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PREFERENTIAL DUTY AN AID TO AMERICAN SHIPPING 


BY E. FRANCKE 


The Hon. Wm. Sulzer, governor of the state of New 
York since January 1st, 1913, and formerly congressman 
from the Eleventh District, is not only well known to the 
entire Pacific Northwest as the consistent and tireless 


acts imposing discriminating tonnage duties were sus- 
pended in these cases. In 1827 England came in with the 
following proviso: “The intercourse between the United 
States and his Britannic Majesty’s possessions in the West 


worker for the interests of Alaska, but has long since Indies and on the Continent of North America, shall not 


become a national figure in his endeavor to rehabilitate 
the American Merchant Marine, of which he is one of the 
staunchest supporters. It is thus regretted by every Amer- 
ican interested in the upbuilding of our Merchant Marine 
that Mr. Sulzer has left the House at a time when legisla- 
tion which he so vigorously championed through his bill, 
H. R. 14102, is to be favorably received and strongly sup- 
ported by the most prominently active Democrats, to be 
joined by progressive Republicans, in both the House and 
Senate. 

The absence of this able and distinguished chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs will be keenly felt in 
the coming session of Congress. Every intelligent student 
on the subject of the present deplorable condition of our 
Merchant Marine is fully aware that the United States 
Congress is solely to blame. 

One hundred and twenty years ago the policy of pref- 
erential duty principally constituted the creation of a 
successful American Merchant Marine on the seven seas 
and after eighty-four years, of which fifty years were 
embraced by a continued predominance of republican ad- 
ministration, it seems that we may confidently expect to 
have the policy of the fathers of the Republic revived 
and befittingly re-adopted to suit the modern require- 
ments of this great and independent nation. This country, 
consisting of one hundred million high-minded and re- 
markably intelligent people, a world power of preponder- 
ance with barely a deep-sea tonnage of 800,000 at its dis- 
posal, 400,000 tons less than it possessed in 1812, when 
the United States of America counted approximately only 
10,000,000 inhabitants, is in merchant marine affairs sadly 
lacking. 

The Pacific Marine Review has for years past consist- 
ently striven for the revision of our existing inadequate 
navigation laws, although one of our Eastern contempor- 
aries could some time ago not comprehend “why the 
People of the Pacific Coast should wish for the revision of 
such laws.” It is, however, a pleasant surprise to note 
the now changed attitude of this journal, actually ap- 
Plauding the preferential duty policy of the Sulzer bill, 
which, with editorial comment, was reproduced in full in 
the June, 1912, issue of the Pacific Marine Review. 

This policy was the principal part of our once justified 
navigation laws and in successful operation during the 
Period from 1792 to and including 1828, favoring American 
built ships and not those flying the flag of foreign nations. 

It was the act of July 20th, 1790, which together with 
Succeeding acts of December 31st, 1792, and February 
18th, 1793, fully established the policy of discriminating 
duties, comprised the fundamental principles of a sys- 
tem that practically gave to American shipowners and 
users a nearly complete monopoly of American over-sea 
commerce, 

In 1824 reciprocal relations were established with the 
Netherlands, then one of the foremost trading nations, 
Prussia, the imperial Hanseatic cities of Hamburg, Lubeck 
and Bremen, the dukedom of Oldenburg, Norway, Sardina 
and Russia, and by the act of January 7th, the several 
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be affected by any of the provisions of this article (Art. 
2) but each party shall remain in the complete possession 
of its rights with respect to such intercourse. (‘‘Conven- 
tion of Commerce, August 6th, 1827.") In 1828 President 
John Quincy Adams issued a proclamation suspending dis- 
criminating duties upon Hanoverian vessels, in 1829 upon 
Austrian vessels, 1835 Mecklenburg Schwerin; 1836 Tus- 
any, and in 1837 upon Grecian vessels. By 1840 twelve 
nations had met the reciprocity proposition and in their 
ports American vessels with cargoes, whether the pro- 
duce of the United States or not, were admitted on the 
same terms as their own. In all cases, however, some 
restriction was observed, which gave an advantage in gen- 
eral trade to British bottoms. We were then in the proud 
position of wielding a sway over a comparatively large 
fleet of off-shore vessels, but today even much smaller 
nations, such as Norway and Italy, each outclass the 
United States with more than a double amount of deep 
sea tonnage in operation under their respective flags. Is 
it necessary to continue revealing our maritime history? 
How the foreign trade of American vessels was found 
shattered with the end of the Civil war is only too well 
known and is truly a sad recollection. The fact, however, 
remains that the policy of preferential duty, so successfully 
pursued, met its Carthago in 1828. 

What have we done since for our merchant ships and 
the shipbuilding industries? Nothing of consequence to 
sufficiently warrant the investment of capital for the 
much desired and necessary rehabilitation of an American 
Merchant Marine in the off-shore trade. 

Why Congress did not seek then, nor has since hon- 
estly tried to unify and perfect the administration of the 
act regulating over-sea commerce to make it all the more 
beneficial in its operation instead of overthrowing so 
mercilessly the whole fabric of the system as previously 
existing is impossible to comprehend. That this beneficial 
policy was cast adrift so absolutely heedless of conse- 
quences must indeed be considered as one of the greatest 
political blunders ever committed in the maritime history 
of our nation. 

We can but rejoice in the expression of Mr. Wilson, 
the president-elect, who realizes to the fullest extent the 
existing deplorable condition of our merchant marine, as 
one of his recent speeches so vividly proves and one may 
feel assured that Mr. Wilson’s message to Congress will 
treat this vital subject exhaustively, which it cannot be 
stated was done by Mr. Taft nor during his administration, 

The Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee of the National House, is a staunch 
supporter of the preferential duty policy. The Hon. J. W. 
Alexander, chairman of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, is another Democrat of marked 
influence amongst many others who favor such propaganda, 
in which every thoughtfully minded, every genuine Ameri- 
can patriot will whole-heartedly join and from which 
movement much may be expected in the coming session 
of Congress where the Sulzer bill is awaiting its unani- 


mous passage. 
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The Hon. Wm. Sulzer, when addressing the House, 
being in Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union, on May 21st, 1912. read his short and concise 
bill and while dwelling on the necessity of change in 
existing commercial treaties containing the favored-nation 
clause, remarked: “There seems to be but one objection, 
so far as I can learn, to a return to this policy of the 
fathers, and this objection comes from the advocates of 
ship subsidies who declare that*we have commercial 
treaties with foreign governments containing the favored 
nation clause, and in order to inaugurate the policy of 
preferential duties it will be necessary to change our 
commercial treaties and this cannot be done without giv- 
ing these favored nations one year’s notice. This objec- 
tion, however, is more apparent than real, for there is no 
doubt that the change could be made if this government 
wanted to make it and in a year’s notice to bring it about 
would cause no great delay, especially when we consider 
that nothing has been done for our deep sea shipping in 
more than a quarter of a century.” 

The treaties of commerce and navigation with foreign 
governments, reciprocally prohibiting discriminating ton- 
nage duty and custom duties now number thirty, the latest 
being a new one with Japan signed February 21st, 1911. 

If this bill or its equivalent becomes law, it certainly 
will mean the revival of American shipping in years hence 
and it would mean renewed and continued activity for our 
shipbuilding industries and in time to come replace the 
American flag where it belongs, on the high seas and in 
every foreign port of the world. 

Let the democratic party honestly and diligently strive 
for that time to return and constantly pave the way with: 
“Equal rights to all and special privileges to none,” to 
regain our just share of the world’s commerce and save 
the nation over $300,000,000 annually, which we are now 
paying to foreign vessels which carry our passengers, 
mails and the enormous quantities of American products. 

In 1835 the House of Commons of Great Britain ap- 
Pointed a select committee to inquire into the cause of 
shipwrecks in the British Merchant Service and this 
committee dwelt on American shipping as follows: ‘The 
ships of the United States of America frequenting the 
Ports of England are superior to those of a familiar class 
amongst the ships of Great Briain—the commanders and 
Officers being generally considered to be more competent 
as seamen and navigators and more uniformly persons of 
education than the commanders and officers of British 
ships of a similar size and class trading from England 
to America. American ships (1835-6) sailing from Liver- 
Pool to New York have preference over English vessels 
Sailing to the same port, both aS to freight and the rate 
of insurance; the higher wages being given, their whole 
equipment is maintained in a higher state of perfection, 
so that fewer losses occur.” And further this report 
Showed that while within “late years” the American ship- 
ping had increased in the proportion of 12% per cent per 
annum, British shipping had in the same period increased 
only in the proportion of 1% per cent per annum. 

It was preferential duty which induced capital to invest 
liberally in shipping, permitting the acquisition of such 
Perfection in this American enterprise, that the result was 
the firm establishment of our prestige on the high seas. 

Although the wooden clipper ships of those days were 
Pigmies in comparison with trans-oceanic leviathans of 
Present times, in point of naval architecture they were 
nevertheless “beauties,” walking the water of the oceans 
as it were, they could not be beaten in regards to sailing 
and maneouvering qualities, nor from the carrying and 
earning points of view. 
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America’s inventive faculty has made us the foremost 
inventive people of the world and has thus laid the 
groundwork of our wonderful industrial growth and pros- 
perity, but if we justly value progress and continued 
prosperity in every line and in all directions, we have 
to eventually change our attitude towards this sadly neg- 
lected and unjustly burdened Merchant Marine of ours. 

What we have produced in vessels of wood construc- 
tion, we can accomplish in the construction of steel. We 
vividly prove this in the building of formidable battle- 
ships and cruisers, but our present government would not 
even permit the Pacific Mail Steamship Company to build 
four first class 37,000 ton passenger and freight steamers, 
intended for the Oriental service via the Panama canal, 
because this deserving steamship company has the good 
fortune, or the misfortune, as the case may fit, to be con- 
trolled by one of our largest and foremost railroad corpor- 
ations, 

All these are indisputable facts! 

It was no small compliment the distinguished body of 
Anglo Saxon cousins paid us, as above referred to, and if 
the government will let us, we can re-establish this pres- 
tige. We possess the brain, the brawn and the energy, 
including the constant desire for such re-establishment. 
We prove our ability, ingenuity and superiority in all our 
actions, in all walks of lffe almost daily, but we are 
actually prevented from giving this evidence in Merchant 
Marine affairs. 

The revival of the policy of preferential duty, as of old, 
is in the writer’s opinion the only just solution of a prob- 
lem which has dragged heedlessly along and has so ser- 
jously handicapped this nation for the last quarter of a 
century and more. 

We may well have faith in the Sulzer bill and the incom- 
ing administration of which the governor of the state of 
New York is a party member, and if the Democratic party 
re-establishes our prestige and places the American flag 
on the seven seas, this new administration will go down 
in history as the greatest benefactor of a great progressive 


and deserving nation. 


THE HARTER ACT AND PROPOSED AMENDMENT 

An article on the proposed amendment to the “Harter 
Act,” and the reasons why same should not pass, was pub- 
lished in the December issue of the Pacific Marine Review. 
The various steamship lines engaged in foreign trade are 
taking active steps to present their side of the question to 
the Senate. The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, 
which sent a committee to Washington to argue against 
the Wilson Bill, a bill supposed to ameliorize the condi- 
tions of seamen, but which only adds further burdens to 
shipowners, has been instructed to ‘work against this pro- 
posed amendment, the Seattle and Tacoma Chambers of 
Commerce have been asked to petition for the same end, 
and various other bodies throughout the United States 
have been and are working in the defence of this bill. The 
Nelson Bill has been returned to the Senate by the com- 
mittee “without recommendation,” and discussion on it is 
likely to be begun this month. - To all those who are in- 
terested in shipping, who desire to do what may be done 
to assist and not retard the shipping industry and who are 
looking to a rehabilitation of the American merchant 
marine some time, it is urged that what may be done 
will be. 

The Wilson Bill, with its onerous burdens on shipowners, 
is but one item, the Nelson Bill is but another, but a few 
more bills, all passed, of similar nature, will bury any 
slight hope we may have of seeing the American fag flying 


on ships in foreign ports. 
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MOORE & SCOTT'S 
Improved High Pressure Oil Fuel System 


Patents Pending 


THE CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND ONLY WAY TO BURN LIQUID 
OIL UNDER MARINE BOILERS 


Absolutely Noiseless. No Steam nor Air Compressor Necessary. Results Guaranteed. 
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Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steamers where 
economy, weight, accessibility, space and 
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The U. S. Government adopted 

m Ballin Boilers for the sea-going dredge 

“P. S. Michie” after its experts had 

thoroughly investigated their con- 
struction and performances. 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. and the 
Inland Navigation Co. 


Ss. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 
H. S.; Max. 1. H. P., 1323. 


S. S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 

S. S. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 

Ss. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 
S. S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers—1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt 
in feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. Portland, Ore. 


Carels Freres ———— Ghent, Belgium 
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300 to 6,000 Horse Power 


United States Representative: W.R. Haynie, 30 Church Street, New York City 
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THE SEAMEN’S BILL AS VIEWED BY THOSE IT AFFECTS 


OBERT DOLLAR, president of the Robert Dollar 
Steamship Company, sends us the following regard- 


R ing the Seamen’s Bill and the disastrous effects it 


will have if passed in its present form: 
“It has a very catchy title. An act to abolish involuntary 


servitude imposed on seamen, etc. It passed the House of 
Representatives last session and is now before the sub- 
committee of the Senate, and it was only here that the 
shipowners of the United States woke up, as it practically 
got there without any opposition. That over sixty of the 
largest shipowners from all parts of the country appeared 
before the committee showed the great interest that it has 
aroused. All the shipowners were agreed that the vicious 
and bad parts of the bill should be eliminated. The bil) {fs 
designed to cover all vessels, either domestic or foreign, 
‘and it was clearly shown that on account of the great 
diversity of trades and kinds of vessels, ranging from the 
small freighters to the largest ocean passenger ship, no 
blanket law could be made to be fair and just to all. Har- 
vey Goulder, from the Great Lakes, told the committee 
that they might as well give all the {inmates of a hospital 
the same kind of medicine as to try a blanket law to cover 
all. The greater part of the bill we are in favor of, namely: 


To abolish imprisonment. 
To abolish flogging. _ 
To replace men when they desert. 
To provide larger accommodations. 
To give them 1 ounce more butter and 1 quart water. 
To do away with advances. 
To do away with attaching their wages. 
To pay them their wages promptly. 
No. 5 was evidently put in to make the public believe 
we did not give them enough to eat. I produced our regu- 
lar bill of fare and explained in addition to that when ves- 
sels are in port we give them lunch at 9 a. m. and 3 p. m., 
80 they get five meals a day. I claimed they were the best 
fed and best paid sailors in the world. Mr. Furuseth said 
this was true with the probable exception of Australia. 

No. 7 was also to gain sympathy. Instead of forty-eight 
hours, I suggested to make the time of payment to be not 
longer than three hours after the bank opens and the serv- 
ices of a commissioner could be obtained. 

But we are opposed to the following: 

1. To allow laxer discipline. 

2. To pay one-half their wages at every port at which 


the vessel touches. 
3. To annul all contracts of foreign sailors on a foreign 


ship made in their own country. 
4. To provide a way for all foreign crews to desert on 
arrival in this country, and to accomplish all this to abro- 


gate about twenty-one treaties. 
5. To allow the crew to stop a vessel for being unsea- 


worthy when none of the officers think so. 
6. Language test; this is to prevent Chinese and Japan- 


ese crews coming to this country. 
7. Provides two A. B. sailors for each boat on passenger 


ships. 
8. Provides that one man can make an affidavit and 
the collector of customs must withhold clearance. 

On those which we oppose: 

Ist and 2nd: Discipline. The act will permit the crew 
to go ashore at any port, so that crews will be continually 
changing, and by always having strange crews it will in- 
Crease the peril of life at sea on passenger steamers. 

8rd and 4th: Annuls all foreign shipping articles pro- 
viding for advances and allotments, making it easy for 
crews to desert and practically provides that all crews will 
be furnished by the unions, as they will have all the cer- 
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tificated men, thereby establishing by law the biggest trust 
in the United States. 

Eighth provides the machinery for any irresponsible 
person to tie up any ship, even if there is no just cause for 
doing it, he conveniently dropping out of sight and cannot 
be punished for it. 

5. At present the crews require an officer to join with 
them in the protest that the vessel is unseaworthy. If this 
goes through, any time the crew want an extra day ashore 
they can tie up the vessel. 

6. Language test. Until the statement was contradicted 
it was said that England necessitated a language test. The 
law is that crews shipped in Great Britain and between 
the Brest and the Elbe had to pass the test, but provided 
they did not come from any British colony. All this latter 
part had been carefully concealed. On this coast we are 
principally interested in Japanese, and this law is aimed 
at them, but seeing that their officers are Japanese, they 
will not be affected at all. 

7. Provided two A. B. sailors for each lifeboat. The 
only qualification necessary is that he has served three 
years before the mast, although he may never have been 
in a boat at all, and the man who is an experienced boat- 
man, but has not served three years before the mast, would 
be rejected. One senator brought up the question of life- 
saving crews on the lakes who had never sailed, so the 
best boatmen in the world would be rejected. Imagine 
all foreign crews going before our inspectors to get a cer- 
tiflcate of competency. 

Those are the principal parts of the bill which the Sail- 
ors’ Union openly claim will raise the sailors’ wages of 
the world and would raise the rate of freight that the dear 
American public will have to pay. 

Mr. Furuseth in congressional records explains that for- 
eign shipowners, knowing the conditions which will con- 
front them in sending a ship to America, would protect 
themselves by charging a high enough rate of freight to 
compensate them for their crew deserting and having their 
vessel tied up, and for having to ship a new crew from the 
Sailors’ Union at any exorbitant rate they may chose to 
charge, and as all crews must talk the language of the 
officers, each crew must be of the nationality of the of- 
ficers, so if this becomes a law the United States will be 


‘a good place for a foreign ship to keep away from. 


In your last issue you mentioned the case of the Chinese 
crew on the steamer “Hazel Dollar.” After reading the 
log and hearing the reports of the miraculous escape from 
being a total loss with all hands, I wrote a letter to Cap- 
tain Gow appreciating the great feat he had performed 
and requested him to convey to the officers and every man 
on board our thanks and great appreciation for having 
brought that vessel into port, requesting him to pay every 
member of the Chinese crew any sums that in his judg- 
ment he considered right and to be most liberal. This 
he carried out. Men with yellow skin are not all bad; 
neither are men with white skin all good. Captain Gow, 
big man that he is, reported to me that only for the ex- 
cellent crew he had I never would have seen the ship 
again, but I fully appreciate the fact that had we not had 
such a commander on board it might have ended other- 
wise.” 


Mr. R. P. Schwerin writes: 
“Last spring while I was in Washington I spent about 


six hours before the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, giving them my views upon the Seamen’s Bill, 
and that hearing is in the records of the committee. 

“T have nothing further to say than what I said there 


at that time. 
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“Of course, you know how hard I tried to rehabilitate 
the American mercantile marine in the way of building 
four large steamers of about 37,000 tons displacement, and 
that I was prohibited from doing so by the action of the 
various Chambers of Commerce on the Pacific Coast.” 

Mr. H. F. Alexander, president of the Alaska Pacific 
Steamship Company, states: 

“With reference to your article on the Seamen’s Bill, will 
say I have read this with much interest and am glad to 
see the good work that you are doing. It is needless to 
say that I heartily concur in Captain Francke’s views, and 
sincerely trust the work being done by the various ship- 
ping interests on both the Atlantic and Pacific coasts will 
bring forth beneficial results to the extent of having the 
dangerous elements eliminated before the bill is passed. 

You, of course, realize that there are a great many good 
features in the bill, and, if we can retain these, eliminat- 
ing the disastrous features, which are serious, it will be 
a good thing.” 

Mr. J. C. Ford, president of the Pacific Coast Steamship 
Company, makes the following statement in a letter ad- 
dressed to this office under date of December 27th, 1912: 

“If the bill that passed the House at the last session is 
not materially changed in the Senate, it will be a most 
serious blow, indeed, to the American merchant marine. 
Shipowners engaged in the coastwise trade on the Pacific 
Coast are already staggering under very heavy operating 
expenses, a large portion of which is made up of wages 
paid to sailors and other steamship employes. The wages 
on this coast average, I believe, more than double those 
being paid on the Atlantic coast. If the shipowners are 
obliged to increase the number of men in the deck depart- 
ment, as provided by the Wilson bill, in addition to sub- 
mitting to the number of other exactions provided for in 
the bill, it will ultimately cause the laying up of a number 
of steamers on this coast which are now barely able to 
operate.” 

The following was prepared by the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company in defence of this bill and recently circu- 
lated throughout the United States Senate: 

“We beg to say that it is an old and true saying that 
‘vessels are intended to plow the seas, not to rot by the 
wall’; and in the case of coastwise vessels stopping at a 
number of intermediate ports, each of which may be a 
safe port, it is imperative that the vessel be given quick 
dispatch. The provision in the Seamen’s Bill limiting the 
day’s work to nine hours in such ports would in many 
cases result in such detentions as would materially and 
needlessly prolong the voyage and needlessly delay deliv- 
ery at destination of passengers, mail and freight. If nine 
hours be made the seaman’s statutory working day no 
more can be required of him, no matter how urgent the 
need of further services nor how willing the master or 
owner may be to pay a reasonable compensation for over- 
time. That nine-hour requirement would enable the crew 
at any time to tie up a vessel at the end of nine hours’ 
work in any intermediate port—a port where other assist- 
ance was not available—although fifteen minutes’ addi- 
tional service would enable the vessel to proceed on her 
voyage. That is, a vessel might be delayed for many hours 
simply because, in order to secure her departure, the sea- 
men need work an additional fifteen minutes over the nine 
hours provided by statute. Considering the modern needs 
for quick transportation, the absolute necessity for expe- 
dition in the movement of vessels, and the vicissitudes to 
which they are subjected, it seems as unreasonable to pro- 
vide a hard and fast rule as to hours of service while on 
a coasting voyage as it would be to provide a hard and 
fast rule regarding the hours that services should be ren- 
dered on board a man-of-war in action, or by a soldier in 
the field. 
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“It is a common saying that modern business is a com- 
mercial war. If that be true, or moderately true, as to 
ordinary commercial dealings, it is emphatically true with 
reference to transportation. In the foreign trade it is 
war between vessels of the different countries; and we 
need not call attention to the fact that the United States, 
by its stringent regulations of its shipping, has practically 
eliminated it from foreign transportation. Between do- 
mestic ports the war between water carriers and rail car- 
riers is no less strenuous; and we need not do more than 
call the committee’s attention to the great preponderance 
of such rail transportation over that by water. The rail- 
way, save in a few particulars, to wit, in the matter of 
safety appliances and boiler inspection, etc., and the re- 
quirement that it shall not discriminate between persons, 
and that its employes in train service shall not be required 
to be on duty more than sixteen hours in twenty-six, has 
been left practically free from statutory control. It con- 
structs its roadbed, rails, bridges, engines and cars of such 
material and in such manner as it shall choose and may 
employ any one; while on the other hand its competitor, 
the water carrier—one of the chief dependencies of the 
people for the maintenance of reasonable transportation 
rates—has been burdened with numberless regulations re- 
garding the material that shall be used, the manner of 
construction, the particular appliances that shall be car- 
ried, the licensing of its officers, etc., and etc., and etc., 
and now it is proposed to further ‘straight jacket’ the 
water carrier by providing that the deck crew of any ves- 
sel shall consist of a designated class who may at any safe 
port abandon a vessel; or may there refuse to render serv- 
ices in loading or discharging cargo that may be necessary 
for her dispatch if it so be that such services need extend 
for fifteen minutes beyond nine hours in any one day. It 
is evident that the more time it takes to make a given 
voyage the more vessels will need be employed to furnish 
transportation for a given quantity of freight, and there- 
fore the services of a greater number of seamen be re 
quired. The larger the number required the shorter will 
be the supply and the better the opportunity of the sea- 
men’s unions to make and enforce such demands as they 
may choose to assert. In this connection it should be re- 
membered that no seaman need ship if he does not wish to 
so do, and that the unions may instruct their members not 
to ship on any vessel, or on certain vessels, unless there be 
carried in each department such number as they may 
choose to require; that a certain rate of wages be paid; 
and that no seaman shall render overtime service. Nor is 
it any answer to this to say that the present able repre 
sentative of the seamen’s unions would not countenance 
such procedures. The bill, if enacted in its present form, 
will inevitably give the unions such power, and experience 
has shown that when power is possessed it sooner or later 
will be used. We respectfully submit that if the use of 
such ‘straight jacket’ shall by the enactment of this bill 
be permitted, the vessels employed in the American mer- 
cantile marine will not increase either in number or in 
efficiency. 

“As to the alleged servitude of the seaman: We take it 
that there has always been a sufficient reason for requiring 
that a seaman who had voluntarily shipped on a vessel for 
a given voyage should render the services which he had 
contracted to perform; that is, why he was not allowed to 
desert the vessel before the end of the voyage. That rule, 
plainly based on the inherent necessities of the business, 
has been in force ever since ships have navigated the 
ocean. That rule, based on such necessity—as much & 
necessity now as ever—it is by this bill proposed shall be 
entirely abrogated, and the crew be expressly given lib- 
erty to, almost advised to, abandon the ship at any stage 
of the voyage provided only that the vessel be at the time 
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in a safe port; and this regardless of what the conditions 
may be at such port; that is, entirely regardless of whether 
it be possible for the master to there procure the necessary 
crew to further navigate his vessel on her intended voyage. 
Take, for instance, the case of a vessel whose crew has 
deserted her in an Alaskan port: In most such ports it 
would be impossible to find a sufficient number of men, 
to say nothing of men having the requirements specified 
in the bill, wherewith to man the ship. The same would 
be true in very many of the ports of call elsewhere in the 
specific coastwise trade. The necessary result of which 
would often be either that the master find his way to 
some port where the necessary number of seamen could 
be found, and have them transported to his ship; or his 
crew, having deserted, might the next day turn around 
and say that they would reship provided they were given 
such advance in wages as they should demand. Even a 
crew procured elsewhere might on arrival at the ship 
themselves desert and leave the ship still helpless. So 
that, under the following provisions of the bill (lines 6-7, 
page 1, and lines 1-4, page 2), to-wit: 

“In case of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss 
of one or more of the seamen, the master must ship, if ob- 
tainable, a number equal to the number of those whose 
services he has been deprived of by desertion,’ etc. 
the master might be compelled to ship those who had de- 
serted, at such wages as they might choose to demand, be- 
cause in very many cases no other ‘able seamen’ would 
be available. 

‘The penalty provided for desertion (lines 19-21 of page 
7), forfeiture of wages and clothing left on board, would 
be no adequate protection against the results stated, be- 
cause only half wages would be forfeited and such, if any, 
clothing as he left on board would be worthless. He could 
even compel a waiver of such forfeiture as a condition 
that he re-ship. 

“The seamen’s representative may appear before you 
and represent the sailor as a badly abused, down-trodden 
member of the community. But a very little investigation 
will serve to convince you that the seamen of this day 
and generation are and have shown themselves to be as 
well able to take care of their interests as are any other 
organized body of laborers. Whatever may be represented 
regarding the so-called ‘slavery’ of a seaman—by reason 
of the fact that he has been held bound to the service of 
the ship for such voyage as he has voluntarily contracted 
to perform—the fact is that such binding is an inherent 
necessity of the business; and he is no more a ‘slave’ than 
is one who has enlisted in the army or navy. As an offset 
to his being so bound the seaman has rights that are not 
Possessed by any other laborer; that is, he is entitled to 
his wages for the entire voyage whether he be able to per- 
form any service or not; is entitled at the expense of the 
ship to be cured of any sickness or injury that he may 
suffer or receive; even if his own negligence be the sole 
Cause of such sickness or injury; and this even if to secure 
medical attendance the ship need deviate from her voyage 
and be delayed five or six days; the “Iroquoise, 194 U. S., 
240; and in the event of misfortune to the vessel he must 
be returned to the port at which he shipped. 

“We submit that a seaman who has voluntarily shipped 
for a given voyage should be required to remain on the 
ship until that voyage be completed; the correlative ob- 
ligation being that the ship is bound to the seaman for 
the same time; that is, her master cannot, except for 
8ross misconduct, discharge a seaman before the end of 
the voyage. 

“It should be apparent that a seaman’s opportunities for 
employment will be in direct ratio to the number of ships 
employed, and therefore that regulations, apparently in 
the interest of seamen, which tend to limit the number of 
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ships in operation must necessarily react on the seamen. 
Of such character we regard most of the provisions of the 
bill to which we have referred. 

“In conclusion we submit that the necessary effect of 
this bill, if enacted in its present form, will be to place 
every ship owner entirely at the mercy of the Seamen’s 
Unions. This because of the qualifications which the bill 
requires that a seaman shall have before he shall be em- 
ployed, coupled with the fact that seamen in all ports 
where seamen congregate are organized into strong and 
effective unions. That is, if the bill in its present form be 
enacted the only resource of a shipowner for a crew will 
be some seamen’s union, and, therefore, the unions may 
fix such working and living conditions regarding a sea- 
man’s employment as they may choose, and may make the 
compensation of the seaman such sum as the unions may 
demand. Not only that, while the bill fixes a minimum 
schedule for deck crews, it does not fix a maximum, and 
therefore a seamen’s union might not only demand such 
advance as it chose in the going rates of wages, but also 
refuse to furnish seamen for any vessel unless it em- 
ployed many more seamen than were necessary, or the 
bill provides. 

“We suppose that the passage of this bill is urged by 
the representatives of the seamen’s unions with one end 
in view, and that the House of Representatives has passed 
it, and that you and your committee and the Senate will 
consider it with a somewhat different end in view. 

“In so far as the bill provides better accommodations 
for seamen, nine usual working hours when in ‘home ports,’ 
that is, where stevedores to do the ship’s work are avail- 
able; prompt payment of a seaman’s wages at the end of 
the voyage, and kindred matters which benefit the seaman 
at a reasonable expense to the ship without crippling its 
serviceable operation, we are in full sympathy with the 
union’s end in view. So, also, in so far as the purpose of 
the bill is to secure greater safety for life and property 
at sea we are in full sympathy with the end which we 
suppose the House had, and you and your committee and 
the Senate will have, in view. But we believe that such 
latter ends may be better reached by other means than 
are provided by this bill. This bill, if enacted in its pres- 
ent form, will fail to produce the results we suppose hoped 
for by the House and Senate. It will not fail to realize 
the fondest hope of the seamen’s unions, and in so doing 
will add new barriers to those already blocking the pro- 
gress of American shipping.” 

Mr. C. W. Thomas, assistant manager of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, expresses the follow- 
ing views regarding this bill: 

“We have with pleasure read Captain Francke’s ably 
written article on ‘Our Merchant Marine and the Seamen’s 
Bill’ and can only express to you our opinion that the 
U. S. Senate will never pass this bill without very ma- 
terial modification, for in its present form it would be 
most detrimental to all shipping interests, and would not, 
it seems to us, result in the promotion either of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine nor actually in the improvement of 
seafaring men.” 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce sends us their views 
on this subject as expressed in the resolution prepared 
by the Transportation Bureau and adopted by the Board 
of Trustees: 

“Whereas, At the last session of Congress H. R. 23673, 
commonly known as the ‘Seamen’s Bill,’ or the ‘Wilson 
Bill,’ passed the House and is now before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and 

“Whereas, The title of this bill, namely, ‘An act to 
abolish the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen of 
the merchant marine of the United States while in foreign 
ports; and the involuntary servitude imposed upon seamen 
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of the merchant marine of foreign countries while in the 
ports of the United States; to prevent unskilled manning 
of American vessels; to encourage the training of boys 
in the American merchant marine for the future protec- 
tion of life at sea; and to amend laws relating to seamen,’ 
is misleading. The effect of its passage would be for the 
benefit of foreign seamen, and seamen on foreign vessels, 
procured at the instigation of American citizens who as- 
sume to represent foreigners. 

“Whereas, By the increased cost of operation of ships 
in the Oriental trade (stated by shipowners to be from 
$50,000 to $100,000 per trip), and the impossibility of ob- 
taining a full crew of Oriental seamen in this port should 
their crews desert, which this bill forces upon them, it is 
evident that our foreign shipping, including such Ameri- 
can lines as now operate to the Orient, will be driven to 
the ports of British Columbia, and 

“Whereas, The provisions of the bill seek to abrogate 
our great commercial treaties without notice to foreign 
nations, and without ordinary diplomatic procedure, and 

“Whereas, While we believe the law should require all 
shipowners to fully provide for the safety of life and prop- 
erty while at sea, we also believe that that safety may be 
secured by other means than under the arbitrary and un- 
just provisions of this bill; 

“Therefore, Be it resolved by the New Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, that we are opposed to the passage of this 
bill by the United States Senate until its provisions be so 
altered that American shipowners and operators shall still 
be able to have control of their ships, and foreign ship- 
owners and operators shall be allowed to carry out con- 
tracts perfectly legal in their own country, but made illegal 
in this country by this bill; 


“Be it further resolved, That we hereby request Senators 
Jones and Poindexter to use every effort to amend the bill 
before its passage by the United States Senate so as to 
remove the objectionable features mentioned, and 


“Be it further resolved, That a copy of these resolutions, 
and of our objections, be sent to Senators Jones and Poin- 
dexter, the members of the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce, the United States senators from Oregon, California, 
Idaho, Nevada and Montana, the president of the United 
States, and the president of the United States Senate.” 

Steven B. Ayres, member of the House of Representa- 
tives, writes: 

“Answering your letter of December 19th, permit me to 
say that it would seem hardly wise for me to express an 
opinion about the Seamen’s Bill just at the present time 
while it is under consideration in the Senate. With that 
part of the Seamen's Bill which has for its purpose the 
elevation of the character of the seamen and the condi- 
tions surrounding them I am heartily in accord. But on 
the contrary, it hardly seems wise at the present time to 
enact any laws which would tend to increase the cost of 
operating merchant vessels of the United States. What we 
are all trying to do is to reduce the cost of building and 
the cost of operation so that we may more nearly meet 
foreign competition.” 

Senator Wesley L. Jones has written as follows: 


“I have been considering the Seamen’s Bill and, while 
there are a great many things in it I think should be en- 
acted into law, probably some of the propositions submit- 
ted should be changed. I am awaiting the report of the 
committee, which has had hearings and has given the 
matter very careful consideration.” 


REGISTER TONNAGE AND STEAMSHIP EFFICIENCY FOR TRADING THROUGH 
THE PANAMA CANAL 


By JOS. RB. OLDHAM, N. A. 


Possibly the Panama Canal, or the Panama Canal tolls 
controversy, may awaken a zealous interest in our foreign 
going shipping. For sixty-five years it would seem as if 
most of our commercial thought, and a great part of our 
energy, has been expended on inland commerce and trade. 
The very antithesis of such apathy pervades our competi- 
tors in matters pertaining to foreign shipping. Something 
should be done to reawaken, or revive, the esprit de corps 
of 50-56 when the most powerful swift and efficient ships 
ef the oceans and seas carried the Stars and Stripes in 
their peaks. 

British shipping protection and advancement demands 
more of the thought and energy of the Board of Trade 
probably than all of the other elements of trade and com- 
merce combined. This British government department is 
presided over by a president, who is one of the most in- 
fluential and active members of the cabinet. This fact 
should make it clear that maritime affairs receive the 
most weighty and continuous attention from the British 
people and their government. The brave and intelligent 
struggle they have maintained for three or four centuries 
has now given that nation more than half the maritime 
commerce of the world. This they have monopolized, ex- 
cept for the few years between 1850 and 1857, when Amer- 
ican vessels took the precedent by virtue of higher speed, 
greater safety, and more efficient management. Our for- 
eign shipping had then reached its zenith and we had a 
greater aggregate tonnage than the British, viz., 5,212,000 
tons, as against 4,332,085 tons owned by the British Em- 
pire. But our supremacy was not of long duration, thanks 
to unfair discrimination against our splendid packet ships, 
such as the “Sovereign of the Seas,” “Great Republic,” 
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“Young America” and other powerful ships of great beam 
and prodigious sail area, by foreign underwriters. More- 
over, about that date, our available supply of wood 
was diminishing and the British supply of iron was 
just as rapidly increasing. In addition, the compound en- 
gine, coupled with Hall’s surface condenser, was then 
about ready for adoption; these adjuncts almost gave the 
death blow to the construction of our wooden vessels for 
the foreign trade, and with the outbreak of the Civil 
war, our splendid tea ships, the pride of the China seas, 
and our equally fine North Atlantic packet ships, were al- 
most instantly thrown out of commission, or destroyed by 
steam cruisers. Now, our people have not even yet be- 
gun to recover from that setback in the foreign trade. We 
have not given that feature of commerce one tithe of 
the attention bestowed upon it by foreign maritime nations, 
hence the inefficiency of many of our foreign going steam- 
ers. If space permitted of my describing the highly intelli- 
gent and keen interest taken in all elements of economy in 
ship construction and management, practiced by these 
shrewd shipbuilders and shipowners of the Tyne and Wear, 
the reasons for the complete failure of all our efforts to 
regain our supremacy in the oversea, international com- 
merce of the world, would immediately be apparent. Iron 
steamers, with compound engines, were being constructed 
very rapidly on the Wear and Tyne during our Civil war, 
and in the year 1866, Alfred Holt of Liverpool started 
three new steamers, the “Achilles,” “Ajax” and “Agamem- 
non,” having compound engines, built by Scott & Co. of 
Greenock, in the China tea trade, and as these steamers, 
in addition to their tea cargo of 2,500 tons, could carry 
sufficient coal for an 8,000-mile voyage of 30 days, our best 
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sailing ships were at once outclassed. As examples of our 
inefficiency due to inattention, as compared with foreign 
shipowners, I might cite the irregularity in the application 
of the “International” tonnage admeasurement act. The 
American merchant steamer, “Indiana,” came out from our 
shipyards in the year 1872, having a tonnage deduction of 
32 per cent. This gave her the least reduction due to pro- 
pelling power space; and it would seem as if she had no 
master, no crew, or boatswain’s stores, as no deductions 
were allowed for their accommodations such as a “fore- 
castle, bridge house, house aft, master’s accommodation, 
charts in salon, boatswain’s store space,” as all such de- 
ductions are allowed in foreign vessels, with which, by 
the way, the “Indiana;y was especially designed to com- 
pete in the North Atlantic trade. One of her competitors, 
built about the same time, and of about the same dimen- 
sions and power, was the “City of Manchester.” This 
steamer was allowed by the British Board of Trade fully 
34 per cent deduction of tonnage. But now the American 
vessel has had her already inadequate deduction of ton- 
nage further reduced by eleven per cent, as this deduction 
now stands at only 23 per cent. Her net register being 


proportionately augmented. But again, before the British 
steamer “City of Berlin” was purchased by the American 
government, her gross register was reduced by 46 per cent 
to compute the net register. Since she came under the 
control of the U. S. Quarter Master's Department, how- 
ever, this deduction has been lessened by 6 per cent, as 
with her new name of “Meade” she is allowed only 40 per 
cent deduction, with a corresponding increase of net reg- 
ister. These operations, or manipulations, appear to me 
clear evidence that some one in authority, but certainly 
not the present commissioner, has been busy during the 
last forty years in devising a means, or formula, whereby 
to raige the fiscal number, or register tonnage, of our 
vessels, probably with a view to increase our tax re- 
ceipts and port charges, forgetful, or regardless, of the 
severe handicap he was thus placing on American steam- 
ers in competition with the foreigner. 

If the 500,000 tons of U. S. shipping engaged in the 
foreign trade were to have their net register tonnage, “on 
which government charges and various private charges are 
based,” reduced to conformity with the International ton- 
nage law, their aggregate expenses would be lessened by 


$5,000,000 per annum. 


“WIRELESS” 


AS DISCUSSED BY MUR. BR. FP. SCHWREIN 


During the last session of Congress, when a sub-com- 
mittee of the Committee of Commerce of the United States 
Senate held a hearing on “Safety of Navigation on Water,” 
Mr. R. P. Schwerin, vice-president and general manager of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, made the following 
statement regarding the question of “Wireless”: 

“I shall be glad to throw some light on this question, 
as I have been going through some experience with the 
wireless people. We had a contract with the Massey 
Company for ten steamers running between San Francisco 
and the Isthmus of Panama. They installed the apparatus, 
and we paid them a rental of $30 a month per steamer, 
and we supplied the operators. The Massey people went 
to the wall and sold out to the Marconi Company. The 
Marconi Company declined to continue the contract, and 
the contract was of no value to us, because Massey could 
Not keep it up. So I had to cancel the contract with 
Massey and make a new contract with the Marconi Com- 
pany. They immediately raised the rental of the machines 
to $60 a month per ship, and $100 when supplying the 
operators. 

“We have on the trans-Pacific line a very large apparatus 
belonging to the United Wireless, and we have a contract 
With them for $100 a month, including the operator and 
the machines. The United Wireless have sold out to Mar- 
coni, and they told me that their contracts, which are sub- 
Ject to a ten days’ notice of cancellation, will be changed 
when Marconi takes over the apparatus, as soon as the 
legal difficulty between the United Wireless and the Fes- 
Senden Company on basic patents is settled. The Marconi 
have bought the United Wireless; but the judge in charge 
of that case has declined to allow the United Wireless to 
transfer the property—it is really a receiver’s sale—until 
the question of basic patents shall have been determined. 

“Now, in a discussion with these people in relation to 
this contract I told them that I had gone into the question 
of installing our own apparatus on board ship, and I found 
I could do it for $1,500. That is the price for each ship. 
That was based on purchasing the apparatus very much 
along the line which the navy has done, obtaining the 
different pieces which you can buy and putting them to- 
gether, making a complete wireless apparatus which could 


be used for a distance of 250 miles. Then our rental would 
cease, having bought and once paid for a machine. 

“T told these people it did not seem to me right that 
they should get a rental of $720 a year for an apparatus 
that only cost them $1,500, and they said that was not a 
fair way to look at it; that their loss was in their shore 
stations; that the United Wireless lost $30,000 last year 
on their wireless shore stations; and that we should stand 
an increased rental on board ship in order to take care 
of the expenses of the shore stations. I met that proposi- 
tion by raising the issue in relation to these new high- 
tension stations which the Navy Department proposes to 
supply. I have suggested to the Navy Department that 
they divide with the wireless companies the charges for 
commercial messages. As it now is, in addition to the 
rental of the apparatus the wireless company gets all the 
revenue for commercial messages up to a certain sum, 
and beyond that sum they should have to divide half with 
the company, but there has never been any revenue on 
commercial messages that reached 25 per cent of the 
amount which is specified in the contract. 


“If the wireless companies were relieved of the expenses 
of their shore stations, they could afford then to rent the 
apparatus on board ship for less money and the govern- 
ment would get a certain revenue. For instance, if the 
United Wireless business were $50,000 gross, and they 
divided with the government, the government would have 
a revenue for is shore stations of $25,000 a year, and this 
would help to maintain the government’s shore stations, 

“Then, again, I should like to see in the bill that all the 
newspapers and amateurs were prohibited from having 
wireless stations on shore. On the Pacific coast nearly 
every newspaper has a wireless station on the top of 
its building, and they are continually interfering with the 
work of the ships. Sometimes our operators are up all 
night, even when within 200 miles of San Francisco, try- 
ing to get 20 or 30 messages ashore, on account of this 
interference. On ten steamers our rental with Massie was 
$3,600 a year, but that was increased to $7,200 a year under 
the first contract with Marconi. When that company ob- 
tains a monopoly of the wireless situation in this country, 
there will be no limit to the charges.” 
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AIDS TO NAVIGATION 
On or about March Ist, 1913, a light and fog signal will 
be established on the outer end of the breakwater, San 
Pedro Harbor. The light, of about 140,000 candle power, 
will show one white flash every fifteen seconds. The fog 
signal will be a first-class air siren and sound: 


Blast Silent Blast Silent Blast Silent 
2 sec. 16 sec. 2 sec. 16 sec. 4 sec. 20 sec. 


The Commissioner of Lighthouses reports that on or 
abcut May Ist, 1913, a group flashing white light of about 
250,000 candle power will be established on the end of 
Kilauea Point, 216 feet above the water, and will show a 
double flash every 10 seconds, thus: 


Flash Eclipse Flash Eclipse 
0.2 sec. 1.2 sec. 0.2 sec. 8.4 sec. 


Lat. 22° 13’ 55” North; Longitude 159° 24’ 25” West. 

The Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company, with gen- 
eral offices at 2 Rector street, New York, have just re- 
ceived orders for 16 type C spar buoys with mantle lan- 
terns for lighting the Livingstone Channel in the lower 
Detroit River, Michigan; and also four type C spar buoys 
with mantle lanterns for fighting the Thimble Shoal 
Dredged Channel, Virginia. 

On October 29th a board was appointed, consisting of two 
officers of the Engineer Corps of the Army and two light- 
house inspectors, to consider and report upon the most 
feasible, advantageous, and economical method of provid- 
ing suitable aids to navigation at or near the extremity 
of the south jetty at the mouth of the Columbia river, Ore- 
gon-Washingon. This board recommended a system of 
buoys and range lights, and measures have been taken 
toward this end. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


The replies that are written to the numerous letters of 
inquiry received by the Hydrographic Office frequently 
possess an interest for many besides the inquirer himself; 
and, in order that the labor and research which are re 
quired to prepare these letters of reply shall not continue 
to lie buried in the correspondence .files, but may instead 
become effective in a wider sphere, it is proposed to pub- 
lish the essential parts of such letters from time to time 
for the benefit of all who may be interested. 


No. 85. Effect of Currents on Engines 

“Will you kindly answer the following: All engineers 
claim that a favorable current causes their engines to run 
‘freer’ than in still waters and vice versa. I never could 
see why it should be, though I will admit the fact. This 
applies to quiet currents, not eddying, swirling, tidal sets. 

“To me it appears as follows: (a) In quiet non-moving 
water, calm, smooth sea, ship will be fixed in reference 
to bottom and to the surrounding particles of water. (b) 
In quiet currents, Japan Stream, for instance, calm, smooth 
sea, drift 2 knots per hour. I will consider ship will move 
2 knots per hour over bottom, but will still be immovable 
in reference to the surrounding particles of water. (c) If 
(b) is not true and ship only moves 1% knots per hour 
over bottom I can readily see how this other half knot per 
hour of current would exert pressure on the blades, either 
aiding the engines to go ‘freer’ or ‘harder’ as the current 
was favorable or adverse.” 

Answer—In deep -water, for instance in the Japan 
Stream or Gulf Stream, disregarding the effect of the wind, 


a vessel with her engines stopped will assume a speed . 


and direction over the bottom equal to those of the cur- 
rent. Under such conditions the force or direction of the 
current has no effect on the revolutions of the engines. 
With the exceptions of these ocean currents, however, the 
effect of current is ordinarily experienced in comparatively 
shallow water or in confined channels, where there is an 
effect on the flow of water to the propeller due to the proxi- 
mity of the bottom or banks which may materially affect 
the revolutions. 


No. 86. Disagreement Between Longitudes Deduced From 
A. M. and P. M. Observations 

“For several dayS my a. m. and p. m. sights have not 

‘come in’. I believe there are several reasons that would 

explain it—different refraction or unusual refraction, error 


Google 


in dead reckoning, etc., consequently beyond control. The 
captain claims that it shows that the error of the chrono- 
meter is out; that it is not keeping the rate I am giving it, 
but has a greater or less error. Personally, I can not 
figure out how that would affect the sights, as I consider it 
would affect both similarly and give results the same for 
both a. m. and p. m., though both might be incorrect; in 
fact, would be if chronometer was not correct.” 


Answer—The disagreement which you have experienced 
between the longitudes deduced from a. m. and p. m. 
observations is not generally traceable to the chronometer 
but to errors in the altitudes introduced by measuring 
them from a horizon line elevated above or depressed 
below its true plane through the influence of refraction, 
or to the use of an erroneous value of the latitude in 
working out the sights. 


NEW CONSTRUCTION DURING °YEAR 1912 AT THE 
YARDS OF THE SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION 
AND DRY DOCK CO. 


During the year 1912 there were launched and delivered 
to owners by the Seattle Construction and Dry Dock Com- 
pany seven commercial vessels, two submarines for the 
United States government, a large Caisson for the United 
States government, and there was also constructed for the 
use of this company a mammoth floating dry dock. 


The commercial vessels built during the year consisted 
of three steel steam whalers built for the United States 
Whaling Company, known as vessels “Star I,” “Star II” 
and “Star III.” “Star I” is equipped with three cylinder 
triple expansion engines with 600 I. H. P., 196 gross ton- 
nage, and is used for whale hunting in the Alaskan waters. 
“Star II” and “Star III” are similar vessels equipped with 
three cylinder triple expansion engines with 440 I. H. P., 
and are used by the same company for whale hunting. 

Two steel whalers were built and delivered to the 
Canadian North Pacific Fisheries Company and are regis- 
tered under the names of “Aberdeen” and “Westport” and 
are successfully used in whale hunting in the North Pa- 
cific waters. : 

The steamer “Sol Duc” of the Inland Navigation Com- 
pany was launched and delivered during the year. This 
is one of the larger passenger vessels operated by the 
Inland Navigation Company, is of 1085 gross tonnage, 1500 
I. H. P., and is equipped with three cylinder triple expan- 
sion engines designed and built by the Seattle Construc- 
tion and Dry Dock Company. 

The steamer “Potlatch” was launched and delivered to 
the Inland Navigation Company during the celebration 
of the Golden Potlatch and in the construction of this ves- 
sel a record was established for rapid steamship construc- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, the keel being laid and vessel 
delivered in about 42 days. 

There was also delivered to the United States govern- 
ment a large steel caisson for use at the new dry dock at 
the Puget Sound Navy Yard. 

The new floating dry dock built for the company’s own 
use is capable of a lift of 12,000 tons and this dock will 
be ready for operation by the latter part of the month 
of January. This increased docking facility will give 
ample capacity for taking care of the anticipated increase 
in demands for docking which is expected with the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal. 

The prospects for the present year are very promising. 
We have under construction at the present time one 
fast passenger vessel, a cargo steamer, a steam yacht, 
ocean going, a tugboat, a mammoth dredge for the United 
States government, two submarines for the United States 
government, and two submarines for the Chilean goverD- 
ment. 

During 1912 a number of improvements were completed 
at this yard, making it one of the most up-to-date and 
complete plants on the Pacific Coast. 
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NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 
December 10, 1912. 
Vessels under construction, United States Navy. 


BATTLESHIPS 
Pct. of Completion 
—Dec. 1, 1912.— 
Number and Pct. on 
Name of Vessel. Contractor. Total. Ship. 
34—“New York,” New York Navy Yard........ Hae 61.6 
: 78.2 


35—“Texas,” Newport News S. B. Co.......... 
36—“‘Nevada,” Fore River S. B. Co............ 12.3 3.0 
3i—“Oklahoma,” New York S. B. Co.......... 11.2 4.9 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS 


39—“Henley,” Fore River S. B. Co............ 99.3 99.3 
43—“Cassin,” Bath Iron Works............... 65.2 64.5 
44—“Cummings,” Bath Iron Works........... 67.9 56.0 
45—““Downes,” New York S. B. Co............ 31.5 26.4 
46—“Duncan,” Fore River S. B. Co............ 61.2 48.8 
47—“Aylwin,” Wm. Cramp & Sons............ 74.7 73.1 
48—“Parker,” Wm. Cramp & Sons............ 64.1 61.5 
49—“Benham,” Wm. Cramp & Sons........... 62.5 60.0 
50—“Balch,” Wm. Cramp & Sons............. 69.0 67.1 
SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOATS 

23--F-4, Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)........... 94.6 94.6 
26—G-4, American Laurenti Co. (Phila.)....... 88.3 87.4 
27—G-2, Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).......... 86.0 85.9 
28—H-1, Electric Boat Co. (San Francisco)... .86.0 85.3 
29—H-2, Electric Boat Co. (San Francisco)... .85.8 85.1 
30--H-3, Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)........... 83.3 80.3 
31—G-3, Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).......... 60.5 57.0 
32—K-1, Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)........... 58.0 53.5 
33—K-2, Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)........... 57.9 53.4 
34—K-3, Electric Boat Co. (San Francisco)... .62.2 60.9 
35—K-4, Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)........... 57.2 61.9 
36—K-5, Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)........... 42.8 37.6 
37—K-6, Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)........... 42.7 37.5 
38—K-7, Electric Boat Co. (San Francisco)... .47.6 46.2 

47.1 45.7 


39—K-8, Electric Boat Co. (San Francisco).... 
SUBMARINE TENDERS 


1—“Niagara,’” New London S. & E. B. Co. 
(Quincy) .......... cece gee snetececodees Meee 4.3 

COLLIER 

§3—“Proteus,” Newport News S. B. Co........ 74.8 67.5 

10—“Nereus,” Newport News S. B. Co......... 64.1 56.7 

12—“Jason,” Maryland Steel Co............... 73.4 73.3 

3—“Jupiter,” Mare Island Navy Yard........ 87.9 86.6 
GUN BOAT ; 

19—~“Sacramento,” Wm. Cramp & Sons........ 00.0 00.0 

RIVER GUN BOATS 
“Monocacy,” Mare Island Navy Yard...... 3 io 


“Palos,” Mare Island Navy Yard 

Work is advancing rapidly at the Oakland shipyards of 

Messrs. Moore & Scott on the new ferry boat “Edward T. 
Jeffrey,” building for the Western Pacific Company. 

This boat is to be double ended, steel, with vertical, 
double fore and aft compound engines; two high-pressure 
cylinders 20” diameter; two low-pressure cylinders, 42” 
diameter, 28” common stroke; the vessel to measure 230’, 
length over all; 62’ 6” beam over guard; 42’ beam moulded; 
19’ 6” depth moulded. 

The “Edward T. Jeffrey” wil operate, when completed 
about June Ist, 1913, as a passenger steamer between San 
Francisco and the Western Pacific Railway depot at Oak- 
land. 

The boilers will be of the Babcock & Wilcox type, for a 
Working pressure of 160 pounds per square inch. 

The boilers will be operated with fuel oil by the Moore 

& Scott high-pressure mechanical oil system. 


Hough’s System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel Material 
and Other Like Cargo 


For Particulars Write 
EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 


16 California street San Francisco, Calif. 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF LIGHTHOUSE SERVICE 
The annual report of the Commissioner of Lighthouses 
to the Secretary of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1912, has been published. 


During the fiscal year 1912 the reorganization of the 
lighthouse service under the provisions of the act of Con- 
gress approved June 17, 1910, was practically completed. 
All of the lighthouse districts, with the exception of the 
three river districts, are now in charge of civilian inspec- 
tors, who have been appointed under civil service rules, 
by promotion of men in the lighthouse service or other 
branches of the government having similar work, with an 
average length of previous service of about 16 years. The 
desirable qualifications for a lighthouse inspector include 
a knowledge of nautical affairs, training in engineering as 
required in connection with the construction and repair of 
lighthouse works, vessels, and machinery, business ex- 
perience, and ability to judge and handle men. 

The United States Lighthouse Service maintains aids to 
navigation on all coasts under the jurisdiction of the 
United States, except the Philippine Islands and Panama, 
and also on the principal interior rivers. This service is 
charged with the maintenance of aids to navigation along 
46,828 statute miles of coast line and river channel. 


During the fiscal year there was a net increase of 582 
in the number of aids to navigation maintained, the total 
at the end of the year being 12,824. Of these, 4,516 are 
lights of all classes and 553 are fog signals. The total 
number of aids in Alaska, including lights, fog signals, 
buoys and daymarks in commission at the close of the 
fiscal year, was 265. There are now 95 lights in Alaska, 
as compared with 37 lights on June 30, 1910. 


Improvements in aids to navigation have been made as 
follows: Flashing or occulting lights were installed in 
place of fixed lights at 35 stations; incandescent oil-vapor 
lamps were substituted for oil-wick lamps at 39 stations; 
acetylene lights were substituted for ofl lights at 44 sta- 
tions. Service tests have been made of an automatic sub- 
marine bell buoy, operated by the sea. Various other im- 
provements in the details of light and fog signal apparatus 
and other equipment have been made. 

The appropriations for the maintenance of the Light- 
house Service for the fiscal year 1913 are $5,037,410, being 
the same as for the preceding fiscal year. In addition, 
there are appropriations of $526,500 for special works, in- 
cluding light vessels and the completion of urgent works. 

During the fiscal year 46 tenders and 65 light vessels 
were in commission. Plans are under way for the con- 
struction of light vessels No. 98, No. 99, No. 100 and No. 
101, and also for the construction of four new tenders. 

Various details of administration were revised and im- 
portant economies were effected in the distribution of oil 


and in the purchase of coal. 
Estimates for Special Works 


The estimates submitted to Congress for the Lighthouse 
Service this year include the following items for special 
work on the Pacific Coast: 

Lighthouse tender, general service................ $250,000 
80,000 


Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, aids to navigation......... 
Cape St. Elias, Alaska, light station.............. 115,000 - 
Puget Sound, Wash., aids to navigation............ 30,000 
Point Vincente, Cal., light station................ 75.000 
Alaska, aids to navigation....................... 40,000 - 
Alaska, lighthouse depot......................04. 40,000 - 
Point Pinos, Cal., light station.................... 30,000 
Kauhola Point, Hawaii, light station............. 15,000 
Kellett Bluff, Wash., light station................ 40,000 
Coquille River, Oregon, aids to navigation........ 4,000 
Warrior Rock, Oregon, light station.............. 2,000 
40,000 


Goat Island, Cal., lighthouse depot............... 
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HARBOR-DOCK AND TERMINAL IMPROVEMENTS 


TACOMA TO BE NORTHERN TERMINAL OF NEW 
LINE OF STEAMERS 

Mr. M. Ford, of W. R. Grace & Co., in a letter addressed 
to the Tacoma Commercial Club and Chamber of Com- 
merce, states that this company “is particularly interested 
in Tacoma, as this is the northern terminal of our North 
Pacific Line, operated between Puget Sound and San 
Francisco and the west coast of South America. 

“As you are no doubt aware, we are also building at 
Philadelphia American steamers for operation through 
the Panama Canal between Puget Sound ports and San 
Francisco and Atlantic Coast ports, and Tacoma will 
probably also be the northern terminal of this line. 

“The company will be operated under the name of the 
Atlantic & Pacific Steamship Co. The first steamer of 
the line—S. S. ‘Santa Cruz’—was launched in November, 
and is expected to sail from Philadelphia and New York 
via Magellan, during February, with a general cargo for 
San Francisco and Puget Sound ports. 

“The following steamers, S. S. ‘Santa Clara,’ S. S. ‘Santa 
Catalina’ and S. S. ‘Santa Cecelia’ will be ready for opera- 
tion as soon as the Canal is opened.” 

W. R. Grace & Company are at present booking freight 
for the S. S. “Santa Cruz,” to be loaded at Philadelphia 
and New York for Puget Sound ports. 


PROGRESS AT PORT OF VICTORIA, B. C. 

The principal item of interest at this Port within the 
past thirty days is the agreement arrived at between the 
Provincial Government and Canadian Pacific and Northern 
Pacific Railway Company’s four terminals on the late Song- 
hees Indian Reserve, situated practically in the center of 
the city. The plans provide for about seventy acres of 
trackage, etc., and in addition there will be a common-user 
roadway and trackage along the waterfront between the 
terminals and the water. The plan also provides for com- 
mon-user wharves. 

We are informed by the city representative in the Fed- 
eral Parliament, through the Victoria, B. C., Board of 
Trade, of the intention of the Government of Canada to 
include in the estimates about to be brought down a large 
sum to provide for the immediate construction of wharf 
accommodation at Victoria's outer harbor in addition to 
the breakwater, particulars of which we have already an- 
nounced. It is also intended to remove by contract, 
variously estimated to the value of three to four hundred 
thousand dollars, rock in the inner harbor just in front of 
the proposed passenger wharf. 


NEW SERVICE OF HAMBURG-AMERIKA LINE 


The following information regarding the new service of 
this company was recently sent us from Hamburg, over 
the signature of Mr. H. Balluder: 

“We will inaugurate a monthly sailing in January from 
here via China and Japan to Vancouver and Portland, the 
steamers to return in the same manner to Europe. If suf- 
ficient inducement offers, we may also call at different 
South ports, but nothing can be decided in this connection 
at the moment. We must first wait and see what support 
we get for this new line before we can fix a definite 
itinerary. 

“phis is all I can say about this new venture for the 
time being.” 


The S. S. “Arna” has been chartered to load at New 
York about February Ist with a cargo of steel rails, ete., 
consigned to Messrs. Evan-Coleman & Evans, Ltd., of 
Vancouver, B. C. 


Google 


PROPOSED CONSTRUCTION OF PIERS IN NEW 
YORK HARBOR 
Regarding the agitation to construct piers at New York 


to be 1,000 feet in length, we are advised that this situa- 
tion is substantially as follows: 


The War Department having refused permission to con- 
tinue the temporary extension of piers in the Chelsea dis- 
trict now used for the accommodation of the largest ships, 
{t became necessary for the city to adopt a continuing 
policy for the future with a view to making permanent 
provision for ships of this class. The end sought could be 
reached in two manners. One by extending and straight- 
ening the pier-head line between 30th street and the Bat- 
tery, which will permit the construction of several piers 
of 1,100 feet length or thereabouts, and a number of others 


between 800 and 1,100 feet, without etending the slips 
inshore. 


This, however, will involve the assent of the Secretary 
of War whose engineers have hitherto not viewed any en- 
croachment upon the fairway of the river with favor. The 
river at this point, however, is of ample width. The pro- 
ject indicated is simply the straightening of the line be- 


tween the two points of the present greatest projection. 
This plan has been approved by the city authorities and 
is to be urged upon the War Department. 

The second project is the construction of eight piers of 
at least 1,000 feet length, and probably 1,200 feet, between 
Forty-fourth street and Fifty-sixth street on the Manhattan 
waterfront of the Hudson River. This site has likewise 
been formally adopted by the Board of Estimate and Ap 
portionment, and tentative plans for the development have 
been prepared, but no step has yet been taken toward 
actual construction. To build piers of the length named at 
this point will require that the slips be excavated inshore 
from 200 to 400 feet. This excavation will be almost 
wholly through rock, and north of Fiftieth street, in order 
to provide for a depth of 40 feet a rock section 300 feet in 
width by 85 feet vertically must be removed for a distance 
of from 200 to 400 feet. In addition a considerable tract of 
expensive land must be acquired at a cost of many million 
dollars. 

Rough estimates of the cost of this improvement as & 
whole indicate an expense of from thirty-two to forty mil- 
lion dollars, according to the number of piers to be built. 

It is not the intention of the City to proceed at once with 
the entire improvement, but it is probable that two or 
more of the piers at the south end of the area where con- 
struction is less difficult will very soon be authorized. 

In addition to the pier improvements described above, 
the City will immediately adopt plans for a terminal rail- 
road along the entire Brooklyn waterfront between Brook- 
lyn Bridge and Bay Ridge, a distance of several miles. In 
connection with this it is practically certain that the de- 
velopment of the large extent of waterfront property 
owned by the City at South Brooklyn will rapidly proceed. 
Two piers have already been constructed by the City at 
this point, one of them being 1,600 feet in length, and it 
is probable that the others, plans for which have not yet 
been drawn, will likewise be made sufficiently large to ac 
commodate modern ships of the largest size. This de- 
velopment, however, has not yet been crystalized, but 15 
certain to follow as a logical result of the construction of 
the terminal railroad which has practically been de- 
termined upon. 
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SHIPPING FACILITIES AT THE PORT OF CORONEL 


We are indebted to La Compania de Arauco, Ltd., for 
the following extensive report regarding the Port of Coro- 
nel: 
“The chief movement in Coronel is the bunkering of 
steamers. There is also some movement in the shipment 
of bran, flour, etc., to steamers for conveyance to Europe 
and the Northern Pacific ports. 

The following table will give an 


quantity of coal handled: 
Coal Shipped From 


idea as to the 


Tons Tons 

1911 1910 

COTrOne]. 2) id.¢ caeseewee eet ieee eihee Bos 335,000 267,000 
DOta. ee se tsiace OS are Ge ee Sore Ssataea eas 206,000 166,000 
LebU ko Ca ea bine 2450 hs 26 Oe a eae 50,500 47,500 
Tota] cock stew conde tek Mana anak dawlees 691,500 480,500 


Coal Dispatched By Railway 
1911 1910 


373,200 tons 352,800 tons 
The total coal production including that used for con- 


sumption, of all the coaling companies, was as follows: 
1911 1910 


1,158,600 tons 999,918 tons 
showing an improvement in 1911 of 158,742 tons. 

As regards the bunkering of steamers, there are in all in 
Coronel, four coaling companies, viz.: The Schwager Co., 
the Sucesion Rojas, the Coronel and Lota Co., the Arauco 
Co., Ltd. 

In Lota there is only the Coronel and Lota Co., and in 
Lebu: “Errazuriz” Coaling Co., “Boca Lebu” Coaling Co., 
“Victoria” Coaling Co. 

As regards the dispatch of steamers bunkering, we must 
confine our information to the Arauco Co. 

The coal is brought down from our own collieries by our 
own railway. As a rule there is no reason why a steamer 
should be delayed. The total tonnage that can be shipped 
in one day depends on the time of the year and the fa- 
cilities that the steamers may have for coaling, some steam- 
ers being very badly off for gear to suit local coaling 
methods, whilst others are well found. Coaling arrange- 
ments here are: Lighters of 20 tons capacity go alongside 
ships and coal is placed in 1-ton canvas slings and hauled 
up by ship’s derricks worked by steam winches on board. 

Under good conditions we have this year put on board 
between two steamers in one day over 900 tons of 1,016 
kilos, but a good average day’s work would be 600 tons. 

The following are some instances of steamers coaling 


with us: 


Steamer Tons Arrived Sailed 
“Orange Branch”........ 493.00... Jan. 25........ Jan. 25 
California” ............. 455......Feb. 4.......... Feb. 5 
“Ganelon” deacnaseaee at 834...... March 6...... March 7 
es 595. ..... April 2......... April 3 
“Quillota” Me eau thaed ora Binds 347...... May 10........ May 10 
me hiloe” eds aside oP eee 471...... June 10........ June 11 
“Quilpue” Ay, Wc cade eile Se be 398...... July 12........ July 12 
“Burgemeister Hachm’n”.666...... Aug. 1.......... Aug. 2 
“Anglo Patagonian”...... 500...... Sept. 17....... Sept. 17 
“W iow Branch”......... 673......O0ct. 22......... Oct. 23 
Olivant” .o0.....00000.. 9 & reer ee Nov. 15........ Nov. 15 


These are a few examples of steamers which have re- 
ceived an average dispatch from this company this year. 
With regard to those steamers which have arrived one 
day and left the next, it must be taken into account that 
in many cases steamers arrived in the afternoon of one 
day and left in the morning of the following day. 

As regards delays to steamers, we may quote you two or 
three of the worst cases: 


Steamer Tons Arrived Sailed 
quiaels Sdiedate mance ne, 1,204...... April 6........ April 12 
a ine Branch” bile ne ieee T00...... April 8........ April 14 
Rauma” ooo... ols, 3847...... Sept. 18....... Sept. 25 
Holmwood” ........... 301...... Sept. 18....... Sept. 26 


The delay in the first two cases was due to the fact 
that these steamers arrived in Easter week, and other 
steamers having cleared us out of our stocks of coal, and 
the miners refusing to work through all the week, we could 
not get the vessels away. The same remarks apply to the 
two latter steamers, which arrived here during the cele- 
bration of the Independence, i. e., 18th, 19th and 20th, when 
our miners, as in the first two instances, did not work for 
a week. One of the worst evils that the colliery companies 
here have to contend with is the great intemperance of 
the miners, especially when they are paid, which occurs 
about every two months, when the mines remain idle each 
time for an average of seven days.. 

As regards the shipping of flour per day, this, of course, 
varies according to the equipment of the steamer and the 
notice given us, but a good average may be taken as 100 
tons per day. 

With reference to the discharge of cargo, this company 
is only interested in the discharge of stores, machinery, 
etc., for the mines and railway, and no fixed average quan- 
tity can be given, as it wholly depends on the class of 
cargo, and the way the ship can work same. In the case 
of the “Inca” lately, for instance, it took us two days to 
discharge about 100 tons of machinery, etc., in which were 
included two locomotives and two railway carriages. 

Coronel Port 

The following is a description of the port, with particu- 
lars as to the shipping and coaling facilities, and details 
of the charges incurred by steamers coaling there: 

Coronel is situated about six miles north of Lota, and 
about 40 miles south of Talcahuano. The bay is open, and 
being well protected from the north, is available at all 
times. The anchorage is good ahead of mooring buoys, 
the depth of water there being about seven fathoms. 

There are no facilities for dry docking nearer than Tal- 
cahuano, but urgent repairs can be done in the workshops 
belonging to the Arauco railway. 

Provisions are easily obtainable, and at cheaper rates 
than in more Northern ports. Fresh vegetables of nearly 
every description can be bought with facility. 

Pilotage is not compulsory, but should this be desired, 
the usual charge for bringing steamers in and mooring 
up to buoy would be about $50, paper. 

There is an abundant supply of fresh water of good 
quality, which is delivered to vessels by special water 
boats. The minimum charge for any quantity up to 17 tons 
is £1 15s, and from this quantity upwards, the charge 
would be 2s 6s per ton. 

Coaling 

This is done from piers, the trucks being emptied by 
chutes into the lighters, which have an average capacity 
of about 20 tons each. The lighters are towed out to the 
steamers by steam tugs, the coal being shipped on board 
by canvas slings, each sling holding about one ton of 
coal. In order to get a quick dispatch, it is most essential 
that the steamers be equipped with good derricks, one at 
an easy distance from each part of the ship where the coal 
is taken in. The derricks should be arranged to swing 
well out clear of the side of the ship, as with short booms, 
when the slings are hauled up, they are apt to knock 
against the side of the steamer, thus causing the coal to be 
lost by falling between the ship’s side and the coal lighter, 
through part of the sling’s contents being jerked out. 

From 400 to 800 tons can be shipped in one day and in 
summer even up to 900 tons can be embarked. Coaling is 
only done between sunrise and sunset, no work being done 
after dark. The extra charge for bunkering on Sundays or 
other non-working days works out to about 6d extra per 
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ton. The charge for trimming on usual occasions is 6d per 
ton, and steamers can be coaled in quarantine without any 
extra charge. 
Charges 

Steamers, calling for bunkers only, pay the equivalent 
of 17s in accordance with the current rate of exchange. 

Steamers calling to load or discharge general cargo 
would pay port charges equivalent to £2. In addition to 
this, a payment of 10 cents Chilian gold per registered ton 
has to be paid, and also a further 10 cents Chilian gold per 
registered ton, for hospital and light dues, respectively. 
(The Chilian gold dollar is worth 18d.) These charges ap- 
ply to steamers calling to discharge full or part cargo of 
any description, or to land or embark passengers, or to 
load cargo. The hospital and light dues are only paid 
once every twelve months. Should the steamer call again 
within the same period she would be exempt from these 
charges, both in this or any other Chilian port. 

The usual agency fee for attending to ship’s business is 
£2 2s. 

General Agency 

Lighter hire and landing general cargo would be 4s 6d 
per ton of 1,000 kilos. Commission on fares and freights 
5 per cent, or a minimum agency fee of £5.” 
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NO COALING STATION AT HONOLULU FOR 
THE T. K. K. 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha is not to establish a coaling 
station at Honolulu. The Daily Press has on several oc- 
casions dwelt at some length to the contrary and also as 
to the advantage that Japan would derive from this move 
by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha. 

Mr. W. A. Avery, Assistant General Manager for this 
company, at San Francisco, is quite emphatic in his denial, 
which we publish herewith: 

“Referring further to your letter of November 25th, and 
following our reply of December 2nd, we now beg to ad- 
vise that since the letter in question was written one of 
the directors of this company, whom we have been ex- 
pecting, has ‘arrived in San Francisco and your letter has 
been brought to his attention. He advises that there is 


absolutely no truth whatsoever in the report; and we wish 
to further say that this company is not contemplating at 
the present time—or in the future—establishing a coaling 


station at Honolulu, nor has such a proposition been even 
under consideration.” 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


In passing from the old to the new year, we can afford 
to stop a moment just to get our reckonings and to wonder 
whether we wil be able to steer a true course through 
1913. Nineteen Hundred and Twelve brought to the people 
of these United States peace and prosperity. Larger crops 
than ever before were harvested; our granaries have been 
filled to overflowing; the hum of the factory wheel has 
never ceased; we have quarreled with no one, and we 
have disposed of a presidential election without seriously 
hindering commerce. We have made splendid advance- 
ment in the work of the Panama canal, the greatest under- 
taking of recent times; the conservation of our national 
resources is no longer a theoretical but a practical proposi- 
tion; labor and capital have, we believe, been brought to 
a better understanding in many cases, and vast numbers 
of people from all parts of the world have entered our 
ports to unite in the process of developing industrious and 
peaceful citizens. 

In the last analysis, we have entered the new year under 
most auspicious circumstances and with an evident desire 
to be mutually helpful one to the other. 

Although there have been numerous wars during the last 
quarter of a century which have entailed an infinitely 
greater loss of life and heavier burdens for the people, the 
recent Balkan conflict wrought very serious hardships 
upon the European nations. It has been estimated that 
nearly half a billion dollars in new loans will have to be 
floated during the coming year to repair the waste caused 
by the war, to say nothing of the interference with general 
trade in the territory contiguous to that of the belligerent 
nations. 

Conditions in the United States are very much more 
favorable than are those encountered at the principal 
financial centers of Europe, because of the extraordinary 
complications incident to the Balkan war, and in New 
York the banks are in a relatively strong position. 

With the adjustment of the January dividends and the 
interest payments, which will exceed $240,000,000 this 
year, the tension in the money market has been relieved 
for the most part. This does not mean, however, that 
money rates will become immediately easy, for general 
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trade throughout the country is too active to admit of a 
quick reaction from the decided firmness which has lately 
prevailed, but the most difficult money market period of 
the year has passed with fewer complications than were 
expected a month ago, before the interior markets began 
to remit heavily to New York. 

The bond market is still stagnant in the sense that it is 
almost impossible for bankers here or in Europe to place 
with the public large blocks of bonds at anything like the 
old 4 per cent basis. In this connection, it is well to re 
member that the great foreign markets will be taken up 
for some months In arranging for the new financing made 
necessary by the waste incident to the Balkan war, but as 
soon as Europe’s buying power is restored there will be 
renewed foreign buying of American securities on an eXx- 
tensive scale. It may be well to bear in mind, however, 
that much depends on the time required for the foreign 
situation to mend and on the absolute elimination from 
people’s minds of the fear of a great European war. Had 
it not been for the Balkan war there is no doubt that 
Europe would have sent us from $40,000,000 to $50,000,000 
of gold in payment of the great exports of merchandise 
and staples. This is indicated by the wonderful prosperity 
of our foreign trade as shown by the export figures for 
November, the total of $277,900,000 being $23,000,000 in 
excess of any previous monthly record. This gave aD eX 
cess of exports over imports for the month of $124,700,000— 
a figure also without precedent—and shows that 1912 will 
in all probability pass into history as the first twelve 
month period on record when agricultural exports reached 
one billion dollars in value. The indications are also that 
the international trade balance during 1912 will exceed 
$600,000,000. 

Anticipated changes in tariff schedules have caused 4 
slight halt in certain lines of business pending more 
definite information on the subject. This halt has not yet 
become much of a factor in general trade and there is 
reason to believe that it will amount to very little in the 
way of actually retarding business. At the same time, it 
is natural for manufacturers at such a time to defer their 
commitments until they have some satisfactory knowledge 
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respecting the tariff conditions which will prevail later. 
It is fair to assume that the work of revising the tariff 
will be taken up without delay when the extra session 
begins work at Washington. There is also reason to be- 
lieve that the revision will be provided for on lines which 
will inflict the least hardship to industries which would be 


affected by a reduction of duties. 

The extent to which the Parcels Post system, just in- 
troduced in the United States, will affect our methods of 
doing business will be one of the interesting developments 
of the year. The tendency, especially on the part of the 
small store keeper, to buy in limited quantities—what 
might be called a “hand to mouth” policy—has been mak- 
ing progress slowly but surely. Just what influence the 
Parcels Post will exert on this phase of the situation will 
be worthy of careful study. 

The business outlook in the United States continues 
very satisfactory and, barring the slight interruption inci- 
dent to such hesitation as may be brought about by the 
consideration of tariff revision, it is fair to expect that 
trade will keep up in large volume for at least months to 
come. In fact, many industries have now enough business 
on their books to insure steady employment for their 
regular forces during a considerable portion of 1913. 

THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York. 


HALF YEARLY REPORT OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


The gross profits of the company for the half-year ending 
September 30th, 1912, amount to yen 4,944,290.743, out of 


which there has been paid: 


Yen 

Depreciation of the Company's fleet and 
PFOPCTY sek bade ia a ees Oe ee ea Cee ees 979,490.680 
Insurance fund .......... 00. cee ee eee eee eens 569,889.340 
591,842.850 


2,141,222.870 
leaving a balance of Yen 3,686,012.305, including Yen 882,- 
944.432 brought forward from the last account. 

The directors now propose that Yen 140,153.390 be added 
to the reserve fund, raising it to Yen 3,448,840.339, Yen 
258,579.925 to the reserve for the annual reduction of sub- 
sidies, bringing it to Yen 2,544,809.370, and Yen 1,300,000 
to the fund for the extension of services and improvement 
of the fleet, making that amount to a total of Yen 6,300,000; 
also that Yen 73,555 be allowed as directors’ and auditors’ 
fees. From the remainder the directors recommend a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent per annum, which will 


absorb Yen 1,100,000. 
The balance, Yen 813,723.990, will be carried forward to 


the next account. 


At the 72nd ordinary general meeting of the Peninsular 
& Oriental Steam Navigation Co., held on Dec. 10th, the 
directors, after providing for the usual dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum on the preferred stock, recom- 
mended a dividend on the deferred stock of 6% per cent 
for the six months, together with a bonus at the rate of 5 
ber cent, making the total interim dividend of 3% per cent 
paid in May, a total distribution on the deferred stock of 15 


Per cent for the year. 


Messrs. Dodwell & Co. Ltd. announce their removal from 
Offices in the Berlin Building to the fourth floor of the Ta- 
Coma Building, corner of Eleventh and A streets, Tacoma, 
Wash. Messrs. Dodwell & Co. are Pacific Coast agents for 
the Blue Funnel Line, the Ocean Steamship Company, 
Ltd, the China Mutual Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., and 


the Puget Sound, British Columbia Line. 
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FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 

We publish herewith the general monthly freight report 
of Messrs. Hind-Rolph & Co., prepared for the readers of 
the Pacific Marine Review: 

“The freight markets for the past month have not shown 
any very startling features, but the year closed with rates 
firm, although, as usual, at the end of the year there was 
no great volume of chartering business done. Rates, how- 
ever, were well maintained and there seems to be no likell- 
hood of any falling off in the near future. The most in- 
teresting fixtures to advise are the followiug: 


Sailers— 
“Neotsfield,” lumber, Sydney...........seeeeeeee 55s 
“Dunsire” and “Drummuir,” lumber, Sydney..... 57s 6d 
“Paul,” lumber, Newcastle................-0008 *58s 9d 
“Paul,” lumber, Melbourne or Adelaide......... *708 
“Paul,” lumber, Fremantle.................0000- 748 
“Battle Abbey,” lumber, Newcastle.............. 588 9d 
“Puako,” lumber, Sydney or Newcastle.......... 61s 3d 
“Puako,” lumber, option direct nitrate port...... 63s 9d 
“Puako,” lumber, option Callao...............+. 62s 6d 
“Wm. H. Smith,” “Eldorado” and “Balboa,” lum- 

ber to Valparaiso F. O. Pisagua Range...... 65s 
“Lottie Bennett,” lumber to a direct port Chile 
(0) oie 22:) | Laer eee ce ative uraereis 62s 6d 
“Lottie Bennett,” lumber, option two ports Peru. .65s 
“Annie M. Campbell” and “Winslow,” lumber two 
Ports Peru ....... cece cece eee e cess ence ....658 
“Metropolis,” Portland, U. K. cont.............. 3883 9d 
“Steinbek,” Portland, U. K. cont............... 37s 9d 
*Option 
Steamers— 
“Damara,” time charter delivery and redelivery 
San Francisco, about seven months.......... vf) 
“Verona,” time charter, delivery San Francisco, 
redelivery Puget, about seven months..... 68 101d 
“Mathilda,” time charter, delivery Puget, rede- 
livery China .......... cece cece cree ences 98 
“Mathilda,” time charter (to follow), delivery 
Puget, redelivery Austratia................. 88 3d 
“Terrier,” time charter, delivery Puget, redelivery 
AvistrAll A= c.5 5 ose Selo eet Ae ek eye wee eee ea 8s 
“Twickenham,” Portland-Japan.................. 258 
478 6d 


“Strathlorne,” Portland U. K. cont.............. 


NEW APPOINTMENT FOR MR. T. W. C. SPENCER 

The Pacific Marine Review takes pleasure in joining Mr. 
T. W. C. Spencer’s numerous friends who have extended 
their congratulations to him on his appointment as sur- 
veyor by the American Bureau of Shipping, Register of 
American and Foreign Shipping and American J.loyd, for 
Seattle and the District of Puget Sound. 

Mr. Spencer's years of experience, with an unapproach- 
able clean record as chief engineer and assistant superin- 
tendent engineer cf the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, 
fully qualifies him for the position which he now occupies 
and creditably fills with dignity and  conscientiousness, 
qualities for which he is well known by his many well 
wishers. 

While it is only too true that the American Bureau can 
not measure itself in rulings for the execution of survey 
and classification of vessels nor in the extension and use- 
ful sphere in which the British Lloyds is called upon to 
render the shipping community at large, a movement is 
now under way to bring the American Bureau up to the 
British Lloyds standard. Legislation is at present much 
concerned with these matters and if successful in the 
establishment of such a standard, Mr. Spencer's appoint- 


ment is of much significance. 
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THE CALIFORNIA-ATLANTIC S. S. LINE 

The failure on Dec. 31st, of Bates & Chesebrough (the 

California-Atlantic S. S. Line) did not come as a sudden 
surprise to the shipping community. It has been known 
for some time that the firm was in financial difficulties, 
which culminated with the disaster to the S. S. “Pleiades,” 
a chartered steamer, which ran ashore on Cape San Lazaro 
about three months ago, but which was floated and re- 
turned to San Francisco, having been bound for Balboa 
with a full cargo for the Canal Zone and New York. 
- The company started business in October, 1910, and was 
heralded as a powerful rival to the Pacific Mail, and also 
a saviour to importers, exporters and to the public. What- 
ever the real cause of the failure may have been, the firm 
attributes it to the cutting of rates by the Pacific Mail, the 
failure of the Panama Railroad to handle its shipments 
with dispatch across the Isthmus, and as a final straw the 
disaster to the “Pleiades.” No doubt all of these were 
contributing factors, but in addition must be taken the 
fact that the company operated with chartered steamers, 
and with the high rates of charter hire now prevailing and 
the competition of a powerful competitor like the Pacific 
Mail, which owns its own steamers, freight rates which 
would attract business were not sufficiently remunerative 
to make expenses. The company was assured of support 
by merchants both East and West, notwithstanding what 
its principal competitor might do, and it had the backing, 
at first, and the free advertising of the daily press, but not- 
withstanding all of this it would appear that the almighty 
dollar counted and exports and imports sought the cheapest 
method of transportation. That the public reaped any 
benefit is doubtful. Backing by the press is very well in 
its way, but it must be supplemented by the backing of 
sufficient funds, and this backing the California-Atlantic 
S. S. seemed to lack. While we understand that Messrs. 
Bates & Chesebrough are sanguine of interesting more 
capital, yet in view of past experience that seems rather 
doubtful. 

On top of the report of this failure comes the report that 
the Luckenbach S. S. Co. will operate a line of steamers 
from San Francisco to Panama, connecting with its own 
steamers on the Atlantic side. They will start operations 
with the S. S. “Pleiades,” which they own and which was 
chartered by Bates & Chesebrough. This company has 
been in the transportation business for 50 years and owns 
a fleet of steamers plying on the Atlantic. It has ample 
financial backing and should prove a worthy competitor 
of even such a company as the Pacific Mail. The company 
owns and operates twelve large freighters, four on this 
coast, and should it confine its operations to trade via the 
Panama Railroad or Panama Canal it would find ample 
use for all. 
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ON SAFETY OF NAVIGATION 
By E. Francke 

HE steady and phenomenal progress made in ship 
é i construction during the past twenty years has re- 

sulted from the energies of the naval architect, the 
shipbuilder, the engineer and the shipowner. To attain 
the maximum safety at sea, these men have worked for 
years and are still working in close alliance with under- 
writers and such classification bureaus that provide the 
highest expert advice upon all proposals or suggestions for 
the improvement of hull or machinery and equipment. 

As much as we are concerned with the shaping of laws 
for safer navigation, the operation of ships under our flag 
in competition with the world cannot be realized until 
many other demands on our laws, times and usages have 
been considerably modified. 

“Safety of Navigation on Water” constituted a hearing, 
commencing on June 6, 1912, before a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Commerce, United States Senate, Sixty- 
second Congress, Second Session on S. J. R. 112, S. 6976 
and S. 7038, to promote safety of navigation on water, re- 
garding which hearing I have already made comments. 
However, the cream of this continued and immensely in- 
teresting hearing took place on June 13th last. 

I have never read and re-read any discussion with more 
profound interest, more extreme pleasure and keener satis- 
faction than the statements made on the above date by 
the Vice-President and General Manager of the Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company and the San Francisco-Portland 
Steamship Company, Mr. R. P. Schwerin of San Francisco. 
It is indeed no small compliment to this coast to have a 
man so brilliantly equipped to deliver classics on matters 
of such vital importance for the furtherance and better- 
ment of our Maritime affairs, matters which I do not be- 
lieve were ever more vividly and satisfactorily brought to 
a desired focus than on this day. 

After nineteen years of training in the United States 
Navy, from which Mr. Schwerin retired as. Lieutenant, he 
joined the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, in the service 
of which he rapidly arose to his present high and respon- 
sible position, showing remarkable tact and genius, as the 
operator, under untold odds, of the largest trans-Pacific 
steamship company under our flag. 

There are indeed few steamship managers who in per- 
sonal experience can combine the knowledge of sailor, 
navigator and operator, as well as designer of steamships. 
His own statement’ before this Committee, which narrative 
partially reproduced follows this article, amply confirms 
that he is in full possession of these attainments. Such 
many sided qualities of indisputable and immeasurable ad- 
vantage in this sphere are of a value which cannot be too 
highly estimated. I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Schwerin but thrice in years past; once in New York, then 
in Seattle and later in Yokohama; on two of these oc 
casions on board of large new vessels, just from the 
builder's hand, on board of which I happened to serve. 
On each opportunity I became _ strongly impressed 
not only with his keen sense of observance of every minute 
detail pertaining to the construction of the ships in ques- 
tion and their improved arrangements on and below the 
decks, but with the tremendous amount of accumulated 
knowledge always at his command. 

Intensely interesting in his conversation, alert and ener- 
getic in his actions and earnest in his convictions are 
some of Mr. Schwerin’s qualities, bespeaking of extraor- 
dinary genius for administrative purposes, but my ad- 
miration for the man, martinet as he is, is the absolute 
fairness with which he has treated on this occasion the 
many different and vital subjects which so intrinsically 
concern the American Merchant Marine at large. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that good use will be made of the 
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educational and effective manifestations of Mr. Schwerin 
before this Committee, which eventually will make its 
remedial recommendation for just legislation on matters 


pertaining to vessels under our Flag, principally employed 


in over-sea commerce, the expansion of which every 


patriotic American has at heart. 
That Mr. Schwerin’s capacity and qualities must have 


become apparent to all present is beyond the question of 
a doubt and I trust that all legislators thus concerned are 
thoroughly convinced of the benefit that may be derived 
by the nation at large from obtaining the services of a 
man of such caliber, such demonstrative ability and 
known experience in the conduct and government of mer- 
chant marine affairs. 

In every important business undertaking, other than 

that of the Government, men of training and known 
capacity are selected for executive places, to which no 
one could possibly aspire without perfect training in each 
particular sphere acquiring such demonstrative ability to 
prove the fitness of the real genius for executive manage- 
ment. 
Why should not this rule equally well apply to govern- 
mental affairs when it so necessarily and justly applies in 
private and corporate affairs? Who would not rejoice in 
and coincide with the views Mr. Schwerin has taken on 
the different issues of which many, if not all, must appeal 
to every conscientious steamship owner and manager? 

His statement on ship construction is so clear, concise 
and convincing that even a layman could not help but 
obtain at least a faint idea of this eminent and difficult 
problem. His suggestions for the adoption of a metallic 
lifeboat, the specification of which every builder would 
have to absolutely comply with, is the only solution to 
the menace with which for years past we have to no small 
disadvantage been confronted. The same refers to life 
rafts and life belts, but let heaven forbid the lawmaker 
from passing such condition into law, in order that we 
may be at liberty to progress with the times and improve 
these life-saving appliances as ever. changing conditions 
and times warrant. 

There is no doubt that if our mercantile marine is to 
prosper, it must be left to develop, free from the cramping 
influence of official control. I delight in Mr. Schwerin’s 
excellent and precise definition of classification and the 
equipment provided by law and required by law. Particu- 
larly appealing to the writer is this gentleman’s fairness 
to Lloyds Register and Bureau of Classification of British 
and Foreign Shipping, in which he has absolute faith and 
which he respects as the Bureau “par excellence.” 

With all due respect to other existing Bureaus for the 
survey and registry of shipping, there is in the writer’s 
opinion no bureau better equipped with knowledge and 
authority on the many problems which continually con- 
front the naval architect and the marine engineer. Its 
board, having fully proven its progressiveness, is com- 
prised of the most widely known and experienced ship- 
builders, naval architects, engineers, steelmakers and 
forgemasters of Great Britain. The ever-widening sphere 
of useful service which this society has been called upon 
to render to the shipping communities at large, both in 
Great Britain as well as in other countries the world over, 
is sufficient evidence of the confidence reposed in it. The 
survey and classification of the huge volume of shipping 
over which this society wields its sway imposes a great 
Tesponsibility, and the sound judgment, the admirable im- 
partiality and the dignity with which it discharges this 
responsibility is shown by the high esteem in which this 
society’s classification is held. Who would not like to see 
an American Lloyd created on such dignified principles, 
which creation would naturally require both capital and 
deep study, constituted of our best and most prominent 
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men, men of the same capacity, thorough training and 
ability as Lloyds has on its Committee; men of which the 
United States is not lacking by any means! 

Lloyd’s Register is to some extent an adjunct to the 
British Board of Trade—they work in harmony with the 
Board of Trade, especially in regards to freeboard—rulings 
which we so far have considered unnecessary, although 
we now seriously have commenced legislating on ‘Safety 
of Navigation on Water,” under which heading the Free- 
board Rule should not be missing as it unfortunately is 
now. Let us establish an American standard of ship- 
construction, a bureau of classification that would be 
recognized throughout the world, with its rulings well de- 
fined, serviceable, practicable, fair and useful from all and 
every aspect, but can we, or for that matter, can any 
other nation improve on the rules in vogue at Lloyds and 
to better advantage protect the legal and moral rights of 
all concerned? Can we—can any other nation? However, 
such Bureau should, in the writer’s opinion, not be under 
Government control, for reasons explained above, although 
competent, unprejudiced and capable government of- 
ficials could, in a limited number, be appointed to serve on 
the Board with no more power of jurisdiction granted 
them than any other member of the Board would have, a 
Board consisting of experts of all the different professions 
essential in the shipbuilding industry, including the steam- 
ship operator. 

Relative to the radio aspect of our law, Mr. Schwerin 
has said all that could be said, and the examples he has 
chosen are indeed convincing and should be duly heeded. 
The use of searchlights and binoculars were discussed in 
previous issues of this publication, and it is gratifying to 
know that Mr. Schwerin fully coincides with the views 
the writer has taken on this subject. It is on this par- 
ticular question, however, where this gentleman’s essence 
of seamanship is so vividly proven, when he states: “If I 
was officer of the deck (speaking of a sailing ship) and a 
fellow flashed that for me, I would want to kill him,” and 
continuing he said: “I can see with my eyes, I never re- 
quired a pair of glasses to find the object.” 

I am wondering how often our shipmasters felt as Mr. 
Schwerin so justly and vigorously expressed himself, when 
rounding Point Wilson with their vessels and the search- 
lights of our Forts Worden, Casey and Flagler flashed their 
blinding glares in all directions, obscuring through this 
reckless practice the less powerful aids to navigation, 
which exercise is truly an unpardonable menace to navi- 
gation in dark nights. 

I loath to again touch on the “Titanic” disaster, but 
among the evincing testimony and the many instances Mr. 
Schwerin has found essential to refer to, his absolute 
fairness, his faculty of sound judgment and reasoning 
power manifests itself to the best advantage in his views 
as to the cause of this deplorable case, which views must 
appeal to every fair-minded reader: “It is due to the per- 
sonal equation of the captain of that ship,” and further on 
he remarks: “You cannot provide against each and every 
exigency in this matter of saving life at sea.” How true 
such statements ring home! 

Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee, an associated member of the 
Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, in his 
“An April Crossing,” published last June, sagely said: 
“The human brain can not compute the combination of cir- 
cumstances or unusual or extraordinary conditions that 
may occur to the great ocean. Man may avoid many dan- 
gers, he can multiply the means of safety and methods of 
rescue, but he can not annihilate the ‘peril of the sea‘!” 

The highly esteemed Mr. Stevenson Taylor, who, as the 
retiring president of the Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, quoted the above mentioned and well 
judged words in his remarkable address made before this 
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society on this occasion, stating, “You have perhaps at- 
tributed the disaster to a combination of circumstances 
never happening before (that particular combination may 
never occur again) in which combination occurs human 
judgment, upon which in all walks of life, in all spheres 
of action, so much depends. True, we cannot annihilate 
the peril of the sea, and we must depend in a crisis on 
human judgment. There remains for men of our profes- 
sion all the greater responsibility to make our work safe, 
to at least approach the desired absolute safety, safety in 
spite of the possible fallibility of the human judgment 
which cannot be and should not be entirely eliminated.” 


Truth is not the agreement of knowledge with an object 
beyond itself, but the agreement of our judgments with 
the objects of our knowledge. The character of truth is 
its capability of enduring the test of universal experience, 


and coming unchanged out of every possible form of fair 
discussion. 


STATEMENT OF MR. R. P. SCHWERIN, VICE PRESI- 
DENT AND GENERAL MANAGER PACIFIC MAIL 
STEAMSHIP CO. AND SAN FRANCISCO AND PORT- 
LAND STEAMSHIP CO. BEFORE THE SUB-COMMIT- 


TEE ON COMMERCE, UNITED STATES SENATE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


“Mr. Chairman and Senators, I would like to call atten- 
tion to some of the questions that have presented them- 
selves to my mind with respect to Senate bill 6976. The 
first portion of that bill relating to the filing with the proper 
officer of the United States government a statement of 
capitalization, etc., I think is eminently proper for all for- 
eign shipping corporations transacting business in this 
country. We have to do it for American ships transacting 
exactly the same character of business in a foreign coun- 
try. We have to file statements of incorporation and capi- 
talization very much upon the same lines that are provided 
for in this bill. I do not see that there could be any pos- 
sible objection to it. Furthermore, I do not see what pos- 
sible objection there could be to any foreign ship being 
subjected to exactly the same inspection laws as our own 
tonnage. As an illustration of that, I would cite that when 
tue French line was operating on the Pacific, carrying pas- 
sengers from Japan to Honolulu, they always broke down 
alt their passenger accommodations and cleared them away 
before reaching the harbor so that there was no possible 
chance to inspect the cubic measurements: whereas the 
American ship had to go in there and be subjected to the 
rigid inspection of the United States custom laws, and it 
seems to me that what is good for an American ship in an 
American port ought, correspondingly, to be good for a 
foreign ship operating in and out of our ports. 


I think there has been a misapprehension on the part of 
some gentlemen who appeared before you, that these par- 
ticular sections applied to American ships. As I understand 
it, they applied solely to foreign ships. We filed today 
before the Commissioner of Corporations our return of 
earnings and expenses, which cover all the points which 
are set forth in this bill. 

“We are subjected to examination by the Japanese im- 
migration inspectors for steamboat inspection in Japan, 
and we have to comply with the Japanese inspection laws, 
and we pay a fee for their inspection of the ship. 

There is no reason why our government’ should not 
charge a fee for inspection of a foreign ship. I do not 
think that any foreign shipowner would object to it. It is 
done in other countries. We have simply allowed the 
foreign shipowner to come here and do pretty much as 
he pleases. 

Senator Smith. Admiral Watt suggests that it would be 
desirable for us to know whether that fee should be a 
lump sum or whether it ought to be based on the passenger 
capacity of the ship. 

Mr. Schwerin. I should consider that the best way to 
get at that would be a Jump sum for a ship of a certain 
size, and under and above that, so much per registered net 
tonnage additional. That would give a lump sum for a 
reasonable-sized ship, and then for the additional amount 
of work which was required to inspect a very large ship— 
the larger number of inspectors required—the charge 
would be collected accordingly. I do not suppose the idea 
is to make the charge prohibitive. A charge simply carries 
dignity with the inspection. 
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It makes it official if there is a charge. I, as a steamship 
operator, would like very much to have my remarks on 
section 5 considered only in the light of a desire to help, 
and not through a desire to criticize. The people in the 
steamship business must run their boats with the idea of 
doing a commercial business, and a vessel must be con- 
structed in a way that you can handle your tonnage and 
handle your passengers, supplies, and fuel, and everything 
that goes to cover the operations of a ship. 

Now, this section suggests a very radical change in the 
construction of a ship, and undertakes to read into the 
law certain conditions which I do not believe can be com- 
plied with. If you are going to construct ships to meet 
conditions of the “Titanic” disaster, then the rules should 
apply only to those vessels that are running in the Atlantic 
trans-occeanic trade and on the northern routes, and not 
to trade, for instance, to South America or on the Pacific 
Ocean, where you never meet ice and where ice is un- 
heard of. Now on the question of ship construction. 

If builders were required to carry a water-tight skin in- 
board and follow the outside plating, it will create a condi- 
tion very difficult to maintain in the physical care of the 
ship in the spaces between the inner and outer skin. 
Proper construction would require a space of at least four 
feet between the two skins, and as the beams, decks, 
spirketting plates and stringers would all have to go to 
the outer skin for proper construction, you would have the 
ship broken up into a system of boxes, say, every other 
frame being a belt frame and coming to the outer skin, 
and all these spaces must be cared for. This would require 
an enormous number of manhole plates. In case of a 
collision a ship would cut through the inner skin as well 
as the outer skin, and if only one compartment was filled 
there would be no donger of the ship sinking whether the 
ship was single or double skinned; nor would there be 
danger if two compartments were filled whether the ship 
was single or double skinned, and therefore I can not see 
what particular benefit there would be in this class of con- 
struction, even if it was a ship of the “Titanic” class built 
to run solely in the ice zone. 

If the “Titanic” had had an inner hull of that character, 
and all the conditions of the collision with the iceberg were 
the same, there is no question in my mind but that the 
enormous pressure on the outer skin would have ruptured 
the inner skin, forced the riveting, made the same open- 
ings or ruptures, and allowed the water in the same longi- 
tudinal length. 

Senator Nelson. From my information, if you will allow 
me, in speaking of the inner and outer skin, the frame— 
what I would call the frame—is between the two skins, 
is it? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelosn. Now, would that frame extend from 
the inner to the outer skin, or would it be a solid frame, 
or would it not? 

Mr. Schwerin. All the frames of the ship would not ex- 
tend to the inner skin. 

Senator Nelson. What would you fasten it on, then? 

Mr. Schwerin. You would have to have sufficient belt 
frames in each section, perhaps every other frame a belt 
frame, to properly secure the inner and outer skins together. 
This increased weight would be a very serious considera- 
tion. As I mentioned a moment ago, you have a series of 
box construction, and those boxes must be taken care of. 
You could not let the members inside rust and deteriorate. 
It would require continual vigilance to keep them up and a 
very difficult proposition. 

Senator Nelson. Would you not have a lot of little 
compartments if I may use the expression, between the 
outer and inner skin, between the frames? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; you could go on and develop the 
inter-costal construction until you got a ship so weighte 
down that it would be impossible to commercially operate 
on account of the displacement. In designing a ship we 
figure as closely as possible, consistent with safety, to 
save weight. Say, in construction 200 tons of weight was 
added to the ship and wasted in carrying capacity. If 
that ship made 20 voyages a year, you would carry 4.000 
tons of dead, unremunerative weight. If, on the other 
hand, you saved that 200 tons, you would have carried 
4,000 tons of freight, from which you would have received 
an earning, so you can see how a slight additional weight 
is for or against the earning capacity of the ship. Anyone 
who has handled and had the physical care of large ships 
knows the vast amount of metal to be kept from corrosion. 
Under the present construction there is a large acreage a 
metal to be taken care of, and you will have to realize what 
it means to take care of this box construction if you cars 
it up cither to the shear or to the between decks. AS 
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have said, I can not understand what particular benefit is 
to be derived from such construction. I believe that in 
case of collision the ship would be cut through the inner 
and outer skin. It does not follow that the ship will sink 
because a single compartment is filled, as no one under- 
takes today to build a ship without arranging for stability 


with two compartments filled. 
Senator Smith. What have you to say about the “Ar- 


kansas” the other day? 

Mr. Schwerin. Had the “Arkansas” or the “Utah” or the 
“Florida” touched ice as the “Titanic” did and under ex- 
actly the same conditions they would have gone down 
without anyone aboard having a chance to stick their 
nose above the deck. 

Senator Smith. She did not go down the other day. 

Mr. Schwerin. No; she struck under her double bottom. 

Senator Smith. She struck on the bottom, but she had a 


double bottom. 
Mr. Schwerin. Yes; I am not speaking against double- 
bottom construction. I refer to doubling the construction 
When we constructed the 


above the double-bottom space. 
“Korea” and “Siberia,” which at that time were the largest 


ships built in this country, the usual construction of the 
double bottom at the ends or sides was carried up and 
not down to the turn of the bilge. We had an accident 
with a ship and she was injured where the double bottom 
was fastened to the ship’s side; that is, just above the 
turn of the bilge; so that in this case the double bottom 
did not prevent the cargo hold being filled with water. To 
avoid this situation, the “Korea” and “Siberia” were de- 
signed by turning up the ends of the double bottom instead 
of turning the floor plating down; in other words, if this 
construction had been the method on the ship I spoke of 
as having stranded the water would not have entered into 
the hold and damaged the cargo. 

These ships have only an 8-inch dead rise of floor. Now 
the usual construction bends down like that (indicating). 
Here are the frames coming here (indicating). We turned 
it up here about 4 feet. 

Now, if a ship hits a rock on the turn of the bilge right 
here (indicating) and breaks this in—this being the double 
bottom—of course the water will go into this cargo space; 
but if she hits on the turn of the bilge here (indicating) 
and this being similarly the double bottom the chances are 
water will not get into the ship. 

Admiral Watt. It all depends on that intercostal there. 

Mr. Schwerin. That plating is carried down just the same 
as if it had ended up on that member. That is not reduced 
in weight at all. The construction simply carries the plat- 
ing up on the inside of the frame making that just so 
much higher. 

Senator Perkins. With 4 feet of space between the inner 
skin and the outer, what part of the cargo would it take? 

Mr. Schwerin. If you have a ship, say 50 feet beam, 
you weuld take off 8 feet of your beam, 4 feet each side. 
You take off 8 feet of beam. It would be a rather difficult 
thing to say just what that would reduce your entire cargo 
Space because it would vary with the size and character of 


the ship. 

Senator Perkins. 
ow? 

Mr. Schwerin. I should think more than that. 

Senator Perkins. Twenty-five per cent? 

Admiral Watt. If that double bottom on the “Titanic” 
had been continued up 4 feet further than your double 
bottom, part of that damage would have been restricted to 
the double bottom space undoubtedly. You say you car- 
Tied that up 4 feet? 

Admiral Watt. In order to provide against any damage 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes. 
above the turn of the bilge. 

Mr. Schwerin. The double bottom ships are easily 
handled when stranded unless the damage is above the 
turn of the bilge; the inner bottom being water tight, cargo 
can be lightered and the ship floated. But if the ship is 
Pierced above the double bottom, then the water enters 
the hold, damages the cargo, and makes the ship more 
difficult to float. This is merely a question of opinion. 
The turn of the bilge is a weak spot and a builder may 
desire to protect himself in that particular direction by 
turning the inner plates up instead of down, but it is not a 
bi question in the saving of the ship or in life-saving 

vice, 

Take the ships “Mongolia” and “Manchuria,” both about 
28,000 tons displacement: the government had provided no 
light at Makapu and the “Manchuria” ran on the coral 
reef at that point. The captain was 7 miles out of his 
reckoning after a run of 2,200 miles. She lay on that reef 
for 7 months and was finally pulled off. About 60 per cent 


Approximately 10 or 15 per cent any- 
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of her outer bottom plating had to come off, be 
straightened, and returned. 

The “Mongolia” went ashore on the reef at Midway 
Islands, and she finally came off with her fore hold filled 
with water. She was ruptured through her inner and 
outer bottoms. The chief engineer took all the pumps out 
of the engine room and rigged them up on the shelter deck, 
and brought her to Honolulu under her own steam, and 
after temporary repairs she steamed to San Francisco. 

I believe in the “Titanic” disaster the tremendous im- 
pact bulged in the whole side of the ship. I do not believe 
it is possible to rip or tear the steel sides out of a ship. 
I have seen a number of ships that have been ashore, and 
I have never seen the steel ripped. In the case of the 
“Manchuria” there was only one plate fractured. Practi- 
cally all the other plates were rerolled and returned to 


place. 

The “Algoa” struck a reef at Point Bonita entering the 
harbor of San Francisco. Her collision bulkhead and inner 
bottom were bulged up and in about 6 feet. All the rivet- 
ing was started, the plates were opened up along the 
riveting, but the plates themselves were not fractured, and 
yet she struck a heavy blow on the rocks and she is a ship 
capable of handling 12,000 tons of deadweight cargo. When 
people talk of ripping the sides out of a steel ship, I be 
lieve such talk is academic. 

Now, in regard to the longitudinal bulkheads. That is 
merely another device for the construction of inner skins, 
but I believe that longitudinal bulkheads, in some respects, 
are more dangerous than strict inner skins. A ship which 
might float with an open hold—even two—filled with wa- 
ter might sink if there was a longitudinal bulkhead and 
the entire weight was carried on one side of the ship. I 
consider such a proposition a very dangerous one for mer- 


chant ships. 

Not only that, but it is a very difficult thing to handle 
freight in a ship with longitudinal bulkheads. In the in- 
stallation of oil, in all our ships we have got to cut the 
oil tanks into compartments. We must have connection 
between these oil tanks so that the oil levels in all the 
tanks. We can not have one tank on one side of the ship 
full of oil and another tank partially empty. Alterations 
of 25 or 30 tons of weight in a ship will give a list of as 
high as 10 or 15 degrees, depending upon the method in 
which the ship has been loaded. The bill also provides that 
“bulkheads within the limits of the machinery space shall 
extend not less than 25 per cent of the draft of the vessel.” 

Now in one place you put requirements upon the ship and 
in another place you take them off. I believe the bulk- 
heads in the engine room and fire room space should ex- 
tend either to the first continuous deck—that is, the main 
continuous deck of a ship—as well as every other bulkhead 
in the ship. I am fully in favor of the proposition that 
there should be no water-tight doors allowed in bulkheads, 
especially in bulkheads in the holds. When water-tight 
bulkheads go through saloon accommodations where you 
have to have passageway from one compartment to the 
other, then of course it would be necessary to have the 
water-tight doors there; but there is no reason why those 


can not be closed by hand. 
Senator Perkins. What is the maximum size you make 


the boilers? 
Mr. Schwerin. I think the largest boilers we have are 


an inch boiler plate. 

Senator Perkins. It is not practical to make them any 
larger than that, is it? 

Mr. Schwerin. It is not practicable to go beyond an 
inch and a half boiler plate. If you do, you are in trouble. 
That is about the limit of the size of the boiler, or the size 
of the plate you can use. 

Now, that brings me to the principal question. I was 
asked to become a member of the American bureau. and 
I agreed under the condition that we would make the Amer- 
ican bureau the same value in this country as Lloyds in 
Great Britain. England has its classification rules. So 
bas France and Germany, Italy and Austria, and there is 
no reason why we should not have as dignified classifica: 
tion rules in this country as in any other. 

Senator Smith. Iam glad to hear you say that. 

Mr. Schwerin. But [ do not think these classifications 
should be made by law. I believe that they should have 
the authority of law and be subject to the intelligence of 
the ship men of this country the same as they are in all 
other countries. This is my idea—that the American bureau 
should ferm a committee which would consist of naval 
officers and ship owners and operators, its own board of 
directors, and the Chief of the Steamboat Inspection Ser- 
vice of the United States, and formulate classifications for 


this country equal to that of Lloyds. 
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It does not require a law to do this. Any American 
desiring to construct a ship would naturally construct it 
under our own classification. I was very much surprised 
to hear some one say you could build a ship in this country 
400 feet long of tin and, if you complied with the life-saving 
apparatus, you could send her to sea. (This statement was 
made by Capt. I. N. Hibberd, supt. of the Pacific Coast S. S. 
Company of San Francisco.--E. F.) I have built ships in 
this country. I know that those ships were subject during 
construction to a very rigid examination by the local board 
of inspectors and that they look very carefully to the con- 
struction—the character of construction. The law says 
very clearly that the original certificate can not be granted 
unless a vessel is suitable in all respects for the trade for 
which she fs intended. 

Senator Perkins. The power to make rules and regula- 
tions has been delegated by Congress to this Board of Su- 
pervising Inspectors, has it not? 

Mr. Schwerin. The Board of Supervising Inspectors 
carry out the legislation that is enacted by Congress; it is 
a part of the administrative body of the Department of 
Commerce and Labor especially charged with the construc- 
tion and operation of our merchant service. 

Senator Perkins. And those rules and regulations have 
been formulated by this Board of Supervisors? 

Mr. Schwerin. No; not entirely. Some of the rules are 
the law as enacted. Cther rules are formulated by the 
Board of Supervisors in their meetings—rules to provide 
for the administration of the law. 

Senator Perkins. Congress does not go into details? 

Mr. Schwerin. Congress passes a law and the board 
then provides rules and regulations under which that law 
may be administered. 

Senator Perkins. That is the way I understand it. 
Therefore, it is not necessary for Congress to enact a law 
as to details, as we propose doing. 

Mr. Schwerin. I think it would be a great mistake for 
Congress to pass detail laws, as that will tend to stop all 
progress. It is just the same as Congress undertaking in 
this bill to pass a law specifying in detail the character of 
lifeboats. I have submitted to Gen. Uhler specifications 
for a metal lifeboat which will cost more than the one 
provided for in this bill. The specifications in this bill are 
taken bodily out of the present rules and regulations of 
the Steamboat Inspection Service. 

Senator Smith. Is that something that you want to put 
on your vessels? 

Mr. Schwerin. No; what I wanted to do was to get a 
metallic lifeboat that every builder would have to abso- 
lutely comply with. In other words, where there would 
be no questicn as to an inspector in one part of the United 
States passing a boat and that same boat be condemned 
by an inspector in another part of the United States who 
might be more critical. 

If vou pass such conditions into law you do not get the 
benefit ef improvements in equipment of vour ship without 
going to Congress each time to get modifications of the 
law. If you have competent men, as you have in the in- 
spection serviee—they are competent to pass upon what 
is a proper lifeboat. Jf the Government provides by law 
tne amount of beats or rafts that shall be provided, it seems 
to me that the inspectors are amply able to take care of 
the details of building boats and rafts. 

Senator Smith. Take the regulations of the British 
Board of Trade. You must admit that the tonnage basis 
as a basis for life-saving equipment hardly meets the pres- 
ent requirements? 

Mr. Schwerin. Well. I do not want to get that mixed in 
your mind. The classification is one thing, and the equip- 
ment provided by law, and required by law, is an entirely 
tein clasisfication. You must provide that ship with the 
different thing. For instance, you build a ship under cer- 
equipment called for by the law. Congress may pass a 
law which shall state how much life-saving apparatus will 
be required upon a ship, and the builder must put that on. 
Now. that has got nothing to do whatever with the classi- 
fication of a ship, which provides for the weight and size 
of the different members, provides the number of bulk- 
heads, ete., the size of the engines, and the character of 
the construction, but it does do this: The owner submits 
to this classification board amidship section and longi- 
tudinal section in detail. so that the board can go over it, 
and see if all the members provided for are equal to or 
heavier than the classification rules specify for that par- 
ticular kind of ship. 

Senator Smith. That far it is all right for us to put that 
into a law? 

Mr. Schwerin. No; you do not want to put that into a 
law. In my opinion we have gone along in this country at 
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cross purposes, for this reason: We have a steamship- 
inspection service which in some respects assumes some 
of the functions of a classification bureau, and yet it has 
not the scope or authority of a classification society. Now 
there is no reason why we should not have a classification 
bureau in this country similar to the Lloyds classification 
in England, which is a part of the British Board of Trade. 
There is no reason in such classification society why we 
should not have as a director member the Chief of the 
United States Steamboat Inspection Service. He would 
be familiar with the modifications and changes which are 
adopted from time to time and embodied in the classifica- 
tions. The United States Government should recognize the 
rules as official. 

Then if a new ship is classified, the Government in- 
spectors know that that ship is going to be constructed 
on lines authorized by the United States, because the Gov- 
ernment of the United States must recognize this classt- 
fication as the official classification of America. You can 
pass a law which provides that all ships built in America 
must be built under the classification of the American 
bureau. Then a man building a ship must submit all his 
plans for approval and clasisfication for that particular 
character of ship. 

Senator Smith. Now let me take you one step further. 
Can we properly pass a law which will oblige foreign ves- 
sels using our harbors to meet our classification? 

Mr. Schwerin. Absolutely no. In no way in the world. 
There is no way in which you can do that. ; 

Senator Smith. Why can they not submit plans to this 
classification board that should be subject of American 
review? 

Mr. Schwerin. Suppose the builders of the “Titanic” 
had submitted the plans in detail of that ship for a new 
classification today. You would have to submit them to 
Gen. Uhler, for instance, and he could call his board to- 
gether. What would he do with the plans? 

Senator Smith. But suppose we had had a classification 
board with American standards, operating along lines that 
we thought, or that America thought, were proper? 

Mr. Schwerin. All right; say that we had a classification 
board in this country equal to the Lloyds classification, 
which is the standard the world over. 

Senator Smith. Which we really ought to have. 

Mr. Schwerin. Now, those plans would be submitted to 
the executive committee of the hoard. Undoubtedly, they 
would pass those plans as way above their own classifica- 
tion, as they had to be, because that was a special ship, so 
large that it required special calculations which carried 
her beyond any usual classification rules that existed. 

Senator Smith. The point I wanted to make is this: You 
approve of our license plans, do you? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. And the exaction of an American fee for 
classification? 

Mr. Shewerin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smith. You approve of the filing of their cor 
porate papers here? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. ; 

Senator Smith. As a matter of American information. 
Now, suppose we have a classification board—and I think 
the suggestion you make {s an excellent cne—composed of 
practical shipbuilders with an officer or two of the Gov- 
ernment, and with the head of the Bureau of Navigation, 
the head of the Bureau of Steam Engineering as members 
of that board, do you not think that when they come to 
pay the fee to get the license, and make other preliminary 
arrangements with this Government. that it would be ap- 
propriate for them to submit their plans, also the manner 
of construction and the question of equipment at the same 
time? Suppose Harlan & Wolf say: “We have got to meet 
an American exaction here and we must send these plans 
over there to this American classification board to review 
them.” It seems to me it would tend to dignify the Ameri- 
can interest in such a matter, especially as they seek to 
use our harbors and carry our people, and the fact that 
a have built as much depending on that as anything 
else. 

Mr. Schwerin. I quite agree with you, but you go beyond 
the point of safety. T can see no reason for their sending 
over here their plans and specifiactions for the construc 
tion of that ship, but if we have clear, definite laws in Te 
gard to what a foreigner must comply with in relation to 
the life-saving apparatus, and you want to say that all ships 
building must submit the plans of life-saving apparatus 
and equipment, together with the number of people that 
they will carry, and that should be passed upon by a hoard 
in this country, otherwise they could not get a passenger 
certificate to carry passengers, I quite agree with you. 
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But Mr. Andrews, who built that ship, 


Senator Smith. 
must have been the most disappointed man in the world 


when he saw that four or five compartments were flooded 


with water in that accident. Now, suppose that those 
plans had been sent over here, suppose from your experi- 
ence you had been taught that in this North Atlantic there 
was danger from ice, and if a berg ripped a ship it was 
apt to go into more than two compartments, and you had 
brought your double case up high enough to have given 
the exposed compartments additional protection, do you 
not think if you had sent back word to those people that 
you thought that would be a desirable change to make, that 
they would have thought it over? Nobody supervised the 
vonstruction of that vessel except Harlan & Wolff. The 
Government of Great Britain did not put a man on it until 
the morning she sailed. 

Now, we let them come in and out of our harbors with- 
out exacting any compensation at all. Why can not we, 
the foremost Government in the world, demand a prelimi- 
Nary review of vessels intended to operate in American 
ports? 

Mr. Schwerin. Senator, to be perfectly fair in this propo- 
sition, we have had to go to the other side to get our real 
experience. There are more brainy men in the shipbuild- 
ing over there than there are over here. 


Senator Smith. Undoubtedly. 
Mr. Schwerin. I do not concede—although I have been 


& Naval officer—I do not concede that naval officers have 
any experience in merchant ship construction, operation, or 
maintenance. I venture to say that had a plan of the 
‘Titanic” been setn to the most competent naval architects 
in this country they would have gone over those plans with 
great interest and undoubtedly would have been very 
largely instructed as to the methods in which the structure 
of that great single girder was carried out in that ship. 

Senator Smith. Suppose they had come to you—how 
many ships have you built in your life? 

Mr. Schwerin. I have built some of the largest ships 
that have been built in this country—the ‘Korea,” the 
Siberia,” the “Mongolia” and the “Manchuria.” 

Senator Smith. Where did you build them? 
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Mr. Schwerin. I built the “Korea” and “Siberia” at 
Newport News, and the “Mongolia” and “Manchuria” at 


Camden, N. J. 
Senator Smith. Were the plans for those ships made in 


England? 

Mr. Schwerin. No, sir; the plans of two of those ships 
were made in my house. 

Senator Smith. Exactly. 

Mr. Schwerin. None of those ships will float with four 
compartments full of water. 

Senator Smith. I understand that. I do not suppose any 
one can build a ship that will float with four compartments 


full of water. 
Mr. Schwerin. It is impossible. 
Senator Smith. That puts too much weight on the ship, 


but if you bring your double protection higher, it seems to 
me you avoid possible danger. They did not do that in the 
“Titanic.” 
Mr. Schwerin. She had a double bottom. 
Senator Smith. She had a double bottom, but far below 
the water line. 
Mr. Schwerin. From the turn of the bilge, 
Senator Smith. I noticed on the “Olympic” the second 
bottom, but that was no special protection to the “Titanic” 


at all. 
Mr. Schwerin. 
Senator Smith. 


tania.” 
Admiral Watt. She has a longitudinal bulkhead. 


Senator Smith. If the “Titanic” had been constructed 
on the same lines as the “Mauretania,” her chances of sur- 
viving that blow would have been a great deal better than 
constructed in the way they were. The “Mauretania” and 
“Lusitania” were constructed under the royal commission 
of England, and they fixed the conditions upon which that 
boat should be constructed because they proposed to appro- 
priate it into the naval service of England in case of emer- 
gency, and in that situation they got the best. 

Now, if that is true I do not see why they can not profit 
by suggestions from such practical men as yourself. Sup- 
pose you were a member of the American classification 


Not below the water line. 
I am not quite sure about the “Maure- 
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board and met in session with others in Washington occa- 
sionally to review the plans of ships about to build for the 
American trade. You could make suggestions; even an 
unpretentious man made a suggestion here the other day 
that caused the experts around this room to open their eyes. 

Mr. Schwerin. What was that, Senator? 

Senator Smith. I can not remember now. I do not re- 
member the man's name. I think it was McKeige. 

Mr. Buff. It was Mr. McKeige. 

Senator Smith. He made a number of most admirable 
suggestions. They were, of course, of very little import- 
ance in the general construction of ships, but good. 

Mr. Schwerin. I read his testimony. He wants you to 
measure boats from the inside of the tanks. Just to illus- 
trate how some testimony may be given here, he wanted 
you to measure boats from the inside of the air tanks— 
length, breadth, and depth—for cubic capacity. 

Senator Smith. I did not follow that part of his state- 
ment very closely. 

Mr. Schwerin. But he lost sight of the fact that a frac- 
tion was used which provides an allowance for the air 
tanks, and he told you to measure from the inside and use 
the length, breadth, depth, and also the fraction. 

Senator Smith. He made one or two other suggestions 
that I noted in my bill that everybody here thought was 
very useful, and I can not believe but what you can make 
suggestions. I do not concede that any shipbuilding com- 
pany in England has an entire monopoly on the advanced 
intelligence of the world. 

Mr. Schwerin. I designed four ships—37,000 tons— 
which we are trying to build, if Congress will let us, and I 
submitted those plans to Lloyds, and they made practically 
no change in the midship section. The ‘Mongolia” and 
“Manchuria” are built under the Lloyds. The “Korea” and 
“Siberia” are built under the American Bureau and the 
Bureau of Veritas. 

Senator Smith. How closely did you follow their specifi- 
cations? 

Mr. Schwerin. Lloyds’ absolutely. 

Senator Smith. You did not do it in the other two, did 
you? 

Mr. Schwerin. In the “Korea” and “Siberia”? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Schwerin. No; I submitted the plans and the Lloyds 
turned them down because we called for side hatches, and 
the British Lloyds up to that time had never permitted 
side hatches. As the result of that controversy Lloyds 
established their headquarters and their own staff in Amer- 
ica, and since then have modified a number of their arbi- 
trary rulings, That controversy also brought out that the 
Lloyds did not consider that American shipyards were com- 
petent shipbuilders, and therefore when they undertook to 
pass on the plans for American shipyards they always made 
everything very much heavier. We maintained that we 
had a right to put side ports in these big ships with the 
proper compensation. 

Senator Perkins. Is it not a fact that the American 
sheet iron and steel has greater tensile strength than that 
of the English plates, and greater elasticity? 

Mr. Schwerin. There is all kinds of steel. For instance, 
the mild steel for ship construction is of a certain tensile 
strength and elongation. But all steel must be tested by 
inspectors. If you build under Lloyds rules, the Lloyds 
have their own inspectors and they go to the mills and 
{est and stamp it, and it has got to come up to their speci- 
fication. In the same way the American Bureau sends 
their men to inspect the steel. and the steel must come up 
to the required specification. You can have steel of 20.000 
pounds tensile strength up to 125,000 pounds. You can get 
any kind of steel you specify. There is just as good steel 
in England as there is here and just as good here as there 
is in England. 

Senator Smith. I have just received a letter from one 
of the most prominent men in England upon this subject 
which I will place in the record. 

Senator Fletcher. I understand, Mr. Schwerin, that vour 
yiew is that we can legislate so as to require life-saving 
equipment. For the protection of life we can pass laws 
that will oblige foreign ships to porvide lifeboats and things 
of that kind for the protection of life? 

If that is true, why can not we provide the manner of 
the construction of the ship for the same reason, for the 
protection of life? Why can not we provide, for instance, 
that these plans shall be submitted to a board here and 
passed upon, in reference to these bulkheads and the width 
of the bulkehads and the arrangement of the bulkheads, 
and all that sort of thing, not merely for the purpose of 
controlling the construction of the ship, but put it on the 
broad greund of saving and protecting human lives? There 
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is a distinction, in otaer words, between our power to oblige 
equipment for life portection and compelling construction 
for life protection. 

Mr. Schwerin. None whatever. I believe the Congress 
of the United States has the right to pass laws which will 
say what shall and what shall not enter its ports. But 
is it a wise thing to do? Is it for public policy—and our 
legislation is generally controlled by public policy. That 
is what I mean in answer to Senator Smith’s question. 

Senator Fletcher. I understood your view was that we 
had no authority. 

Mr. Schwerin. Oh, no; I think this Government has the 
right to do pretty much what it pleases within its own ter- 
ritory. 

Senator Smith. Suppose we fixed a minimum standard 
of construction. A letter I received from one of the most 
prominent men in England says: 

“It would undoubtedly force the hand of the Government 
here and aid us greatly in our work if you were at once to 
decline to accept the British Board of Trade certificate 
and insist upon an adequate American inspection of all 
ships coming into American ports. This inspection should 
include all life-saving appliances and should ascertain 
whether or not water-tight compartments, even if passed 
as efficient by the Board of Trade here, are really of value 
or nothing but means to insure the more rapid sinking of 
the ship should accident take place.” 

Mr. Schwerin. That statement may be very unjust, so 
far as the shipowner and operator is concerned. Although 
this gentleman may be a very prominent man, still if you 
should put him in a sailboat or a rowboat he might not 
know one end from the other. 

Senator Smith. He is as anxious as we are to accom- 
plish some satisfactory and permanent results. Senator 
Fletcher, Senator Perkins and myself are only anxious 
that the construction of ships in the future and their 
equipment and management shall be appropriate. Why do 
you submit your plans to the Lloyds? 

Mr. Schwerin. Because I wanted a classification. 

Senator Smith. You wanted a classification? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. For insurance purposes? 

Mr. Schwerin. For insurance purposes and as a value 
for the ship if I wanted to sell her. You can not sell a 
ship so well unless you classify her and keep up the cer- 
tificate by periodical surveys. 

Senator Smith. That is reason enough. That is a good 
reason. 

Mr. Schwerin. It is a very important matter with regard 
to a ship to have her classified. 

Senator Smith. But if you were going to operate it as 
you operated those other two vessels and use it yourself, 
you would not have gone over there at all, would you? 

Mr. Schwerin. I consider myself just as competent to 
classify my own ships as the Lloyds or anybody else. I 
think you, Admiral Watts, will agree with me, will you not? 

Senator Smith. If that is true, you can help us classify. 

Mr. Schwerin. At the same time I can not sell that ship 
at her proper value if she is not classified and the surveys 
show she is kept up. 

Senator Smith. But suppose we had an American clas- 
sification also. I think that some people who build ships 
would in the future be quite anxious to have the approval 
of the board, consisting of such men as Admiral Watts and 
yourself and other men who would bring their minds to 
bear on that question. 

Mr. Schwerin. You must bear in mind that they have 
been building steel ships over there for a great many years 
and so have a greater experience in the art. While we 
have built but few they have been building a great many 
for years. When we started to make a construction corps 
for our naval service we took graduates from Annapolis 
and sent them to the University of Edinburgh and edu- 
cated them as naval architects. They took the highest 
honors there in their classes, so after quite a period we 
created one of the ablest constructive bodies in the world. 
I think our naval constructors are as competent to design 
and build the finest battleship as any in the world, but we 
had to go over there for this education because there were 
men there who had devoted their lives to that particular 
study, there was no opportunity to gain the experience in 
this country. What we want the American bureau to do 
is to establish a classification in this country that has all 
the dignity of the Lloyds and that the Government shall 
recognize that ships built in this country under that 
classification are to have all the dignity of the Lloyds. 
I do not want to go to England for classification. I would 
rather class here, but I want our classification to have the 
dignity and value of the English or French classification. 
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Senator Perkins. Under whose auspices is the present 
American shipping bureau? 

Mr. Schwerin. It is an organization very much the same 
as the Lloyds. It is run for the purpose of making some 
money. I do not know that they make much, but it is run 
for the purpose. 

Senator Perkins. How does it compare with the Bureau 
of Veritas or the British Lloyds? 

Mr. Schwerin. I think it is coming up to the Bureau of 
Veritas very fast, but the British Lloyds is ahead of them 
all. But the society must have business to obtain some 
money. It must maintain its inspection service all over 
the world. For instance, if you classify in the American 
bureau and have an accident in Honolulu, you must have 
a survey and have inspectors there to do it. There must 
be a central organization that takes care of and appoints 
these inspectors all over the world. In any port in the 
world, if you have an accident, you can go to the Lloyds 
and have a survey. 

Senator Smith. Have we not practically in force now 
what our department recognizes and what you indorse? 

Mr. Schwerin. Under the Bureau of Veritas? 

Senator Smith. Yes. 

Mr. Schwerin. That is a French organization. 

Senator Smith. Take the American bureau? 

Mr. Schwerin. No; we have not. Some new blood has 
gone into the American bureau lately and I think it will be 
brought up to a high level. 

Senator Smith. It is the nucleus of what you are trying 
to build now? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; it is there, and there is no 
reason why it can not be made as strong an organization, 
as far as American ships are concerned, as the Lloyds is 
to British shipping. 

Senator Smith. What effect do you think this bill would 
have upon classification? 

Mr. Schwerin. I beg your pardon. ; 

Senator Smith. I say, what effect do you think the con- 
struction of American vessels under this bill would have 
upon classification? 

Mr. Schwerin. I do not see anything in this bill that 
gives it the dignity of classification. I think the bill be- 
comes undignified when you put in here such things as the 
detail of lifeboats, etc. I think those details should be left 
to the inspectors. 

Senator Smith. That was done rather tentatively and 
only to show that we were no longer going to depend upon 
the discretion of anyone. The result of that bill is that 
today there will be promulgated by the Department of 
Commerce and Labor the most advanced step ever taken 
by this Government in the equipment of boats with life- 
saving devices. 

Senator Perkins. Yes; in different zones. 

Senator Smith. Yes; they have a zone of that kind and 
only care for 60 per cent. 

Mr. Schwerin. That only pertains to a special class of 
boats. 

Senator Smith. Like this Eastern Maine company, that 
runs within 50 miles of the shore. 

Senator Perkins. You heard Gen. Uhler’s statement, 
did you not? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. All our boats carry life-saving 
apparatus, as called for in the General's statement, and we 
also carry our boats rigged out. 

Senator Smith. You mean a full equipment for all the 
passengers and crew? 

Mr. Schwerin., Boats and life rafts; yes, sir. 
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Senator Smith. You are fully equipped? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; with lifeboats, including life 
rafts. The boats are carried in that fashion (indicating). 
We do not have to rig them out at all. All you have to do 
is to pull the targle out of the gripes and lower the boat. 
I would not like to see the real inspection duties of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service changed by a general law 
which would deprive the officers of that service of their 
judgment and which did not leave to them the details of 
administration as it is now and as it should continue. 

Senator Smith. There is some reason in that suggestion. 

Mr. Schwerin. If Congress should pass such an act as 
this, and then we should have some improvements, nat- 
urally we should want to take advantage of such improve- 
ments, and if you put detailed specifications in the law, 
you can not have the advantage of these improvements if 
they conflict with these specifications unless Congress 
modifies the law. I do not believe that that is good legis- 
lation. For instance, suppose a ship has her boats carried 
away in a typhoon and she is in a foreign port where it is 
impossible to obtain boats under the legal specifications. 
She has got to come home and she will have to outfit with 
the foreign boats. These boats are perhaps as good and 
perhaps better boats than are provided for in the legal 
specifications, and probably would be passed by the in- 
spectors unless they were held to hard and fast rules by 
the statute. 

Senator Smith. How about the radio aspect of our law? 
Are you equipped with radio? 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; we have the most powerful 
radios afloat. We wireless over 4,000 miles. I was very 
severely criticised because I would not immediately install 
radio on our steamers. Of what use to us was a 250-mile 
service? Our steamers are often two or three thousand 
ae apart, and we wanted something of value and not 
a toy. 

Senator Smith. Have you two operators? 

Mr. Schwerin. No, sir; one. 

Senator Smith. How about the two operators? 

Mr. Schwerin. I would like you to consider that phase 
as to the coastwise trade. We practicaly operate three 
different lines. One is strictly a transoceanic line, one is 
strictly a foreign coastwise line, and the other is a do- 
mestic coastwise line. Now, on the strictly coastwise line 
between San Pedro, San Francisco and Portland last year 
we carried about 75,000 people, and the total radio earn- 
ings on that line were not over $20. The passengers had 
no use for it, and the difficulty is to keep the operators, 
who have really nothing to do, from getting into trouble 
with the lady passengers. There is nothing for them to do. 
If you have two boys there on duty day and night, it will 
be more difficult to handle. 

Senator Smith. Suppose we make provision— 

Mr. Schwerin. Excuse me. I was going to say that 
those boats run within five miles of the beach and are 
always in sight of another ship excepting in foggy weather. 
I do not suppose that a master of our ship going along the 
coast is practically ever out of sight of some other vessel, 
some schooner, or oil tanker, or other passenger boat a 
couple hours a day and is never out of sight of land except 
in foggy weather. It does not seem to me that it is neces 
sary, with a great number of boats about and close to 
shore, to have two boys on watch with nothing to do until 
they get thoroughly disgusted with the ship, simply walt: 
ing for a disaster. That is all they are doing. It is my 
belief that one operator is sufficient on that line. 

Our boys have orders to cut in at frequent intervals. 
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On the Panama run the foreign coastwise service from the 
time we leave Point Loma, on a trip of 6,000 miles, there is 
no land radio service anywhere; you can not wireless with 
anybody. The captains will not wireless with each other. 
They do not want to bother with each other. There are no 
shore stations. It is a very difficult line to get officers to 
go on this 55-day run in a very hot climate, and if you try 
to get two boys to sit in that wireless room all day and 
night long in their pajamas, watch and watch with their 
heads jammed into one of those receivers, with absolutely 
no work to do, you are calling on human nature to perform 
something that it will not perform, and he will not go. We 
will not be able to get them to go. The captains can not 
chain them there. They will quit and go about the ship. 
Two idlers instead of one. Now, on the trans-Pacific line 
the ships are wide apart, 2,000 or 3,000 miles apart, and 
from 1,000 to 1,200 miles apart between the southern and 
the northern courses. 


There is a certain amount of commercial wiring on that 
service, 24 hours before the ships get into San Francisco, 
and before they get into Honolulu. The rest of the time, 
with the exception of the captains asking each other how 
they are, the radio boys are obtaining information for their 
newspaper from one ship to the other, and there is abso- 
lutely nothing to do in the service. 


I do not see there is a necessity in this line for two 
operators. 

Senator Smith. Of course, in case of accident, the inter- 
mitten attention to the wireless apparatus might just miss 
what you ought to have, just as it did in the case of the 
“California” and the “Titanic.” 

Mr. Schwerin. Well, my idea of that proposition is this: 
I suggest again the service of the inspector instead of a 
general law. 

Mr. Chamberlain, the Commissioner of Navigation, has 
inspectors who have charge of the radiotelegraph service. 
It seems to me that the law should provide for each ship 
such operators as may be specified by the Commissioner of 
Navigation. On a trans-Atlantic service, where there is a 
heavy toll and heavy work for one man to do, he may 
provide for two or three. On another little boat, running 
on some lake, he would only provide for one at most. 
There might be no other boat there and no shore station; 
yet, if you passed this bill, the boat would have to have 
wireless and two operators. 

Now, on the Panama line, he may say this service re- 
quires one; on the coastwise, one; on the run between 
San Francisco and Honolulu he may say two, or may say 
three, but let him decide what the requirements of the 
Pacific route may be and not make it an arbitrary rule 
that because it 1s necessary on the Atlantic to have three, 
four or five operators, perhaps, it is necessary to have the 
same number of operators upon every class of ship and in 
every class of service. 

Senator Smith. Yesterday we had this matter up, and 
it seemed to me to be admitted that one of the crew could 
be easily taught to recognize the emergency or distress 
call very readily, and that one of the crew might be sub- 
stituted for that purpose on some of these lines. Would 
that be a hardship? 

Mr. Schwerin. No; but I think that is one thing that 
should be under the rule of the administrative officer. 1 
think he could regulate that to better advantage than in 
any other way. 

I do not suppose there is any use wasting any time in a 
consideration of these life tanks in boats, etc., because, as 
I understand it, where you speak here of hull construction 
of suitable noncorrosive material, | do not know—perhaps 
the naval constructor can tell us—where he can get non- 
corrosive material on board ship. I have never discovered 
anything on board ship that was noncorrosive. If it was 
possible for us to get galvanized iron for the construction 
of our boats instead of galvanized steel it would go a long 
ways to making those boats a better class of boats and 
prevent the rapid deterioration of the metallic lifeboats. 
With the best of care metal lifeboats of galvanized steel 
pitt badly. That will happen sometimes in one month. 
Galvanic action will start up in a lifeboat and cut her full 
of holes. 1 do not know whether you have had that in the 
Navy, but we have found it to be the fact. We are trying 
to get iron, or to have the iron galvanized, instead of steel. 

Senator Fletcher. What do you think about requiring 
ships to issue tickets good for a passage on a ship and 
giving the passenger a seat in a particular lifeboat and 
requiring every passenger to know where his lifeboat is, 
and to be put through the drill? 

Mr. Schwerin. We did that. Every passenger in the 
old days had a ticket which gave the number of the boat, 
and the officer of the boat had a list of all the passengers 
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who were stationed in his boat. That was all right when 
we used to run from 20 to 30 passengers, but when we got 
to running with three or four hundred, they simply said it 
was impossible; that they were not going to station; that 
there was no reason for that. 


In the first place, we did not contemplate the “Titanic” 
disaster; we do not now expect to have them every day in 
the week, if ever again. We took all the people off the 
“Mongolia” seven miles off shore, with the crew, and put 
them on the ship again—some 600. We took all the people 
off the “Manchuria.” I think there was some 400 people 
on that ship. At the “Asia” wreck we had everybody 
saved within 30 minutes after she struck. We have never 
lost anybody that way—no lives. 


Senator Smith. What about searchlights? 

Mr. Schwerin. I do not see any objection to putting 
searchlights in a ship, but I think they are utterly useless 
for live-saving. We have them on our ships, but never use 
them except in docking. You can not find a buoy with 
them unless the buoy is white. We have 40-inch projectors. 
I do not know what the largest in the Navy are now. 

Admiral Watts. Sixty. 

Mr. Shewerin. Well, in the Navy they have got to go up 
on those towers for results; they have been going up 
higher and higher with searchlights in order to get a light 
zone to protect the ship. If you have a searchlight on 
board ship it is only good for 1,100 feet—you can not dis- 
tinguish anything very readily on the water with a beam 
that is not more than 12 inches in diameter—the ray of 
light, and you can not distinguish anything unless it is 
white. If an officer of the deck should use that sweep of 
horizon every five minutes, the five minutes that he did 
pene aaa the horizon his eyes would be utterly useless 
to him. 

Senator Smith. He might sweep it oftener. But if the 
“Carpathia” had arrived at the scene of the “Titanic” 
disaster in the night it would have been a very convenient 
thing to pick those lifeboats up by searchlight. It looks 
as though it should be part of the equipment. Some of 
the companies use them voluntarily. 

Mr. Schwerin. We have them to pick up our mooring 
pt and docks. Practically all the coastwise ships carry 
them. 

Senator Smith. Where do you carry it? 

Mr. Schwerin. On the top of the pilot house. As far as 
a life-saving apparatus is concerned, I do not consider it 
of any value whatever. I would consider it a danger if 
there was any law which compelled throwing the light 
around at sea. 

Senator Smith. I think so, too, although when there is a 
situation that is known to be dangerous perhaps it might 
be of some service. 

Mr. Schwerin. Oh, yes; it would be just exactly of the 
same value as your own boats would be to rescue people 
from another ship, where you use that searchlight to help 
those boats in maneuvering to get people out of the water. 

Senator Smith. Suppose a sailing ship were crossing 
your bow and you happened to detect its outline—as | 
novice a case the other day—what would be the effect of 

at? 

Mr. Schwerin. If I was officer of the deck and a fellow 
flashed that for me, I would want to kill him. I can see 
with my eyes; I never required a pair of glasses to first 
find the object. No officer of the deck wants a pair of 
glasses when he is up against that kind of a proposition. 
His eyes are better free. If you are on deck a small sail- 
ing vessel could not pass you without your seeing the 
running lights. . 

Senator Smith. You know about the testimony of Fleet, 
the “Titanic” lookout. How do you account for the fact 
that he did not see this iceberg? 

Mr. Schwerin. He was probably behind the dodger. 

Senator Smith. Please explain that. 

Mr. Schwerin. He was crouching down behind the 
dodger; it was a cold night, and he was behind the dodger. 
There is no doubt in my mind that Capt. Smith gave in 
structions to his men to keep a sharp lookout. The ship 
did not slow down. Nobody can convince me as a sailor- 
man that he did not know that he was in the neighborhood 
of ice, and was on the lookout for it; that he expected to 
see it, as he had seen it over and over again, but he just 
made the miss. The whole loss of the “Titanic” is due to 
one thing and nothing else. It is not construction of life- 
saving apparatus, or anything of that kind. It is due to 
the personal equation of the captain of that ship. 

Senator Smith. That has reference to the loss of the 
boat; not to the loss of life. 

Mr. Schwerin. You can never by any means in the world 
Provide against a similar disaster, no matter what you do. 
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It will occur in some other direction. 

Senator Smith. That is the loss of the ship. But how 
about the loss of lives? 

Mr. Schwerin. Of course that would not have happened 
if he had not made the miss in the first place. 

Senator Smith. And it would not have happened if they 
had been efficiently prepared for such emergency. 

Mr. Schwerin. Well, I do not think it is a fair proposi- 
tion to criticise the operation of all other organizations 
based upon the “Titanic” incident. There is no doubt that 
the ship was rushed from the builders’ yard to perform an 
advertised schedule, and there is no doubt that she started 
off without the people being thoroughly shaken down in 
the ship because nobody dreamed for a moment that such 
a magnificent fabric was going to meet such a fearful fate. 
It was beyond the belief of all. We could not believe it, 
when we heard of the disaster, that such a thing was 
possible. We could not take it in. And yet it did happen. 
It only shows that man with all his forethought can not 
guard against disaster either on land or sea. 

Senator Smith. No; but today, the sister ship, carrying 
double her equipment of life-saving appliances is, so far as 
she is able to do so, guarding against a repetition of that 
disaster. 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir. I do not wish to prophesy. I 
am only giving this as a practical illustration. If the sister 
ship of the “Titanic” should go through exactly the same 
experience as the “Titanic” did, having all her new life- 
saving apparatus, and there is a half gale of wind blowing, 
they would not be able to get those boats in the water and 
save anybody. You can not provide against each and every 
exigency in this matter of saving life at sea. 

Senator Smith. But under exactly the same conditions, 
with this full equipment, she could have taken care of the 
balance of her passengers and crew. 

Mr. Schwerin. Yes, sir; but probably this particular 
disaster will not occur agam. The hotel called the Palais 
Royal, corner of Fortieth Street and Sixth Avenue, New 
York, burned up one Saturday night years ago with great 
loss of life, which caused the fire-escape agitation. Still 
you might have a similar disaster at the Waldorf, where, 
confused by smoke, many might fail to escape. For the 
same reason it could be contended that each window of 
the hotel should be fitted with a fire escape so that the 
guest of each room have his own egress from the hotel. 

Senator Smith. There are portions of the hotel from 
which you might escape through the smoke; but there is 
no place where you can escape at sea unless you have a 
craft, and the craft was not furnished in this instance. 

Now the situation is very aifferent. They are furnishing 
them now and they are doing it because they see the 
necessity of meeting public expectation. How serviceable 
they will be will depend altogether on weather and con- 
ditions that surround it, but under the same circumstances 
they would not again be caught short in their equipment. 

Senator Fletcher. If the “Titanic” had been making 10 
knots an hour she would not have had this accident, would 
she? 

Mr. Schwerin. No, sir. 

Senator Fletcher. 
excessive speed. 

Mr. Schwerin. Mr. Chairman, I have an engagement at 
the White House this morning at 10 o'clock, and I would 
like to be excused at this point. I will be very glad to 
come back before the committee. 

The Chairman. We will be very glad to have you do so. 
We will have a meeting on Saturday next. 

Mr. Schwerin. There are some other things that I would 
like to have the opportunity to speak about to the com- 
mittee, some of the difficulties we have as steamship 
operators in trying to comply with the law. 

Senator Smith. You have been very helpful, and we 
agree on a good many points. We are not headstrong, but 
we want an American standard. 

Mr. Schwerin was thereupon temporarily excused. 


Not to the serious results. 
It is a question of speed, after all— 


1912 PROVED GOOD YEAR 

Mitsui & Co. state that the business conducted through 
their San Francisco office and its subsidiary in Portland 
has increased considerably since January, 1912. In fact, 
this company has enjoyed during 1912, just closed, a 40 
per cent increase over 1911. We take pleasure in publish- 
ing the outlook of our friends for the year 1913, as they 
state: “As regards the year 1913, every indication is quite 
encouraging for a year as prosperous at least as that of 
last year.” 
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PRESIDENT OF INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MA- 
RINE COMPANY TENDERS HIS RESIGNATION 
We note that the resignation of Mr. J. Bruce Ismay from 
the position of chairman, managing director of the White 
Star Line and president of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company is confirmed and will take effect on June 
30 next, on which date Mr. Harold Sanderson, the first vice- 
president of the latter company will succeed Mr. Ismay. 
However, we sincerely regret that press expressions, which 
after all are only the opinion of men in charge of such 
respective organs, continue to stigmatize Mr. Ismay, prac- 
tically declaring that he would go through life branded with 
the mark of Cain. Such uncalled for censure we can but 
denounce and must consider absolutely unjust, on the sub- 
ject of which our views were explicitly expressed in the 

Pacific Marine Review’s June issue. 

To continue, these denunciations of Mr. Ismay, as above 
referred to, are all the more provoking on his resignation 
from positions of honor which he has indeed creditably 
filled for number of years, showing remarkable skill and 
foresightedness, and since Lord Mersey’s able decision 
particularly and practically stated that if Mr. Ismay had 
not accepted the last chance of saving his life in the last 
poat which contained only a limited number of survivors, 
it would have only meant one more life added to the ap- 
paling list of deplorably sacrificed people in this terrible 
catastrophe. 

Many agree and many positively know that Mr. Ismay 
who was only a passenger on board this unfortunate vessel 
did his best to save others. Did he commit a crime 
by saving himself? We are still wondering how many of 
Mr. Ismay’s denunciators would have taken a different view 
if they had been in his place. Does it not appear devilish 
to expect one to apologize for being alive? The Pacific 
Marine Review asks Mr. Ismay to accept its best wishes 
for a long and contented life on his retirement which he 
so well earned and fully deserves. 


SHIPPING IN CONGRESS 

During this short session of Congress no action has been 
taken on any shipping bills. 

The following bills are in the committees to which they 
were referred when introduced: 

S. 6930, a bill introduced by Senator Brandegee relat- 
ing to the maintenance of actions for death on the high 
seas and other navigable waters; S. 6976, introduced by 
Senator Smith of Michigan to regulate navigation by steam 
passenger vessels, to amend Sections 4400, 4471, 4488, 
4490, Section 3 of Act of July 9th, 1886, Section 1 of the 
Act of June 24th, 1910, and for other purposes; S. 7038, in- 
troduced June 3rd, 1912, by Senator Nelson to promote the 
safety of ocean navigation; H. R. 25102, introduced June 
5th, 1912, by Mr. Sims to amend Section 4347 of the Re- 
vised Statutes as amended by the Act of February, 1898, 
so as to permit foreign vessels to engage in the transpor- 
tation of merchandise between the ports of the United 
States, territories and insular possessions through the 
Panama Canal. This bill is a brief one and reads a8 fol- 
lows: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, That Section 4347 of the Revised Statutes, 48 
amended by the Act of February, 1898, shall not apply to 
foreign vessels engaged in the transportation of merchan 
dise and passengers between ports of the United States, 
Porto Rico, Hawaii, Guam, the Philippine Islands, and 
Alaska through the Panama Canal.” 

H. R. 23067, introduced by Congressman Humphrey of 
Washington, is as follows: 

“To amend the laws relating to navigation. Be it em 
acted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
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Goldschmidt Thermit Co. (381551) August 30, 1912. 

90 West St., New York, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

1. Replying to your letter of August 26th, 1912, you 
are informed that the welded stern post of the steamer 
“Gen. Nathantel Greene,” which you repaired for this 
department at New London, Conn., in 1907, is still in 
service on that vessel and giving satisfactory results. 

2. It ts general policy of this department to not per- 
mit the publishing of any official reports upon commer- 
cial products or processes, but in this particular case 
there would appear to be no objection to your use of the 
foregoing statement of fact regarding the continued use 
during the past five years of the stern frame welded by 
you. By direction. Respectfully, 

(Signed) WILLIAM_E. HORTON, 
Major, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. Army. 


We feel confident that the above letter, the original of 
which we can show, is enough evidence to prove the per- 
manency of a “Thermit Weld.” 

Our welding process has received the sanction of the 
British Corporation for the Survey and Registry of 
Shipping, Glasgow. 

Our Pamphlet No. 25-V and “Reactions” will interest 


Shall we send them? 


you. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNT, Gen. Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 
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7300 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, En- 
terprise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rhe- 
clair, Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Ram- 
bler, Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred 


men-of-war and passenger steamers. . 
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United States of America in Congress assembled. That no 
passengers shall be carried by water to or from any port 
in any state of the United States to or from any port or 
place in the territory of Alaska, either directly or by a 
foreign port, except in a vessel or vessels of the United 
States, under a penalty of two hundred dollars for each 
passenger so transported and landed.” 

H. R. 23001 was introduced in the Senate on June 4th, 
1912, and is an act to amend Section 4472 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States relating to the carrying of 
dangerous articles on passenger steamers. 

H. R. 23676, introduced April 23rd, 1912, a bill to regu- 
late the officering and manning of vessels subject to the 
inspection laws of the United States, is now before the 
Senate Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 23470 is now before the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

We received these advices from Washington, D. C., on 
December 28th, 1912, and as far as we have been able to 
learn no further action has since been taken in regard 
to the bills mentioned above. 


MARINE INSURANCE NOTES 

While the figures for the marine insurance business for 
the year 1912 are not yet complete, all agencies on the 
coast report not only a satisfactory but an extremely pros- 
perous year. During the latter part of December many 
reported that it would take a series of serious casualties to 
wipe out the profits for the year. 

But shortly after these optimistic reports came the re- 
port of the grounding of the str. “Workman” near Rio 
Janeiro. This steamer sailed from San Francisco with a 
large cargo of grain and canned goods for London. The 
cargo was valued at between $800,000 and $900,000 and the 
local underwriters were hit very heavily. It is feared 
that both ship and cargo will be nearly if not quite a total 
loss, and what effect this will have on the profits for the 
year cannot be told at this writing. Many of the agencies 
close their underwriting accounts about the 10th of Decem- 
ber, so that this loss will not appear in the 1912 figures. 

The steamer “Newport,” which was sunk in the mud at 
Balboa for nearly three months, arrived at San Francisco 
on Dec. 25th and discharged the cargo for that port. It is 
quite certain that the salvage expenses, which were very 
heavy, will more than eat up what little value remains in 
the cargo and vessel. 

Another heavy loss to the underwriters, for the present 
year, comes with the stranding and sinking of the Oil 
Tanker “Rosecrans,” which went ashore on Peacock Spit 
on Jan. 7th, and is reported as having sunk, with no pos- 
sibility of saving. Up to about a month ago this steamer, 
which is owned by the Associated Oil Co., was uninsured, 
but she has had two very bad accidents, and probably in 
view of this the owners decided to insure. The steamer 
was valued at about $300,000, and the San Francisco mar- 
ket is heavily interested. It is reported that the entire 
crew, with the exception of three, is lost, as the sea was 
too heavy to allow rescuing crafts and life-saving crews 
to get near enough to be of any use. 


We congratulate the Toyo Kisen Kaisha on its appoint- 
ment of Mr. Lincoln E. Bemiss as agent for this company 
at san Francisco. Mr. Bemiss has been with the Toyo 
Kisen Kaisha for some years past and his many friends 
rejoice in his new appointment, which all consider he well 
deserved. 


The Pacific Marine Review’s office is now located in the 
Central Bldg. We shall be glad at any and all times to 
welcome our advertisers, subscribers and other friends. 
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FINDINGS OF B. C. COURT ON THE ACCIDENT TO 
THE 8. 8. “VADSO.” 

In the case of the grounding of the S. S. “Vadso” in 
British Columbia waters the court finds that although the 
master committed an error of judgment he was exonerated 
of all blame which is only another proof of how the British 
Columbia courts in most all cases, and justly so, consider 
@& commander's previous good record before the suspen- 
sion of his certificate of compentency. The findings of 
the court follows herewith: 


After due consideration of the evidence in this case, the 
court begs to present the following report and findings: 


“The steamship ‘Vadso,’ owned by the Union Steamship 
Co., of Vancouver, B. C., employed in general passenger 
and freighting between Victoria, Vancouver and northern 
British Columbia ports left Vancouver at 11:30 a. m. on 
the 12th of October on her usual trip northward, the ves- 
sel’s first port of call being Union Bay, Baynes Sound, 
Vancouver Island for the purpose of coaling. On the night 
of the 12th of October at 10:45 p. m. the vessel anchored 
on account of the dense fog in approximately Lat. 49 28’ 
4” N. Long. 124 41’ 138” W. (See chart Baynes Sound and 
approaches No. 333.) On the morning of the 13th, at 8 
a. m. the fog still thick though seemingly scaling the mas- 
ter felt justified in getting under way with the object of 
proceeding through Baynes Sound towards Union, the 
engines under a slow speed telegraph. After duly and 
carefully considering the courses set by the master and 
steered we are of the opinion that the master did not real- 
ize the strength of the ebb tide which was setting strong 
on his port bow, and that his vessel was also steaming, 
but slowly he did not make provision enough for this lee- 
way in his last course. 

“We are of the opinicn this was the cause of the ground- 
ing, we therefore find that the master, W. Neel, commit- 
ted an error in judgment but on account of his good record 
we feel that he should be exonerated of all blame and the 
court now hands him back his certificate. 

“In conclusion the court is of the opinion that a more 
definite understanding ought to exist between owner and 
master as to the very important question of sacrificing 
safety for time and also would accentuate the necessity of 
masters keeping a night order book in order that no mis- 
understanding may occur in the issuance of instructions 
having reference to the safe navigation of vessels. 

“In view that the volume of passenger traffic has greatly 
increased on the coast during the last few years it becomes 
of paramount importance that owners should see that rules 
and regulations issued by them appertaining to safe navi 
gation be carried out and also every facility and support 
should be given masters in maintaining such dicipline that 
will tend to minimize public criticism when accidents of 
this kind occur, and that masters themselves should see 
that the discipline and routine maintained on board their 
vessels should be such as to insure the utmost vigilance in 
order to contribute to safe navigation.” 


G. E. L. ROBERTSON, Commissioner. 
We concur with the above report and finding. 
P. J. HICKEY, Assessor. 


WRECKS, CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 

“CASCO,” schr. Dec. 9th, while lying at pier 8, San 
Francisco, was run into by the Str. “Hanalei” and suf- 
fered considerable damage. It is reported that a mistake 
in the signals in the engine room was the cause of the 
accident, but it is also asserted that the strong tide was 
the cause of the “Hanalei” overrunning her distance. 

“HANALEI,” str. See “Caso” above. The “Hanalei” suf- 
fered considerable damage about the bows. 

“CHAS. NELSON,” str. While docking at pier 38, San 
Francisco, on Dec. 13th, ran into the Str. “Enterprise, 
which was lying at her dock, and suffered some damage- 
The “Enterprise” was undamaged. 

“DORA,” str. During a heavy gale went ashore at Seward, 
Alaska. She has been floated with the assistance of the 
Str. “Northwestern” and will return to Seattle under her 
own steam. Damage amounted to about $3,000. ; 

“ALGOA,” Br. str. From Puget Sound for Naples put into 
Colombo Dec. 14th with boilers out of order. 
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‘The Magnificent 
Shasta Springs Scenery and Unexcelled 
Service 


Route 


View the beautiful Willamette Valley, the Valley of the Rogue, climb 
the “double loop” of the Siskiyous, feast your eyes on old Mt. Shasta 
and drink the famous “Shasta Water’’ at Shasta Springs by taking the 


“SHASTA LIMITED”’—Train de Luxe 


Extra fare train (no extra fare between Seattle or Tacoma and Port- 
land). Modern equipment consisting of Pullman Standard Sleeping 
Cars, Compartment Drawing-room Car, Composite Library, Observa- 
tion Car and Diner (meals a la Carte). Electric Lighted, with barber 
shop, shower bath, valet, ladies’ maid, manicuring, hairdressing, stenog- 
rapher and latest stock reports. Telephone service at Seattle, Tacoma 
and Portland Union Depot. Direct connection with the “Owl” at Port 


Costa for Los Angeles. 


Additional Train Service 
VIA SACRAMENTO AND OGDEN 


OVERLAND LIMITED—Pullman sleeping cars, observation cars and through dining car. 

CHINA AND JAPAN MAIL—Pullman and tourist sleeping car, dining car and free reclining chair cars, San 
Francisco t' Chicago. Tourist car connection en route for Kansas City via Denver. 

ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Pullman and tourist sleeping car, dining car and free reclining chair car, San Francisco 


to Ogden, Denver and Omaha. 
EASTERN EXPRESS—Pullman and tourist sleeping cars and free reclining chair cars, San Francisco to Chicago 


and St. Louis. 
VIA LOS ANGELES AND NEW ORLEANS 


SUNSET LIMITED—Train de Luxe—Extra fare train San Francisco to New Orleans—70 hours, 50 minutes. 
Leave San Francisco every Tuesday at 6:00 p. m. Los Angeles every Wednesday 8:15 a. m. Equipment: 
Clubroom observation car, with ladies’ parlor, men's buffet clubroom. Pullman drawing-room sleeping 
car with two or three room suites if desired and an all-state room drawing-room car. Steep phos, barber 

airdressing. 


shop, shower bath and valet service, including clothes pressing; ladies’ maid, manicuring an hh e 
Telegraphic market reports and important news bulletins daily. Dining car with unexcelled cuisine. ‘‘Good 


cheer and cheerful attendants.” 
SUNSET EXPRESS, DAILY—Pullman sleeping cars, tourist cars, free reclining chair cars, San Francisco to New 


Orleans. 
SUNSET ROUTE No. 8—Pullman and tourist sleeping cars, dining car and free reclining chair cars. 


VIA LOS ANGELES AND EL PASO 
Pullman drawing-room, observation cars and dining cars. 


GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—To Chicago via El Paso. om : 
CALIFORNIAN—Pullman and tourist sleeping car, dining car and free reclining chair car. 
FILL, D. P. A., Seattle for Fares, Reservations and Descriptive Booklet, ‘Wayside Notes,” or 


Call on MR. J. H. O'N 
: Write to CHAS. 8S. PEE, Passenger Traffic Manager, San Francisco, Calif. 
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WINTER OUTINGS 


IN SUNNY CALIFORNIA 
VIA PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


TICKETS ON SALE OCTOBER 1, 1912 TO MARCH 15, 1913 
FINAL LIMIT MAY 31, 1913 


FROM SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


$37.00 to San Francisco and back $53.70 to Los cAngeles and back 
$53.00 to Santa Barbara and back $57.00 to San Diego and back 
Good on Steamships Governor or President 


-G. W. ANDREWS, G. A. P. D. 


113 JAMES STREET, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Telephone Kearney 198 138 Front St. 
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“CITY OF TOPEKA,” str. From Eureka Dec. 18th for 
San Francisco, touched the bar heavily while passing out 
and lost her rudder. Being unable to return, a jury 
rudder was rigged and she proceeded. She was later 
picked up by the Oil Tanker “Maverick,” belonging to 
the Standard Oil Co., and towed to San Francisco. 

“WELLESLEY,” str. From Eureka Dec. 26th for San 
Francisco, struck on the bar while crossing and returned 
to port leaking badly. 

“TORRISDALE,” Br. bk. From Caleta Colusa for Port- 
land, went ashore on the south jetty at the entrance to 
Grays Harbor on the night of Dec. 29th, and will prob- 
ably be a total loss. Captain and crew were safely 
landed. 

“WORKMAN,” Br. str. From San Francisco Nov. 16th 
for London, went ashore on the night of Dec. 24th about 
15 miles south of Rio Janeiro. Latest reports are that a 
small part of the cargo has been saved, but that the 
steamer is likely to be a total loss. The cargo is valued 
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at about $800,000, and is largely insured in the San 


Francisco market. It is reported that the Wheat Tariff 
Association is heavily interested. 

“LEWIS LUCKENBACH,” str. During a gale on Jan. 4th 
in San Francisco harbor dragged her anchors and fouled 
the Str. “Newport,” anchored in the bay. Slight damage 
to both steamers. 

“ROSECRANS,” str. While trying to cross the Columbia 
River bar on the morning of Jan. 7th during a heavy 
gale and high sea was carried onto Peacock Spit, just 
outside of the bar, and sank. It is feared that a number 
of lives were lost. The steamer was valued at about 
$300,000 and was insured, partly in the San Francisco 
market. 

“WESTERNER,” st. schr., went aground on Columbia 
River bar Jan. 9th. Last advices received are to the 
effect that the deckload of lumber was lost and that the 
schooner is now a derelict. 


THE “NEWPORT NEWS” 


We extract the following from the Federal Reporter: 

(District Court, S. D. New York. October 31, 1912.) 

1. Shiping (§141)—Damage to Cargo—‘Perils of the 
Sea.” Rough seas, although not extraordinary, are sea 
perils, and, if sufficient to account for damage to cargo 
properly stowed, the loss is within the exception of such 
perils in bills of lading. 

2. Shipping (§ 138)—Damage to Cargo—Harter Act—Er- 
Tor in Management of Vessel. Cargo of iron and wire, 
stowed in the hold of a steamship on a voyage from New 
York to Buenos Ayres, on arrival was badly rusted by sea 
water, which entered the hold through sounding pipes ex- 
tending from the deck to the bilges, normally closed at the 
top by brass caps screwed in the pipes. During several 
days of very rough seas, which washed over the deck and 
carried away a part of the deck load, these caps became 
displaced and lost, and water entered the hold to the depth 
of several feet. The evidence showed that the deck cargo 
was properly stowed, and did not cause the displacement 
of the caps, but that they probably became loosened by 
the straining of the vessel. This, the officers testified, 
Would tend to loosen them, yet it appeared that no inspec- 
tion was made of them, except when the soundings were 
taken each morning. There was no doubt that the vessel 
was seaworthy when the voyage commenced. Held, that 
the damage was proximately caused by the failure of those 
in charge to make more frequent inspection during the 
stormy weather, which was an error in the management 
of the vessel, and for which she was exonerated from 
liability under section 3 of the Harter Act (Act Feb. 13, 
1893, c. 105, 27 Stat. 445 [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 2946]). 

In Admiralty, Suit by the Sea Insurance Company and 
others against the steamship Newport News for injury to 
cargo. On final hearing. Decree for claimant. 

William Harrison, of New York City, for libelants. 

J. Parker Kirlin, of New York City, for claimant. 

Hough, District Judge. On a voyage from New York 

to Buenos Ayres, beginning on February 7th, the Newport 
News carried in one of her holds a considerable quantity 
of manufactured iron and wire. This cargo was on the 
bottom, and on arrival at destination was found badly 
Tusted, while both cargo and ship’s sides showed traces of 
Water rising, it is said, as high as six feet above the bot- 
om, 
On this voyage there was deck cargo of between 500 
and 600 barrels of rosin, immediately above the hold con- 
taining the injured iron. It is admitted that during the 
Voyage the caps or plugs of the sounding pipes, communi- 
cating between bilges below the cargo and the main deck 
on which the rosin was stored, had become displaced, and 
Water had poured down these pipes, carrying with it rosin. 
In result the water was suflicient to cause the injury com- 
Dlained of, and the rosin prevented timely removal by clog- 
ging the pipes and the approaches thereto. 

The caps or plugs of the sounding pipes are of brass, 
formed to be screwed into the top of the pipes by means 
of a key. When in place they are flush with a flange, 
Which ig substantially the top of the pipe, and the ‘flange 
itself rises perhaps an eighth to a quarter of an inch 
above the deck. By the routine of ship's duty, the car- 
Penter should remove these caps each morning, and take 
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soundings to ascertain whether the bilges are substan- 
tially dry, and it is the duty of the carpenter, under the 
supervision of the first mate, to replace and screw home 


the caps after this investigation, 

Shortly after the vessel left New York, the carpenter 
fell ill, and so remained for a considerable time. During 
his illness the first officer declares that he performed 
this duty himself. The deck cargo of rosin was contained 
in barrels, old and of no great strength. 

Within twelve hours after leaving port the Newport 
News encountered heavy weather, which lasted almost 
without intermission for about two weeks. I do not think 
that the honesty of the logbook can be attacked, and 
credence is given to repeated entries such as the following: 


“February 8. Strong gale, with violent squall, very 
high, confused seas, vessel laboring and straining heavily, 
and shipping huge seas fore and aft, washing part deck 
cargo overboard. * * * Huge seas swept vessel, breaking 
away rail of coal bulkhead and port bridge deck, and 
washing coal overboard.” 

“February 11. Vessel rolling and straining heavily and 
shipping very heavy water over all, washing part deck 
cargo overboard. Shifting boards used for securing deck 
cargo broken and washed overboard.” 

“February 15. Vessel pitching and rolling heavily, and 
shipping very heavy water over all, breaking deck cargo 
adrift, and washing part overboard.” 

“February 21. Vessel shipped huge sea, breaking deck 
cargo adrift and jamming steering gear.” 

Further excerpts are unnecessary. The evidence identi- 
fies the period when water got into the hold as some hours 
before 6 a. m. of February 12th, when the log records: 

“Found plugs out from sounding pipes in the Nos. 4 and 
5 tanks and after bilge. Sounded them, and found 1 ft. 
in No. 4,” ete. 

Subsequent investigation at Buenos Ayres showed that 
there must have been far more than a foot of water in the 
hold, and that the reason why the additional depth was not 
discovered was that rosin choked the sounding pipes. It 
is believed (though accuracy is impossible) that water, 
mixed with rosin, had been pouring down these pipes for 
some hours before discovery. The hour of discovery and 
notation in the log, taken in connection with the rest of 
the evidence, shows that no examination was made of these 
plugs or caps, except in the morning of each day, when 
the mate, or carpenter, or both, made their rounds. 

The violence of the sea was sufficient to pick up and 
throw overboard whole barrels of rosin, of the great weight 
of which articles judicial notice is taken. The barrels 
themselves were broken, and the contents spread over the 
deck, and by the breaking of barrels the compact stowage 
of the deck cargo was destroyed. By the time compara- 
tively calm seas were reached, some 200 barrels of rosin 
had been lost out of a total of about 890, 

It is evident that this damage was proximately caused 
by one of three things, viz.: (1) Negligent stowage of the 
deck cargo; (2) peril of the sea (against which the bills of 
lading properly protect the ship); or (3) fault or error in 
the management of the vessel, within section 3 of the 
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It would not be useful to recite the evidence regarding 
the stowage of the rosin. There is nothing in the case to 
contradict the statements from the ship that it was well 
and sufficiently stowed, securely lashed and shored, and 
arranged in a seamanlike and customary manner. Open- 
ings were left in the deck cargo through which the deck 
caps could be reached. The man who took soundings lay 
on his belly on one or more barrels of rosin, and, reaching 
down with his arm, unscrewed the deck cap, took his 

It is said by both 


soundings, and screwed it up again. 
the master and mate that, when a vessel labors heavily 


and for a long time in a sea way, it is known to mariners 
that deck plugs or caps will loosen, though they never 
personally knew of any case of their not only loosening, 
but coming completely out and being lost, as happened on 
the “Newport News.” From this libelants argue that it 
was bad stowage of the deck cargo, so to plant it around 
the deck plugs as to render it possible for the barrels 
moving in a sea way to knock out the plugs which might 
become loose. 

To this contention I think there are two answers: (1) 
That considering the stowage, and the weight of the rosin 
barrels, and the rarity of loose plugs, such a contingency 
was not to be expected; and (2) that the plugs whose 
absence did the damage were found to have left uninjured 
threads in the flanged top of the standpipe, showing, in my 
opinion, that no severe blows were administered to the 
plugs as they were loosening and coming out. 

{ am therefore of opinion that the stowage was not only 
good as to the deck cargo, but safe according to human 
experience for the cargo under deck. 

(1) Libelants, next observing that the “Newport News” 
herself suffered no serious injury, and that no other under- 
deck cargo received hurt, declare that no peril of the sea 
within the legal meaning of that phrase has been shown. 
But {it is to be remembered that, in order to find peril of 
the sea, the losses sustained need not be extraordinary, in 
the sense of necessarily arising from uncommon causes. 
Rough seas are common incidents of a voyage, yet they 
are certainly sea perils, and damages arising from them 
are within the exception, if there has been no want of 
reasonable care and skill in fitting out the ship and in 
managing her. Carver (4th Ed.) §87. The violence of 
the sea here shown, acting upon a well-stowed deck cargo, 


is, if sufficient to proximately account for all that happened, 
@ peril of the sea, within the opinion in “The Frey,” 106 
Fed. 319, 45 C. C. A. 309. ‘ 
(2) Of course, it is not admitted by libelants that th 

proven peril of the sea does proximately account for the 
admitted injury. Their contention that the proximate 
cause was bad stowage has been already disposed of, and 
the only other cause suggested or shown is a failure on 


the part of the officers and crew to keep the caps properly 


screwed down. It is admitted that, if properly screwed 
down, they were water-tight, and no difficulty is seen in 
screwing them down properly when lying on the rosin 
barrels less than an arm’s length above the standpipe hole. 
Those in charge of the steamship say they knew that, not 
by any action of deck cargo, but by the ordinary straining 
and twisting of the ship in heavy weather, these plugs 
were loosened; yet I find in the evidence nothing to show 
that they were ever looked at more than once in 24 hours. 
That they did loosen, that they did get completely out, and 
that their loss was not discovered until after several feet 
of water had gotten into the hold, is practically admitted, 
and in my judgment the danger was not discovered sooner 
only because insufficient inspection was made. 

It is concluded as matter of fact that the cargo itself did 
not and could not start the plugs. If the cargo assisted 
the plugs in getting out, it did it in such gentle manner as 
not to injure the screw thread at all. Possibly—indeed, 
probably—the additional weight of the deck cargo increased 
the working or writhing of the deck; but that was to be 
expected, was not in itself dangerous, and only required 
more frequent inspection and tightening of the deck plugs, 
which was not given. 

It is no answer to this to say that the violence of the 
seas rendered inspection impossible. Nothing of the kind 
appears in the evidence; but, if it be true, then the peril 
of the sea rises to the dignity of the act of God. 

It is therefore found that this damage was proximately 
caused by error in the management of the vessel. “The 
Silvia,” 171 U. 8. 462, 19 Sup. Ct. 7, 43 L. Ed. 241. It being 
abundantly proven that the “Newport News” was sea- 
worthy when she began her voyage, it follows that the 
libel must be dismissed, but, under the circumstances, 


without costs. 


FUEL OIL 


The Nlseco News for November has an interesting and 
valuable discussion on fuel oil from which the following 
has been extracted. 

While almost any combustible oil whether of vegetable, 
animal or mineral origin may be used in heavy oil engines, 
by far the greatest supply is a mineral oil commercially 
known as fuel oil. This fuel oil is a residue obtained at 
oil refineries during the process of refining crude oil, and 
having no other use is sold cheaply as fuel, and until the 
Introduction of the heavy oil engine was only burned under 
steam boilers instead of coal. 

Crude oil was first discovered in the United States in 
1858, near Titusville, Pennsylvania. Since that date it 
has been produced in great quantities, not only in Pennsyl- 
vania but in all parts of the country, so that at the present 
time its refined products form one of the principal items 
of export from the United States. 

In the year 1900 the production of crude oil in the 
United States was 63,620,529 barrels of 42 gallons, valued 
at $75,752,691. In the year 1910 the production was 209,- 
556,048 barrels, valued at $127,896,328. The production of 
crude ofl in the United States is 64 per cent of the total 
world’s production, the only other country worthy of con- 
sideration in the production of this fuel being Russia, 
eg produces only 21.5 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion, 
Crude ofl consists of a mixture of a large number of 
Organic chemical compounds, all of which belong to the 
Marsh gas series (C. H. 4). Some of these compounds 
are light and volatile, while others are heavy and have a 
very high flash point. The various constituents are sep- 
arated from the crude mixture by a process known as 


fractional distillation. 
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The various products may be generally classed as fol- 


lows: 
Boiling Point Specific Density Degrees 
Degrees F. Gravity. Baume, 
Napthas,_ gasoline, 

CLC he ctecianles 104°-302° 65-.72 60-85 
Lamp Oils 0.0... 302°-572° -72-.86 32-60 
Kerosene cylinder 

lubricants, oil... 300°-600° -70-1.0 2-32 
Grease .............. Whe vgeatepecuedieh” ~ Leadeviewee-  -- Mahgacds 
Residue’ sce Lavoe take 


This table does not pretend to be absolute as defining 
where one class ceases and the other begins. It is almost 
impossible to draw the line exactly between the heavier 
napthas and the lighter lamp oils. Also lubricating oils 
can be obtained at lower temperatures of distillation than 
shown in the table, which is given merely as a guide to 
show the order in which the various products are ob- 


tained. 
The general average of oil produced in the United States 


shows the following division of products: 
Bbls. of Per 
50 Gals. Cent. 


Total quantity of crude oil used............ 120,775,439 100 
- 11,903,159 9.85 


Naptha and gasoline.................... 
---- 38,468,494 31.50 


Illuminating oils ...... 
Lubricating O118 ..........--.-:ce eee 10,745,885 8.30 
Lubricating grease ... 138,302 "115 
Fuel oils .........------- .. 34,034,577 28:30 
946,830 .78 


Paraffin, Wax: ecccseccscceeciece ee itecees 
The following are given as examples of two commercial 
grades of fuel oil now sold on the Pacific Coast: 
Stove Fuel Oil. Star Oil. 
200 195 
19,700 19,000 


Flash Point 


38 

Gravity Baume... 28.8 24, 
Sulphur content .. = 185% 53% 
Asphaltum ooo. cceccceseeeeee cess ceseee 4.% 21.% 


Both of the above mentioned oils have been successfully 
used in heavy oil engines and official reports received indi- 
cate that there was no trouble due to deposits of carbon 
in the cylinders and exhaust passages. These reports 
effectually disprove a popular fallacy that oils containing 
asphaltum can not be used in Diesel engines. The origin 
of this misunderstanding is probably due to the fact that 
some of the Diesel engines on the Pacific Coast attempted 
to use a residue consisting very largely of pure asphaltum. 
From certain wells in California the crude oil is very heavy, 
in some cases containing as much as 50 per cent asphaltum. 
Asphaltum itself is a combustible hydro carbon, and given 
the proper conditions can possibiy be burned successfully 
in a Diesel engine. With engines, as at present designed, 
and adjusted, it does not seem to be known to exactly 
what extent asphaltum may be used. As previously pointed 
out there are authentic cases on record where 21 per cent 
asphaltum was used successfully. This is a subject which 
will probably be investigated in the near future by the 
government, and by private firms interested in the subject. 


The Price of Fuel Oil 


The price of fuel oil varies with the grade and locality. 
It may be judged approximately by the price of crude oil 
at the well. According to recent statistics the average 
price at the well in the years 1908, 1909 and 1910 were as 
follows: 


Price per barrel. 


TWiNOi8! sis ee oe ek i i oe as Woes 52 to 60 
Kansas and Oklahoma................02 ce eeeeees 28 to 41 
TOXOS: 234 cs ca aise hele beh ONG as Paley Pe eleere Cae eS 40 to 80 
California 2.3 cisieicak inteed toto baes od cate’ 38 to 60 


As previously stated much of this oil can be used directly 
in heavy oil engines. Therefore, taking the average price 
at 50 cents per gallon, the cost of fuel at the well is only 
about one cent per gallon. 

The market price for fuel oil delivered at some point on 
a railroad varies with locality. At the present time, 1912, 
in San Francisco, it is about two cents per gallon. In the 
New England States it is three to four cents per gallon. 
In England it now sells at about 40s. per ton, which is 
equivalent to about 3.2 cents per gallon. Much of the oil 
sold in England comes from Texas. 

In Germany there is a high duty on oil, amounting to 
3.6 marks per 100 hilograms. That is, about three cents 
per gallon. This makes the cost of fuel oil in Germany 
about six cents per gallon. In spite of this handicap the 
German industries have found it economical to use Diesel, 
instead of steam engines, as shown by the very large 
number of the former now in use in Germany. 

Tar Oil. Due to the high cost of crude oil in Germany, 
the Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg has for many 
years successfully used heavy crude bituminous tar oil. 
This is obtained as refuse from gas works, and by a 
patented process is reduced to a state suitable for use in 
the Diesel engine. At present over 300,000 tons of this 
fuel is produced annually in Germany. 

At the present time, although several hundreds of 
thousands of horsepower of Diesel engines are in use, they 
consume less than 1/500 of the world’s production of oil. 

Extent of Oil Resources. The full extent of the world’s 
resources are not yet known. Many scientists state their 
convictions that the total store of oil will be found to ex- 
ceed the ultimate supply of coal. In certain countries, 
South America and China, oil is known to exist, but little 
development work has taken place. The vast stores of 
Texas and California have been worked for a compara- 
tively few number of years, and new wells are being con- 
tinually drilled in those states. As an example of the large 
amount of oil already in sight in California, the following 
is quoted from the report of Director George Otis Smith, 
of the U. S. Geological Survey, to the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

On the’ subject of the period of possible denomination of 
the Pacific fuel market by California oil, no more authori- 
tative data are available than the discussion of the subject 
by Arnold and Day of this Survey in 1909, and by M. L. 
Requa, a California mining engineer, in 1910 and 1911. I 
will therefore practicaly confine myself to the summary 
of these statements, which are found in the Conservation 
Commission report by Dr. Day, reprinted in the United 
States Geological Survey Bulletin 394, and in an address 
by Mr. Requa before the Mining Association, University of 
California (privately printed), and in another address be- 
fore the San Francisco meeting of the American Institute 
of Mining Engineers (not yet published). 
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The importance of the California field is seen from the 
statement by Day; quoted by Requa, that this one state 
is to be credited with one-tenth of the total area of oil 
land in the United States, with over one-third the present 
production, and also with a total quantity of oil equal to 
one-half the minimum and one-third of the maximum esti- 
mated resources of the whole United States. These mini- 
mum and maximum estimates by the United States Geo- 
logical Survey for California are 5,000,000,000 barrels and 
8,500,000,000 barrels, respectively, and Mr. Requa believes 
“the maximum will be unquestionably in excess of 8,500,- 
000,000 barrels for California.” Apparently he arrives at 
this conclusion by computing for the productive territory 
of 850 square miles, or more than 500,00v acres (Survey 
estimate), a productivity equal to that of the territory 
already producing, which calculation yields an estimated 
“total possible recovery of 11,000,000,000 barrels, with 
possibilities even beyond this quantity.” 

Lubrication and Lubricants 

In common with all engines, the Diesel type requires 
proper lubrication. In certain designs of Diesel engines 
special care must be observed, due to the relatively high 
pressures and speeds of the bearing surfaces. 

Three general systems are employed. In comparatively 
small slow speed engines drip lubrication has been found 
satisfactory. In moderate sizes ring oilers are used suc- 
cessfully. In very large engines, and in high speed en- 
gines, forced lurbication is almost universally used. In the 
high speed marine engines the pressure delivered by the 
force feed lubricating pumps is generally about twenty 
pounds. The oil is forced through an axial hole in the 
crank shaft, channels drilled through the crank webs, and 
through the crank pins, and a hole through the axis of the 
connecting rod, up to the wristpin. Openings at each 
bearing into this channel provide ample and certain lubri- 
cation. In engines where the piston head is cooled by the 
medium of circulating oil, an incidental advantage is ob- 
tained by having the cool oil in large volume circulated 
through the crank shaft, as it carries off some of the heat 
generated in the bearings. 

The consumption of lubricating oil varies, from .005 pint 
per h. p. hour in slow speed engines to .02 pint per h. p. 
hour in high speed engines. When the proper amount of 
lubricating oil is used the bearings will run cool and the 
exhaust will be clear. Whenever the exhaust shows 4 
bluish white appearance it is a sure indication that an ex- 
cessive amount of lubricating oil is being used. 

Grades of Lubricating Oil. There are many different 
grades of lubricating oil on the market. All of these are 
not suitable for use in Diesel engines. It is advisable at 
first to always use the make of oil recommended by the 
firm supplying the engine. 

Physical Tests and Characterists of lubricating oil are 
of some assistance in determining its suitability. The fol- 
lowing table shows approximately certain requirements of 

Oil for Cylinders. Oil for Bearings. 
Visconsity at 130° F........ 9 to 10 7 
Effect of cold.............. Flow at 20°F. Flow at 15° F. 
Flash point................. 425° to 465° 350° to 400 
Maximum percentage’ de- 

stroyed by c. p. sulphuric 
suitable oils: 


CX ( Gee ae 10% 10% 
Solubility in benzine........ Clear solution Clear solution 
No residue 


All lubricating oil should be free from acid. 

The requirements contained in the above table are ex 
plained in detail as follows: 

Viscosity is the degree of fluidity in comparison with 
water. An oil, for instance, that will require nine times 
more time to flow through an opening, than water would 
require to flow through the same opening, is said to have 
a viscosity of two. 

Resistance to Cold means the effect of cold on the 
physical properties. The oil must still flow freely at 20° F. 
it must not coagulate at a temperature higher than 

The Flash Point indicates the temperature of the oil, at 
which the vapors generated (by heating) will flash up oF 
burn when approached by a flame. 

All lubricating oils contain substances that can be de 
stroyed by Concentrated Sulphuric Acid, even after they 
have been purified with chemicals. The smaller the per 
centage of such substances contained in the oil, the better 
will be its quality. 

Lubricating oil dissolved in Benzine must make @ clear 
solution, without any residue. 

Lubricating Oil Filtering Plants have been found eco 
nomical. As is well known a certain amount of oil drops 
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into the bottom of the bedplate, and in the course of time 
accumulates and collects sediment, and perhaps some 
water. In the usual plant the oil is first drained from 
the bedplate to a settling tank where the water and 
sediment settle to the bottom and are drained off 
through a cock. The oil is then forced by a hand pump to 
a tank placed when possible 30 to 40 feet above the level 
of the floor. In cases where such height is not available 
the ofl is pumped to a tank in which an air pressure of 
from 15 to 20 pounds is maintained. From this tank the 
oil flows under pressure to the filter, where it is forced 
through a number of layers of filtering material. The 
filtering material must, of course, be cleaned and renewed 
from time to time. The purified oil from the filter is then 
mixed with fresh oil and again used in the engine. 


It is reported that the E. J. Dodge Co. and the Olson- 
Mahony Co., both of San Francisco, have formed a merger, 
that is, the Olson-Mahony Co. has agreed to retire from the 
Portland field, leaving it entirely to the E. J. Dodge Co., in 
return for which the Dodge Co. relinquishes a portion of 
its other business, to the benefit of the Olson-Mahony Co. 


The Pacific Marine Review takes particular interest in 
the large shipment of high grade teak wood in special long 
lengths just received by the hardwood lumber firm of 
Messrs. Ehrlich-Harrison Company, located at Railroad 
avenue south and Connecticut street, Seattle, Wash. 

It is hardly necessary to comment upon the unsurpass- 
able quality of this standard wood for ship decks, rails and 
sundry usefulness on shipboard, which bas in the past been 
more in use on foreign vessels. However, since the Pan- 
ama Canal Act permits the importation of shipbuilding 


materials free of duty, with small restrictions, we will in 
the near future unquestionably see this fine and useful 
hardwood more generally used on ships under our flag. 


M. E. B. A. ELECTS NEW PRESIDENT 

We congratulate the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Asso- 
ciation on its election of Mr. A. McGregor as president. 
Mr. McGregor is well known in shipping circles on the Pa- 
cific Coast and ably represents the Puget Sound Machinery 
Depot, of this city, as marine and stationary engineer. 
This company is in high esteem as manufacturers of and 
dealers in all kinds of machinery and engineer's supplies, 
making marine and stationary pipe work a specialty. They 
have some of the best agencies on the Pacific Coast for 
material constantly used in marine work, enabling their 
machine and pipe shops to work to their utmost capacity. 

Moore and Scott’s Improved High Pressure Oil Fuel Sys- 
tem is one of the many important agencies held by the 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot. This system has again 
proved a great success on the San Juan Fishing and Pack- 
ing Company’s steamer “Starr,” built by J. F. Duthie and 
Company of Seattle. Mr. McGregor personally supervised 
the working of the furnace on the trial trip of the steamer, 
with all credit to his firm as well as the builders and 


owners of the vessel. 


Office Depot Quartermaster, Seattle, Wash., Dec. 28, 1912. 
Sealed proposals will be received here until 11 o'clock A. M., 
Jan. 28, 1913, for repair work and installing new boilers 
for U. S. Cableship “Burnside.” For information and pro- 
posal blanks address W. H. MILLER, Colonel, Q. M. Corps, 


D. Q. M. 


COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


Foreign Receipts 


COASTWISE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF TACOMA, 
WASHINGTON, MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1912 
Principal Foreign Shipments 

$ 435,963 


Flour, 108,321 barrels..........., vepacnsisitaceeterece tert bei eae 
Wheat, 738,226 bushels... .. 600,002 
Cotton, raw, 8,174 bales... 489,270 
Tobacco, 148,330 pounds. 17,800 
Coal, bulk, 12,266 tons........ 52,863 
Machinery, 413 packages... 37,735 
Lumber, 4,018,855 feet......... 59,049 
Salt fish, 2,149 packages............... 12,300 
Domestic and sheeting, 580 cases... 34,470 
Box shooks, 14,323 bundles............ 25,208 
Fertilizer, 12,450 sacks............. 19,500 
Parafine wax, 6,064 packages...... 52,752 
Sawing machines, 4,634 packages. 52,752 
Steel angles and bars, 8,630... 52,539 
Miscellaneous to British Columbia... 52,016 
Miscellaneous to Japan, China, Manilla, South 

251,358 


Total foreign shipments................ eseceteeetseeneeeteseestes f2y273, 029 


Principal Coastwise Shipments 


Flour, 13,769 barrels... 58,719 
Lumber, 6,655,475 feet. 75715 

: 
Oal, 10,135 tons............. 45,607 
eat, 204,026 bushels... 163,128 
Smelter products _.._. 103.031 
Feed, 1,172 tons...” 29,875 
Shin 1 seals O04 
Mi 8les, 14,496 bundles... 7,250 
“lscellaneous to AlaSka@.... 0c 29.193 
199,480 


Miscellaneous to California, Honolulu and N. Y..... 


Total Coastwise Shipments... cceeeee $ 734,835 


514,910 
5,200 


$ 862,523 


342,413 ~ 


$ 257,923 


British Columbia 
China and Japan.. .-. 2,403,859 
South America 2.2... eee cece sccescececessaeeeteteseeceeses 51,000 
Total foreign receipts............. cece ceccetcceeesecoeeee. $2,702,782 
Shipping Record 

Nov., Nov. 

1912 1911 
Deep sea arrivals, number.......000000000000000000... 146 91 
149 92 


Inward registered tonnage, tons.... 
Outward registered tonnage, tons 
Inward cargo tonnage, tons......... 
Outward cargo tonnage, tons.... 
a Ny ee ct ee ae 


ALASKA PACKERS’ ASSOCIATION 1912 SALMON PACK 


Red | King |Coho| Pink |Chum 
Talls | rails, Talls| Talls (orate Totals 


(677,838) 5,112) 7,518) 51,904 742,372 


53,959 
70,158 


Bristol Bay .........677,838! 5,112! 7,518) 51,904) 
Central Alaska ..[183,568) 5,461] 5,716] 42,876] 9.458 240,079 
S. E, Alaska........ 6,097| 90] 5,876/139,132 18°971| 170.166 
Total, Alaska ....|867,503/10,663/19,110 233,912121.429'1,159.617 
Puget Sound.....|......... | eae co 6 gee 924) aie 
See ey ella 
Grand_Totals ....../867,503!10,663/30,221/233.912'99 35314 202,779 
Sockeye 
Talls Flats } 
Puget Sound... cscs ceeeeseeteecsseseeeeee 19272 12,422 ae 
Canned Salmon * TR 
ee! tases 
1,152,617 
50,162 
= 
TOCA ooecesc esse eeteetteneeescccectseeeeseseaccastssstectsscsstsaveceeeecc, 1,202,779 
Salt Salmon 
Alaska sc cecesvn tit eetae outa tote, ae 
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COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS AT PORTLAND, ORE. 
Compiled by Portland Chamber of Commerce. 


Lumber Exports from Portland 
December Since January 1, 1912 
‘ (Foreign) 

Feet Value Feet Value 
12,097,695. .......$142,851 113,047,168...... $1,258,773 
(Domestic) 

12,005,355........ $138,062 169,453,612...... $1,794,778 
Wheat Exports from Portland 
(Foreign) 

Bushels Value Bushels Value 
1,572,068........ $1,302,556 7,340,194........ $6,263,816 
(Domestic) 
452,801..........6..453,297 4,822,382........ $4,183,493 
Flour Exports from Portland 
(Foreign) 

Barrels Value Barrels Value 
9,000.........0 200 $31,497 650,426.......... $2,592,050 

; (Domestic) 
24,016..........066 $93,662 364,549.......... $1,531,319 
Barley Exports from Portland 
Bushels Value Bushels Value 
(Foreign) 
246,766.......... $176,479 1,250,578......... $933,121 
(Domestic) 
377,926.......... $188,963 600,522......... $332,564 
Tonnage Entered at Portland 
December, 1912.......... 86 vessels.......... 128,323 tons 
December, 1911.......... 77 vessels.......... 106,921 tons 
Tonnage Cleared from Portland 
December, 1912.......... 79 vessels.......... 113,580 tons 
December, 1911.......... 79 vessels..... .... 108,669 tons 
Principal Foreign Imports at Portland 
Since Jan. 
December 1, 1912 
Cement, barrels ..........-..-.0 eee eee 12,600 
Coal, tons . uc ceee ec bie weet ees 1,049 8,312 
Curios and merchandise, packages..... 1,472 23,174 
Firebrick, ton8 ...........:.. eee eens 1,376 2,257 
Grain bags, bales...........-.-.eeeeees 3,422 
Hardwood, feet .......... cee eee e eens 1,800,548 7,720,896 
Hemp, bales ........ 0. eee cree eee e ees 8,817 
Iron, packages .........---..-eee eee 780 1,247 
Peanuts, bags ......-. 2. cece erences 10,382 
Pig iron, ton8............ 2. .e eee eee 1,642 
Provisions, packages ..........--...6-+ 518 13,617 
Rice, bDagS .....ccceeeeeeee eee e ccc eeee 9,174 
Sulphur, tons .........--- see eee eee eee 6,217 
Tapioca, DAgB .....--. eee eee eee eee - 1,720 
Tea, packages .........--- eee eee teens 92 2,554 
Principal Domestic Imports at Portland by Water 
Asphaltum, barrels ............-++ee 5,815 97,084 
Canned goods, case8.....------- sees ees 26,494 207,236 
Cement, SACKS ........ cece cece newness 213,730 3,278,331 
Coffee, 8ackKS ........ cece eee eee eens 861 12,982 
Electrical goods, packages..........-.- 1,425 15,558 
Grain bags, bales.............0 cece eee 3,084 
Hardware, ton8 ......--...-2 eee eee eens 1,523 20,988 
Iron, packages .....-..--. eee eee eee eee 3,620 106,245 
Leather and hides, rolls............-.. 306 4,690 
Lumber, M feet........-.-- ee eee eee 455 987 
Machinery, packages ...........--.0++- 894 4,519 
Matting, rolls .....--.-e eee e eee ee eee 3 925 
Merchandise, ton8 .......-.-...++eeees 2,436 36,872 
Miscellaneous, packages .............- 40,368 420,276 
Oil, barrels 2.0.0... cece eee ee eee eee 361,534 4,501,443 
Paints and oils, packages.............- 3,741 75,539 
Plaster, SACKS «10... 6. eee eee eee ees 8,024 115,214 
Rice, SACKS 6.6... eee eee ee eee eee 250 2,091 
GalmoOn, Cases ........ eee e eee eee 6,055 85,363 
Galt, sackS .....-.-.. sees eee eee es ..e. 19,829 290,718 
Sugar, SACKS ..... 6. eee eee eee eee 29,935 489,345 
Sulphur, sackB ......... esse cece eee ee 1,333 21,622 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF CUSTOMS BUSINESS OF 
DISTRICT OF LOS ANGELES, CAL., DURING 
MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 1912 


Collections 0... eceeeeeeeeteeeetteeetetseneettteteee ners etereettees $ 79,819.14 
Imports. .....-- w... 247,971.00 
EEXPOTts cesses essere ett eetter escent Pe 658.00 
Imoorts and Exports by Countries 
Imports. Exports. 
Austria-Hungary oes eect: $ 2,136 $...... 
Belgium oe ereeeeetrere ee sah Mesa ldea cre tude oa? 13,081 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


Prance® «22.0222 ee es a ee 21,269 
Germany 54,262 
Italy .......... --- 16,458 
Norway ......... ... 10,248 
Switzerland 6455 0. 
England ..... 37,299 0. 
Scotland .. 6396 ww. 
Canada .... .. 5,759 583 
MGXICO eecescncicazcare ered eat eee eee oe a ele 3,862 ow... 
Ce! secs csccenss tis esses eetuseweste a octestectadtyecesetetsien’ 17433820 ww. 
HOMgKON non. ce eee ce cee cece cece ete eeeseeetengeeeteeess 7,005 we. 
Papa hciseec dec got Mei nee ee ae 30,624 15 
Philippine Ialsnds . o, 20T > eae 
Other countries ..........0........ ideuiveartiee seats 10,870 oe 
Totals 


Fertilizers ............ gen Sin ect ab Sees aitetipecdeued catesreel ee aatiettaret $ 64,938 
Wines and liquors, 16,951 gallons... = 


22,021 
Lumber and wood manufacturers... .. 12,235 
Chemicals and drugs......................- .. 11,841 
Vegetables, prepared .. .. 11,312 
All other articles.....0..0.00.000 ee, scuibins Peat toda thse oh 8 125,624 
Total ooccceccccsccosesssoessescssesesseseesceesscceceesissessereeesesseseesesessee P BAT OTL 
Duitable ........ ..$146,340 
Pree of Guty. oo... cee cece ceeeecenetteeeeenee 101,631—$247,971 


Movement of Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade 
Entered— 
No. 
2 American steamers 
1 German steamer ....... 3,009 
1 Norwegian steamer .. 
1 Danish steamer 
5 Total 
Cleared— 
1 American steamer 


Net Tonnage 
02 


PRODUCTION OF LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


The reported production of lumber in the United States 
during the calendar year 1911 by 28,107 mills was 37,003,207 
M feet board measure, as against 40,018,282 M feet board 
measure reported by 31,934 mills in 1910; 44,509,761 M 
feet reported by 48,112 mills in 1909, and 33,224,369 M feet 
reported by 31,231 mills in 1908. 


While the industry of lumber manufacture 1s widely 
distributed throughout the United States, a production 
during the calendar year 1911 having been reported from 
every state but one, namely, North Dakota—it is interest- 
ing to note that nearly 36 per cent of the total cut was Te 
ported from the five states of Washington, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Oregon and North Carolina, ranking in the order 
named. Furthermore, it will be observed that two of these 
five states are located on the Pacific Coast and three in 
the South, which regions have in recent years become the 
principal centers of lumber production in the United States, 


their combined output in 1911 forming 68 per cent of the 
total cut for that year. 


The reported cut of softwood lumber in 1911 was 
28,902,388 M feet board measure, or 78.1 per cent of the 
production from all woods, while that of hardwood lumber 
amounted to 8,100,819 M feet board measure, OF 21.9 per 
cent. The slightly larger proportion of the total produc- 
tion supplied by softwoods during 1911 as compared with 
the figures for the preceding year is a logical result of the 
drift in the lumber industry to regions which are chiefly 
coniferous or softwood. 

The five leading species cut in 1911 were yellow pine, 
Douglas fir, white pine, oak and hemlock, ranking {n ne 
order named, the aggregate output from these woods being 
26,835,285 M feet, or 72.5 per cent of the total production 
from all species. Yellow pine alone supplied 12,896,706 M 
feet board measure, or 34.9 per cent of the total, while 


oak, the leading hardwood, contributed 3,098,444 M feet, or 
8.4 per cent. 
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Matson 
Navigation 
Company 


Steamer HILONIAN leaves Puget Sound 
ports Feb. 8, 1913, taking freight, cold 
storage, express and mail direct for 
HONOLULU, KAHULUI, PORT AL- 
LEN, KAANAPALI and HILO. 

Steamer HYADES leaves Puget Sound 
ports for the Hawaiian Islands March 
Ist, 1913. 

Regular Passenger and Freight Service 
from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Bookings and Reservations may be made 
at the Seattle Office. 


‘AROUND ™WORLD 


~ 110 DAYS + 


‘S.S.CLEVELAND 


A. From San Francisco 
Feb. 6, 1913 


— 


WRITE FOR BOOK 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 268 Market Street, San Francisco 


41-45 BROADWAY. N.Y. 

it Sites RABE LEER, ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 

Tel. M. 3677 


soston PRILADEL OMIA San PRANCISCO 


ios 


H. F. DORGLOH, Agent 
160 Powell Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIF. 


*  Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ltd. 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Ltd. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 
VENTURE Cc. 
VADSO APILANO 


COWICHAN CASSIAR 
COQUITLAM 


STEAMER CHELOUS 
CHELOHSIN CHESLAKEE COMOX 
OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT—GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE 
The_ steamers “CAMOSUN,” “CHELOHSIN” and “VENTURE” will maintain the following service: 
Every Thursday at 11 p. m. (from Victoria Wednesday midnight) for Powell River, Campbell River, Alert Bay 
Sointula, Hardy Bay, Shushartie Bay, Rivers Inlet, Namu, Ocean |! alls, Bella Coola. f 
Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River, Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, Swanson Bay, Warke Island, Lowe 
Inlet, Claxton, Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, PRINCE RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANBY BAY 
Note—On Nov, 30, Dec. 14, 28, Jan. 11, 25, Feb. 8, 22, will omit calls at Lowe Inlet, Skeena, Nass and Granby Bay 
and will call at STEWART. 
STEAMERS leave Company’s Wharf (foot of Carrall Street), Vancouver. Phone, Seymonr 306 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited, Vancouver 


For freight and general infor- 
mation apply to 


Osaka Shosen Kaish 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 [{The_Osaka Mercantile 8. 8. Co., Ltd.) FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting with Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 
new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 15 knots speed. ‘ 


S. S. “Canada Maru” J 
rs Ra hab Fab eee NE an. 21, 1913 S. S. “Panama Maru”................., 
S.S. “Tacoma Maru”.................. 27 Feb. 4, 1913 S. S. “Seattle Maru”................., Marh ri iol 


Japan. 
FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 103 Yesler Way, Seattle 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE itwaten istands in conection with the Tehuantepec National mations 


Operating the Following 


PACIFIC FLEET 

. “ALASKAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “ARIZONAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

6 MBIAN"—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MEXICAN”’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “MISSOU RIAN’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “VIRGINIAN —12,000 tons, twin scrow. 

. “ISTH MIAN’—6.000 tons. 


ATLANTIC FLEET 


. “AMERICAN”—8,000 tons 
. “CALIFORNIAN”’—8,000 tons. 
. *GEORGIAN’’—8,000 tons. 
. “HAWALIAN”—8,000 tons. 


. “KANSAN”—12,000 (ona, twin screw 
“KENTUCKIAN”—8,000 tons. 

|. “OREGONIAN” —8,000 tons. 

. “TEXAN"”’—12,000 tons, twin «crew. 


POD DD DR 
PID eDDnm 


. “NEBRASKAN"—6,000 tons, twin ecrew. 
= “UNEVADAN" 6.000 gers twin acrew. 
“ N"—2, ons (chartered). 

. 8. “HONOLULAN”—8,000 tonn. 
8. 8. “LYRA"—6,000 tons (chartered). 


Panne mom w 
Rm pamm@ 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 


DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma 
c. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland. 


R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 

Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts. Kahului, T. H. 
SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia. 


“TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced labor ; 
efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


NEW YORK / 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 
EUROPEAN PORTS 


PUERTO MEXICO ~ NEW ORLEANS 


TEXAS CITY 
HAVANA 


PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED STATES 
CANADA 


SALINA CRUZ FOR | MEXICO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


(Atlantic Terminus) | Monte (Pacific Terminus) (ses AMERICA 


ETC. CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S.S. Company, Canadian-Mexican Pacific S. S. Line 
or to C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


SEATTLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
& DRY DOCK 
COMPANY 


Seattle 
Washington 


SHIPBUILDERS = ENGINEERS 
BOILERMAKERS 


Our facilities for building and repairing all types of vessels 


unexcelled. Best equipped machine shop for marine and gen- 
eral work in the Northwest. 


12,000 TON FLOATING DRYDOCK 


LARGEST ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


Google 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
~ and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, 
and to Europe. Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. Seattle to 
St. Paul without change. Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 


SS. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VICTORIA, B. C.,. ON JANUARY 24TH and FEBRUARY 
7TH, 1913, FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 


Japan and China Canadian-Australian Royal Mail 


Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” leave Line 


Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- 3 
kong and intermediate points. Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 

Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” leav- Honolulu, ean fachiend ond Sydney. e 7 
ing Vancouver for Hongkong January 22, 1913, Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and ZEA- 
LANDIA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 


and at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at 
Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both directions, 


Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 


H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 


Cocating Peciny agen’ On 
: J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


For descriptive matter and de- 
tallied information regarding ser- 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
onnage , (JAPAN STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 
HEAD SErICE: TOKYO, JAPAN | pleet 02. Vee | 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan ports and Shanghai, 
with direct connection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First- 
class passenger steamers with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 

Tamba: Ma tttraccctct tascceresdecssscttigas. iercscls January 28, 1913 Sado Maru .........-- . ..February 25, 1913 

February 11, 1913 Yokohama Maru .... voeMarch 11, 1913 


AWA Maru occ ccccececsescecceesseeseeecteceenseaes 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


European Liste ..u...essssssssccesecessocecneccorsssseeneesns Fortnightl Kobe-North China Litte..........cccsscssesssessceseececeneee Weekly 
Australian Line ...... Four Weekly Yokohama-North China Line................ Twice a Month 
OMDAY: “Lime. csznsceccrecnsnesececececorsssseseecceteaesness- Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line ......... seessseeteeeereeneeseEVery Three Days 
Yokohama-Shanghai Line..........-sssessseesss Semi-Weekly Hakodate-Korsakoff Line............Five Times a Month 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line................ Four Weekly Kobe-Caleutta Lime -...n...--s-sscesecosssoesseneseeeene Fortnightly 
Three Weekly Kobe-Keelung Lime.........n.sccscceessecceees Twice a Month 


Kobe-Vladivostock Line........---e-cssssesses 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Nor- 
thern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, COLMAN BLDG., SEATTLE 


WEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


Google 
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LI D G ERWOOD Srecrine “enaines 
APPROVED DESIGN 
BEST OF MATERIALS 


BEST WORKMANSHIP 
STRONG---RELIABLE 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 


MORE THAN 36,000 ENGINES BUILT AND IN USE 


LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. cc Livers street 


Fore River Shipbuilding Company 
NAVAL AND MERCHANT VESSELS 


CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 
QUINCY : : : ‘ MASS. 


PHONE, MAIN OFFICE, MISSION 6000 PHONE, CITY OFFICE, KEARNEY 5252 


UNION IRON WORKS CO. 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 
STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Best Facilities for the Prompt and Economical Execution of All Marine Repair Work. Estimates Furnished 


Mining Machinery “City Omice, ‘Insurance Bldg. S11 Callfernia Stn 


San Francisco, Cal. 


Pintsch Gas Lighted Buoys 


BURN CONTINUOUSLY 


ion: fi TO 3865 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT ATTEN- 
D CAN BE SEEN AT A DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Illumination Economical and Reliable in Operation 
Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian and United 


States Light House Departments for Channel and Harbor Light- 
ing; over 220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


SAFETY GAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


ze 2 Rector Street, New York City 
P 
ad acific Coast Agent, H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


WHEN WRITIN 
G TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


Google 


ALMY ‘tse BOILER 
Light, Compact, Durable 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. W. McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent. Send for New Catalogue 
66 West Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


WALKERS “CHERUB II.” SHIP LOG 


PATENT 
The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 


“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker's Patent “Trident” or “Neptune” Ship-Log 


Te Be obtained Miarine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 
Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candlepower of 
their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 


used. 
They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 
erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one full car- 


bide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


Larger Type Buoys Are The Equal of Lightships 


Manufactured by 


The International Marine Signal Co., Ltd. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Ww N T E D One or two 800 to 1000 ton Schooners. Address 
A Atlin Construction Co., Ltd., Prince Rupert, B. C. 
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Can You Get More Than One Service 
\ Out Of The Packing You Use? 


If it becomes hard and therefore 
useless in a short time your packing is 
expensive, no matter what you pay 
for it. 


PALMETTO" 


REG TRADE MARK 

« PACKING. 
may be used over again several times. 
You have merely to strip off the outer 
covering that has become worn and 
use it over again as a smaller size. Its 
only because ‘‘Palmetto” does not har- 
den in service that you are able to do 
this. 

Economy is only one feature of 
“Palmetto” packing—its great eff- 
ciency is even more important. Let 
us send you a free working sample to 


show you why you should use “‘Pal- 
metto”’ at once. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO.,, iaduinesu new york 
For Sale by LEWIS, ANDERSON, FOARD & CO., Seattle-Tacoma 


MARINE BOILERS 


Modern Designs, First Class Work- 
manship, Prompt Deliveries 


Manitowoc Boiler Works Company 


Marine Boiler Specialists 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN - - - - 
Chicago Office—919 Insurance Exchange Bldg. Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 
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Frank Waterhouse & Co., Inc. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS, AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Importers of British Columbia Wellington Household, Bunker Coal and Briquets 
Agents for Marine, Fire and Liability Insurance of All Descriptions 
Managing Owners of ARLINGTON DOCK CO., Wharfage and Storage 
Distributing Agents for “Garford” Auto- Trucks and Automobiles 


GENERAL AGENTS OF 


“THE BANK LINE LIMITED” 


With monthly sailings by first-class steamers from Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C., to Japan, China and the 
Philippines, calling at Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Hongkong and Manila, having in connections 
with all points in the Orient, Straits Settlements and India 


MANAGING OWNERS OF 


“Tacoma-Vancouver Steamship Co.” 
WITH REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN PUGET SOUND AND B. C. POINTS 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & C0., Inc. 


632-645 CENTRAL BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ROMA Pacific Cold Storage Bldg. VICTORIA, B. C. .512 Bastion Street 
PORTLAND, ORE 505 Concord Bldg. VANCOUVER, B. C .905 Dominion Trust Bldg. 
GHIGAG O's eon ned coe cant 811 Hear Building 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” Telephone: Kearny 2414 


‘MITSUI & COMPANY-— 


(THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA) 
FR GRd OG CG iia senctvbcdesecscsesnssscsaetoserssoraeens 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 


34 Lime Street, E. C. 
445 Broome Street 


CONTRACTORS~ To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Princi- 
FOR COAL pal Railroad Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 
Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 
Dry Dock Capacity, 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


LARGE SHIPMENT OF HIGH GRADE TEAK JUST_RECEIVED 


LONG LENGTHS A SPECIALTY 


EHRLICH-HARRISON COMPANY §212042 AVE: so. ano conn ton 


Seattle : ; 


Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, Mass: 


Durable Rope for Coal Falls, Cargo Hoists, Slings, Hatch Lifts 
Pacific Coast Agents John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. Seattle Portiand 


San Francisco 
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Manufacturers and Merchants of Machinery and Supplies 


Marine Specialties 
Supplies Pipe Work 
Moore and Scott Oil Burning System 


Office and Store Factory and Warehouse 
318-320 First Avenue South 121-139 Massachusetts St. West 
E. I. Garrett, Pres. T. S. Garrett, Sec’ry. 


SEATTLE 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


Nelson Z. Graves 
built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION, 


=| BALTIMORE, MD. 1911 


Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


| Marine Pipe ®@ Machine Works, Inc. 


MARINE MACHINE WORK ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 
ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 


Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


NEW BEDFORD, 


MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE CO., maasacsosers 


MED EMCO» 


MORSE High Speed and Carbon Drills, * 
Reamers, Milling Cutters. The Standard Whiton Har dwar e€ Company 
of uality. Seattle, Wash. Distributors 
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“The Only Pacific Coast Paper Devoted Entirely to Shipping” 
Central Building, Seattle, Washington 


Subscription price: United States, Canada and Mexico, $3.00 per year; foreign, $3.50. 
Special Rate to Shipmasters, Marine Engineers and Officers, $2.00. 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


CALLING AT ape tags 
HONOLULU the Orient and Aus- 
HAMA sae: 
¥O EC Round Trip Tickets 
KOBE and Round the World 
NAGASAKI oe at Reduced 
SHANGHAI Steamers Sail From 
MANILA Company's Pier No. 


34, near Foot of Bran- 
nan St., at 1 p. m. 


HONGKONG 


——— 


THK NEW TRANS PACIFIC TURBINE FLYERS 


“SHINYO MARU,” “CHIYO MARU,” “TENYO MARU” 


Triple Screw, Turbine Steamers, 21000 Tons Displacement, 21 knots speed. Equipped with every modern device for the 
Safety, Comfort, Convenience and Entertainment of Passengers, including Wireless Telegraphy, Automatic Safety Devices, Elec- 


tric Fans in every room, Open Air Swimming Tank, Nursery for Children, Steam Laundry, Ladies’ Lounge, Moving Pictures, 
Orchestra Concerts, Palm Garden. 


Superb Service and Cuisine 


“NIPPON MARU” (Intermediate Service) 


Twin Screws, 11000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed. This steamer furnixhes saloon accommodations at very low rates. 
S. S. Nippon Maru (Intermediate Service Saloon Accommodations at reduced rates.............. Friday, February 21, 1913 
GE. BH. Tengo BATU ..ccesccsccscsseccnssecsssssscsccssceotanesnnnssssistesueatsiacstonseestiad erdisesouetesesesensiet cocci... Saturday, March 1, 1913 


We furnish First Class Round Trip Tickets from Seattle via San Francisco to Hongkong or Manila for $337.50, which trip 
can be made in about two months, Write for particulars of this and other tours. 


WM. H. AVERY W. H. MAGEE, 
Assistant General Manager Agent. 
Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
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PANAMA CANAL POSSIBILITIES 


BY EB. FRANCKE 


Herculean task, the world’s greatest engineering feat, 
A attained by American enterprise, ingenuity and per- 
tinacity, under the excellent and admirable leadership 
of Colonel Goethals and his efficient staff, will with the 
end of this year have become an accomplished fact. 
Viewed by the world from every angle of canal approach, 
this magnificent achievement, nearing successful and rapid 
completion in the immediate future, must naturally revolu- 
tionize to no small extent in time to come the whole trade 
of the world as well as the modes of commercial condi- 
tions and its travel. , . ‘. 
Ancient and well ordered ways of the old world system 
will be replaced by the hustling methods of the new. The 
tide of general prosperity, great though it be, has not yet 
reached the high water mark and the fillip which it will 
receive with the opening of this great ocean highway 


promises to carry the world’s trade to a point which has" 


never before been reached. Money, the all productive, will 
be employed in new channels. Primeval markets will ex- 
pand in usefulness and productiveness. Goods heretofore 
shipped through primitive ports which were prevented from 
modernizing due to lack of capital and the excessive cost 
of transporting modern time and labor-saving machinery, 
80 essential to fair competition, will eventually, with the 
expected influx of immigration, advance to prominence in 
rank and file with other shipping centers of the world. The 
more one studies this subject, the more imperative the fact 
appears that the ports of the Pacific Coast of the United 
States should be equipped with the most perfect and mod- 
em appliances to properly handle the expected increase in 
oversea commerce, which must result with the opening of 
the Panama Canal. Thus far we have built this great canal 
for the merchant fleets of other, in this respect, more 
progressive nations, our coastwise shipping and our Navy. 
Our pitifully small Merchant Marine, continually hampered 
as it is by a series of impractical and most burdensome 
laws, is receiving blow after blow, impeding its just and 
desirable expansion and which is so disheartening to every 
genuine patriotic American. However, the nation at large 
will witness in the canal procession of wonders of naval 
architecture under foreign flags a most humiliating object 
lesson and our people through very shame will some day 
vigorously insist on the creation of an American fleet of 
offshore steamers and then “only too late.” All possible 
inter-oceanic transportation ventures necessitating increase 
of tonnage will be well taken care of by foreign shipping 
enterprises and we will not only continue to annually pay 
$300,000,000 to foreign bottoms but after the canal is 
opened a very much larger sum will have to be paid to 
vessels of other nations for carrying our passengers, mails 
and the ever increasing quantities of American products 
and their necessary exchange. . Favored by more liberal 
navigation laws, these maritime nations have in the abey- 
ance of any American merchant fleets justly taken pre- 
dominant possession of the Atlantic and Indian Ocean 
trades. The Pacific Ocean stock is, as it were, fast selling 
out to Japan and the American nation is now on the verge 
of being absolutely confined to a non-competitive coastwise 
Shipping trade. Stagnancy, prohibitive as it is in all walks 
of life, is particularly so in ocean commerce and while our 
OWN progress in the creation of an American Merchant Ma- 
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rine on the seven seas is thus deplorably impeded, the 
assurance of increase in ocean commerce to and from 
the Pacific slope under foreign flags is doubly assured. 
These Panama Canal possibilities have long since aroused 
the Latin-American republics to the south of us from 
“dolce far niente” in the improvement of their ports with 
at least modern appliances for the handling of heavy 
traffic. What have the United States ports on the Pacific 
done so far in thjs direction? Are we earnestly preparing 
to take proper care of the traffic we expect to come to our 
shores under the flags of foreign nations, which traffic 
no one can deny is beneficial to our ports and transporta- 
tion connections from these ports inland? In the study of 
“Port Facilities” as published by the Hydrographic office 
of the United States Navy for 1912, I find that these south- 
ern republics have made wonderful strides in equipping 
their ports, which from an American viewpoint are perhaps 
considered primitive, with such modern appliances essen- 
tial for the increase of rapid handling of heavy traffic, a 
vivid proof of preparatory measure on their part and in- 
difference on ours. 

Antofagasta, Chile, has its port equipped with hydraulic 
cranes; Coquimbo, Chile, has 21 ton cranes on its mole for 
rapid work; Iquique, Chile, has cranes on its wharves; 
Mollendo, Peru, has cranes from 2% to 10 tons capacity; 
Port Vilos, Peru, has two small and two big cranes, and 
as one goes southward similiar facilities are noticeable. 
Turning from San Diego northward, however, no data of 
equipment for loading or unloading cargo in an up-to-date 
manner can be found in the document of 1912 published 
by the U. S. Navy Hydrographic office. 

Mr. De Putrun Gliddon in his ably written article under 
the heading of “Panama Possibilities,” as published in 
“The World Traveller de Luxe,” makes reference to the 
same subject which is of such dominant moment that it 
can not be considered too thoroughly and from too many 
angles nor can too much proof of its importance be pre- 
sented to the readers of the Pacific Marine Review. 

I am quoting the following from Mr. Gliddon’s article, 
which is self explanatory: 

“Professor John Paul Goode of the University of Chicago, 
{n a most valuable monograph on the port of Chicago, said 
that ‘a port is a pump,’ the efftciency of which is high in 
proportion as the stream of liquid commerce it delivers is 
great and the cost of operation is low.’ 

“That's the professor’s pump. 

“At a recent banquet of the Pasadena Board of Trade, 
Rey. Robert Burdette, sprung one of his philosophical, 
whimsical witticisms upon his fellow diners. He was 
talking about the Panama Canal opening, etc., and men- 
tioned San Pedro (the port of Los Angeles) and reminded 
his hearers that Los Angeles has annexed a shoe-string 
strip between that town and San Pedro, for the purpose 
of having a harbor in the city of Los Angeles. ‘But,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Burdette, ‘if the Los Angeles people had laid a 
good pipe-line from the business center of the city to the 
sea, and then had sucked as hard as they blow they could 
have pulled the Pacific Ocean up to Los Angeles and had a 
harbor right in town.’ 

“Nestling in the midst of Burdette’s whimsical witticism 


is much sound philosophy. In the center of the smile there 
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is a sermon and it is a homily that should be preached to 
or read by all the people on the Pacific slope. 

“Suction not blowing is what builds up ports, and suc- 
tion not blowing works the professor’s pump. 

“Blowing is easy, but pumping means work, and there 
has been too little pumping. We have (to sell real estate) 
blown about the enormous commerce that will come 
through our ports. My own home town, Los Angeles, has 
contributed liberally to the big wind. Yet, as I look at 
the report of the United States Custom House, for the 
month of November, 1912, I find, to my mortification, that 
the total value of the exports from Los Angeles to foreign 
countries, including Canada, was the petty sum of $658, 
and $583 worth of this went to Canada, the balance ($75) 
to Japan. 

“Cargo ships cannot afford to call at ports to unload a 
few score or even hundreds of tons of freight and carry 
away a hatfull of cargo. This is a little infant-class lesson 
in shipping matters that should be learned by not a few 
of the seaport people on this Pacific slope, as well as else- 
where. During the past several persons have asked me 
whether it is not probable that the adoption by our ports 
of the Bush terminal plan would fill the required needs for 
up-to-date equipment for the rapid handling of inbound and 
outbound cargoes. 

“It is stated that such plans are under consideration in 
Seattle, Oakland, San Pedro and San Diego, although I 
believe that in the case of Oakland the plan has passed 
the consideration stage and is in the hands of business men 
who are too active to waste much time in contemplation. 

“To understand how far this plan would be of service 
for any of our ports it is well to know what mis Bush 
terminals really are. 

“The basic idea is not that of providing ships with places 
for discharging or loading cargo rapidly, as some suppose, 
but this: That the factory should be near, or better still, 
right at the shipping terminals. It is an effort to supply 
factory space and transportation to and from this factory 
space in such a manner as to, as far as possible, avoid all 
trucking, reloading and the delay and cost they involve. 
The crowded streets of New York City and the peculiar 
shape of the city itself suggested the need of some such 
plan as the Bush terminals. 

“Everything revolves around that idea, and those who 
believe in the terminal doctrine are of opinion that the 
factory sites of the future will be at the harbors along 
the waterfronts. 

“As to the Bush terminals, in South Brooklyn, N. Y., they 
consist, first of all, of 7 steamship piers, each pier being 
1,340 feet long, 150 feet wide and being placed 270 feet 
apart. Railroad tracks run the full length of the piers, 
there being warehouses on each pier for receiving and stor- 
{ng freight. 

“Beginning with the shore end of the piers and extend- 
ing for a considerable distance back is a great space upon 
which have been built eight model loft buildings, which 
are leased to manufacturing firms of various kinds. These 
lofts are built of concrete, are six stories in height, and 
each loft building has 300,000 square feet of floor space. 
They are divided into rentable spaces of such dimensions 
a8 are required by the lessees. 

“Surrounding these loft buildings are railroad tracks 
and, still further inland, are railroad yards that have capa- 
city for caring for 1,500 freight cars. 

“Dock Commissioner Tompkins of New York City, in 
his report for 1910, stated that the Bush terminals are the 
‘only modern waterfront improvement in New York City.’ 
And yet if you look over the list of the equipment given by 
the Bush Terminal Company for the information of its 
customers, you will find in the machinery of hustle only 
one crane. Compare that poor, lone crane with the equip- 
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ment of the ports of Hamburg, Rotterdam, Amsterdam, 
Liverpool and London and you will realize that the modern- 
ness is not quite what one would expect. 

“Considering the financial side of this undertaking, I 
notice that the Bush Terminal Company has $5,000,000 of 
stock, common and preferred, with two sets of mortgage 
bonds, one at 4 per cent and one at 5 per cent, the total 
of which is $9,952,000. So you see that a plan of this kind 
runs in to quite a few millions of money. 

“That it is of great value in cutting down the cost of 
manufacturing by reducing the expenses of transportation 
of raw and manufactured materials to and from the fac- 
tory, is quite plain, provided that the rents, etc., charged 
by the terminal company are moderate. To have such a 
concern jn a port would enable the manufacturer located 
in the terminal buildings to make his product at closer fig- 
ures than his competitor who was less favorably located, 
and so might help the export trade of that port, although 
conditions such as labor, rents, etc., if more favorable else- 
where would completely upset one’s calculations. 

“Such plants as these are useful to supplement the regu- 
lar port equipment, but do not supply the unquestioned 
need that exists for providing ships with proper wharfage 
or dockage and equipment for rapid service. 

“Looking again at Professor Goode’s figure of the ie 
as a pump we have seen that by modern, labor and time- 
saving methods the cost of operating the pump can be 
made low and so have a pump of high efficiency, but, as 
yet, we have not seen how the ‘stream of liquid commerce 
it delivers’ can be made great. To do so we shall have to 
consider such factors as the interior country adjoining the 
port and the transportation thereto, the value of great 
rivers to a port, e. g. the magnificent rivers that. flow into 
San Francisco bay, the importance of repair works, the 
imperative need for wide-awake hustling merchants who 
reach out for overseas business; the necessity for adequate 
banking facilities, of international ships. And in order to 
better understand our subject we naturally have to con- 
sider the question of the cost of operating an American 
ship as compared with those flying other national flags, 
and, maybe, a few other things that we must look into and 
understand before we take full advantage for ourselves 


and our ports of Panama possibilities.” 


Deep Sea Soundings 
(a) How many feet constitute an average sea depth? 
(b) What is the obstacle to obtaining certain unmeas- 
urable depths of the ocean? 

(c) What is the temperature at the bottom of the ocean? 
(d) How is the measure of the pressure of each thou- 
sand feet calculated? 

As answered by the Hydrographic Office—The mean 
depth of the entire ocean is about 2,100 fathoms. This is 
for the enfire ocean surface. The average depth of the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans, however, is about 3,000 fathoms. 

(b) There is no obstacle in obtaining the greatest 
depths with the most approved sounding apparatus. The 
greatest difficulty is in keeping the ship in a steady posi- 
tion so as to get an up-and-down cast. Wind and sea have 
a tendency to make the vessel drift, and this has to be 
counteracted by the use of the engines. 

(c) The minimum temperature obtained by the U.S. S, 
“Nero” was 35° F. The temperature fell rapidly from the 
surface to 600 fathoms depth, then slowly to 2,500 fathoms, 
when the minimum temperature of 35° F. was obtained; 
then it seemed to increase slowly, and at the maximum 
depth 36° F was obtained. 

(d) <A depth of 32.2 feet of ocean water is equal to the 
pressure of one atmosphere, 15 pounds to the square inch. 
From this the pressure at any depth in the ocean may be 


obtained. 
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MOORE & SCOTT’S 
Improved High Pressure Oil Fuel System 


Patents Pending 


THE CHEAPEST, SIMPLEST AND ONLY WAY TO BURN LIQUID 
OIL UNDER MARINE BOILERS 


Absolutely Noiseless. No Steam nor Air Compressor Necessary. Results Guaranteed. 


We will defend at our expense any suit at law which may be instituted M g Scott | W ks Sa fi ° 
for infringement against the use of our High Pressure Oil System. oore ron or Pr Nl Francisco 


Installed and Building for Steamers where 
economy, weight, accessibility, space and 
efficiency are of consideration. 


# Kennedy 


Pc yrtan 4 Fire Boat 
ie iat 


Pp Ss. Mic hie =... 
The U. S. Government adopted 
m Ballin Boilers for the sea-going dredge 
“P. S. Michie” after its experts had 


thoroughly investigated their con- 
struction and performances. 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Stee! Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. and the 
Inland Navigation Co. 


Ss. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 
.; Max. Ll. H. P., 1323. 


S. S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 

Ss. S. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 

Ss. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 
S. S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers—1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt 
in feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. Portland, Ore. 


Carels Freres ———— Ghent, Belgium 


smoos @ CARELS MARINE OIL ENGINES = 


300 to 6,000 Horse Power 


United States Representative: W. R. Haynie, 30 Church Street, New York City 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
PREFERENTIAL DUTY AN AID TO AMERICAN SHIPPING 


(Continued) 


Congressman Steven B. Ayres of New York, member of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, writes 
to the Pacific Marine Review, under date of Washington, 
D. C., January 30th, 1913, as follows : 

“I have read with interest the January issue of the Pa- 
cific Marine Review and have been especially attracted to 
the article by Capt. Francke on preferential duty as an aid 
to American shipping. My own study of the question has 
led me to the conclusion that a preferential duty in the 
indirect trade will accomplish a great deal for us. Just to 
make a start toward its realization I have introduced a bill, 
copy of which I enclose to you. 

“Yours very cordially, “STEVEN B. AYRES.” 

We are reproducing the bill herewith: 

A Bill to Restore the Foreign Merchant Marine. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 
That every vessel not of the United States coming from 
her own country to a port of the United States but bringing 
cargo of which a portion larger than 10 per cent in value 
has been produced in another or foreign country, and every 
vessel not of the United States coming not from her own 
country but bringing cargo in whole or in part not pro- 
duced in her own country, shall be deemed to be engaged 
in indirect trade. 

Sec. 2, That upon all foreign productions, goods, wares, 
or merchandise brought to a port of the United States by 
a vessel engaged in indirect trade there shall be charged, 
in addition to any duties otherwise provided by law, the 
following advalorem duties: For the first year after the 
enactment of this law 1 per centum ad valorem; for the 
second year after such enactment, 2 per centum ad valorem; 
for the third year after such enactment, 3 per centum ad 
valorem; for the fourth year after such enactment, 4 per 
centum ad valorem; for the fifth and subsequent years after 


such enactment, 5 per centum ad valorem. 
Sec. 3. That this act shall take effect immediately. 


Quite recently Mr. Ayres delivered the following eloquent 
address in support of the bill he is introducing in the 
House. We consider that this address clearly sets forth 
in a most sincere and commendable manner the maritime 
affairs of our country as they exist today, actually suggest- 
ing a remedy. If we had more men in the House of Repre- 
Sentatives of the type of Mr. Ayres, Mr. Sulzer, Mr. Alexan- 
der, Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Underwood and a few others our 
merchant marine wouldn’t be in the deplorable condition 
we see it today. Great things are expected from the next 
Session, and as Mr. Ayres states, he “has made a begin- 
ning,” which, after all, is a great deal when one considers.— 


Ed. Note. 


“We can not cut down the wages in American shipyards, 
because the employees would immediately go into other and 
better-paid industries. 

We can not pay subsidies to our merchant marine. The 
temper of the time is justly and firmly opposed to such 
economic favoritism. 

We can not safely create discriminating duties in our 
direct trades or lay discriminating tonnage or port charges. 
Such laws would conflict with all our treaties and lead to 
Teprisals on the part of other nations. 

But there are three courses of action open, either of 
which, if adopted, would enormously stimulate our foreign- 
Carrying trade. These are: 

First. To charge no tolls through the Panama Canal to 
our coastwise trade, and to establish ports of entry in the 


Canal Zone. 
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Second. To establish discriminating duties upon the in- 
direct carrying trade. 

Third. To establish an interoceanic commerce commis- 
sion to regulate water-borne traffic in which we are inter- 
ested, just as our Interstate Commerce Commission regu- 
lates our transportation on the land. 

Let us consider these projects in detail to see if either 
or all of them should be adopted. 

VI. Influence of the Panama Canal 

By virtue of our purchase of the Canal Zone from. the 
Republic of Panama we became seized of sovereign rights 
in that territory, subject only to the conditions of the treaty 
by which it was acquired. Article 3 gives to the United 
States all the right, power, and authority that the United 
States would possess if it were sovereign. Article 2 ex- 
cepts from the operation of the grant the city of Panama 
on the Pacific side and the city of Colon on the Atlantic 
side, with the harbors adjacent thereto, These ports re- 
main under the sovereignty of the Republic of Panama 


and are therefore foreign ports. 

Notwithstanding this exception, however, the rights of 
the United States as sovereign undoubtedly extend to the 
creation of new ports. These new ports which may be 
established are undoubtedly the ports referred to in the 
first and second lines or Article 9 of the treaty. The cities 
of Panama and Colon and their harbors being reserved to 
the Republic of Panama, and that republic agreeing in Ar- 
ticle 9 specifically with reference thereto, the agreement of 
the United States above referred to, in the first and sec- 
ond lines of Article 9, and again in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth lines of that article as to “ports at either en- 
trance of the canal and the waters thereof,” and, again, 
“such ports” must relate to new ports thereafter to be es- 
tablished. The United States, having the right to estab- 
lish new ports, would undoubtedly have the right to reg- 
ulate them, so that such regulation be not in conflict with 
the remaining provisions of the treaty. 

Shipment of freight from New York through the cara 
to the city of Panama would be a foreign shipment, be- 
cause the city of Panama is within the sovereignty of the 
Republic of Panama. The same may be said of a ship- 
ment from San Francisco to Colon. But a shipment from 
a port of the United States to any other port on the Canal 
Zone not included in the limits of these cities or their 
harbors would be coastwise business of the United States. 

By referring to the map of the Canal Zone dated June 
30, 1911, accompanying the annual report of the Isthmian 
Canal Commission it will be found that the limits of the 
cities and harbors of Colon and Panama are indicated by 
yellow boundary lines. At the harbor of Colon the greater 
portion of Limon Bay, which is immediately contigous to 
the canal entrance, is outside the limits of Colon Harbor. 
Limon Bay thus affords the site for a port and harbor of 
the United States to the landward of Colon and Colon 
Harbor, that portion of Limon Bay available for a harbor 
of the United States being about two miles and a quarter 
one way by three miles the other. A 500-foot channel has 
been cut through Limon Bay directly to the entrance of 
the canal. 

The limits of the city of Panama and its harbor are en- 
tirely to the southward of the entrance to the canal on 
the Pacific side, and the closest approach of these limits 
to the canal is 1 mile to the southward thereof as the crow 
flies, but by reason of the existence of the breakwater is 
practically 8 miles distant from the canal entrance. There- 
fore there is abundant room for a port and harbor of the 
United States at the mouth of the canal on the west coast. 
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A few EXAMPLES of 


sca.eerd “CHELSEA” CLOCKS 


the justly celebrated 
a eee 


Beautiful Cases—Finished 
Bronze—Old_ Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular Hour 
and Half Hour, Suitable 
for Finest Residences, 
Clubs, Etc. 


a 


Tambour—Style 1 = Tambour—Style 2 


Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., to 
select from. Aliso many fine Models of Mahogany 
Cases. 


Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. / 


Very large variety. Sizes from 214 to 12 inches in Gee 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion... Prices from 


$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


Presentation Purposes 


The ‘‘Ship’s Bell’’ Clocks are especially desirable for 
use in fine Residences, Clubs, etc. Put up in 
attractive cases for use on mantels, etc. 


t° 1T STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 


Yacht-Wheel 
“Ship’s Bell’ Clock 


The Small ‘‘Ship’s Bell’? Clock in % % The Large BELL Outside ‘ 
%, %. 


Operated by the s 
Small Clock Also a great variety of mod- 


ES els, in round and other cases, 
for use on YACTS, etc., ete. 


Cabin or Pilot House 


Equip Your Yacht or Make a Present 
to Your Yachting Friend or Club. 
Nothing Equals it. 


“Special’’ Auto Clock 


\iso a large variety of other 


THE CHELSEA AUTOMATIC SHIP'S (()) BELL OUTFIT tractive models, ene 

= practically every requirement, 

The Ship’s Bell Clock in the Cabin Rings the Large in’s ru shboards, and also 
é g ; arge Ship's Bell Forwzs for use on dashboards, ad 
Attractive, Useful and Decidedly Nautical ; oewand for use on MOTOR BOATS. 


So 6 ee ee 
— 


YOU want the BEST? Ask your Dealer for the “CHELSEA”? C i as Oo 

s ‘ lock— th thin 

>> World. ON SALE BY LARGEST HIGH-CLASS RETAIL JEWELRY HOUSES AND : 
DEALERS IN NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, YACHTING SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, U.S.A. 


MORGAN & ALLEN, CO., 150 Post St., San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast & Colorado 
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Shipments from any port in the United States to a port 
of the United States located at either end of the Canal 
Zone would be coastwise. Balboa, lying on the western 
side of the canal, is an existent port of the United States, 
and Mindi, on Limon Bay, on the east side of the canal, 
may undoubtedly be created into a port in law, as it al- 


ready seems to be a port in fact, of the United States. 


Shipments from any part of the United States either ta 
Mindi or Balboa would be coastwise. If such shipments 
traverse the canal, being coastwise, they would go through 
free under the provisions of the Panama Canal bill. 

Section 4322 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States provides: 

“The collectors of the several districts may enroll and 
license any vessel that may be registered upon such regis- 
try being given up, or may register any vessel that may 
be enrolled upon such enrollment and license being given 
up.” 
If there were collectors at these ports (the ports being 
within a collection district) the existing law governing 
the coastwise trade would permit a vessel to proceed on 
enrollment coastwise from a port in the United States 
through the canal and to either Mindi or Balboa, and, un- 
der section 4322, exchange her coastwise enrollment for a 
registry and then proceed foreign, with the freight with 
which she was laden reconsigned at one or the other of 
the said ports for a foreign port. It is apparent that this 
result may be accomplished if officers are designated by 
the President having the power at Mindi and Balboa to 
exercise at said ports the power of a collector of a customs 
district with respect to the shipping at such ports so far 
as the same are not in conflict with the treaty between 
the United States and the Republic of Panama. 

Coastwise vessels of the United States being exempt 
from the payment of tolls, and the right to change from 
an enrollment to a registry being a privilege reserved to 
every coastwise vessel, the result would be that all cargoes 
carried in vessels of the United States from ports on the 
eastern coast of the United States to ports on the west 
coast of South America and to all Asiatic ports would be 
given a rate differential equal to the amount of the tolls 
over cargoes carried from and to the same ports in ves- 
sels of any other country. A cargo of 6,000 tons, for ex- 
ample, would therefore pay a freight rate of $7,200 less 


‘if carried in a vessel of the United States than if carried 


in a vessel of any other country. Similar benefits would 
inure to all cargoes from ports on the west coast of the 
United States to all ports of Europe, Africa, and the east 
coast of South America. 

It is apparent that a differential of such magnitude 
would soon compel all our shippers to use vessels of the 
United States in preference to vessels of other countries, 
as they are now doing, in all the direct trade of the United 
States using these routes. The present freight rates be- 
tween these ports would be reduced and benefit would come 
to all shippers and consumers in the United States in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

Doubtless it is fear of such a policy being adopted by 
the United States that has led Great Britain to make so 
earnest a protest against the remission of tolls to our coast- 
wise vessels through the Panama Canal. And doubtless 
her spokesmen would protest such a policy as being bad 
faith on our part. 

Great Britain has by every means within her power 
Since the adoption of our Constitution endeavored to ob- 
tain control of our carrying trade. In the early days, when 
we were weak, she made war upon us. Since that time, 
while we have been giving attention to the development 
of our land resources and have neglected the sea, she has 
obtained and now retains control of our foreign carrying 
trade by all forms of combines, together with pooling and 
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rebate systems—unlawful in the United States. The con- 
struction of the Panama Canal has placed in our hands 
a means of combatting the unjust methods hitherto used 


And now, when her statesmen see fully what 


against us. 
is that 


a valuable instrument we have obtained, her cry 
we are a faithless nation. 
Discriminating Duties in the Indirect Trade 

Let us first have a plain understanding as to the differ- 
ence between what is- termed direct trade and indirect 
trade. If, for example, a vessel flying our flag carries a 
cargo from a port in the United States to a port of Brazil, 
that, so far as we are concerned, is direct trade. If the 
same vessel then loads at the Brazilian port and carries a 
cargo thence to Liverpool, that, so far as we are concern- 
ed, is indirect trade. If the same vessel then brings a 
cargo from Liverpool to any port of the United States, it is 
again direct trade. A vessel which carries between a port 
of her own country and a port of any foreign country is 
engaged in direct trade. A vessel which carries from a 
port in one foreign country to another port in the same 
or another foreign country is engaged in indirect trade. 
Now, fair trade between two nations presupposes that the 
direct trade between them shall be carried partly in the 
vessels of each. When such trade is carried, not in the 
vessels of either nation, but in the vessels of a third coun- 
try, foreign to both of them, an injury has been done to 
the commerce of both nations whose trade has been thus 
interfered with. 

Our direct commerce with South America, such as be- 
tween the eastern ports of the United States and Santos, 
Rio, Montevideo and Buenos Aires, is almost all carried by 
the ships of Great Britain—indirect trade to her. This 
is trade that should be ours, and could readily be reclaim- 
ed if a discriminating tariff duty were levied against ves- 
sels carrying indirectly. If all the tariff duties levied 
upon the products of these South American countries were 
lessened by 5 per cent ad valorem when brought to us in 
vessels of the United States, these products would soon 
all be carried in our vessels. Upon such products as now 
come in free a tariff of 5 per cent might be levied if 
brought in the vessels of any third country. This would 
soon restrict such commerce to vessels of the United 
States and vessels of the nation with which we are trad- 
ing. A discriminating tariff of 5 per cent seems small, 
but let us compute what it would be on a cargo of 1,000 
tons of coffee. A ton of coffee is valued at about $300, 
One thousand tons would be worth about $300,000. A 5 
per cent duty would amount to $15,000. If it cost the con- 
signee $15,000 less when carried in a vessel of the United 
States, he would promptly arrange to have it carried in a 
vessel flying our flag. A discriminating duty levied on the 
indirect consignee $15,000 less when carried in a vessel of 
the United States,: vessels and those of the nations with 
which we are directly trading. 

The advantage of a duty against the indirect trade is 
that it will be subject to no harmful reprisals. If we levy 
such duties and Great Britain and Germany make reprisals 
in kind, we shall be utterly indifferent. Such duties can 
not harm us, because our vessels are carrying no indirect 
trade. All we hope for in the present and for years to 
come is to reclaim our own share of our direct trade. 

Another advantage is that discriminating duties in the 
indirect trade will not so vitally affect our treaties. Some 
provisions will have to be changed, but our commercial 
relations will not be so much disturbed as if we levied 
discriminating duties on the direct trade] 

Inasmuch as nearly all our foreign commerce, except 
with Great Britain, Germany, France and Japan, is now 
carried by vessels engaged in indirect trade, such a pro- 
vision would in a brief time restore to our vessels the 
direct trade with all the remainder of the commercial 
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world. Our shipbuilding establishments would be given 
an enormous addition to their present output. And it is 
not a strain upon credulity to believe that with this added 
demand for vessels and the consequent opportunity to spe- 
cialize in types of deep-sea-going craft, they might be able 
to soon construct ships at approximately the same prices 
charged by foreign builders. When that time comes dis- 
criminating duties will have served their purpose and may 
thereafter be abolished. 


A Commerce Commission to Govern the Sea 

In a room of the Produce Exchange Building in New 
York City meets, on Monday of each week, representatives 
of the steamship lines which carry all our products to 
Brazilian ports. There they fix the rates that American 
freight to our sister republic shall pay. They fix also the 
price that American citizens shall pay for traveling to 
Brazil. If they can not agree, they cable to the owners 
of these lines in England, for they are all British or Ger- 
man lines, and the final decision is made in London. 

All the steamship lines that carry freight to and from 
the Argentine are governed by a like conference which 
meets once a week in New York City. If the representa- 
tives can not agree, they cable to the owners in Great 
Britain, for these lines also are all British and German, 
and the final word is said in London. The owner of one 
of these lines is Mr. Houston, who is a member of Par- 
liament. No rate can be agreed upon until he is satisfied. 
In other words, we are in such a pass that a member of 
the British Parliament practically dictates the price it 
shall cost us to ship American manufactures to our cus- 
tomers in foreign lands. 

Last summer some merchants of New Orleans tried to 
establish an American line to run from their city to Bra- 
zilian ports. They sent down three ships loaded with 
American machinery, one after another, but they could not 
get a ton of freight on the return voyages. So the ven- 
ture didn’t pay and they gave it up. The reason they 
could not get any return freight was because these British 
lines running from Brazil to the United States had es- 
tablished a system of deferred rebates with all the mer- 
chants in the Brazilian ports. They have a monopoly and 
they had made contracts with these merchants by which, 
iif the merchants used these British lines only, after each 
six months they get a rebate of 10 per cent on all the 
freights they have paid. If during this time a merchant 
has once shipped freight by any other line, he loses his 
rebate for the whole six months. It might well be, also, 
that if a merchant shipped just once by an independent 
boat, the conference lines would not take his freight at all 
for awhile. They might not have room for his freight. 
At least, that is what these merchants think. 

Is not such a situation intolerable? And when yeu 
think that all our trade with all parts of the earth—to 
Great Britain, and to France, and to Germany, and to 
South Africa, and to Australia—all our goods carried by 
steamship lines owned and operated by foreigners, all in 
combines and mostly giving rebates—when you think of 
these things does it not, in all candor, seem that we Amer- 
icans have neglected our ocean commerce just about long 
enough? 

It is not because Congress has not power to regulate 
commerce, but because our people have been so busy 
filling up the free spaces in our continent with towns and 
factories and railroads that they have not cared much 
what happened on the sea. Congress has plenty of power, 
granted by the Constitution. In times past Congress has 
prohibited the shipping of any products at all. At one time 
no British vessels were allowed to clear at any of our ports. 
There is no question as to the power of Congress to es- 
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tablish the conditions upon which foreign vessels may en- 
ter and clear at our ports. 


What must be done is to establish a tribunal like our 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which shall have power 
to fix the rates of freight and passenger service on the 
Ocean. Then Congress can enact a law making combines 
of ocean lines illegal, making rebating illegal, and refus- 
ing permission to any steamship line to do business in our 
ports if it be guilty of these practices. That would stop 
it, and it would make ocean freights uniform and reason- 
able and give American lines a chance to do business if 
the extra cost of running ships under our flag is equalized 
by the use of the Panama Canal and discriminating duties 
on our indirect trade. 


It would also be in the province of this marine com- 
merce commission to fix the rates that shall be charged 
for freight and passengers. And also to fix the frequency 
of service and to see that shippers are all put on an equal- 
ity. Then we could be sure that foreign steamship lines 
do not discriminate against our products and turn bust- 
ness away from American merchants and factories. 


Perhaps it would be better to enlarge our present Inter- 
state Commerce Commision by the addition of two more 


‘members, and have the commission in two departments, 


one to look after railroad rates and the other to supervise 
ocean rates. This would avoid creating the machinery for 
a separate establishment and would bring about the de 
sired purpose just as well. 


; Conclusion 

In conclusion, may I express the wish that some of the 
patriotic members of the incoming Sixty-third Congress, 
soon to be called in special session, will introduce bills to 
accomplish the purpose indicated; and also that the Dem- 
ocratic majority in both Houses see to it that these meas- 
ures be enacted into law? 


Aside from an adjustment of the tariff and the enact- 
ment of a satisfactory currency law no subject is of greater 
importance to the future commercial well-being of our 
nation than the upbuilding of our merchant marine. We 
have become a world power, we have outgrown the limits 
of our wonderful and productive mainland. It is the hope 
of every patriotic American that we now take our proper 
place upon the sea, so that the Stars and Stripes may | 


proudly float from our vessels in every quarter of the . 
globe. 


New Steamers for N. Y. K. 

The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is having two new steamers 
constructed for its European service, a description of 
which we have received from the chief of the fleet divi- 
sion of the N. Y. K. at Tokyo, Japan: 

S. 8. “Kashima Maru,” gross tonnage, 10,500; dimen- 
sions, 490'-0"xG1’-0"x36'-6"; cabins, 1st 46, 2nd 16, Inter. 2; 
passengers, Ist 113, 2nd 58, Inter, 12, 3rd 170; engines, 
twin, 27°x45%4"x76"-54"; boilers, 7 singles, 14’-6”D.x11'-9L; 
steam pressure, 200 lbs.; sea going speed, 15 knots; built 
in Kobe; to be completed December, 1913; D. W. capacity, 
11,000; measurement capacity, 12,000; service assigned to 
European line. 

S. S. “Kaori Maru,” gross tonnage, 10,500; dimensions, 
490'-0"X61'-0"x36'-6"; cabins, 1st 46, 2nd 16, Inter. 2; pas 
sengers, Ist 113, 2nd 58, Inter, 12, 3rd 170; engines, twin 
27"x42"x66"-48" and L. P. turbine; boilers, 6 singles 15’-6” 
D.x11-6"L.; steam pressure, 200 Ibs.; sea going speed, 15 
knots; built in Nagasaki; complete, October, 1913; D. W- 
capacity, 10,900; measurement capacity, 12,000; service as- 
signed to European line. 

Besides the above, three larger steamers for the same 
service, each 12,000 tons gross, have been ordered recently. 
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Ss. S. “NIAGARA” 
Now Nearing Completion for the Canadian Australian Mail Line’s Vancouver-Australian Service 


THE UNDERWATER PROTECTION OF THE S. S. “OLYMPIC” 


The White Star Line is to be congratulated upon the 
promptness with which it has recognized the lesson of the 
loss of the S. S. “Titanic” and the thorough steps taken 


to insure the higher safety of her sister ship, the S. S. 


“Olympic,” against any such disaster. 
The widely accepted conclusion that although the con- 

struction of this class of vessels is of the highest character 

the underwater 


relative to material and workmanship, 
It 


protection as in the “Titanic” case proved deficient. 
is well known that the “Mauretania” type of the Cunard 
S. S. Company whose vessels are all classed under Brit- 
ish Lloyds highest class are provided with an inner skin 
in shape of longitudinal watertight bulkheads which form 
the inner walls of coal bunkers and extend throughout the 
boiler spaces. In the reconstruction of the S. S. “Olym- 
pic” an inner skin has been adopted in the form of plating 
on the inside of the main frames of the vessel, carrying 
the plating of the double bottom up the side of the ship 
as far as deck F. Below the lower deck, the inner skin 
is then riveted upon the frames, and will be about 2 feet 
6 inches distant from the outer skin of the ship. Between 
the lower deck and deck F the skin is practically three 
feet inboard, The accompanying sketch shows the condi- 
ditions in the ship as originally built and as they will be 
when the inner plating has been completed. Additional 
Watertight bulkheads have been constructed fore and aft 
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of the boiler spaces, some of which are carried up to “B” 
deck 40 feet above the waterline. To advantageously util- 
ize the space of which the lower holds are deprived by the 
placing of the inner skin, it has been decided to use the 
space in the forward and after bunkers for the carriage of 
oil fuel, which in time will be used in one or more boilers 
as fuel by way of experiments. The White Star Line is 
hopeful that the trials, which will begin immediately after 
the “Olympic” resumes her sailings on April 5th, this year, 
will be entirely successful, and in that event, provision 
will be made on their new liner “Brittanic,” now in course 


of construction at Belfast, for the space between the inner 
and outer skin to be used for the storage of oil fuel. (An 
excellent preventative against corrosion in these spaces, in- 
cluding various other advantages so well known to the 
naval architect.) 

As it is probable that a double shell system will in the 
future become the rule rather than the exception on pas- 
senger steamers, the decision of the White Star Line 
makes an important step in the history of fuel ofl on huge 
transoceanic liners and the experiment will be watchec 
with keen interest by the shipping world. E. F 


GERMAN NAVAL ARCHITECTS HOLD INTERESTING MEETING 


BY JOS. RB. OLDHAM, N. A. M. B. 


MOST interesting meeting of the German Naval 
A xcnitects was held at Charlottenburg, reports of 

which came to hand last month. 
these reports: 

Prof. O. Flamm of the technical college of Charlotten- 
burg read a paper on “The Unsinkability of Modern Steam- 
ships,” in which he investigated the statical stability of 
the “Titanic” and the “Mauretania,” but unfortunately his 
diagrams are not reproduced. However, he states that 
the “Titanic” showed the peculiarities already known, 
viz., negative stability at the small angles and consider- 
able positive stability at larger angles, while the “Maure- 
tania,” on the assumption that her wing compartments 
remained intact, proved exceedingly safe against capsizing 
in a damaged condition. 

I may. here remark that the negative metacentric height 
of such steamers as the S. S. “Canopus,” which could not 
remain upright without ballast, was due to large displace- 
ment in proportion to the moment of inertia. Or initial in- 


To summarize 


TRANSVERSE SECTION OF 
GRAIN LADEN STEAMER WITH 
CARGO SH/FTED. 


Fee® CURVE of STABILITY. 
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stability may be due to a high center of gravity through 


changes in the disposition of weights, or by the shifting of 
cargo. The late William John investigated a most inter- 
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esting case of this kind which I may illustrate by the 
transverse sectidn and curve of stability shown herewith. 

This vessel took a great list to port and was abandoned 
by her crew as they feared she would capsize. The list 
was due mainly to the shifting of her grain cargo in the 
lower hold, and through a large quantity of water getting 
into the hold and wetting the grain. This gave her a 
list of about seventeen degrees, but she could not capsize 
and was subsequently brought into Corunna. The cargo 
was then taken out of the 'tween decks, the hold trimmed 
and filled up. The water had been pumped out of the 
holds, but still the vessel had a list to port. This was, 
of course, due to the large quantity of water soaked up 
in the grain, on the port side. The captain had secured 
more dry grain to put on board, and he endeavored to 
correct the list. He, therefore, stowed it in bags on the 
starboard side in the tween decks, but the more he stowed, 
though on the starboard side, the more the vessel heeled 
to port; and the water ballast tanks had to eventually 
be filled to correct the list. This may appear paradoxical, 
but a moment's consideration will show that such a result 
is quite possible. The center of gravity was, of course, 
moved to the starboard side as expected, by putting in 
the new grain, but that center was also lifted up, and the 
effect of this rise more than counterbalanced the favor- 
able distribution of the grain on the vessel's stability. At 
a different angle of heel, the effect of putting in the same 
weights in the same position would have been quite dif 
ferent, and the question of finding the effect of placing 
weights in a vessel, already at an angle of inclination will, 
I think, be found a more interesting one than would be at 
first supposed. I may also point ‘out that though a vessel 
may have a list of as much, say, as fifteen degrees, that 
in itself should not cause abandonment. In the illustra: 
tions I have drawn it may be seen that, though that ves- 
sel could not remain in the upright position as she then 
had a large negative metacentric height, there was abso- 
lutely no danger of her capsizing, as the curve of stability 
clearly indicates that she had a considerable righting lever, 
and a righting moment of several thousand tons, even at 
70 degrees of inclination. 

Prof. Biles, in his excellent new work, gives aD jllustra- 
tion of a vessel in which the G. M. is negative as much as 
1.77 feet, but which is corrected by adding 850 tons of 
water ballast to a positive G. M. of .12 feet. 

Sir William White also supplies an illustration in which 
a vessel, with no water in her ballast tanks, has the com: 
mon center of gravity 1.25 feet above the metacenter. To 
this I may add that the height of the metacenter above 
the center of bouyancy for a fixed draught and displace 
ment is dependent wholly on the mean breadth of the 
water plane. 


Structural Strength 
Otto Lieneau, of Dantzic, treated of “Stresses on the 


Longitudinal Structure of Steel Vessels,” regarding the 
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longitudinal frame construction, he said that the pressure 
exercised by weight of cargo and by water pressure re- 
spectively must not be disregarded. Longitudinal frames 
at the side and in the ‘tween decks showed to less advan- 
tage, and the combination system (this, we presume, means 
that the sides are supported by transverse frames) was 
therefore considered to have the same strength as the 
Isherwood one. Although the side stringers were not to 
be looked upon as longitudinal structural parts, he would 
on grounds of local strength, not like to give them up. 
Local strength had always been neglected in favor of long- 
itudinal strength.” 

I may here add that the Isherwood system continues in 
favor. The number of vessels now completed in Great 
Britain being 145 of 710,671 tons, while the vessels built 
by, or ordered from foreign shipbuilders, makes the ag- 
gregate 240 vessels of 1,078,151 tons. 

This represents about one-half of the tonnage built in 
the United Kingdom last year, which aggregates 2,054,000 
tons, exclusive of the government dock yard tonnage. Re- 
garding the above amount of tonnage the “Engineering” of 
London says: “There is again some confusion of opinion 
as to the standard by which tonnage is reckoned.” This, 
has already been pointed out in the Pacific Marine Review. 

Registered Tonnage 

Herr Kerner, of Kiel, contributed a paper on “The Re- 
organization of Harbor Dues and Measurement of Ton- 
nage.” He said that port dues, as matter of principle, were 
considered to be an equivalent for services rendered, and 
Profit was not looked for. Cargo capacity, therefore, was 
considered to be the only just basis of dues. 

Herr Schunke, of the Tonnage Office, Berlin, said 
he could not defend the British system. It did not give an 


ideal measurement. 


sible to get it altered. 
Herr Isaakson, of Stockholm, said if he had to choose 


between the British system and that proposed by Herr 
Kerner, he would without hesitation take the latter, for 
any other system would be better than the British one. 
If only other countries would agree on a new system, 
Great Britain would be obliged to adopt it. 

The writer having proposed a new system of register 
tonnage measurement on several occasions during the last 
ten years, it may be permissible for him to say that no 
country has greater reason for being dissatisfied with the 
most inequitable “international” tonnage laws than the 
United States. In proof of which J herewith annex a ta- 
ble illustrating the arbitrary manner of application of the 
Teduction clauses of the tonnage act, by foreign nations, 
and its baneful effect upon our foreign going vessels. By 
this you may see that of nine very similar vessels, the 
foreigners’ deduction is twenty-eight per cent in excess of 
the American. The former amounting to 62 per cent, and 
the latter, American, amounting to only thirty-four (34%) 
per cent. 

The writer’s etforts to inaugurate a new fiscal tonnage 
law, based on the actual cargo capacity and dead-weight 
ability, were practically. abandoned a decade since, through 
lack of support in his efforts to disturb the gigantic in- 
ertia of the powerful supporters of the present interna- 
tional register tonnage act. But, if I interpret the spirit 
of the German naval architects aright, it would seem as 
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But he thought it would be impos-’ 


if the subject might again be agitated, and that with 
hopes of ultimate success. 

Comparison of extreme abritrary deductions from the 
gross tonnage in computing the net register of foreign 


steamsnips: 
Comparison of Extreme Arbitrary Deductions From the 
Gross Tonnage in Computing the Net Register 
of Foreign Steamships 


British 
Length, Deductions, 
British— Feet Per cent 
“City of Berlin’ 0000000 cece 488 46 
“City of Manchester” 374 34 
“City of Rome”’........... 560 57 
“Oceanic” ........ 686 60 
“Shamrock” . 300 66 
“Mona's Isle” . 3831 67 
“Volscian” 180 70 
“Lusitania” 762 71 
“Dauntless” 2c. hile oecserateel a tevhe lene ies 108 89 
British mean deduction, 62 per cent. 
American— 
“Tn dfama vc2c2csesie es cseiditvealeeiiesctenicsdessesee 343 23 
“Pennsylvania” 0... eee iegeeceeeeeceeeee 343 23 
“Kroonland” ...... 560 37 
“Manchuria” ......... 600 36 
“City of Cleveland”. 390 47 
“Puritan” 2... 403 33 
“Visitor” ..... 171 27 
“Minnesota” ...622 35 
**ESTANGOR  sie.ecsysccss xh segenhe nda ave eeel heared 119 48 


American mean deduction, 34 per cent. 
The extra expense incurred by this excess of official ton- 
nage represents a loss in the American foreign trade of 


of five million ($5,000,000) dollars per annum. 


THE TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS 

The tendency in torpedo boat destroyers is in the direc- 
tion of higher speeds and larger displacements, possessed 
of seagoing qualities, being built as solidly as steel can go 
together, and by virtue of its speed has both defensive and 
offensive powers. 

The whole wide ocean is theirs, for they have proven 
their seaworthiness on voyages as far as the Philippines. 

To achieve the remarkable speed of 30 to 33 knots per 
hour with a vessel as far removed from the racing motor 
boat as it is from the battleship, is wonderful. We find 
that the present day destroyers are fitted with two, three 
and four screws on as many shafts, driven by steam tur- 
bines, with water-tube boilers using oil fuel instead of coal. 

We have only begun to create our destroyer navy of 
the modern type, although more than a dozen years have 
elapsed since Theodore Roosevelt, as assistant secretary 
of the navy, made his urgent appeal for a hundred of 
them. He insisted that they were indispensible, and that 
knowledge of their best uses would come to us with the 
handling of them. 

And so it has. From being pretty fair imitations of 
modest private yachts, the destroyers have grown to the 
dimensions that are accorded them today, 300 feet over 
all, 1,010 tons displacement, and a beam of 30 feet 6 inches. 

These measurements mean that the destroyers can ap- 
proach a warship head on and offer only a little over 30 
feet 6 inches of target surface; and can do it at night. 
which is her time for firing. The searchlights have a 


range of about 4,000 yards, and the torpedo can be made 
effective now at 5,000 yards; so that the destroyer of the 
present type can lie wholly beyond the perceptive power 
of any enemy and launch her 250 pounds of gun cotton, 
which fills the war head of the torpedo, in complete im- 


munity from reprisal. 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company has re- 
ceived an order from the United States Lighthouse Depart- 
ment for seven type “C” Pintsch gas buoys, complete, with 
mantle lanterns. These buoys are to be placed in the 
Elizabeth river, Norfolk, Va., and will mark the channel 
to the Portsmouth navy yard. 
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S. 8. “PARAISO” DELIVERED TO OWNERS 


The steamer “Paraiso” has just been completed at the 
yards of the Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, 


California. The vessel is 230 feet in length overall, 40 
feet beam and has a moulded depth of 16 feet. 

The boilers are two in number of the Scotch Marine type, 
and were constructed by the Manitowoc Boiler Works Com- 
pany, of Manitowoc, Wisconsin. They measure 10 feet 
10 inches outside diameter by 11 feet long over heads and 
are designed for a working pressure of 160 pounds. One 
donkey boiler constructed for 120 pounds pressure was 
slso supplied by the Manitowoc company. 


The “Paraiso” is fitted with two surface condensing 
compound engines, operating twin screws of about 500 
horsepower each. The boat is designed as a lumber car- 
rier and has passenger accommodations for fifty. She 
is owned by the Long Beach Steamship Company of Long 


Beach, California, and will ply between California points 
and northern ports. 

The vessel and her entire equipment represent high 
efficiency. She is designed and built along artistic and 
oractical lines and is modern throughout. 


STEEL CONSTRUCTION DURING THE YEAR 1912 AS REPORTED BY THE 
PRINCIPAL SHIPBUILDING YARDS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The following reports from the principal shipbuilding 
yards in the United States show on the whole an improve- 
ment over those received last year, and all feel that the 
year 1913 promises to eclipse any since 1904. 
answers received to the questions we sent: 


A. Do you consider the prospect encouraging for the 
year 1913? ; 


B. Have labor difficulties embarrassed you particularly 
during the past year? 


C. Have you experienced special difficulties in securing 
materials? 

D. Does the year closed, in your judgment, mark any 
special line of progress and improvement in steel, ship- 
building, either in designing and class of vessels, in 
material or in shipbuilding tools? 

E, What average number of men have you employed 
during the year and what is your average weekly or 
monthly wage expenditure? 


Among the 


The majority agree that the most marked progress and 
improvement was the substitution of oil for coal fuel, while 
W. A. Fletcher & Co., who have engined a large number 
of vessels during the past year, report the installation of 
geared steam turbines for freight and passenger as well as 
government destroyers, also the installation of and im- 


provements in internal combustion engines. Several com- 


Google 


plain of having experienced delay in securing steel ship- 
ments. 

The number of vessels built on the Atlantic Coast for 
Pacific Coast owners is noticeable, and among these we 
cite the following: “Alameda,” ferryboat, shipped to the 
Pacific Coast by the New York S. B. Co.; the steamers 
“Manoa” and “Matsonia,” built by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Drydock Company for the Matson Navigation 
Company; “Adeline Smith,” lumber vessel, built for the 
C. A. Smith Lumber Company by the Newport News Ship 
building and Drydock Company; “Cordova,” built for the 
Alaska Steamship Company by the Harlan & Hollingsworth 
Corporation; “Columbia,” built by this same company for 
Wilson Bros, & Company, lumber manufacturers of San 
Francisco; “John A. Hooper,” built for Messrs. Sudden 
& Christianson of San Francisco by the same builders; 
“Oliver J. Olson,” built by Harlan & Hollingsworth for the 
lumber carrying trade of Messrs. Olson & Mahoney, also 
of San Francisco. The New York Shipbuilding Company, 
who only reported the ships actually launched during the 
past year, are building two steamers for the coastwise 
service of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. Will the 
Panama Canal assist in any way Pacific Coast shipbuilders 
in competing with those on the Atlantic? We are of the 


opinion that it should and will. Tne reports above re- 
ferred to follow.—Ed. Note. 
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Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle Wash. 
“Star I,” 196 gross tons; speed, 12 knots; engines, 3 cyl. 
triple expansion; I. H. P., 600; type and class of vessel, 
whaling steamer; owners, U. 8S. Whaling Company. 
“Star Il,” 143 gross tons; speed, 12 knots; I. H. P., 440; 
engines, etc., same as above. 


“Star Il,” same as above. 
“Aberdeen,” 116 gross tons; speed, 12 knots; engines, 3 


cyl. triple expansion; I. H. P., 350; owners, Canadian North 
Pacific Fisheries Company; trade, whaling. 


“Westport,” same as above. 
“8ol Duc,” 1,085 gross tons; speed 16 knots; engines, 3 


cyl. triple expansion; I. H. P., 500; type of vessel, pas- 
senger; owners, Inland Navigation Company. 
“Potlatch,” gross tonnage, 575; speed, 14 knots; engines, 


etc., same as above. 
The Seattle Construction and Drydock Company also 


completed a 12,000-ton floating drydock for their own use 
and two submarines for the U. S. Government. A large 
caisson for the U. 8S. Government Graving Dock was also 
completed and delivered to the Navy Yard at Bremerton. 
This company’s answers to our questions are as follows: 
A. “Yes”; B. “No”; C, “Yes, steel material on account of 
rush of business at the mills—deliveries were not prompt”; 


E, “Average about 1,100 men.” 


Union Iron Works, San Francisco, Cal. 


The Union Iron Works Company send us the following 
report of their progress for 1912, in addition to which they 
now have three steel Jumber carriers under construction 


of the following dimensions: 


Length ................. . 235° 
Breadth moulded 42’ 6” 
Depth moulded ...u...u.........eeceeeeeeceeeeteeseeceeeseee 18’ 8” 
Cargo capacity, feet of lumber...................... 1,500,000 
THs Ps iredcatidny lait Ge aie ees 1,250 
10% knots 


These boats have a continuous double bottom for full 
length of vessel, and will carry approximately 500 tons of 
fuel oil; they are fitted with the U. I. W. oil-burning system, 
mechanical atomization. One of these boats is for the 
Loop Lumber Company, one for the Eschen & Minor Com- 
pany and one for the Hill-Jerome Company. 

They also have under construction one stern wheel steel 
boat for the Standard Oil Company, to be used as bay and 
river steamer for delivery of fuel oil to vessels. This vessel 
is equipped with the Union Iron Works oil-burning system, 
mechanical atomization. 

The Union Iron Works Company also has under construc- 
tion five submarines of the Electric Boat Company’s design, 
which are from 30 to 85 per cent completed. 

They report that they have been quite busy with repair 
work, and, in their opinion, the year 1913 will be a busy 


one, 


Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 
This company delivered during 1912 the steamer 
“Camino,” which is 308 ft. long, 44 ft. beam, 13 ft. deep and 
has a dead weight carrying capacity of 5,000 tons, and ac- 
commodations for 90 passengers. She is fitted with triple 
expansion engines, indicating 2,200 h. p., and three Parker 
water tube boilers, and has a speed of 12 knots an hour in 
ballast trim. 


The steamer “Paraiso” was also completed. 
Is 224 ft. long, 40 ft. beam, 16 ft. moulded depth, and has a 


capacity of 2,000 tons dead weight and accommodations for 
a0 Passengers. She is fitted with twin screws, operated by 
compound surface condensing engines, indicating 1,100 h. p., 
and has a speed of 10 knots. 


This vessel 
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Wm. Cramp & Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The following vessels are now building for the U. 8. 
Navy: 

“Thrasher,” submarine torpedo boat; engines, Fiat oil 
engines; I. H. P., 1,000; report of progress, January, 1913, 
88.356. ; 

“Aylwin,” torpedo boat destroyer, 1,010 gross tons; speed, 
29% knots; engines, turbines; I. H. P., 16,000; report of 
progress, 79.3%. 

“Parker,” “Benham” and “Balch,” same as above. 

The following vessels are building for the Atlantic and 
Pacific Steamship Company: 

“Santa Clara,” “Santa Catalina’ and “Santa Cecilia,” 
freight steamers, all of 6,000 gross tons, 12 knots speed, 
reciprocating engines, 3,000 I. H. P., which were on January, 


1913, respectively 25%, 20% and 10% completed. 
The “Santa Cruz” is also building for this company and 


is 4,800 tons; speed, 11% knots; engines, reciprocating, and 
on the above date was 95% completed. 

“Sacramento,” gun boat, 1,425 gross tons; 
knots; engines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 950; per cent of 
completion, January, 1913, 2.4; for U. S. Navy. 

The “O’Brien,” “Nicholson” and “Winslow” are for the 
U. S. Navy, but construction has not yet commenced on 
these torpedo boat destroyers; tonnage, 1,050; speed, 29 
knots; engines, turbines; I. H. P., 16,000. 


speed, 12 


Maryland Steel Company, Sparrows Point, Md. 

“Orion,” naval collier, one deck, tonnage, 10,650; speed, 
14 knots; engines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 7,000; owners, 
U. S. Government; completed and delivered during 1912. 

“Jason,” same as above; 76% completed, January, 1913. 

“Minnesotan,” freight ship (three decks), tonnage, 6,600; 
speed, 11 knots; engines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 4,000; 
owners, American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, New 
York; trade, ocean; completed and delivered. 


“Dakotan,” same as above. 
“Dorchester,” passenger steamer, one deck, tonnage, 


1,090; speed, 16 knots; engines, reciprocating; I. H.P., 1,000; 
owners, Md., Del. & Va. R. Co., Baltimore, Md.; trade, 
Chesapeake Bay; completed and delivered. 


“Talbot,” same as above. 
The approximate value of the vessels named so far is 


estimated at $3,690,000. The following freight vessels are 
now under construction for the American-Hawaiian Steam- 
ship Company: 

“Montanan,” “Pennsylvanian,” “Panamanian,” “Ohioan,” 
“lowan” and “Washingtonian,” all of 6,600 gross tons, 11 
knots speed, reciprocating engines, 4,000 I. H. P. and re- 
spective percentage of completion, January, 1913, 69%, 
5467, 3460, 5%, 2%% and 1%. 

“City of Annapolis” and “City of Richmond” are building 
for the Chesapeake Steamship Company of Baltimore, Md., 
and are of 2,000 gross tons, speed 16 knots, engines recipro- 
cating, I. H. P., 2,500; type, passenger steamers; report of 
progress, January, 1913, 104% and 8(¢ respectively. 

The value of the above named steamers is $4,850,000, 


Harlan & Hollingsworth Corporation, Wilmington, Del. 

“Cordova,” coastwise lumber steamer of three decks; 
tonnage, 2,273.50; engines, one triple reciprocating; I. H. P., 
1,200; owners, Alaska Steamship Company; trade, lumber; 
launched Jan. 8, 1912; completed, March 21, 1912, 

“Rose Standish,” side wheel excursion steamboat, four 
decks; tonnage, 900; engined by W. A. Fletcher & Co.: 
I. H. P., 1,400; owners, Nantasket Beach Steamboat Com- 
pany; completed Feb. 15, 1912. 

“Henry Williams,” coastwise freight steamer, three 
decks; 1,861 gross tons; engines, one triple reciprocating; 
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I. H. P., 850; owners, Baltimore and Carolina Steamboat 
Company; trade, freight; completed June 3, 1912. 


“Columbia,” coastwise lumber and passenger steamer, 
two decks; gross tonnage, 1,923; engines, one triple recip- 
rocating; I. H. P., 1,200; owners, Wilson Bros.; trade, lum- 
ber and passenger; completed Aug. 7, 1912. 


“John A. Hooper,” coastwise lumber steamer, two decks; 
gross tonnage, 2,244.63; engines, same as above; I. H. P., 
1,700; owners, Sudden & Christianson; trade, lumber; com- 
pleted Nov. 30, 1912. 


“Mauch Chunk,” harbor lighter, one deck, gross tonnage, 
287; engines, one single; I. H. P., 450; owners, Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey; trade, harbor lighter; 
completed Sept. 28, 1912. . 


“Germantown,” ocean tug, one deck, 619.28 gross tons; 
engines, one triple reciprocating; I. H. P., 1,050; owners, 
the Reading Company; trade, ocean towing; completed 
Dec. 19, 1912. 

“Oliver J. Olson,” coastwise lumber and passenger 
steamer, three decks, gross tonnage, 1,881; engines, one 
triple reciprocating; I. H. P., 1,200; owners, Olson & Ma- 
honey; trade, lumber and passenger; completed Dec. 31, 
1912. 

Engines were completed during 1912 for hulls not built by 
Messrs. Harlan & Hollingsworth as follows: 

Two triple reciprocating, 1,200 I. H. P.; nine compound 
reciprocating, 4,320 I. H. P.; boilers, 36 cylindrical return 
tube, I. H. P., 10,975, and two straight through, I. H. P., 990. 

Vessels in hand, January, 1913, to be completed during 
this year: 

“Narragansett,” 4,000 tons; engines, two. triple, 4 cyl. re- 
ciprocating; I. H. P., 4,800; type, twin screw freight and 
passenger steamboat; owners, Central Vermont Trans. Co. 

“Manhattan,” 4,000 tons; engines, etc., same as above. 

Central Railroad Ferry No. 10, 1,565 tons; engines, 1 
triple, 4 cyl.; I. H. P., 1,500; type, double end screw ferry 
boat; owners, Central Railroad Company of New Jersey; 
trade, New York Harbor, 

Central Railroad Car Float No. 11, tonnage, 852, to be 
towed. 

Central Railroad Car Float No. 12, same as above. 

Engines in hand for hulls not built by this firm: Two 
triple, reciprocating, I. H. P., 1,200; three compound, recip- 
rocating, I. H. P., 1,360. Boilers, 11 cylindrical return tube, 
I. H. P., 4,092, and 1 locomotive type, I. H. P., 700. 

The two questions answered are: (. “Great,” and D. 
“No.” 


Ww. A. Fletcher & Co., Hoboken, N. J. 


, Engined “Rose Standish,” speed, 14 knots; engines, com- 
pound inclined; I. H. P., 1,600; type, paddle excursion; 
owners, Nantasket Beach St. B. Co.; completed. 

Engined “Niagara,” speed 14 knots; engines, double com- 
pound screw each end; I. H. P., 1,600; type, double deck 
ferryboat; owners, New York Central R. R. Company; 
trade, ferry. 

Engined “Aquehonga,” speed 10 knots; engines, beam 
engine; I. H. P., 300; type, single deck ferryboat; owners, 
New Jersey and Staten Island Ferry Company; trade, ferry; 
completed. 

Engined “Washington Irving,” speed 22 knots; engines, 
3 cyl. included engine; I. H. P., 7,000; type, paddle excur- 
gion; owners, Hudson River Day Line; trade, Hudson 
River; to be completed April, 1913. 

Engined “Primeird,” speed 10 knots; engines, beam en- 
gines; I. H. P., 400; type, double deck ferry; owners, Rio 
Janiero Ferry Company, Brazil, 8. A.; trade, Rio Janiero 
Harbor; completed . 

Rebuilt “Holland,’ speed 15 knots; engines, beam engine; 
1. H. P., 1,750; type, paddle freight and passenger; owners, 


Google 


Graham & Morton Trans. Co., Chicago, Ill.; trade, lake pas- 
senger and freight; completed. 

Rebuilt “M. Martin,” speed 14 knots; engines, beam; I. 
H. P., 900; type, paddle freight and passenger; owners, 
Central Hudson Steamboat Company; trade, Hudson River; 
completed. 

W. A. Fletcher & Co. have answered our questions as 
follows: A. ‘No”; B. “No”; C. “Some on steel”; D. 
“Changes mostly in motive power. Geared steam turbines 
for freight and passenger and government destroyers. In- 
stallation and improvements on internal combustion en- 
gines. More general adoption of oil fuel”; E. “$470 a week 
at Hoboken plant.” 


Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. 

“Jouett,” 720 displ.; speed, 33 knots; engines, 3 screw 
Parson's turbines; I. H. P., 12,000; type, torpedo boat de- 
stroyer; owners, U. S. Government; completed; cost, 
$654,500. 

“Jenkins,” same as above with the exception of the speed, 
which is 33.02 knots. 

“Cassin,” displ. 1,020; contract speed, 29% knots; en- 
gines, two screw Parson’s turbines; I. H. P., 16,000; type, 
torpedo boat destroyer; owners, U. S. Government; report 
of progress, January, 1913, 68.8%; cost, $761,500. 

“Cummings,” same as above; report of progress, January, 
1913, 60.9%. 

“Rangeley,” gross tonnage 600; sped, 17 knots; engines, 
single screw reciprocating; I. H. P., 1,200; type, high speed 
passenger and baggage steamer for bay service; owners, 
Maine Central Railroad; trade, Mt. Desert ferry to Bar 
Harbor, Me.; report of progress, January, 1913, 25°; cost, 
$200,000. 

The questions have all been answered: A. “Yes”; B. 
“No”; C. “No. Are having trouble in securing early de- 
liveries for 1913"; D. “No”; E. “900 men, $10,000 weekly.” 

Detroit Shipbuilding Company, Detroit, Mich. 

“Calcite,” gross tonnage 3,996; engines, reciprocating; 1. 
H. P., 1,700; type, self-unloading bulk freight screw wheel 
steamer; owners, Calcite Transportation Company; trade, 
lime rock and coal; completed. 

“Lucius W. Robinson,” 1,655 gross tons; reciprocating 
engines; I. H. P., 1,000; type, bulk freight screw wheel 
steamer; owners, Geo. Hall Coal Company; trade, coal; 


. completed. 


“Seeandbee,” gross tons 7,000; engines, 3 cyl., compound 
inclined; I. H. P., 10,000; type, side-wheel passenger 
steamer; owners, Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Company: 
trade, passenger and package; launched Nov. 9, 1912. 

“Not named,” tonnage 1,650; engines, reciprocating; I. 
H. P., 1,000; type, bulk freight; owners, Geo. Hall Coal 
Company; coal trade; on ways, January, 1913. 

Another freighter, the same as above, is also on the ways. 

New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. J- 

“Jarvis,” torpedo boat destroyer; displ., 742; speed, 29% 
knots; engines, Parson’s turbines; I. H. P., 12,000; owners. 
U.S. Government; launched April 3, 1912; delivered. 

“Alameda,” ferryboat, knocked down and shipped to Pa- 
cific Coast May 10, 1912. 

“Sonoma” and “Ontaria,” sea tugs, 1,120 tons; speed, 14 
knots; engines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 1,800; owners, U.S. 
Government; delivered. 

Two Car Floats, 100 gross tons; owners, New York Cem 
tral Railroad Company; delivered. 7 

“Rayo” and “Eldegunda,” 3,663 gross tons: speed, i 
knots; engines, reciprocating; I, I1. P., 1,800; type. bulk an 
owners, Standard Oil Company; trade, coast; delivered. 

“Gulfoil,” 5,188 gross tons; speed, 13 knots; engines. re- 
ciprocating; I. H. P., 2,500; type, bulk oil; owners, Gulf Re 
fining Company; delivered. 


“Washington Irving,” gross tonnage 3,800; speed, 18 
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knots; engines, vertical side wheel; I. H. P., 6,000; type, 
side wheel passenger steamer; owners, Hudson River Day 
Line. 

“Poontoon,” 800 tons, for U. S. Government. 

Car Float, 1,000 gross tons; delivered. 

“Middlereh,” gross tonnage 4,727; speed, 12 knots; en- 
gines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 2,100; type, collier; owners, 
Boston Coastwise Steamship Company; delivered. 

“Norfolk,” gross tonnage 3,700; speed, 11 knots; engines, 
3 cyl. triple; I, H. P., 1,750; type, collier; owners, Boston 
Coastwise Steamship Company; delivered. 

Seven vessels in addition to the above are still on the 
stocks to be launched during the next three or four months. 

The Argentine battleship and a Chinese cruiser are now 
in the water fitting out. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company have-sent the fol- 
lowing answers to the questions asked: A. “Yes”; B. “Not 
at all’; C. “No”; D. “A marked progress in the use of oil 
instead of coal as fuel”; E. ‘Four thousand.” 


Manitowoc Shipbuilding and Drydock Company, 
Manitowoc, Wis. 
During the year 1912 this company completed a 2,100 
floating drydock for themselves at a cost of $125,000. 
Two dump scows were also completed for the Great 
Lakes Dredger and Dock Company at a cost of $23,000 each. 
“E, Gunnell,” of 688 tons; speed, 11 knots; type, sand 
sucker, one deck; engines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 500; was 
completed at a cost of $8,000 for the Lake Sand Company. 
“Richard Fitzgerald,” of 167 gross tons; speed, 12 knots; 
engines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 600; type, harbor tug; 
owners, Chicago Lighterage Company; trade, harbor tow- 
ing; was delivered at a cost of $40,000. 
A dump scow was delivered to the Fitzsimmons-Connell 
Company, Chicago, at a cost of $1,800. 
“Conrad Storke,” of 151 gross tons; speed, 12 knots; en- 
gines, reciprocating; I. H. P., 600; type, harbor tug; 
owners, Milwaukee Tug Boat Line; trade, harbor towing; 


cost $35,000; was also. completed. 
A bridge pontoon was delivered to the City of Chicago; 


contract price, $3,700. 

The Manitowoc Shipbuilding and Drydock Company 
answers our questions as follows: A. “Very much 80”; B. 
“No”; C. “Yes, steel delivery poor’; D. “No”; E. “400— 


$30,000 per month.” 
Fore River Shipbuilding Company, Quincy, Mass. 


Work completed in 1912: 

“New Orleans,” 6,500 disp.; speed, 9 knots; engines, 
12-19-32x24; I, H. P., 2,500; type of vessel, suction dredge; 
owners, U, S. Engineers. 

“Swell,” 250 gross tons; speed, 10 knots; engines, 
12%4-22-36x24; I. H. P., 450; type and class of vessel, 
traveler; owners, Bay State Fishing Company; trade, fish. 

“Surf,” 250 gross tons; sped, 10 knots; engines, etc., 
same as above. 

“Nelson,” 4,747 gross tons; speed, 10 knots; engines, 
25-41-68x48; I. H. P., 2,100; type of vessel, single deck 
freight steamer; owners, Cuba Distilling Company; trade, 


coastwise. cd 


Work on hand, January 1st, 1913: 

“Rivadavia,” engines, turbines; type of vessel, battle- 
ship; owners, Argentine Navy. 

The following vessels are building for the U. S. Navy: 
Four submarines and the “Duncan,” of 1,010 disp., speed 29 
knots, engines turbines, type T. B. destroyer; the “Ne- 
vada,” 27,500 disp., speed 20.5 knots, engines turbines, type 
battleship; the “Niagara,” submarine tender, and also the 
“Cushing,” T, B. destroyer. 

“Frieda,” 2994 gross tons; speed, 11 knots; engines, 11 
22%-39-63x48; I. H. P. 1800 type; single deck freight steam- 
er. Owners, Union Sulphur Company; trade, coastwise. 
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“Richmond,” engines, 23-32 %-49-7114x51; 3000, oil tanker. 
Owners, Standard Oil Company; trade, coastwise. 

Four Car Floats for the N. Y. N. H. & H. Railroad Co. 

“Wave,” engines, 12 %-22-36x24; I. H. P. 450; type of 
vessel, trawler. Owners, Bay State Fish Company; trade, 
coastwise, 

“Billow” and “Breaker,” seame as above. 

The Fore River Shipbuilding Company, over the signa- 
ture of its president, Francis T. Bowles, appends the fol- 
lowing answers to our questions: A. “Yes.” B. “No.” 
C. “Not much, but deliveries for 1913 are very poor.” D. 
“Development of the crude oil engine for ship propulsion.” 


E. ‘$50,000.00 weekly.” 


Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock Company 

Vessels launched during 1912: 

“Tuna,” submarine; “Fanning,” T. B. destroyer; “Texas,” 
battleship; “Miami,” revenue cutter; “Unalga,” revenue 
cutter; “Proteus,” collier, to the order of the U. S. Navy 
Department; “Evelyn,” tonnage 31,141, I. H. P. 1200; en- 
gine, triple; type, freighter. “Lenape,” tonnage, 5179, I. 
H. P. 3500; engines, triple, type freight and passenger. 

“Carolyn,” tonnage 3,141; I. H. P., 1,200; engine, triple; 


type, freighter. 
“Adeline Smith,” tonnage, 2,168; I. H. P., 1,800; engines, 


triple; type of vessel, lumber. 

Car Flaat of 1,400 tonnage. 

“Peter H. Crowell,” tonnage, 3,100; engines, triple; I. H. 
P., 1,200; type of vessel, freighter, 


Work on hand, January, 1913: 
The following vessels are now nearing completion for the 


Navy Department: “Proteus,” collier; “Nersus,” collier, 


and “Texas,” battleship. 
The “Peter H. Crowell” and the “Lenape,” mentioned 


above, are also nearing completion. 
The following steamers were under construction in Jan- 


uary, 1913:. 

“IHinois,” oil steamer of 5,100 gross tons; port of registry, 
New York; I. H. P., 2,800; engines, triple expansion. 

“Lorenzo,” freighter of 3,060 tonnage; port of registry, 
Bath, Me.; I. H. P., 1,500; engines, triple. 

U. S. "America Lighter No. 204,” for the Navy Depart- 
ment. 
“Matsonia,” freight and passenger steamer of 9,000 tons; 
port of registry, San Francisco; I. H. P., 8,500; engines, 
triple. 

“Manoa,” freight and passenger steamer of 6,900 tonnage; 
port of registry, San Francisco; I. H. P., 4,000; engines, 


triple. 
Oil steamer of 5,100 tonnage; port of registry, New York; 


I. H. P., 2,350; engines, triple. 
An oil barge is also building for New York owners. 


STEEL DELIVERY SLOW 

Owing to the shortage of steel, and the difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies of materials, it is probable that the ton- 
nage for the year in Clyde shipbuilding will be consider- 
ably lower than the condition of the trade really war- 
rants. The large export trade in steelis restricting British 
supplies, and in consequence work in the yards is being 
heavily handicapped. The cost of materials having been 
increased and delivery having become more uncertain, 
many builders can not guarantee delivery of new vessels 
for from eighteen months to two years. Shipbuilders are 
not, as is contended, making as large profits as is thought 
among the men and if work were not delayed there would 
be a large demand for workmen and a rapid increase in 
the tonnage launched, Greenock and Port Glasgow yards 
are all extremely busy and have sufficient work on hand 
for two years, the amount of work booked and under con- 


struction being 140,000 tons. 
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THE SEAMEN’S BILL 
This: unnatural and wicked piece of legislation, which in 
previous articles of the Pacific Marine Review under the 


title of “Our Merchant Marine and the Seamen’s Bill” has. 


been sufficiently discussed as being brought forward by 
the representatives of the Seamen’s Union in the United 
States with the obvious intention of getting control of the 
sailors with a view to extorting any demands they might 
see fit to make, practically inviting mutiny on the high 
seas, has certainly had its fair hearing before the Senate 
committee. ‘ 

The shipowners, Managers and superintendents of many 
good firms including representatives of the different Cham- 
bers of Commerce of both coasts and the Great Lakes have 
given their views on this pernicious matter before the sub- 
committee, with the result that it may be confidently an- 
ticipated that the bill will go over to the next Congress. 
Much that is impracticable and impossible in this master- 
piece of cool confidence will be eliminated by the sub- 
committee of the Senate in charge and it may further be 
forestalled that when the bill comes up before the full 
Senate the sails will be shortened to the main lower top- 
sail, which shortening may necessitate the bill to be sent 
back to the House and then—Agitator John Havelock Wil- 
son and Company guess again! 


CANADIAN SHIPPING LEGISLATION 

In the administration of the law pertaining to shipping 
under the Canadian Government, the Hon. J. D. Hazen, 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, has introduced a Dill, 
now pending before the House of Commons, which is of 
particular interest to the Pacific Marine Review. The bill, 
“An Act to Amend the Canada Shipping Act,” provides 
first that the Minister of Marine and Fisheries may give 
directions relative to the registration and names of wreck- 
ed ships and second that the inspectors appointed under 
part VII of the Act, together with such other persons as 
the minister may appoint, shall form the Board of Steam- 
boat Inspection; the Governor in Council appointing any 


member of the board as chairman. These measures have’ 


been called into existence in the first instance to authorize 
the department to rename ships without any further leg- 
islation In each case and in the latter relative to the In- 
spection Board, which is in our opinion of particular sig- 
nificance, to add to this board any person who perhaps is 
not technically qualified as inspector of either hull or 
poiler but who may possess general fitness to sit on such 
board and naturally would considerably assist in any de- 
cision the board is called upon to render with absolute 
impartiality to all concerned, We are aware of the diffi- 
culties which have recently arisen in the Dominion through 
inspectors heretofure being alone qualified to compose 
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this board. With all due respect to the Steamboat In- 
spection Service of the United States, we feel that if a 
similar measure would be adopted in this country many of 
our inspectors as well as those concerned in the marine 
profession would rejoice in such adoption. However, we 
have chosen to squabble about all that concerns maritime 


affairs in our country, prolonging the stagnancy existing 
in times past to times to come. 


TOLLS ON PANAMA CANAL 

Great Britain’s protest against the decision of Congress 
to give American vessels in the coastwise trade free 
passage through the Panama Canal has found strong sup- 
port in the press of the United States. Many of the great 
newspapers are urging that the action of Congress be 
rescinded or that the question be sent to The Hague for 
arbitration. The reason given is that the word of the 
United States has been pledged by the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty and that if we now do not live up scrupulously to 
the terms of that treaty we shall stana before the world 
a faithless nation. 

It is easy to sympathize with a sentiment so admirable, 
because every citizen desires to uphold the honor of his 
country. But in the present instance this sentiment is 
beside the mark; it is not properly called forth, since the 
honor of our government 1s not involved. 

Congress has in its action on this question followed a 
precedent long ago establisheu, well known to Great Brit- 
ain, and acquiesced in by her government for 95 years. 
The protest now lodged is specious and undoubtedly 
made in the same spirit which has animated Great Britain 
in all the marine treaties and conventions she has hitherto 
negotiated with us. And it is to be observed that the 
grounds upon which this formal protest are made are dif- 
ferent from those stated last summer, when the tentative 
protest was filed. Then it was stated that a repayment 
by the United States of the tolls charged to American 
vessels would be violative of the spirit of the treaty. But 
since then Great Britain has perceived that the temper of 
the American people is adverse to the repayment of tolls 
or the payment of any subsidy whatever to our merchant 
vessels, and that the contention has therefore been aban- 
doned as academic. 

Opposes American Merchant Marine 

In considering this subject it must be remembered that 
Great Britain has always been hostile to any. effort of 
ours to establish an American merchant marine and share 
with her the carrying trade of the world. After the forma- 
tion of our Constitution the earliest measures adopted at 
the first session of Congress in 1789 were those granting 
differentials in duties and tonnage dues to American ships. 

These differentials, and the fact that Great Britain was 
constantly involved in marine warfare with other Euro 
peon nations, so built up our merchant marine that by 
1810 our ships not only carried 90 per cent of our own 
commerce but also a large percentage of the indirect trade 
of the world. .And it was to drive our ships out of this 
indirect trade, where we were keen competitors, that the 
war of 1812 was forced upon us. Tat war was disastrous 
to us and absolutely successful to her, because it almost 
entirely destroyed our indirect carrying trade and we 
were compelled to negotiate and assent to the reciprocity 
treaty of 1815. This treaty declared, among other matters: 

“There shall be between the territories of the United 
States of America and all the territories of His Britannic 
Majesty in Europe a reciprocal liberty of commerce. * * 7 

“No higher or other duties or charges shall be imposed 
in any of the ports of the United States on British vessels 
than those payable in the same ports by vessels of the 
United States nor in the ports of any of His Britannic 
Majesty's territories in Europe on the vessels of the United 
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States than shall be payable in the same ports on British 
vessels.” 
Saving Coastwise Trade 

Now, this is absolutely the same spirit breathed in the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty—equality of tolls and charges, the 
same to one country as to the other. Yet what followed? 
Our foreign commerce was prostrated at the termination 
of the war. Many of the vessels remaining lay rotting at 
the wharves of Boston and New York and Philadelphia. 
Therefore, in 1817, Congress enacted a law which abso- 
lutely prohibited British vessels from engaging in our 
coastwise trade—the trade from one American port to 
another. This law reads: ; 

“No merchanaise shall be imported, under penalty of 
forfeiture thereof, from one port of the United States to 
another part of the United States in a vessel belonging 
wholly or in part to a subject of any foreign power.” 

This law was entirely subsersive of that portion of the 
treaty of 1815 which stated that “no higher or other dut- 
jes” shall be charged on British ships than on those of 
the United States. It established for the first time, and 
perhaps for all time, our own coastwise trade. Yet the 
law stood, and it has been acquiesced in by Great Britain 
since that time. 

Congress has now adopted the same policy precisely 
with regard to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. As I view the 
matter, by the paragraph in the Panama Canal act grant- 
ing free tolls to our coastwise marine Congress abrogated 
such part of that treaty as conflicted with the Panama 
Canal act, just as the law of 1817 abrogated that part of 
the reciprocity treaty of 1815 with which it was in con- 
flict. 

Status of a Commercial Treaty 

Now, those persons who believe that this conduct in- 
volves the honor of the nation—and their motives are of 
the highest—do so from a misconception of what a com- 
mercial treaty really is. A commercial treaty is not a 
document like a promissory note, in which a promise is 
made for a consideration to do or perform certain acts. 
A commercial treaty is merely a statement, agreed to 
and signed by the agents of the contracting parties, of the 
terms upon which the contracting parties find it most de- 
sirable and most comfortable and most advantageous to 
have relations with each other. When either of the con- 
tracting parties finds that it is undesirable to continue 
such relations, it is right to give notice of such fact and 
terminate such relations. 

And by inserting the free-toll provision in the Panama 
Canal act Congress merely gave notice, at least two years 
before it became effective, of its intention to abrogate that 
Portion of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. And the remis- 
sion of tolls was not considered as a gift or subsidy to 
our domestic merchant marine, because it is well under- 
stood that competition between lines now in existence and 
those which will come into existence will lower the ma- 
tine freight rates by precisely the amount of the remitted 
tolls, 

What Congress then believed was that the lower the 
marine rates could be kept between the two coasts the 
better chance shippers would have of emancipation from 
transcontinental railroads and that farther inland would 
be moved the zone of competition between rail and marine 
rates. In other words, Congress believed that the Jemis- 
sion of tolls was not to be so direct a benefit to the coast- 
wise marine as to the merchants and consumers who pay 
the freights. The reason Great Britain protests against 
the remission of tolls igs because her economists know, 
better than the great bulk of our people yet know, what 
an effect the Panama Canal is to have on our commerce 
with South America. That commerce is now largely car- 
tied by British ships, and her statesmen fear, and well 
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may fear, the effect upon her indirect carrying trade of 
the opening of the Panama Canal with free tolls to ves- 
sels of the United States, Even the prospect of this con- 
dition has given an impetus to American shipbuilding that 
it has never had since steel vessels were built. 

The interesting, the suggestive fact is that for the first 
time since the era of iron steamships began American 


capital has now just begun to take an interest in marine. 


investments. In the last year, for the first time in our 
history, steam cargo vessels built in American shipyards, 
officered by American citizens, flying the American flag, 
have been chartered to carry American products to Euro- 
pean ports. Great Britain has bested us in the past, with 
commercial treaties cleverly drawn, because the eyes of 
her plenipotentiaries have been fixed upon marine advant- 
ages, while our attention has been monopolized by the 
undeveloped resources of our Jand. But this will not be 
true much longer. We are just beginning anew to struggle 
with Great Britain and with Germany for the commerce 
and the carrying trade of the world. And no paper con- 
ventions, made without valid consideration and at a time 
when our envoys did not realize our needs, must be ail- 
lowed to hamper the destiny of the great Republic. 
STEVEN B. AYRES, U..S. House of Representatives. 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE'S NEW SERVICE TO THE 

PACIFIC COAST NOW AN ESTABLISHED FACT 

The Hamburg-American Line, which now has more ton- 
nage under one house flag than any other company in the 
world, has announced its plans for a new service to 
be known as the Hamburg-American Line Trans-Pacific 
Freight Service. Mr. Dudley W. Burchard, who for many 
years past has been identified with shipping at the port 
of Seattle as Puget Sound agent for the Kosmos Steamship 
Company, whose services extend to and from Hamburg, 
Bremen, Antwerp, London, Genoa, Cadiz, ports of Mexico, 
Central and South America, on both the East and West 
coasts, is indeed to be congratulated on his appointment 
as supervising agent on the Pacific Coast for the Hamburg- 
American Line. : 

Mr. Burchard is considered by all shipping men par- 
ticularly well fitted to assume additional and larger re- 
sponsibilities and his new appointment will give him a 
promising opportunity to continue to show his capabilities 
in wider channels. : 

Seattle should rejoice that the Hamburg-American Line 
has established its headquarters at this port and surely 
this fact should make us justly proud. “Get ready for 
the Panama Canal” should still be dinned in our ears, 
inasmuch as we are beginning to see the eyes which have 
been and are being turned towards the Pacific Coast of 
the United States and Canada with a view to utilizing 
our ports as shipping pofnts not only in name but in 
reality. 

The new service of the Hamburg-American Line Trans- 
Pacific Freight Service is to be an extension of the Euro- 
pean East Asiatic branch. There will be monthly steam- 
ers to and from Strait Settlements, Manila, Hongkong, 
Kobe, Yokohama, and connections will be made at Shang- 
hai with the Hamburg-American’s own line of coasting 
steamers (Imperial German Mail steamers), with sailings 
twice a week for Tsingtau, Dalny and Tientsin. The ser- 
vice will be inaugurated by the steamer “Sithonia,” due 
in Vancouver about the 6th of May, Seattle and Tacoma 
the 9th, Portland the 13th, sailing from Portland the 19th, 
Puget Sound 25th, Vancouver 29th. 

Mr. Burchard is tp be supervising agent of the Pacific 
Coast, the other agents being as follows: Harold H. Ebey, 
158 California street, San Francisco, Cal.; Fritz Kirchhoff, 
832 Chamber of Commerce building, Portland, Ore.; C. 
Gardner Johnson Co., Vancouver, B. C. 
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FRANK WATERHOUSE & CO., INC.. MADE AGENTS 
FOR ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET CO.’S 
NEW SERVICE 
The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, the oldest and 
largest steamship company in the world, which started 
business in September, 1839, and owns the Union Castle 
‘Lines, operating between the United Kingdom and South 
Africa; the Elder Dempster Lines from Liverpool to Mont- 
real, and from North Atlantic ports to Central America; 
the Pacific Steam Navigation Company, which operates be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the West Coast of South 
America; the Glen & Shire Lines, running from the United 
Kingdom via the Suez Canal to Singapore, Hongkong, Ma- 
nila, China and Japan; the Peninsula & Oriental Steam- 
ship Company, operating an enormous and magnificent 
fleet from Europe to India, the Orient and Australia; the 
Royal Mail Service proper, operating between the United 
Kingdom and Central and South America—decided to ex- 
tend its European-Oriental service, which now terminates 


in Japan, to the ports in the North Pacific, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Seattle, Tacoma and Portland. 


The first regular steamer scheduled to sail in this line 
is the twin-screw passenger and cargo steamer ‘“Mon- 
mouthshire,” sailing from London May 7th. In the mean- 
time, however, to take care of pressing necessities, this 
company has chartered the steamer “Harpagus,” 10,000 
tons, to commence loading in Portland for the Orient April 
12th, and an effort will be made to load a chartered steam- 
er each month until the regular line starts with the “Mon- 
mouthshire,’ loading on this coast the latter part of Au- 
gust, which will be followed by a regular monthly Royal 
Mail steamer thereafter. 


Messrs. Frank Waterhouse & Co. have been appointed 
agents for this line to North Pacific ports. 


It is most gratifying to the large number of friends and 
business associates of the ever expanding and successful 
firm of Messrs. Frank Waterhouse and Company, Inc., with 
headquarter in Seattle and agencies located in Tacoma, 
Portland, Victoria and Vancouver, B. C., and also at Chi- 
cago, Ill., to note that this enterprising shipping house 
has obtained the agency of the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, which promises to become an important factor 
on this Coast with the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The Pacific Marine Review extends to Mr. Frank Wa- 
terhouse, the president of Frank Waterhouse & Company, 
Inc., who with limited beginning has through his ability, 
tact and perseverance risen to a prominent position in 
shipping on this Coast as well as in the Far East, its sin- 
cere congratulations with best wishes for every success 
in the future. 


T. K. K. MAKES NEW APPOINTMENT 


Mr. Wm. H. Magee has been appointed general passenger 
agent of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, with headquarters at 
San Francisco, vice Alfred E. Rennie, deceased. Mr. 
Magee was at one time in charge of the Pacific Mail pas- 
senger business under a former administration, and has 
since been handling transportation problems in all parts 
of the world. 

He was in Mexico for a number of years in the service of 
gS. Pearson and Sons. where he held a responsible billet on 
the Vera Cruz port Works, and later on the Tehuantepec 
railroad, with the same firm of contractors. He is familiar, 
through personal experience, with passenger transporta- 
tion problems in all parts of the world and his appoint- 
men insures the continued smooth working of this de- 
partment, in the affairs of the T. K. K. 
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Atlantic & Pacific Steamship Company 

Although we have already made some reference to the 
contemplated service of this company, and the ships which 
they will operate, we think the following information, 
furnished us by Mr. M. Ford, sub-manager of W. R. Grace 
and Company, is of considerable interest as this service will 
be a valuable adjunct to the ports on this coast at which 
these steamers will call. 

Mr. Ford reports that all four vessels are being built 
by Messrs. Wm. Cramp & Sons, at Philadelphia, and are 
intended for service between Atlantic Coast ports, San 
Francisco and Puget Sound for operation through the 
canal. It is planned to carry .general cargo westbound 
and general cargo and lumber eastbound and in order to 
develop the lumber business a Pacific Coast lumber de 
partment has been organized in the New York office of 
W. R. Grace & Co., who have placed this in charge of Mr. 
Normand Vincent, formerly of Seattle. 

The first steamer of this line will be the 7500 ton steamer 
“Santa Cruz,” which was launched in Philadelphia early 
in November. This steamer will commence loading at 
Philadelphia about January 27th, sailing about February 
1st, and will complete loading about February 5th, sailing . 
direct for San Francisco via Magellan. The cargo is all 
booked for San Francisco and Puget Sound and the voyage 
to San Francisco will consume about 50 days. The steamer 
will be ready to return to Atlantic Coast ports, sailing 
from Puget Sound about April 25th and from San Fran- 
cisco about May 5th and will be ready for return cargo 
from New York about July 1st, 1913. 

She will be followed by the 10,000 ton steamers “Santa 
Clara,” “Santa Catalina” and “Santa Cecilia,” which will 
be completed in time to sail from New York during August, 
September and October, 1913, respectively. 

These vessels are the latest improved type of cargo 
carriers, up-to-date in every respect and on completion 
of the canal will be operated on fortnightly schedule. 
Prior to that time they will be operated via Magellan. 

In addition, the steamer “Santa Cruz” has very attrac 
tive first class accommodations for 75 passengers. These 
accommodations include private suites with baths and 
every convenience of the latest type of steamers. 


S. S. “CLEVELAND” SAILS FROM SAN FRANCISCO 

The S. S. “Cleveland,” of the Hamburg-American Line, 
left the port of San Francisco February 6th, with 500 
tourists who are touring the world on a pleasure cruise. 

A similar party has just completed the world cruise 
aboard the “Cleveland,” making 1,000, for the most part 
Americans, who have traveled this year by this world 
belt-line. The world cruiser carries no freight and serves 
as a floating hotel, carrying the globe trotters from port 
to port. Preparations are made for entertaining the tour- 
ists in every port visited, long in advance, 80 that the 
tour around the world is made free of all cares of travel. 
The first call will be made at Honolulu, when the “Cleve 
land” proceeds to Japan. A stay of 13 days is made at 
the various Japanese ports, including several inland trips. 
Next in turn comes a call of three days at Hongkong and 
Canton, After a call at Manila, the steamer proceeds to 
India, with calls at Batavia, Singapore and Rangoon. The 
visit in India covers 18 days, the tourists having the option 
of crossing overland to Bombay or making the trip by 5¢4, 
calling at Colombo. On leaving India, the tourists sail 
through the Red sea, and pass through the Suez canal, 
visiting Port Said and Cairo. Stops are then made at 
Naples and Gibraltar on the way to Southampton and 
Hamburg, when the tourists embark for New York. The 
Hamburg-American Line world cruises in 1914 will pass 
through the Panama Canal, thus making the around the 
world cruise by sea. 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
DEVELOPMENTS IN OIL BURNING 


BY EB. H. PEABODY 


N the adoption of the mechanical atomizer for spraying 
] oil into furnaces we are merely following the lead of 

the Navy, for it may be safely said that without the 
stimulus given to the device and the new interest aroused 
in it by the activities of the navies of England and the 
United States there is little doubt that older methods would 
still be almost exclusively in vogue. 

The “mechanical atomizer” so-called is understood to 
mean a device which sprays or atomizes oil or other liquids 
by means imparted to it by pressure alone, without the 
use of compressed air or steam or other exterior atomizing 
agent. Owing to its simplicity and to the fact that no 
fresh water is wasted, it is being extensively used in the 
merchant marine, and it has possibilities which I believe 
will ultimately bring about its adcption on shore. 

To begin with, Commodore Isherwood's conclusions of 
some forty years ago hold good today; namely, that atom- 
ization of the oil, as distinguished from vaporization or 
gasification in the burner “is the only method that has 
been attended with success.” There are not wanting those 
who still claim advantage for those forms of apparatus 
which, by various methods of treatment of the oil, admit 
the fuel to the furnace in the form of vapor. These sys- 
tems, while successfit! in metallurgical work, have no 
Standing in boiler practice for the reason that they show 
no gain in efficiency but, on the contrary, result in very 
poor capacity, the latter feature alone making them un- 
desirable for marine use. 

The well known Koerting process patent, taken out in 
this country in 1905, contains a claim which covers; heat- 
ing the liquid oil unmixed with air or other gases to a 
point above its normal boiling-point, maintaining the oil 
in a liquid state by pressure and delivering the super- 
heated oil into a combustion chamber supplied with air, 
whereby the rapid disintegration and vaporization of oil 
in the presence of air are secured. 

The idea here, as is more fully pointed out in the patent 
Specifications, is that the heat stored in the oil at high 
pressure will cause the liquid to flash into vapor when 
Teleased at low pressure, exactly as water, heated above 
212° F. under pressure, would flash into steam if released 
to the atmosphere. This is an exceedingly ingenious way 
of converting at least part of the oil into vapor without 
atomizing it, but as a matter of fact no gain results from 
this partial gasifying of the oil. 

It will be found from a study of fuel oils that, while 
the viscosity is tremendously affected by changes in tem- 
perature at the ower ranges, very little difference in 
viscosity results with heating or cooling as the tempera- 
tures approach the flash-point. A number of viscosity tests 
at various temperatures on a variety of oils were made 
for the writer by Mr. E. G. Bashore, and as a result it 
may be considered that with all ordinary oils, heating with- 
in 50° F. of the flash point will be sufficient to render the 
oil suitable for use with the mechanical burner, and in the 
case of many of the lighter oils even this heating is un- 
necessary, the oil being sufficiently limpid at ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures. 

The only method of atomizing fuel oil mechanically which 
has attained any practical success is that wherein the oil 
is given a whirling motion inside the burner tip. There 
are two distinct means for doing this, first, by forcing the 
oil through a passage of helical form like a screw thread, 
and second by delivering the oil tangentially to a circular 
chamber from which there is a central outlet. 
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inside the nozzle is shown in a burner patented in England 
by Mr. Albert Edward Jones, in 1907 (Fig. 5). This in- 
vention as a matter of fact contemplates the. use of a gas 
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FIG. 5—-JONES BURNER 


or vapor in combination with a combustible liquid, and 
is not strictly what we consider a mechanical atomizer, 
but the device is almost a diagrammatic illustration of the 
tangential principle and for that reason I have reproduced 
it here. It may be considered that oil is forced into both 
tangential passages, or that only one is used, this depend- 
ing only on the whirling motion of the oil to cause the 
spraying. 

This matter of adjustability of an oil burner, that is, the 
ability to change the quantity of oil delivered in a given 
time without changing the oil pressure or the velocity of 
the liquid through the tip, while attractive in idea and 
perhaps well sustained in theory, has no particular value 
in practice. It is a fact that the simpler forms of burners 
which do not possess this feature are quite, if not more, 
successful in regular operation on shipboard. The manip- 
ulation of the oil pressure acting on all burners at once 
presents in itself a simple means for the control of output 
through a wide range; a good burner will atomize mod- 
erately heavy oil with an oil pressure as low as thirty 
pounds, and from that up to two hundred or above. If 
this range is insufficient to meet the variable steam re- 
quirements, then it is easier and better to shut down a 
portion of the burners entirely than to attempt to adjust 
each individual burner separately, particularly as it is 
important to regulate the quantity of air for combustion 
admitted to the furnace at the Same time the quantity of 
oil is varied. This air supply can easily be controlled for 
all burners by regulating the draft pressure, and the air 
can be closed off entirely when a burner is shut down. 
This puts the question of proper air supply more into the 
hands of the designer, requiring the operator to determine 
only the proper conditions of draft pressure for the plant 
as a whole, at the required capacity. 

It will be obvious, if oil is to be atomized by centrifugal 
force, that the best spray will be obtained by giving the 
oil the maximum whirling motion and reducing to a mini- 
mum the friction in the burner so that the whirling motion 
once obtained shall not be diminished before the oil is 
liberated. These are axiomatic principles, recognized by 
all, and no doubt each inventor believes he has best met 
the requirements. 

It seems to me that the tests are these—that these are 
the controlling factors in the “survival of the fittest:” 
How heavy an oil will a burner thoroughly atomize? 


1. 

2. What pressure and temperature are necessary? 

3. What degree of simplicity has been attained in the 
design? 


I might say here that any apparatus which will not 
handle heavy oil will have a very limited usefulness, Al- 
ready the market is beginning to be supplied with very 


heavy oils from Mexico, there is considerable crude oil in 
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California below 15° gravity, and the tendency will be more 
and more to use the heavier residiums. I believe that in a 
few years we will be using ojls.of 12° to 15° Baume as 
commonly as we are consuming oil of 27° and 30° gravity 
today. 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company recently received from 
the Texas company, for experimental purposes, some Mexi- 
ean crude oil having the following characteristics: 


Specific gravity at 60° Fu. 981 
Degrees Baume at 60° F 12.6 
Moisture and silt ........0.000 ee 3.5 
Da F910 0) 01 cr 310 
Burning point ...........0.00.000.c ce eee 347 

B. T. U. per pound (oil as received)... 17,551 


In appearance this oil was black and at temperatures of 
about 80° very sticky and viscous. On heating to 212° it 
turned to foam owing to the presence of so much water, 
and this failed to separate out, a sample of the oil being 
thinned down with ether to determine the percentage. 
Ordinary settling tanks would have been practically useless 
as the oil was so near the specific gravity of water. This 


oil was, however, successfully sprayed and burned under 
natural draft, on being heated to 270° at a pressure of 165 
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pounds. A slight amount of smoke was formed which dis- 
appeared on a slight increase in the furnace draft above 
twelve-hundredths inches of water. The most noteworthy 
feature of the experiment was that the capacity fell off 
about 40 per cent from that obtained with the same ap- 
paratus with of] of 18° gravity. 

This sample of oil was the worst the writer has ever 
seen, but they say there is more of it and it is a specimen 
of what we. may have to handle in the near future. 


Density of Oil. 
Specific Pounds per 


Degrees Baume. Gravity. Gallon. 
|p en ae nEOSTREEEEE EEE ERIEEOEEEEEE 986 8.29 
14.. ¢ 8.11 
16.. 8.00 
18.. 7.90 
20. 7.80 
22 7.70 
24 7.61 
26 7.51 
28... TA2 
30. 7.33 
32. 7.24 

‘The above table of densities is given for convenient 


reference. 

In the light of our experiments begun in 1907 we have 
come to believe that the best rotative effect on the oil is 
produced by the tangential delivery method, and it seems 
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plain that the best way to reduce friction is to reduce 
the amount of surface to which the oil is exposed in its 
travel through the burner after it begins to whirl and 
until its exit from the tip. We have also come to attach 
great importance to simplicity in everything connected 
with oil burning and believe that the ofl burner itself 
should be of simple construction, easily taken apart, and 
so designed that when taken apart all the small passages 
and wearing surfaces will be exposed for inspection, clean- 
ing and repair. 

The results of the writer’s efforts to construct a burner 
to meet these requirements are shown in Fig. 9. Cil is de- 
livered under pressure to an annular channel cut into 
the face of a nozzle upon which is screwed a tip having a 
very small central ‘chamber communicating with a dis- 
charge orifice. Between the nozzle and the tip a thin 
washer or disc is inserted and held firmly in place. This 
has a hole in the center corresponding with the diameter 
of the central chamber of the tip, and small slots or ducts, 
extending tangentially from the edges of the central open- 
ing outward toward the periphery of the washer, long 
enough to overlap the annular channel of the nozzle and 

put it in communica- 


tion with the central 
‘| chamber. The effect 
’ ig that when the 
burner is assembled 
with the washer in 
place, oil is delivered 
through the ducts 
tangentially to the 
central chamber, 
where it rapidly re 
volves and almost 
immediately is dis- 
charged through the 
orifice in the tip. 

In order to correct 
a popular fallacy I 
beg to call attention 


here to the fact 
that no mechanical 
atomizer produces 


a revolving spray, but the particles of oil fly off in straight 
lines under the influence of centrifugal force, thus forming 
a hollow, conical spray. The fineness of this spray, 1. e» 
the minuteness of the particles forming it, has a most im- 
portant bearing on the results obtained in the furnace. It 
is possible with some forms of steam atomizers to atomize 
oil so finely that no flame at all will be produced, the in- 
candescent combustion chamber being filled merely with 
a clear, invisible gas and every brick being discernible. 
I doubt if this condition of flameless combustion can be 
produced with mechanical atomizers and heavy oll, nor 
is it desirable under any circumstances for the simple 
reason that it costs too much. , 
With the production of flame, however, furnace design 
assumes an added importance, for the flame must be dis- 
tributed evenly and without localizing on the heating sur 
faces of the boiler, and the gases must be given time and 
space in which to expand and burn as nearly a8 possible 
to completion before being cooled and the flame extin- 
guished by contact with the tubes of the boiler. These 
points become exceedingly vital when the boiler is forced 
to the requirements now demanded in naval service. 
Having completed preliminary experiments with the 

atomizers in connection with a fire-brick oven built for 
the purpose and entirely separate from a boiler, the ap 
paratus was removed to The Babcock & Wilcox Company 5 
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dock at Bayonne, N. J., where 
the steam yacht “Idalia” was 
moored preparatory to being 
laid up for the season. This 
vessel is fitted with a Bab- 
cock & Wilcox marine boiler 
containing 2,560 square feet 
of heating surface and 340 
square feet of superheating 
surface. A simple and effec- 
tive system of induced draft 
fans is installed capable of 
giving a suction in the up- 
take of 1 to 1% inches of 
water, and in addition to this 
a forced draft fan was set up 
on the dock and connected by 
means of a flexible duct to a 
sheet steel casing enclosing 
the oil burners on the front 
of the boiler. The tanks and 
scales for weighing the oil 
and water, and the oil pump 
and he&ter were set up on 
the dock and connected with 
the vessel by means , of 
flexible pipes, the regular 
feed pump of the plant being 
used taking weighed water 
from the filter box. The 


engine and other auxiliaries 
were not in use, the steam being discharged to the atmo- 


sphere through a muffler so arranged, however, as to main- 
tain regular working pressures on the boiler. All pre- 
cautions were taken to prevent leaks and secure accurate 
data. : 
, The object of these tests was to burn oil with mechanical 
atomizers, to burn as much oil as possible without smoke, 
and to secure the best possible evaporation per pound 
of oil. 
Fifteen evaporative tests were made under a variety of 
conditions. In between these tests considerable experi- 
menting was done with various air-distributing arrange- 
ments, flat-flame burners, etc. The best performance was 
an evaporation of 7.47 pounds of water per square foot of 
heating surface per hour from and at 212° at an efficiency 
of 82.8 per cent at a rate of combustion of 6.17 pounds 
of oil per cubic foot of furnace volume per hour, with a 
draft in the uptake of .84 inch of water. The air in this 
test was admitted to the furnace through what we call 
an impeller plate (Fig. 11). Beginning with the cast iron 
cone with air shots on the side as shown in Fig. 17, various 
other air distributors were tried, but none of these seemed 
to promise as well as the impeller, either as to smokeless- 
ness, gas analysis, ignition of the oil, or noise. 

Wyoming Tests. 

Coal.—The contracts for the United States battleships 
“Wyoming” and “Arkansas” called for a series of four 24- 
hour guarantee tests with coal, the first to be at a rate 
of combustion of 15 pounds, the second at 25 pounds, the 
third at 35 pounds, and the last at 40 pounds of coal per 
Square foot ‘of grate surface per hour. The idea was to 
duplicate a possible severe war condition, and it was re- 
quired that the evaporation per pound of combustible in 
the final test should not be less than 11 pounds of water 
from and at 212°. This requirement was increased to 
11% pounds for the next contract after obtaining the ex- 
cellent results in the tests on the ‘‘Wyoming” boiler. 

F As both the U. S. S. “Wyoming” and the U. S. S. 
‘Arkansas” were fitted with Babcock & Wilcox boilers, 
and as both these ships were to burn oil in combination 
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FIG. 11—IMPELLER PLATES 


with coal, it was decided to build a special test boiler of 
exactly the same design and proportions, except that it 
was not as wide, set this up at the works, with an air- 
tight house around it, force air into this house under 
pressure to duplicate the conditions of a closed fire-room 
on board ship, and after making the guarantee tests with 
coal continue the experiments with oil, and with oil and 
coal in combination. This plan proving acceptable to the 
Engineer in Chief of the Navy, the boiler was built and 
tested under guarantee conditions by a board of naval 
officers, of which Capt. C. W. Dyson was the senior member. 

Preliminary Tests with Oil Fuel.—After the completion 
of the coal tests the boiler was thoroughly cleaned of soot 
and ashes, fire-bricks were laid on the grate bars, and the 
front was arranged to receive the oil burners and air-dis- 
tributing device. . 

While the results of the “Idalia” experiments had been 
promising it was desired to materially increase the capacity, 
.45 pound of oil per square foot of heating surface and 
about 6.2 pounds per cubic foot of furnace volume having 
been the maximum in those tests. In this we were assisted 
by the fact of having available a strong closed fire-room 
draft and a powerful steam jet in the stack. Much ex- 
perimenting was, however, found necessary, almost entirely 
in the direction of air admission and distribution, some two: 
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Fic. 17. 
months being devoted to preliminary trials of various 


forms of apparatus. 
Again the flat-bladed impeller plate was found to be most 


suitable, a number of different designs of this being tried 
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FIG. 12—FITTING OF OIL BURNERS FOR COAL AND 
OIL—FRONT 


out, among which may be mentioned one having adjust- 
able blades. 

Finally, with the grate bars in place, six burners and 
impellers were installed, two in each fire door, and a test 
was made resulting in a combustion of .72 pounds of oil 
per square foot of heating surface and 11.6 pounds per 
cubic foot of furnace volume, a very distinct advance over 
the “Idalia” performance. 

The grate bars were then removed, the ash pan lined 
with fire-brick, a second row of burners installed below the 
first, and efforts to obtain still higher capacities were con- 
tinued. The experiments indicated that a considerable 
number of smaller burners and impeller plates was pre- 
ferable to a few of larger size, and the furnace front was 
remodeled and fitted with eleven cast-iron boxes 13 inches 
square, each carrying an impeller plate 8 inches in diameter 
and each arranged to receive a burner. With nine of these 
burners in operation an evaporization of 13.16 pounds of 
water per hour from and at 212° per square foot of heating 
surface was obtained, burning .85 pound of oil per square 
foot. 

The report of the board concluded as follows: 

“The board was particularly impressed with the excellent 
results obtained with this boiler under the maximum rate 
of combustion, Test No. 1, which gives a combustion of 
13.69 pounds of oil per cubic foot of furnace volume. This 
is the equivalent of about 75.34 pounds of coal per square 
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FIG. 7—THORNYCROFT BURNER 
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foot of grate area in the same boiler when burning coal. 
The boiler in this test steamed freely with a very slight 
increase in the wetness of steam, and the falling off of 
efficiency was small for a rate of combustion much above 
the maximum ordinarily used on boilers of the Navy under 
forced-draft conditions. 


“After all the tests were completed the boiler was opened, 
cleaned and thoroughly inspected for deterioration. No 
tubes showed any signs of distortion, and all tubes and 
headers were free of blisters. All baffles were in good 
condition and properly placed.” 

It may be interesting to note that the wetness of steam 
referred to in the board’s report did not exceed as a maxi- 
mum 81 hundredths of 1 per cent. 

Oil and Coal in Combination.—The writer does not be- 
lieve that two such different fuels as coal and oil can be 
burned in the same furnace at the same time with results 
in efficiency equal to those which can be obtained with 
either fuel alone. The problem, always difficult, of secur- 
ing complete combustion of the volatile hydro-carbon be- 
comes more difficult, and one fuel inevitably interferes 
with the other. 

_ The injection of an oil spray over a coal fire is, however, 
a most effective way of boosting up the capacity of the 
boiler and for this purpose the combination has a wide field. 


- As noted above, the United States battleships “Wyoming” 
and “Arkansas” were to burn coal and oil in combination. 
Consequently after completing the oil tests we turned our 
attention to the best method of getting the two fuels to 
work together. Obviously the most satisfactory location 
for the burners is between the fire doors. But owing to 
the fact that the ash pan, grate bars, and bed of coal and 
clinker on the grates combine to take up considerable 
space, there is bound to be a somewhat limited head room 
in the furnace. For this purpose the flat spray burner is 
well adapted, but the flat spray mechanical atomizer, as 
so far developed, does not at satisfactory capacities give 
as fine a spray as the round or conical spray atomizer. It 
is, however, possible, as we have found by experiment, to 
alter the shape of the flame from the round flame burner 
by manipulating the air for combustion. Thus, if the air 
be admitted through a horizontal slot, the flame will be 
diminished in width and increased in height, and, vice 
versa, if the air be admitted through a vertical slot the 
flame will be spread out sideways and decreased in height. 
The latter effect is what is desired in the combination of 
coal and oil. Consequently, while still retaining the whirl- 
ing motion of the air, which we have found effective, We 
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modified the impeller plate to approach the vertical slot 
idea, and in this way we were able to broaden out the oil 
flame over the coal bed so as to burn .6 pounds of oil per 
square foot of heating surface per hour in combination json 
a rate of combustion of 25 pounds of coal per hour per 
square foot of grate surface. This device is shown in 
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Fig. 12 and Fig. 13. The space between the fire doors is 
occupied by a casting designed to carry two impellers 
side by side, each of an oval form as indicated. This cast- 
ing is air-cooled and is provided with slide ways so arranged 
as to permit of substantial cast-iron shutters being pushed 
up in front of the impeller plates when the burners are 
not in operation, thus effectually shielding the impellers 
and the burners themselves from the radiant heat of the 
furnace. The burners and impellers therefore remain con- 
stantly in place while burning coal, and it is only neces- 
sary to put pressure on the oil line, slide the shutters down 
out of the way, and turn on the oil when the latter is needed. 


PIG. 13—FITTING OF OIL BURNERS FOR COAL AND 
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If it is desired to operate with oil fuel only, the coal fire 
is allowed to go out, leaving the grate bars covered with 
ash and clinker to protect them from the heat, and the oil 
burners are lighted exactly as if no coal was used at all. 

Natural Draft.—In the experiments described above 
forced draft had been available, and there is no doubt that 
the high velocity of the air thus secured is a material as- 
sistance in securing the proper mixture with the oil spray. 
It is often desirable, however, to run under natural draft 
conditions, particularly when the vessel is in port. For 
this reason a supplementary series of experiments was 
inaugurated for the purpose of adapting the apparatus to 
the requirements of lower draft pressures, 

The principal changes found necessary were a modifica- 
tion of the shape of the blading and an increase in size of 
the impeller plates. 

While I have indicated some of the various air-distribut- 
ing devices used in the experiments above described, it 
seems advisable to group these together with illustrations 
of some of the principal types which have been tried out. 

Great delicacy is required in introducing the air for com- 
bustion, very slight changes affecting the results in un- 
suspected ways, and while almost any method may result 
in smokeless combustion, maximum economy and capacity 
can only be secured by careful and intelligent design. 

It is not necessary to give the air a whirling motion but, 
judging from our rather exhaustive experiments, better gas 
analyses are secured, lower air pressures are required, and 
less refinement of adjustment is needed if the air is brought 
into contact with the oil spray with the right sort of a 
twist. We have found the impeller plate illustrated in Fig. 
11 most effective in accomplishing this mixture, and our 
most satisfactory results have been obtained with it. 


The gratest ocean depth known is 5,269 fathoms 
or 31,614 feet; it is in latitude 12° 43’ 15” N.. longitude 145° 
49’ E., about 75 miles ESE of the Island of Guau. This 
depth was obtained November 14, 1899, by the U. S. S. 
“Nero,” when running a line of soundings to locate the 


Honolulu-Midway-Guam-Manila cable. 
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THE DIESEL ENGINE FROM THE USER’S 
STANDPOINT 
The Diesel engine is coming into such general use for 
the purpose of generation of electrical energy that a few 
notes on its advantages, cost of running and maintenance, 
may be of interest. Mr. Wm. J. U. Sowter read a paper re- 
cently before the Dublin local section of the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers. A few abstracts of the paper pub- 


lished in the Canadian Engineer and which are of partic- 


ular interest follow: 
Although several papers have been written on the sub- 


ject, most of the conclusions arrived at are based on esti- 
mated results, and it is, therefore, the intention of the 
author to discuss the matter from the user’s standpoint, 
quoting as far as possible results obtained in actual prac- 


tice. 
The following is a specification of a suitable oil which 


the author has adopted with satisfactory results: 


1. The oil shall be either crude, refined or a residue of 


petroleum, 
2. It shall be free from tar, bitumen or solid hydro-car- 


bons; it shall be also free from sand, fibrous matter, or 
foreign solid impurities. 

3. The oil shall not contain more than one-half of 1 per 
cent of water, nor 1% per cent of sulphur, and shall be 
free from acid. 

4. The viscosity shall be such that the oil will flow in 
a continuous stream with 1 ft. head through a %4-in. copper 


pipe 6 feet long without pre-heating. 


5. The calorific valves shall not be less than 18,000 


B.t.u, per Ib. 
Many other liquid fuels may be used, such as residue 


shale oil, gasworks tar oil, or creosote oil. 

Running Costs.—Contrasted with steam plant, there is 
but little difference in fuel consumption per B.H.P.-hour 
between large and small Diesel engines, nor does the fuel 
consumption increase largely per unit of energy as the 
load is decreased on the engine. It is well known that a 
large steam engine running at light load is grossly ineffi- 
cient, the fuel required to maintain steam pressure in the 
boilers and to run the engine light, together with the nec- 
essary auxiliaries, being out of all proportion to the work 
done; also, a small steam engine requires many more 
pounds of steam per h. p. to run it fully loaded than does 
a large one. In addition to these considerations there is 
the serious question of stand-by losses, which are very 
great indeed with steam plants, while they are absolutely 
non-existent where the Diesel engine is used. 

It is apparent from the foregoing remarks that it is un- 
necessary from the point of view of fuel economy to in- 
stall large engines when a greater number of small engines 
will suit the circumstances of any particular case better, 
desirable as the former procedure may be so far as cap- 
ital cost per kilowatt of plant installed is concerned. 

The following figures show the cost of fuel per unit 
generated with oil at the prices mentioned, and at various 


loads, for a 50-B.H.P. engine coupled to a 33-k.w. generator: 
Price of Fuel Per Ton. 


Load. Dynamo 
Efficiency 
Per-Cent. 40s. 50s. 60s. 70s. 
BUM y.c.sccthecvsstetishectens 88 0.161 0.201 0.242 0.281 


. 86 0.178 0.210 0.252 0.295 
83 0.208 0.261 0,314 0.365 


Half 3; duccnteiatensee 
Quarter ...-----.----- 78 0,807 0.384 0.462 0.538 
These figures are not merely manufacturer’s “paper” 


figures, and the author is in a position to vouch for them 
personally, he having obtained similar results after re- 
peated tests at irregular intervals. On larger plants the 
cost would be some 10 to 20 per cent better, depending 


upon the size of the plant. 
Figures such as the above clearly demonstrate the great 
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advantages this type of plant offers for use in small gen- 
erating stations, 

Capital Cost: The capital cost of a Diesel engine direct- 

coupled to a generator is considerably greater than a gas 
. or steam-driven generator of similar capacity, but when 
the costs of complete plants, comprising either gas or 
steam, are compared, there is but little differences in the 
price per kilowatt. A Diesel station, however, requires 
less land and building than similar stations employing 
“steam or gas plant, so that the difference, if any, is in 
favor of the Diesel plant. 

The following are approximate prices for small plants, 
delivered and erected on purchasers foundations complete 
with all oil storage tanks, piping, etc., and may be taken 
as fairly representative: 


Size in Price per F.O.B. 

Kilowatts. Price. Kilowatt. Works. Weights. 
100 1,950 19.5 1,240 19450 Ibs. 
150 2,600 17.3 1,770 23,250 Ibs. 
200 3,260 16.3 
300 4,380 14.6 
400 5,300 13.3 


SUGGESTIONS MADE TO CHANGE LIGHTS IN 
VICINITY OF MARROWSTONE POINT 

In view of the fact that within the past two months 
there have been two cases of vessels grounding between 
Point Wilson and Point Hudson (Strait of Juan de Fuca) 
because of mistaking, in one case, the fixed red light on 
Fort Worden wharf for the light on Point Hudson, and 
in the other case, mistaking the Point Hudson light (fixed 
red) for the light on the Quincy street wharf, Port Town- 
send, the Hydrographic Office recently brought this mat- 
ter to the attention of the lighthouse inspector for this 
district suggesting that some change should be made, in 
the character of the light at Point Hudson. It was also 
pointed out to the lighthouse inspector that the light on 
Marrowstone Point is fixed red. 

In reply the lighthouse inspector stated as follows: “The 
difficulties which ship masters have had in distinguish- 
ing between the several red lights in the vicinity of Mar- 
rowstone Point will be obviated, if the appropriation re 
quested by the Lighthouse Service for this district for 
the ensuing fiscal year is made by Congress. It has been 
recommended and the bureau has approved a powerful dou- 
ble flashing acetylene light for Marrowstone Point. This 
will be established as soon as practicable after the money 
becomes available.” 

While the improvement to the Marrowstone Point light 
will undoubtedly be of considerable value, it is thought 
that vessels entering Port Townsend harbor from either 
direction would be better guided if the Point Hudson light 
should be improved in character, so as to be easily dis- 
tinguished from the wharf lights mentioned above. 

An expression of opinion in this matter from ship mas- 
ters and officers interested would be appreciated by the 
Branch Hydrographic Office at Port Townsend. 

While on press the following has been received from 
the Hydrographic Office. 

“This office has been advised by the Lighthouse in- 
spector for this district, with Headquarters at Portland, 
Ore., that the question of improving the fog signal at Mar- 
rowstone Point (Admiralty Inlet) is still pending. The 
inspector states that ‘on account of its close proximity to 
the Point Wilson fog signal, which is shortly to be changed 
to a first class compressed air siren, it is not clear that a 
signal more efficient than the bell is needed at that place.’ 

“The files of this office show that in 1908 the matter of 
an improvement to the Marrowstone Point fog signal was 

taken up with shipmasters and pilots and that it was prac- 
tically the unanimous opinion that the fog bell was de- 
cidedly inefficient. The lighthouse board recommended 
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the installation of a third class Daboll trumpet, but Con- 
gress failed to appropriate the necessary funds. It now 
appears to be evident that there has been a change of 
opinion on the part of the Lighthouse Bureau and that 
agitation will again be necessary if any change is to be 
made in the fog signal at Marrowstone Point. 

“In view of the improvement in the Point Wilson fog 
signal, expressions of opinion are earnestly desired regard- 
ing the Marrowstone Point fog bell.” 


OPENING OF NAVAL RADIO STATIONS IN ALASKA 
TO COMMERCIAL BUSINESS 

The following naval radio stations were opened for com- 
mercial messages on January 15, 1913: 

St. Paul (Pribilofs), Dutch Harbor, Unalga, Kodiak, Cor- 
dova and Sitka. 

Messages will be accepted from ships at sea at any 
of the above-mentioned stations for local delivery, or for 
any other of the above, at the rate of 5 cents per word. 

Communication between Sitka and Cordova will be made 
at War Department cable rates. 

Messages from ships at sea addressed to points in the 
United States will be charged for as follows: 

From St. Paul (Pribilofs), Dutch Harbor, Unalga and 
Kodiak to all points in the United States, except Califor- 
nia, via North Head, Wash., Radio station, 25 cents per 
word, plus the Western Union word rate to destination. 

From St. Paul (Pribilofs), Dutch Harbor, Unalga and. 
Kodiak to points in California, via the Eureka Radio sta- 
tion, 30 cents per word, plus the Western Union word 
rate to destination. ; 

A message intended for any point in the United States, 
except California, will be sent by radio to North Head 
through any station able to handle the work, relayed if 
necessary. A message intended for California will be 
sent similarly by radio to Eureka. 

The word rate for messages to points in Alaska on the 
War Department cables or telgraph lines will be 5 cents, 
plus the cable rate from Cordova or Sitka, if sent through 
Kodiak, Cordova or Sitka, or 10 cents per word, plus the 
radio and telegraph rate beyond Nome, if sent through 
Unalga, Dutch Harbor, or St. Paul and Nome. 

Messages for Nome, St. Michael, or points in the inter 
ior of Alaska, to be sent by radio to Nome, will be ac 
cepted at Unalaga, Dutch Harbor and St. Paul only. 

The word rate for messages to be sent to the United 
States via War Department cable will be 5 cents per word, 
plus ‘the cable rate from Cordova to Seattle (24 cents), 
plus the land line rate to destination, whether sent through 
Cordova or Sitka stations. 

All the rates given above are in addition to the ship 
rate, : 

Messages for ships will be accepted from land lines and 
from War Department cables, land lines and radio station 
at Nome at the rates given above, if fully prepaid, includ- 
ing the ship rate. 

Fully prepaid messages addressed to ships in Alaskap 
waters and to Alaskan points will be accepted at North 
Head and Eureka from the public or by land wire for 
transmission by radio at the rates mentioned above. 

In all cases the minimum charge will be for & radio- 
gram of ten words. 

All Alaskan stations will use a wave length of 600 meters 
only in communication with ships, with the following ©x- 
ceptions: 

First—Dutch Harbor, 600 meters, normal; 300 meters at 
certain times of which ships will be advised. Unalga, 
the controlling station, about 18 miles distant, will use 
600 meters. 

Second—Ships fitted to send at 1,800 meters may get 
into communication at long range by requesting & station 
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SHERIFFS MANUFACTURING CO. 


PUGET SOUND TUG 
BOAT CO. and 
ADMIRALTY TUG 
BOAT CO. 


Phone: Main 732 
208 Walker Bidg. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO. 
—Tyee, Wanderer, RB. Holyoke, 
Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Ta- 
toosh. 

ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.— 
Tacoma, Prosper and Wyadda. 

DISTINGUISHING MARKS — 
White Pilot House and Stripe 
Around Hull, Black Funnels. 


AGENTS: Pope & Talbot, San 
Francisco, Cal.; H. T. Hayden, 
Port Townsend, Wash.; W. 
Frank Andrews, Tacoma, Wash.; 
Victoria & Vancouver Stevedor- 
ing Co., Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C.; Gracie, Beazley & Co., 
Liverpool, England; Dawson 
Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 


to listen for calls at a certain hour on that wave length 
(or “tune’’) and to use that wave in sending. 
Ships must use the wave length of the station in com- 


municating. 


DAKE ENGINE COMPANY’S NEW CATALOG 
The Dake Engine Company of Grand Haven, Mich., have 
just issued their 1913 catalog descriptive of their line of 
pilot house steam steering gears, capstans, windlasses, 
deck hoists, etc. The demand for their machines has neces- 
sitated the enlarging of their plant from time to time. 


This year some new machines have been added to their 
already extensive line, such as hoists for raising gang 
planks on river steamers, steam winches for warping pur- 
Doses, direct connected centrifugal pumping sets, drill 
hoists, etc. This catalog will be forwarded to any one 
interested in equipment of this kind. 
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244 California St., San Francisco 
Telephone Kearney 198 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 


Marine Electrical Engineers 


68 Columbia St. 


PROPELLER WHEEL 
Best Wheel Propeller Made 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


WELCH & COMPANY 


Shipping and Commission Merchants 
New York Office 


138 Front St. 


and Contractors 


PHONE MAIN 2321 


Seattle, Wash. 


ALE of U.S. S. “Nipsic.”—Sealed pro- 
posals will be received at the Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, D. C., until 12 o'clock 
noon, February 24, 19138, when they will 
be publicly opened, for the purchase of 


the ‘“Nipsic.”” appraised value 2,000, 
The vessel will be sold for cash to the 
bidder offering the highest price above 
the appraised value. Forms of proposal 
and bond, and information concerning 


the vessel and the terms and conditions 
of sale, may be obtained upon applica- 


tion to the Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts. The vessel may be examined at 
the Navy Yard, Puget Sound, Wash. 


BEEKMAN WINTHROP, Acting Secre- 
tary of the Navy. 1-10-13. 


Ss. S. “PRINCESS MARY” TO BE LENGTHENED 

Captain J. W. Troup, manager of the B. C. Coast Steam- 
ship Service of the C. P. R., is now in England and will 
not return for the next month or six weeks. As Captain 
Troup passed through Montreal he was in consultation 
with the executive of the C. P. R. there and it was de- 
cided to lengthen the S. S. “Princess Mary.” However, no 
details are now available and no steps will be taken to 
begin this work until Captain Troup returns. 


Mr. H. R. Williams, who for some years past has held 
the position of president of the Puget Sound branch of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway Company, has 
been promoted to vice-president in charge of the New 
York office. He has also been elected a member of the 
board of the St. Paul company, as well as a member of its 
executive committee and will have charge of financial 


matters hereafter. 
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H. E. MOSS AND COMPANY ISSUE 


“In our semi-annual steamship circular of January, 1912, 
we stated ‘we fully expect that during that year and 1915 
steamship owners would reap a reward such as they have. 
not experienced during the last decade.’ 


The results of the year just passed, without doubt, have 
been for steamship owners in particular beyond the dreams 
of avarice, and though during the past few weeks there 
has been a marked set-back in freights, and a correspond- 
ing falling-off in the demand for the purchase of ships, we 
are of opinion it is only temporary, and that early this 
year, freights will again improve, and though they may 
not reach the extraordinary level of last autumn, they 
will, we feel sure, satisfy the expectations of all concerned. 
lt ig easy to conceive that the reason for the recent de- 
cline in freights was brought about mainly by the present 
unsettled state of affairs in the Near East, and the brief 
strike on the North Eastern railway at Newcastle, which 
latter, though only of a week's duration, dislocated busi- 
ness, and threw tonnage on many markets quite unex- 
pectedly. 


Our board of trade returns for 1912 will, we anticipate, 
record an improvement of considerably more than £100,- 
000,000 over 1911, and are still bounding upwards. Trade 
at home and abroad never was better. In America, it is 
on the upward grade, and likely to still greatly improve, 
which will reflect on Europe and help to absorb the large 
amount of tonnage building, which to a great extent con- 
sists mostly of liners and tankers, in the delivery of which 
many builders have been very late through the difficulty 
in obtaining material and the scarcity of skilled labor. 
These facts, together with the approaching opening of the 
Panama Canal cause us.to take the hopeful views we 
have expressed. 


The amount of tonnage launched last year in the United 
Kingdom will prove to be about 2,000,000 tons, and we 
should not be surprised if these figures are exceeded when 
the returns for 1913 are known. Such, however, has been 
the extraordinary increase in the requirements of the 
world, that the new tonnage built last year has all been 
quietly absorbed, and for some time to come that under 
construction, we anticipate, will be similarly disposed of. 


With very few exceptions, builders are full of orders for 
all this year, and many well in 1914. Prices for building 
new steamers have, during the past two years, continued 
to advance, and are likely to be higher, as we anticipate 
a still further increase in the cost of production. Steamers 
of 7,500 tons deadweight which cost £38,000 to £40,000 
two years ago, would now cost about £56,000, so that the 
advance may be computed on new shipping at about 40 
per cent within two years, and with the large amount of 
naval work about to be placed, we do not see any pros- 
pects of a marked reduction in the cost of building new 
ships for some time to come. Many far-seeing owners 
who contracted for new steamers some time ago have 
realized huge profits ranging in some instances between 
£15,000 to £20,000 per boat, and in several cases much 
more. The prices obtained for second-hand tonnage have 
increased proportionately, and the number of sales made 
in 1912 has been beyond record. 


The principal features of the past year have been the 
realization of the great demgnd for oil fuel, which with 
the coming of the internal combustion engine, bid fair 
to revolutionize before many years are passed, the present 
mode of steam propulsion.” 


FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 
The special monthly freight report prepared for this pub- 
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lication by Messrs Hind-Rolph & Company of San Fran- 
cisco, is published herewith: 


“The year 1913 has, from an owner's point of view, 
opened in a very promising fashion. The slackening off 
in rates, which was quite evident towards the end of last 
year in European markets especially (though not on this 
coast), has quite disappeared, and those best qualified to 
judge appear to think that we are in for strong freight 
markets for at least the rest of this year, though possibly 
there will not be any such boom as was experienced in 
1912. As regards the Pacific Coast market, rates are very 
firm and some of the recent fixtures effected have been 
quite as good, if not better, than anything done previously, 
and we look for a continuance of this state of affairs. 

The most interesting fixtures to advise are as follows: 

Sailers 

“Forest Home"’—Lumber, Callao 60/. 

“Hawaii”—Lumber, Callao 62/6; option direct Nitrate 
port 63/9. 

“Mimi’—Lumber direct Nitrate port 61/3. 

“M. Turner’—Lumber Val. F. O. P. R. 65; option New 
Zealand 65. 

“Crown of India’—Lumber direct port U. K. 63/9. 


Steamers 
“Artemis”—Time charter delivery and redelivery Pa- 
cific Oriental round 6/9. 
“Thor’—Time charter delivery San Francisco, redeliv- 
ery Japan 9/-. 


SALMON MARKET REVIEW FOR 1912 


The demand for salmon of all grades has been very dis- 
appointing to importers, ‘and may be ascribed to the ab- 
sence of a hot summer, the presence of labor troubles, or 
to the high prices ruling. The producers claim that sal- 
mon is relatively good value at the prices which have ruled 
during 1912, and that argument is sound, but the fact re- 
mains that the consumers in the United Kingdom do not 


accept the view and insist upon regarding salmon in tins 


as a food to be used only when it is quite cheap, and then 
only as a make-shift for fresh foods. This view could per- 
haps be altered by education, but this process would be 
very expensive and not justified so long as the other mar- 
kets of the world are willing to pay high prices. The ten- 
dency is for the cost of production always to increase, and 
the best thing for canners and associations of canners to 
do is to make certain that the goods produced are of a 
quality which will justify the consumer in paying the neces- 
sary price. A good deal might be done by extending the 
system of giving recipes for the making of dainty dishes 
with canned salmon as the basis. These recipes can be 
printed on the labels and will appeal to a better class of 
consumers than has hitherto been attracted by salmon it 
tins. 


Alaska Reds.—On the arrival of the first of the 1911 pack, 
late in 1911, the price was nominally 29/6 oF 1/- above 
the price paid by importers, viz. 28/6. The quantity avail- 
able for market business was not large. Very little pbusi- 
ness was done at 29/6, no real move being made until June. 
when efforts were made to sell at 29/-. The results wer’ 
not satisfactory and the price gradually receded to 28/- 
early in August, still without attracting buyers. In Sep 
tember business was done at 26/9 and sellers from that 
date continued to force sales by meeting buyers in every 
way, with the result that 26/- was touched in early October, 
25/6 in the middle of October and 25/- in November. on 
the arrival of the early shipments of 1912 pack in Decent 
ber, 1912, there were sellers at 24/6, and even 24/- 6% 
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Chesley Tug & Barge Company 
Crosby Tow-Boat Company 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager 


TUGS: 
“Alice,” “Cornelia Cook,” “Harold C.,” “Winona,” “Katy,” “Tempest,” “Chema.” 
General Towing and Lightering with well-built lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity 


Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock Phone: Elliott 3236 SEATTLE, WASH. 


SUBMARINE ARMOR AND DIVING APPARATUS 
We Carry a Complete Stock of DRESSES, HOSE and RE- 
PAIR SUNDRIES. All Orders Filled Day Received 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


tmprovea Bot A, SCHRADER’S & SON, Inc. "iva"? 3.2 Rose St., New York 


Woolsey’s Copper “BEST” Paint 


Woolsey’s Copper BEST gee ig sold in every country for use on the bottoms of 


wood vessels and boats of all kinds. 
In Japan and other countries our labels have been imitated and put on home pro- 
duction of paints, which is the best testimonial we can give as to its merits and 


efficiency. 

About every paint manufacturer in this country at some time has made and put 
on the market a Copper paint, but so far practically all, or nearly all of them, with- 
' out any satisfactory results, and WOOLSEY'’S COPPER “BEST” Paint continues to 
take the lead. It does just what the manufacturers claim for it and the price ig kept 
at a minimum in comparison with cost. 

Woolsey’s Copper Paints are sold at a lower price on the Pacific coast than in 
any other place in the world, for the reason that we have no traveling men to pay in 
= that territory and the amount saved in this way is deducted from our selling price 

Trade Mark and the consumers get the benefit. ; 
With these facts in view, there should be no inducement for vessel owners to 
experiment with unknown compounds and taking a chance of having their vessel’s bottoms eaten and destroyed 


by the Teredo worm and coated with barnacles, sea grass, etc. 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the _Celebrated RAINIER BEER to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“‘There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drép” 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


A. J. MORSE & SON, Inc. 
DIVING APPARATUS 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE: :: : 


221 High Street BOSTON, MASS. 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
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Union Marine Insurance Company, Li. 


Head Office Liverpool, England | 


Losses made payable at any principal ports of the world. 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & CO., Inc. 
Marine Insurance Department 


Norman Waterhouse in Charge 


~Telephone Main 2676 


suggested but without result. 24/- left no margin of profit 
to the importer, and the fact that good firms were suggest- 
ing the price shows the view which they rightly or wrongly 
took of the market. 

1912 Pack.—The quantity of 1912 pack sold to the United 
Kingdom is estimated at about 350,000 cases, of which the 
bulk was immediately sold in the country at a merely 


nominal profit upon the importer’s cost. No one seemed 
willing to be left with any stock if they could possibly 
avoid it, and if there should be any demand over and above 
the quantity sold for arrival the market must surely 
strengthen. 

The 1912 pack will arrive upon very small visible stock, 
but the result of a careful canvass of the retail trade has 
forced the conclusion that there is a quite considerable 
quantity upon the retailers’ shelves, and a good deal will 
depend upon the action of these retailers. If they write 
down their stocks to current values it should stimulate 
pusiness. 

Alaska Medium Reds.—Considerable quantities of 1-Ib. 
tall tins were imported, but they have not been successful 
in attracting the country trade, and are largely still in im- 
porters’ hands, although every inducement has been held 
out to the retailer to push their sale. They can be bought 
today at any reasonable bid which is made. . This grade of 
fish does not seem to be wanted. It is not a substitute for 
red fish and is generally classed as having most of the dis- 
advantages of Pink. 

_ Alaska Pink Salmon.—The considerable quantities im- 
ported of the 1911 pack were mostly in store when the 
price was made for the 1912 pack, and in order to effect a 
clearance holders immediately lowered their prices to the 
1912 level, thus writing off about 8/- per case including 
rent and charges. A good many were sold on the new 
basis but not for the grocery trade. The determined effort 
which was made by very many people to popularise Pink 
salmon was frustrated by the very indifferent quality which 
was shipped and the high price which was paid. As a 
matter of fact, the article had little merit at the price, and 
the public found no inducement to try to overcome their 
prejudice against the color. 

British Columbia Sockeye Salmon.—1-lb. flats. From 
32/6, the price at which 1911 pack commenced to be sold, 
the price has steadily risen until it is now about 40/-. There 
has been very little business to report because the num- 
per of users of 1-Ib. flat at these prices is very small. There 
is not any general demand and it is very questionable 
whether the parity of 40/- is really paid by the grocer. 

J-Ib. talls have been too scarce to make a market. 14-lb. 
flats remained for several months at about the price made 
last January, viz. 46/-. They eased off a little to 45/- in 
the spring of the year and then gradually raised to 48/-.and 
even to 49/- for small lots in the early autumn. This strong 


625 to 645 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


spot position caused importers to buy 1912 pack at 45/- 
and 46/- well before the packing was commenced. Sales 
were reported from Vancouver at even higher rates than 
these. 

The reports that the pack was likely to be good soon 
weakened the market, and although canners generally re- 
mained very firm there were enough sellers to bring the 
price down to 44/6 before the pack was completed, and 
parcels which were shipped unsold were disposed of at 
as low as 40/- in order to clear before arrival. Consign- 
ments still on the way are being neglected by buyers, and 
any undue pressure to sell would result in a still further 
decline which does not appear to be justified, bearing in 
mind that %’s on a 40/- basis can be retailed at prices 
which the public appear to be willing to pay for a moderate 
quantity, and also bearing in mind that the absence of 1- 
talls and 1-flats of Sockeye fish throws the whole trade on 
to the 14-Ib. tin. 

There are no old stocks and provided dealers and re 
tailers are allowed to have enough profit to make the trade 
interesting, there should be no difficulty in selling every 
existing tin before the 1913 pack is available. 

Red Springs.—There have been some excellent parcels 
of this grade imported. They have given great satis- 
faction and have never been available for market purposes 
except at a premium upon importers’ cost. Some spot 
parcels of %-flats are still being held for 38/-. 

Cohoes have varied very much in quality, and are avail- 
able today at prices varying from 22/- to 30/- for 1-flats 
according to quality, and the variety of price 18 fully 
justified. : 

\-flats of this grade are still in importers’ hand, and 
there is practically no demand for them. It is impossible 
to fix a value because there is no business passing. 

Chums have been a very dull market for the past six 
months, in fact, ever since the importers of Pink realized 
that the home trade were not consuming their goods, and 
they consequently commenced to seek other outlets which 
had previously been taking the Chums. 

Pinks.—The Pinks of the 1911 pack from British ie 
lumbia varied so much in quality that the market was quite 
disorganized. The good parcels were damaged by the in- 
different ones, and many parcels are still intact, the hold- 
ers not having found any outlet for them. There was @ 
remarkable variety of quality of goods from the same can 
nery, and presumably packed with the same care, but at a 
different period of the catch, It is quite obvious that pink 
salmon at its best is well worth attention, but at any- 
thing short of this it has nothing to recommend it to the 
home consumer. : 

1-Ib. talls which were imported at 16/- were almost it 
mediately after arrival and inspection forced out at about 
14/6, and have since been offered at down to 10/-. Yy-flats 
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which were imported at about 25/- to 26/- remained at 
that figure for salable parcels: while irregular goods 
changed hands at about 24/- and have never found their 
way into consumption, but are still blocking the sale of 
the later. arrivals of good quality. 

The imports from all sources into the United Kingdom 
have been: 


1906 . about 1,233,000 cases 
1907. ; sd 501,500 *s 
1908. o 677,400 
1909. ee $23,300 mt 
V9 VO cnt, ote Ne tenons th. oases 1,428,000 ms 
1911... scandent ee “ 850,000“ 
194.2) octet eee, 772,000" 


London stocks are a negligible quantity, and Liverpool 
stocks in public warehouse at the end of November were 
152,070 as against 125,155 in November, 1911. The Decem- 
ber arrivals will probably bring the Liverpool stock up to 
140,000 as against 137.586 at the end of 1911. 

The question as to the limit of price’ which the public 
will pay for salmon still remains unsolved, because the 
labor troubles and indifferent summer have undoubtedly 
adversely affected the demand for all canned goods this 
year, ANDERSON & COLTMAN, Ltd, 

3 Philpot Lane, London, Eng. 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


During the past week the Fourth National Bank of the 
City of New York has sought the views of business men 
concerning the commercial outlook and the possibility of 
a slowing down in general trade owing to the uncertainty 
over probable tariff revision. As a result of this informal 
inquiry it may be said: : 

First: It is evident that business men of the country are 
not loking forward with serious forebodings to the new 
administration. It is expected that the President-elect 
will give a safe and sane administration and one calculated 
to build up rather than to tear down enterprise. This feel- 
ing is almost universally held. : 

Second: Uncertainty because of expected tariff revision 
is unquestionably holding up business in a few industries, 
but these are industries that would be vitaly affected by a 
lowering of the duties. The feeling of manufacturers is 
not at all one of fear that their business will be ruined, 
but, on the contary, the opinion is that revision will be 
conducted sanely and with a view to disturbing business 
as little as possible. The knowledge that the schedules 
are to be changed within a few months, however, leads 
naturally to some cautious buying. It is generally felt that 
the work of revision should be pushed as rapidly as possible 
so that the period of uncertainty may not be prolonged. 

Third: Taking the country at large, it may be said that 
the area of disturbed business is relatively small, and such 
pranches of industry as are affected represent but a small 
proportion of the whole. It is significant that from some 
centers where local industries would be affected by reduc- 
tion, comes the assurance that tariff revision has been 
largely discounted, so tbat when new schedules are actually 
announced there will be little further adjustment required. 

The disclosures of this investigation, therefore, go far 
toward refuting the theory that the country is witnessing a 
gradual slowing down of business in all lines. Such a 
theory is unfounded, and the information which this bank 
has received shows conclusively tnat general business not 
only continues good, but that merchants, manufacturers 
and corporation managers everywhere expect it to be much 
better. ° 

From the South come assurances that labor is fully em- 
ployed, that factories are booked ahead with large orders, 
and that, except for a small section where the crops have 
peen bad or where local conditions have been unfavorable, 
the expectation is for a satisfactory year. 

The lumber industry is active under the impetus of in- 
creased building and heavy railroad buying. 

In the sugar territory there is naturally a feeling of un- 
easiness as to how the tariff provisions will affect that 
industry. 

The record of bank clearings shows that the country is 
doing a larger business than it did last year, weekly figures 
indicating gains of from 10 per cent for the whole United 
States to nearly 15 per cent for the territory exclusive of 
New York City. 
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In a sense the country is now in a transition period and 
there is no doubt that the changes which are to be brought 
about will mark the absolute abandonment of many time- 
honored practices. Although such changes oftentimes lead 
to temporary complications, there is nothing alarming in 
the outlook, and the consensus of opinion among business 
men is that the new administration should be given a fair 
chance with reference to defining its policies. 


While much nas been said concerning radical legislation 
which will affect the banks, the money market and the 
various exchanges, it is doubted whether any law will be 
enacted without thorough consideration. 


For the whole year of 1912 this. country exported 
$582,000,000 more merchandise than it imported. On only 
four other occasions—in the years 1898, 1900, 1901, 1908— 
has this record been surpassed. Under such conditions the 
present outflow of gold to Europe and South America seems 
to be wholly abnormal. Since the opening of the year the 
shipments of gold to Paris have exceeded $9,000,000, and 
those to South America $5,000,000, making altogether nearly 
$15,000,000. The Paris shipments represent virtually the 
purchase of gold by the French market through the in- 
strumentality of special inducements offered indirectly by 
the Bank of France. The Paris market has been seriously 
disturbed for months by the complications growing out of 
the Balkan war. It has been estimated that in Austria 
alone the people have hoarded $150,000,000 in cash because 
of the fear that the disturbance would extend to the great 
European powers. In France and Germany, as well as in 
other countries, a vast amount of cash has been hoarded 
for the same reason, and this has brought about a situation 
where the foreign banks are obliged to materialy 
strengthen their reserves. To do this they are importing 
gold from the cheapest money market in the world, which 
happens to be the United States. Owing to the heavy Te 
turn flow of dividend money to this country these gold 
shipments have caused no derangement in the local market. 


As soon as Turkey formally accepts the terms offered for 
settling the war—which it must do within a short time— 
there will be a gradual return to circulation of the money 
that has been hoarded. This will, of course, relieve the 
foreign markets and bring about the normal conditions. 
Several large bond issues are under negotiation and a vast 
amount of new financing for the railroads and industrial 
corporations will be arranged for before long. It is prob- 
able that these requirements can be satisfied without dif- 
ficulty, although when the movement is fully under way it 
is fair to expect somewhat higher rates for money than 
now prevail. There is still a total absence of stock market 
speculation, so that within the last few weeks there has 
been a very marked reduction in the volume of loans made 
to borrowers upon speculative securities as collateral. 
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MARINE INSURANCE NOTES 


RE-INSURANCE 

A decision of interest to underwriters generally was 
handed down in December by the District Court of Ap- 
peals, First District, in San Francisco. While this de- 
cision was in connection with fire insurance, yet the con- 
ditions are 80 close to re-insurance in marine underwriting 
that it will undoubtedly be used as a precedent. 

It appears that the Caledonian Insurance Company re- 
insured the Royal Insurance Company on the contents of 
a building prior to the earthquake and fire in San Fran- 
cisco in 1906. The original policy and the policy of re- 
insurance contained what is known as the “fallen building 
clause,” which provided that if a building or any part 
thereof fell, except as a result of fire, all insurance should 
cease. The re-insurance clause read, “Subject to the same 
risks, valuations and conditions as are or may be taken by 
the re-insured and Toss if any payable pro rata with the re- 
insured at the same time and place.” 

The building and contents were destroyed by the fire 
that followed the earthquake. The Royal Insurance Com- 
pany adjusted the loss and paid its assured and sought 
to recover from its re-insurers, It was shown in the lower 
court that a material part'of the building had fallen as a 
result of the earthquake and it was claimed that by rea- 
son of this both the original pulicy and the policy of re- 
insurance had ceased to cover. Relying apparently on the 
wording of the “re-insurance clause,” judgment was given 
in faxor of the Royal Insurance Co. and the case was ap- 
pealed. ; 

The Appellate Court in rendering its decision reversing 
the decision of the lower court, said, “The liability of a 
re-insurer, like that of a party to any other contract, must 
depend on the terms of his contract.” That the fact that 
the original insurer had adjusted and paid a loss for which 
he was not strictly liable under the terms of his contract 
was not sufficient to bind the re-insurer even under the 
language of the re-insurance clause. 

In marine insurance the re-insurance clause is even 
stronger than the one above quoted. It reads, practically: 
“Subject to such risks, valuations and conditions as are or 
may be accepted by the re-insured, and payment of loss, if 
any, to be made at the same time and place, in the same 
manner, in the same currency, and according to the same 
adjustment as accepted and paid by it.” 

This clause apparently places the re-insurer absolutely 
in the hands of the re-insured. That he may, after re- 
insurance has been effected, change an f. p. a. policy into 
one subject to average, and that if a loss has been ad- 
justed and paid the re-insurer has no right to inquire into 
the validity of the claim as coming under his contract, but 
must pay as coming under the conditions of the re-insur- 
ance clause. There appear to be no decisions in the United 
States courts touching on this question but following the 
interpretation of the language, as laid down by many de- 
cisions, in a marine insurance policy, it does not seem 
that the re-insurance clause would give to the re-insured 
the broad privileges which its language implies. 

In the case of the “Wm. Symington,” High Court of 
Justice, King’s Bench Division, 1902, it was held, in effect, 
that the settlement of a loss, not strictly a claim under 
the original policy, did not bind the re-insurer to pay. 
This steamer was insured on a valuation of £16,000, and 
it provided that the insured value was to be taken as the 
repaired value in determining whether or not the vessel 
was a constructive total loss. The line was re-insured 
with another company against the risk of total and/or con- 
structive total loss only, but in the policy of re-insurance 
the clause regarding the insured value being taken as the 
repaired value was stricken out. The steamer was wreck- 


ed, subsequently sold, and the original insurers effected 
settlement with the assured as of a constructive total 
loss. Action was brought to recover from the re-insurer. 
It was shown that had the policy not contained the “re- 
paired value” clause there would have been a valid claim 
as for a constructive total loss and it was also shown that 
under the conditions of the policy with the “repaired 
value” clause there could have been no claim as for a 
constructive total loss. 

The plaintiffs relied on the fact that the repaired value 
clause had been stricken from the policy of re-insurance 
and also on the re-insurance clause which provided that re- 
insurers would pay as might be paid by the original in- 
surers. The court held, however, that the repaired value 
clause should be read, into the policy of re-insurance, as 
being one of the conditions of the original policy and that 
the words “to pay as may be paid thereon” meant only 
to pay as the reassured may have been compellable to 
pay. As the reassured was not liable for any loss under 
the terms of his contract he could not hold the re-insurer 
for any amount simply because he had seen fit to pay. 

The fire insurance case above referred to is likely to be 
appealed to the Supreme Court and opinion is divided as 


‘to the probable outcome. 


MARINE INSURANCE IN 1912 

The year which has just closed is likely to be remem- 
bered by the tragedy of the “Titanic,” a loss which over- 
shadows the whole business of the year and is understood 
to have upset the careful calculations of many under- 
writers. Former years are spoken of as the “Pericles” 
year, or the “Dakota” year, but while the total loss in 
either case was about $3,750,000, the loss by the “Titanic” 
is estimated at $10,000,000. 

Apart from this, underwriters have good cause for coD- 
gratulation in the standardization of clauses on cargo and 
in the joint agreement for increasing premiums on the 
hulls of steamers for twelve months. 

For many years the necessity for standard clauses has 
been apparent but the difficulty was to get underwriters 
at Lloyds and in the companies to agree upon one par- 
ticular form. After much negotiation a set of clauses 
termed “Institute cargo clauses” was agreed upon and 
came into force on the ist of August last. The most 
important points were a clear definition of the under- 
writers’ risk in the “warehouse to warehouse” clause and 
a new “F, P. A.” clause which in some respects is much 
more favorable to the assured than many of the “F, P. A.” 
clauses heretofore employed. 

The “Joint Agreement” was the successful outcome of 
some very clever diplomacy on the part of its originators. 
With an increase in the price of steamers and a further 
increase in the cost of repairs underwriters were finding 
themselves in an unpleasant position. The attempt made 
in 1911 to increase the rates of “tramp” steamers by 10 
per cent and of liners by 5 per cent fell through, so Deg 
tiations were confined to steamers “other than recognized 
liners.” The arrangement was eventually carried through 
on the basis of an aggregate increase of 15 per cent in 
the values of a fleet (which could be apportioned as de- 
sired), together with certain options. For example, if the 
values were not increased the premium would be raised 
10 per cent or there could be an aggregate increase of 10 
per cent in the values and 5 per cent in the premium. On 
the other hand if the values were increased by more than 
15 per cent an equivalent reduction would be made in the 
premium, There was a further stipulation of considerable 
importance requiring in all policies a disbursement clause 
limiting the amount to be placed on disbursements “to 
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15 per cent of the value of the hull.” At the time of writ- 
ing, the agreement has been loyally supported and there 
is every indication that it will prove of considerable help 
to underwriters during 1913. 

Total losses and large claims on steamers during 1912 
will exceed $30,000,000. In 1911 there were about $24,000,- 
000, while in 1910 the figure was $29,500,000. It will there- 
fore be seen that without the “Titanic” loss the normal 
total for 1912 would have been exceptionally low. 

The highest individual losses sustained were: 


Star of Camada oon. eccecccceccceccesesencsceessesressmereesees $600,000 
Foxley .......0......... . 635,000 
Bayards ... . 435,000 
Koombana.2).2:..2. 20228. hn ee eee ee kl 550,000 
THIStlOT Oy’ 0-322 c2esiaaces Asan eean dea vbokadecdesedisvsacieacstieesctines 500,000 
Lagos Floating DOck....0.............cccccssssessessesesessceceeeeeee 335,000 


There is of course the loss of the “Umegara Maru,” val- 
ued at $635,000, on which salvage operations are in pro- 
gress. ; 

As usual fire was responsible for some particularly 
heavy claims. The most important losses from this cause 
were the “Spondilus,” $437,000; “Consols,” $380,000; ‘“Car- 
manie (claim), $300,000; “Dunholme,” $275,000; “Ontario” 
(beached), $275,000, and “Trundadian,” $175,000. 

Fires in February at Houston, Texas, and Bombay re- 
sulted in the destruction of cotton valued at $2,500,000, 
and $1,250,000, respectively, while a fire at Dunkirk in 
October was responsible for a loss of $400,000. 


Salvage operations during the year have an unusually 
good record. The most important piece of work was the 
recovery of the bullion and specie from the “Oceana,” 
which sank off Beachy Head after collision. The value 
was $3,750,000, and with the exception of two bars of 
silver the whole amount was recovered by Captain Young, 
the principal salvage officer of the Liverpool Salvage Asso- 
ciation. Although the “Empress of China” was floated, 
the settlement of the claim fell rather heavily on under- 
writers. The hull was insured for $750,000 and there was 
an amount of $250,000 on disbursements. 


Underwriters on the hull policies paid 75 per cent and 
on the disbursements policies 25 per cent. The salvage 
operations cost $180,000. 

The most extraordinary salvage was that of the “Wil- 
bhelmina,” wrecked in St. Mary’s Bay, N. F., with a cargo 
of timber on board, where a strong southeast gale lifted 
her from an apparently hopeless position on the rocks 
and carried her into the bay, where she floated on her 
cargo and was eventually towed round to St. Johns, Other 
good salvages were the “Corn Exchange,’ quoted at 80 
gs.; the “King Leed” at 75 gs., the “Domira,” “Nero” and 
“Charles Racine” (ship) at 70 gs.; the “Crometheus,” 
“Braemount,” “Bengore Head” and “Royal George” at 60 
gs. The “City of Lahore,” of the Ellerman Line, badly 
ashore on the County Down Coast, was very cleverly 
saved by Captain Young during a period of bad weather 
when the least delay would have proved fatal. Exception- 
ally good work was also accomplished in raising the ““New- 
port,” which sank at Balboa in August. 


The overdue market was unusually active and there 
were a good many arrivals after high rates had been paid. 
The steamer “Richmond” was uninsurable when she 
reached Bermuda after being towed 460 miles. The “Birch- 
tor” at 75 gs., the “Africa” at 70 gs., the “Abydos,” “Indra” 
and “Kommodore” at 65 gs. and the “Lord Curzon” at 
45 gs. were all good arrivals, while at the end of the year 
several steamers in the North Atlantic on which rates up 
to 30 gs. had been paid, owing to a severe hurricane, safely 
reached port. Against this must be recorded the fact that 
the number of missing vessels was considerably above the 
average. In 1910 there were nine steamers and in 1911 
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the figure was again nine steamers. In 1912 the number 
reached 18 steamers over 500 tons register and of these 
seven were over 3,000 tons register, the largest being the 
“Maroa” of 6,809 tons, while as the year closes two more 
steamers, the “Whittinghame” and “Snowdon Range,” are 
hopelessly overdue. Only four large ships, the “Gulf 
Stream,” “Orla,” “Queen Victoria” and “Nomia” were 
actually posted at Lloyds but some others were missing 
although not posted. 

Salvage awards in the Admiralty Court totalled over 
$400,000 against $283,955 for 35 cases in 1911, and $372,560 
for 38 cases in 1912. The largest individual salvage was 
earned by the ‘“Cundall,” which received $25,000 for towing 
the “Richmond” to Bermuda, but three London tugs re- 
ceived $21,850 for assistance rendered to the ship “Gud- 
run” on the Goodwin Sands, and the small steamer “Bal- 
more” was awarded $20,000 for towing the “Delphine” to 
Lisbon, 

A very important development in salvage operations was 
the establishing of a salvage station at Southampton by 
the Liverpool Salvage Association, where their steamer 
“Dinnet” is now berthed in charge of Lieut. Dathan, R. N,, 
one of their special salvage officers. With the “Ranger” 
at Holyhead and the “Linnet” at Southampton the asso 
ciation is able to act promptly in case of a wreck on the 
West or South Coasts of the United Kingdom. 

Labor troubles all over Europe necessitated a clear defi- 
nition as to the risk of underwriters for damage caused 
by strikers and this culminated in the “strikes” clause 
which is now embodied in the Institute cargo clauses, to 
which reference has already been made. 

War between Italy and Turkey and, later in the year, 
the outbreak of hostilities between the Allies and Turkey 
caused trouble in the Dardanelles and cargo bound to or 
from the Black Sea had to be specially covered against 
“war risk.” Early in the year claims were made on under- 
writers for damage consequent on delay or detention. To 
protect themselves from claims of this character subse- 
quent insurances were based on an acceptance of the risks 
mentioned in the F. C. & S. clause, but excluding claims 
under general average resulting from damage or loss 
consequent on delay or detention. A very large amount 
of business was done on this basis and rates varied be 
tween 14% and % per cent, according to the actual con- 
ditions ruling at the time the insurance was effected. A 
state of war in Europe naturally had a reflex action in 
view of the possibility of other powers being dragged into 
conflict. This uncertainty was revealed in the necessity 
for insuring cargoes against “war risk” on various voy- 
ages. The general rate asked was % per cent but ships 
from the West Coast of South America, for example, paid 
\% per cent. When the amount of business done in this 
way is considered, it will be found that underwriters have 
benefited very considerably, In many cases the additional 
premium amounted to an increase of 30 per cent on the 


marine premium which all goes to the benefit of the year’s 
account. : 


WRECKS, CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 

Westerner,” Str. From Astoria Jan. 9th for San Frat 
cisco, lost part of her deckload when crossing the bar and 
was obliged to return to restow cargo. No damage to 
vessel is reported. 

“Gifford,” Br. Str. From Eureka for Nanaimo and Var 
couver, went ashore on Jan. 9th below the Fraser River. 
She was floated on the 13th and was apparently undam- 
aged. i 
“Sonoma,” Str. From Sydney Jan. 11th for San Francisco 
struck some submerged wreckage and the starboard tail- 
shaft was broken. She continued and completed the vor 
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age under the port engines and will go into dry dock for 


repairs. 
“A. M. Simpson,” Str. From Coos Bay for San Pedro, 
while making a landing broke her tailshaft and lost her 


propeller. 

“Cordova,” Str. From Valdez for Seattle, went ashore 
in Wrangel Narrows on Jan. 13th and remained 48 hours. 
After lightering some cargo she was floated and proceeded 
to Seattle, where she was placed in dry dock. Estimated 
cost of repairs $2,500. Steamer insured locally and abroad. 

“La Touche,” Str. From Seattle for Valdez, went ashore 
on a rocky bottom in Icy Straits on Jan. 19th, but was 
subsequently floated and proceded to Cordova. Vessel is 
badly strained and No. 3 tank leaking. Partial cargo to 
serve as ballast was loaded and the steamer proceeded for 
Seattle. 

“Oscar,” Sound Str. Carrying explosives to the mines 
at Nanaimo caught fire and the powder exploded, causing 
injury to many of the crew. The steamer was beached on 
Protection Island. Damage not ascertained. 

“Poleric,” Br. Str. From Yokohama for Seattle, arriv- 
ing Jan. 22nd, had a fire in the bunkers which was not ex- 
tinguished after considerable trouble. Some damage was 
done to ship and cargo in the efforts to extinguish the fire. 

“Seward,” Str. From San Francisco Jan, 5th for Pan- 
ama, lost part of her rudder but was able to make the port 
of Mazatlan under her own steam. A tugboat has been 
sent to tow her to San Pedro, where a new rudder, being 
made in Seattle, will be installed. It is expected that it 
will not be necessary to discharge the cargo but to put 
the rudder in place by tipping her. She is due in San 


Pedro about Feb. 15th. 
“W. 8. Porter,” Tank Str. On Jan. 23, while on passage 


from Monterey for Portland lost part of her rudder and 
Was picked up by the Str. “J. A. Chanslor” and towed to 
San Francisco, where a new rudder will be installed. 
Steamer valued at about $300,000 and insured locally and 
abroad. 

“Mackinaw,” Str. From Balboa Jan. 11th for San Fran- 
cisco via San Pedro, struck the jetty after leaving San Pe- 
dro but was subsequently floated and taken back to San 
Pedro harbor. Damage extensive and the steamer is now 
in dock at San Pedro, where repairs are being made. Car- 
g0 will be reloaded and voyage resumed as soon as repairs 


are completed. 
“Advance,” Schr. From Bandon Jan, 26th, struck on the 


bar while proceeding out for San Francisco and started 
her sternpost. Temporary repairs were made at Bandon 


and the vessel proceeded for San Francisco. 
“Santa Maria,” Tank Str. From Port San Luis for Se- 


attle, went ashore on Whidby Island on Jan. 28th. She 
was floated after lightering part of her cargo of oil and 
Proceded. Surveyors reported that she had sustained little 


or no damage. 
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ORIENTAL BERTH 


The condition affecting regular berth tonnage in Orien- 
‘tal trade remains unchanged. All outbound steamers sail 
with capacity cargoes, and such space as operators hold 
commands high rates. Owing to recent advance in wheat, 
the inquiry for flour has fallen off somewhat, but this is 
considered to be only of a temporary nature. It is esti- 
mated that several thousand tons of fish will have to be 
held over until next year, on account of lack of space in 
steamers that can reach the Orient in time to save market. 


Since our last issue, the Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany and the Hamburg-American Line have both definitely 
announced their entrance into the Transpacific trade, 
through extensions of their respective services from 
Europe to the Orient. The Hamburg-American Line 
steamer “Sithonia” left Hamburg on February 5th for 
Vancouver, Seattle and Portland, via Suez and Oriental 
ports, and is expected to reach this Coast early in May. 
She will load return cargo for the Orient and Europe at 
ports already named. She will be the first through 
steamer of the Hamburg-American Line, and will inaug- 
urate regular monthly sailings. This line will be repre- 
sented in Seattle by Mr, Dudley Burchard, at present 
handling the affairs of the Kosmos Line. 


The Royal Mail service will start from London on the 
9th of May, with the sailing of the “Monmouthshire,” and 
will be followed by similar steamers every thirty days. 


Their initial sailing from this Coast, in the Oriental ser- 


vice, will be the “Harpagus,” from Seattle, on April 25th, 


for Japan, China and the Philippines. The Northwest rep- 
resentation of this great steamship firm has been placed 
with the Frank Waterhouse Company, and it is rumored 
that, in addition to the Oriental service, the Royal Mail 
Company will have fast passenger and freight services 
to Europe, as well as a coast to coast service from Eastern 
Canadian points, immediately after the Panama Canal is 
open to commercial steamers. 


Did you read the 44 pages of the 


January issue of the PACIFIC 
MARINE REVIEW? 


Read the 48 Pages of the February num- 
ber and WATCH FOR MARCH. 


Mr. Dave Fleming, representative of the Bowers Rubber 
Works at San Francisco, is now in Seattle and will remain 
here for a few days. 

The Bowers Rubber Works manufacture the Great Cross 
Expansion Skookum Packing, for which the Puget Sound 
Machinery Depot are agents, and Mr. Fleming, who travels 
all over the United States for this firm, is well known by 


marine engineers as well as dealers in engine room sup- 
plies. 


8. 8S. ‘ADELINE SMITH” 
Showing Hatches and Top of the Hough Central Longitudinal Girder Tank 


The steamer “Adeline Smith,” built by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding Company for che C. A. Smith Lumber Com- 
pany of Marshfiel, Ore., is due at San Francisco from 
her builders about February 12th. 

Latest advices indicate that she is making a record 
trip from Newport News to this coast. 

The principal dimensions are as follows: 

Length Overall ......-...-+.-c--ceeceeseesse teen tesneeescsneeeneees 210’-6” 
Beam moulded at deck .- 447-6" 
Beam at Dilge ......--------.-eeeee .. 43-0" 
Depth moulded 1... seeceseessesseeesseenenie 21'-6” 
Engines, 217-35”-60"x42”. Steam, 200 lbs. There are 


four “B. & W” watertube boilers, three of which will run | 


the engines at full power, the fourth being a spare. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


The model is unusually fine for this class of steamer 
and the vessel throughout is extra heavily plated. 

She is divided into eleven watertight compartments 
which include the holds. There are eight holds designed 
to accommodate standard lengths of C. A. Smith lumber. 
Any four of these holds can be flooded without danger t° 
the ship. 

The ‘Adeline Smith” is provided with a salt water bal 
last system which will be used going north. The amount 
of water carried gives the vessel a draft of 16 feet aft 
and 14 feet forward. 


On the trial trip the steamer made a speed of 18% knot 
in water ballast trim. 


Original from 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


‘charges, and particularly 
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THE NECESSITY FOR REGULAR REVENUE FROM SEATTLE PORT DISTRICTS 


The Seattle Port Districts which are created under the 
statutes of the state of Washington have been given wide 
powers and are thus charged with responsible: duties in- 
volving the expenditure of large sums of money. Three 


general sources of revenue have been authorized—direct 


taxation within a fixed limit; bonded indebtedness within 


a fixed limit, and revenues from leases or direct operation 
of wharves, docks, etc. The tax budget must befor pur- 
poses specified in advance, and cannot be departed from. 
Bond issues are absolutely Hmited to the specific purpose 
for which authorized. Wharf receipts, etc., are all re- 
quired to pay interest and amortization charges on bonds 
until they mature. Under the present conditions, there- 
fore, and for more than a generation to come, port dis- 
tricts in this state will be without revenues which will 
enable them to meet emergency work or any expenditure 
not specifically authorized a year or more in advance. The 
system is thus deprived of all elasticity. The prompt re- 
moval of shoals from channels, the prompt repair of un- 
foreseen accidents to wharves, etc., and efficiént attention 
to the multitude of details which cannot be anticipated, 
will be quite impossible under the present system. This 
condition is a severe handicap and calls for consideration 


by the state legislature. 

Conditions are very different in our sister state and 
commercial rival, California. For example, the board of 
Harbor commissioners of San Francisco, through its toll 
its leases of “seawall lots” 
(equivalent to our tide flats) enjoys an immense revenue, 
amounting for the year 1911 to $1,637,949.19, of which 
$900,822.58 was for ground rents. This gives the port so 
great a degree of independence that it has never levied 
& cent of direct taxation nor received above $3,500,000 
aid in bonds until the recent bond issue of $9,000,000 (still 
nearly all unsold) designed to place the port in readiness 
for the Panama Exposition. 

Other ports of California, though yet lacking a develop- 
ed revenue system like that of San Francisco, still enjoy 
4 great advantage in this respect over ports of Puget 
Sound. In 1911 the state legislature ceded to the cities of 
Oakland, Los Angeles and San Diego the waterfront and 
tidelands wtihin their respective limits. The tracts so 
transferred comprise 3,737 acres in Oakland, 1,204 acres in 
Los Angeles and 1,460 acres in San Diego. All of these 
areas are as favorably situated for development as is Har- 
bor Island in our own city, which comprises less than 300 
acres. The advantage which these California cities will 
enjoy over our own port, as they bring these lands intd 
Productive use, can be partially appreciated by supposing 
that the Port of Seattle were owner in fee simple (by gift 
of the state) of the whole of Harbor Island and the tide 
flats between East Waterway and First Avenue and of 
large tracts at Smith’s Cove and Salmon Bay. Each of 
these cities will soon be in a position like that which San 
Francisco has enjoyed so long, of complete independence 
from taxation and bond issues except for the financing of 
unusual projects. In other words, each port will be self- 
Sustaining, whereas Seattle, under present conditions, must, 
for an indefinite period, levy an annual tax budget to carry 
on even its routine work. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance of an 
independent resource like those of the California ports in 
Promoting the efficiency and effectiveness of a port organ- 
ization, and while there is no possibility of any such gift 
from the State of Washington as those which these ports 
have enjoyed from the State of California, something nev- 


ertheless can be done along the lines suggested below 
(1) A portion (not less than 75 per cent) of the rental 
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terway in the city of Seattle are examples. 


for harbor areas should be applied to the development of 


the ports from which collected. 
(2) The occupancy of portions of state waterways by 


private interests should be subject to a reasonable rental, 


and a portion (not less than 75 per cent) of such rental 
should be applied to the development of ports from which 
collected. In certain of the state waterways space is now 
occupied by private interests, wholly without authority, 
and absolutely rent and tax free, where land adjoining is 
worth a dollar to a dollar and a half a square foot. It is an 
anomalous condition which should never have been al- 
lowed to develop, and which should be remedied without 
delay. Authority should be given to local port commis- 
sions to supervise the granting of permits for such occu- 
pancy of waterways and the determination of a reason- 
able rental therefor. It is not intended to interfere with 
&@ proper use of these areas by private interests, but sim- 
ply to place such use upon a legally authorized basis. 

(3) There are certain waterways or portions thereof 
which are not of any use for navigation and in which such 
use may not develop for a long time to come. The north 
half of the Smith’s Cove waterway and the old Canal Wa- 

While it might 
be premature, and would possibly conflict with the consti- 
tution to abandon these waterways outright, and would 
certainly fnvolve complications in disposing of the lands, 
there ought to be no objection to a temporary use for 
other purposes, and it is recommended that the legisla- 
ture confer upon local port commissions the necessary au- 
thority to utilize such waterways or portions thereof for 
the time being for purposes other than those originally 
intended. Of the revenue derivable from such use, a por- 
tion (not less than 75 per cent) should be applied to the 
development of the ports from which collected. 

In recommending the authorization of the foregoing 
sources of revenue, it is recognized that the long-standing 
custom in this state has been to pay such revenue as has 
actually been collected into the state treasury. But it 
does not seem right, where there is such a crying need for 
aid in developing the properties from which it is derived, 
that it should all be so disposed of. Moreover, it is rea- 
sonably certain that the plan herein proposed of applying 
a portion directly to port development will result in yield- 
ing a greater aggregate revenue to the state than it will 
derive from the existing system. This is because of the 
new sources of revenue proposed, the closer attention 
which port commissions will give to these matters, and the 
more rapid development which will be stimulated thereby. 

The Port Commission has proposed four bills embodying 
the foregoing suggestions. One of these bills relates to 
the question of leases of harbor areas. That there may 
be no misapprehension in regard to this measure, it may 
be definitely stated that it does not contemplate any in- 
terference with existing lawful leases, but contemplates 
that they shall run their full course. It simply provides 
that the granting of new leases shall hereafter be under 
the supervision of the Port Commission. 


At the seventy-second ordinary general meeting of the 
Peninsular & Oriental Steam Navigation Company, held 
recently, the directors, after providing for the usual 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent per annum on the pre- 


ferred stock, recommended a dividend on the deferred 


stock cf 6144 per cent for the six months, together with a 
bonus at the rate of 5 per cent, making, with the interim 
dividend of 34% per cent paid in May, a total distribution on 


the deferred stock of 15 per cent for the year, 
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Dodweill & Company, Ltd. 


General Steamship Agents General Forwarding Agents 
Import and Export Merchants Customs Brokers 


——AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 
OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO,, LTD. CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LTD. 
“PUGET SOUND-BRITISH COLUMBIA ROUTE” 


Freight Service Between TACOMA, SEATTLE, VICTORIA, VANCOUVER and Intermediate 
Points 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO VICTORIA VANCOUVER 
Pier 8 Concord Bldg. Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Fairfield Block 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 


P. O. Box 620 Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship Co., Lta. 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 
Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” “Fingal” and “Clansman” 


OFFICE: 530 SEYMOUR STREET, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager. 


SPEED 
SAFETY 
SERVICE 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Co. op- 
erates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger ac- 
commodations. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. Plan a 1913 
tour of the territory. 


Express Steamers 


from PORTLAND to 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


BEAVER 
ROSE CITY 


The San Francisco & Portland S. S. Co. 


A. OTTINGER, General Agent 
SAN wieneocty ried CAL.—722 Market Street. Phone: 
Sutter 234 
PORTLAND, ORE —132 Third street. Phones: Pacific 
Main 402; Automatic, A 140 (alexan 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—517 8. Spring Street (Alexan- 
one apoeen) Phones: sunset, Main 1904; Home, 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 SECOND AVE. 


J. H. O’NEILL, Agent 
716 Second Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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LIGHTING CULEBRA CUT 


Channel Will Be Dark Except for a Few Beacons 


Ships sailing through Culebra Cut at night will be guided 
by a system of beacons on either bank, but except for 
these lights, or such light as is lent by the moon and 
stars, the journey through the cut will be in the dark. 
From the top deck of the largest ship no glimpse may be 
obtained of the country along this part of the canal, for 
’ even the broad swale opposite Culebra will be high above 
the deck, while at the summit of the continental divide, 
where Gold and Contractors’ Hills have been cut away to 
make the channel, the rock sides will tower hundreds of 
feet above the mastheads. This close confinement of the 
canal between the hills will make for intense darkness, 
and at times there will be heavy fogs such as now accu- 
mulate in the cut during the night, and are dissipated by 
the sun in the morning. . 

In the original project for lighting the canal it was ex- 
plained that the conditions in Culebra Cut would make 
impracticable the system of range lights employed on the 
lake and in the sea level channels. In this system two 


lights are placed one behind the other on the bank, in such 
relation that when the pilot gets them both in line he 
knows that his ship is on the right range. But the steep 
sides of Culebra Cut do not permit such an arrangement, 
because there is not room for one light to be placed be- 
hind another at sufficient distance to make them of any 
use as range indicators. The plan therefore is to estab- 
lish three beacons at each angle in the cut, and between 
there, intermediate beacons in pairs on each side of the 
canal, By keeping his ship pointed midway between these 
beacons, the mariner will be able to adhere closely to the 
center of the canal. 

Steering a ship through Culebra Cut will be much like 
the navigation encountered in the tidal estuaries of the 
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southern rivers where there are many turns. For the 
canal does not follow a straight line through the conti- 
nental divide but takes advantage of natural depressions 
in the land, in order that excavation may be reduced to 
the minimum. In all there are eight turns or angles, the 
sums of which represent 144% degrees of curvature, 80 
that if all the turns were made at one time and in one 
direction, a ship in passing through the cut would describe 
over one-third of the arc of a circle. 

Entering the cut from the Atlantic side and going south- 
ward, the first angle occurs at Bas Obispo, where the canal 
turns 30 degrees to the right. The course lies straight 
ahead for 9,915 feet to Las Cascades, where there is an- 
other turn to the right of 9d 9m 268. From this point the 
next turn, which is at Cunette near Empire, is a distance 
of 6,219 feet, and there the canal turns to the left 29d 25m 
538. Beyond this at a distance of 2,027 feet is another 
turn to the left of 7d 36m 13s at Empire. Four thousand 
five hundred thirty-three feet beyond Empire there is a 
turn to the right of 22d 14m. Then comes a straightaway 
of 7,891 feet to Contractors’ Hill, and there the line turns 
17d 43m to the left, and there is another straight stretch 
of 6,467 feet to a point near Paraiso, where there is an- 
other angle of 12d 7m 30s to the left. Between this point 
and the forebay of the locks at Pedro Miguel is a distance 
of 3,663 feet and there the line turns again to the right 16d 
15m 35s. 

Throughout the entire length of the cut, with the excep- 
tion of only two turns or angles, the pilot will have before 
him only the lights necessary to guide the ship through 
the tangent in which it happens to be, and will see no 
other aids to navigation until he reaches the next turning 
point. This is accomplished by screening the lights so 
that they will be seen only through a certain number of 
degrees of arc of the horizon. 

To eliminate the possibility of confounding the lights 
with one another and with lights ashore, all the beacons 
will have individual characteristics formed by flashes of 
light and dark intervals. Thus the tentative arrangement 
for all turning point lights on the starboard hand is a sin- 
gle flash whose period of flashing is three seconds; for all 
turning point lights on the port hand, a double flash whose 
period is three seconds; for all intermediate lights mark- 
ing the starboard edge of the channel an occulting light 
whose period of occulting is ten seconds; and for all lights 
marking the port edge of the channel, a double flash whose 
period of flashing is 8.8 seconds. 

There will be 35 reinforced concrete beacons in the nine 
miles of Culebra Cut, 23 at tangents, and 12 at interme- 
diate points. These have been cast at the Balboa plant 
of the lighthouse subdivision, in three parts—the body, 
the roof and the part for the lantern, and are ready to be 
installed as soon as the work in the cut has advanced far 
enough. At present the slides make it impracticable to 
place the foundations for the beacons. It is proposed to 
make the foundations on the 95-foot berms, after the cut 
is flooded, to carry the beacons in barges to the points 
where they are to be set up and there to lift them from 


the derrick barge into position, 


Contracts for the construction of torpedo boat destroy- 
ers Nos. 51, 52 and 53 were awarded to the William Cramp 
& Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., for $842,000 each; No, 54, to the Bath Iron Works, 
Bath, Me., for $810,000; No. 55, to the Fore River Ship- 
building Company, Quincy, Mass., for $854,500, and No. 
56, ‘o the New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, N. 


J., for $873,500. 
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WORK AT THE PACIFIC ENTRANCE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


Fortification and breakwater, dredging, and the construc- 
tion of terminal wharves are in progress at the Pacific en- 
trance to the Panama Canal. Ships from all ports of the 
west coast of the Americas lie in the present docks un- 
loading or taking on cargo. The lie of the land north of 
the Gulf of Panama is such that ships on entering the 
roadstead must sail northward, no matter from what di- 
rection they come, and therefore every vessel that comes 
into the Pacific entrance passes in full sight of most of 
the work. 

The mainland has been connected with Naos Island by 
the breakwater, the gap of 17,000 feet having been closed 
after many setbacks occasioned by the rock and earth 
slipping upon the silt bottom, and settling into the mud. 
Dumping of soil from Culebra Cut continues, because the 
breakwater, although stable for its whole length, is not 
yet completed to its full width. Already, however, the 
currents that set from the west have been stopped, and 
the uncompleted mole is serving its purpose of minimizing 
silting in the canal channel. 

All the new cranes for the old steel pier are in position, 
and the new concrete wharf, the first ‘of the new terminal 
quays to be constructed, has been diverted from its orig- 
inal service as a lumber unloading wharf, covered through- 
out, and is used for general cargo. Beyond it, towards the 
north, work is being pushed on the remainder of the term- 
inal quay to be built at this time. : 

Little remains of the old village of Balboa. Steam shov- 
els working on the site of part of it have dug out a loca- 
tion for the railway tracks and highway that will run 
along the east side of the dry dock between the dock and 
Sosa Hill. In the marine shops two steel barges used in 
the Atlantic entrance, and brought around South America 
to Balboa, are being converted into bottom dump barges 
for use in towing spoil from the dredges out to sea. 

The dredging fleet is stretched along a distance of 2% 
miles, from the end of the steel pier to the dike that sep- 
arates the entrance work from that at Miraflores Locks. 
The old French ladder dredge “Mole,” in charge of the 
master who has been dredging in the Pacific entrance for 
25 years, is scraping hard rock from the bottom of the 
canal, 45 feet below mean tide. This dredge can work only 
between mean and low tide, because its ladder will not 
reach a greater depth than 45 feet. All the rock is removes 
must first be broken by blasting, and nearby the drill 
barge “Teredo” is at work making holes in the rock bot- 
tom for the charges of dynamite. 

The rock breaker “Vulcan” does its work by raising a 
20-ton steel ram to a height of ten feet or more and letting 
it drop upon the rock. This hammering is repeated upon 
one spot until the ram reaches the desired depth of 45 feet 
pelow mean tide. Then the “Vulcan” is moved over an- 


other spot where its work is continued. A plan in the 
master’s office on board shows the area covered from hour 
to hour. The rock is broken at intervals of 3 feet, and an 
area covered in this way needs no further attention. 

The dipper dredge “Cardenas” is at work in the chan- 
nel opposite the new concrete wharf, about 5 miles inland 
from the entrance. It is digging rock and earth at a depth 
of 45 feet below mean tide. This dredge was purchased 
when the canal plan called for locks at Balboa, and no 
deep water excavation in rock was anticipated. It is there- 
fore too light for effective work at such a great depth, and 
its output is not good, although sufficient to justify its re- 
tention in the service. 

Four miles up the channel the old French dredge 
“Badger” is scraping rock and mud off the bottom of the 
canal, the material having been previously blasted by dyn- 
amite. It works under the same handicaps as the “Mole,” 
not having been designed to dig at a greater depth than 30 
feet below mean tide. 

At the end of the channel, with its nose touching the 
dike that separates the entrance work from that at Mira- 
flores Locks, the new ladder dredge “Corozal” is‘ digging 
rock and earth that have not been blasted. It is working 
to a depth of 45 feet below mean tide, and compared with 
the remodeled French dredges, gives a good illustration 
of the greater effectiveness of modern excavating machines. 
It has been at work since last April in various parts of 
the channel. Its string of 52 buckets of 35 cubic feet ca 
pacity each has required no renewal, but all of them show 
the effects of hard service. It works in unblasted ma- 
terial, and digs out both rock and earth without ceasing 
although some of the rock ledges struck at the greatest 
depth make the engines work slowly, while the ship quiv- 
ers with the effort. The lips of the buckets are of man- 
ganese steel, and yet these have been broken and worn 
by the hard material encountered here and there. Dig- 
ging is carried on at all stages of the tide, 24 hours a day, 
six days a week. The output in heavy clay and blue sand 
stone, interspersed with ledges of hard rock, is about 
150,000 cubic yards a month. This is the dredge that will 
complete the digging in Culebra Cut if the steam shovels 
now at work there do not finish it before the water is 
turned into the trench. 

The seagoing suction dredge “Culebra” is also at work 
in the channel, cleaning mud from the rock at the bottom 
of the canal. The pipeline suction dredge recently brought 
from Gatun Dam and re-erected at Balboa, is pumping mud 
from the site of the new terminal docks and depositing it 
on the flats nearby. 

The total amount so far expended on the construction of 


the Panama Canal as given in a statement under date of 
October 31st, 1912, is $272.310,940.15. 


SHIPPER NOT LIABLE FOR INLAND FREIGHT 


Decision Rendered in Favor of Mitsui & Company 


HE United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
; Ninth Circuit, sitting in San Francisco, recently ren- 


dered a decision in favor of Mitsui & Co. and against 
the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company in a case 
involving the question of ultimate liability for inland freight 
charges on 1,200 bales of cotton snipped upon through bills 
of lading from Oklahoma via Seattle to Kobe, Japan. We 
are publishing this case as it appeared in the Commercial 
News of San Francisco. 
The cotton shipment reached Seattle safely, and was 
there loaded on the Great Northern steamship “Dakota,” 
which was wrecked while proceeding to Tokio, Japan, in 
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the fall of 1906 and, with her cargo, was a total loss, The 
inland charges for railroad freight on the cotton from 
Oklahoma to Seattle had been paid by the Great Northern 
Steamship Company upon the delivery of the goods to them 
at Seattle in pursuance of a clause in the bill of lading 
reading as follows: 

“This contract is executed and accomplished and all lia- 
bility hereunder terminates upon the delivery of the said 
property to the steamship, her master, agent or servants, 
or to the steamship company, or on the steamship pier at 
the said port, and the inland freight charges shall be & 
first lien due and payable by the steamship company.” 
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This clause appeared under the heading, “Conditions to 
Seattle,” and followed the provision in the main part of the 
bill of lading to the effect that freight for ‘the whple voyage 
was payable upon delivery at destination in Japan. Upon 
paying these advance charges, the steamship company in- 
sured them under a policy issued by the San Francisco of- 
fice of the St. Paul Fire & Marine Insurance Company. 
After the loss the insurance company reimbursed the 
steamship company, and upon an assignment from the lat- 
ter brought action against Mitsui & Co., one of the original 
shippers, upon the theory that as part of the entire trans- 
portation had been performed, they were entitled to freight 
for such portion of the trip in accordance with the terms of 
the bill of lading clause quoted. 

This view was sustained by the United States District 
Court in San Francisco, and judgment was entered against 
Mitsui & Co, for $5,249.43, whereupon actions against other 
shippers were instituted by the insurance company in 
various parts of the United States. This decision has just 
been reversed. : 

This is a case where various shippers in the interior of 
the southern states shipped cotton on a bill of lading which 
named @ through rate from the interior states to points in 
Japan. This bill of lading, while appearing on its face to 
be a through Dill of lading, referred specifically to two 
parts which should constitute the contract. Those two 
parts were set out on the back, each one separately, one 
covering the railway haul from the initial point to Tacoma 
or Seattle, upon the arrival at which place it was agreed 
that the connecting carrier (the steamship company), was 
to pay the railway company’s freight. The other part pro- 
vided for carriage by either of several lines of steamers to 
Japan. 

The cotton was carried to Seattle, and the steamer 
“Dakota” advanced the railway freights, took the cotton on 
board and proceeded to Japan, where she was lost just 


before arriving at the first port of call. The cotton was 


abandoned to the underwriters, who saved what they could 
and had the same sold, and later on, the proceeds were 
distributed among the various underwriters on the different 
lots of cotton, but not until the St. Paul company had filed 
notice of a lien against the proceeds, claiming same under 
the terms of the bill of lading. 

The St. Paul company had insured the steamer “Dakota,” 
covering her own freights and covering also the advances 
which she had made upon the cotton, and paid a total loss 
thereunder, upon the loss of the vessel. 

The St. Paul company then brought a suit against Mitsui 
& Co., as a test case, to compel them to repay it the ad- 
vances made by the “Dakota” for which the St, Paul com- 
pany paid, and which advances were claimed to be made 
under a contract that Mitsui & Co. would repay. Judge Van 
Fleet, sitting in the Circuit Court, decided in favor of the 
St. Paul company. Mitsui appealed. The Court of Appeals, 
consisting of Circuit Judges Gilbert and Ross and District 
Judge Wolverton, considered the matter, and two opinions 
are now delivered, the majority opinion being signed by 
Judges Gilbert and Wolverton, who decide: 

“We conclude, therefore, that the shippers were not 
bound to the payment of inland freight when the cotton in 
transit was delivered to the steamship company at Seattle 
for further carriage to the Orient, nor did the shippers be- 
come bound to the payment of such freight to the steam- 
ship company upon its payment to the railway lines, al- 
though such company acquired a lien on the property for 
Such freight paid. The property being lost, however, the 
lien was also lost, and the steamship company was without 
right of action against the shippers for the freight charges. 
The insurance company, the defendant in error, is in no 
better position than the steamship company; hence was 
Not entitled to recover. Besides, the British & Foreign 
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Marine Insurance.Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., Supra, the 
case of Scow No. 190, etc., 88 Fed. 320, supports this. con- 


clusion, and is instructive. 

“The judgment of the Circuit Court will be reversed and 
remanded, with directions to distiiss the action.” 

Circuit Judge Ross delivers an opinfon, which says in 
part: z 
“Iam unable to agree to the judgment in this case. As 
I read the bills of lading under which the cotton was 
shipped, they were several, and not joint, contracts. The 
whole frame of the instruments, in my opinion, shows this 
to be true; but as if to make assurance doubly sure, the 
respective carriers by their agents expressly recited in the 
bills of lading, agreed to and accepted by the shipper, that 
they were severally, and not jointly” executed. Further: 

“Paragraph 12, ‘This contract is executed and accom- 
plished and all liability terminates on the delivery of the 
said property to the steamship, her master, agent, or ser- 
vants, or to the steamship company, or on the steamship 
pier at the said port, and the inland freight charges shall 
be a first lien, due and payable by the steamship company.’ 
Upon such delivery the railroad companies became entitled 
to the inland freight, and for its payment the steamship 
company became liable by virtue of its express contract 
contained in the clause just quoted, and for which the 
shipper was manifestly liable in the event the steamship 
company did not pay, for the debit was the debt of the ship, 
but the steamship company did pay the inland freight, and 
that of course ended the shipper’s liability therefor and 
gave the steamship company the right of recovery against 
the shipper for such advance; to which right the appellee 
insurance company is justly entitled to be subrogated. In 
my opinion, the judgment should be affirmed.” 

It will thus be seen that each of the three judges in the 
Court of Appeals are of the opinion that the inland freight 
became a proper lien upon the goods, and hence being a 
lien on the goods, remained a lien upon the proceeds, and 
it so happens that in this case the proceeds amounted to 
more than three times (some $58,000), the amount of the 
railway advances in question (some $19,000), and it be- 
comes apparent that the judgment of the court will not 
affect the ultimate result of giving the St. Paul company 
the money for which it sued, and that possibly because of 
this new angle in the decision, the principle as to whether 
the shipper would really be obligated to pay, may not have 
to be decided by the Supreme Court. 

The suit at bar did not involve the question as to whether 
the St. Paul company had a proper lien on the proceeds, 
and decision on this especial point is obiter dictum. It is 
understood, however, that the St. Paul company had fore- 
seen the possibility of this and had placed such restrictions 
upon the delivery of the proceeds to the various insurance 
companies as to practically assure it of ultimate collection 
in case the proceeds amounted to enough. When the suit 
was begun, however, it was not known as to what amount 
of the proceeds in fact applied to each particular lot of 
cotton against which the charges were advanced, and 
therefore the court rather assumed, having no evidence on 
the point, that the goods were lost. 


Shipments From San Francisco—Month of December, 1912 
sooeian reuse a taprseerisd di iaereae a OPE 


Flowy,- [O82 ccseee eseccise ise enss 
Wheat, ctls. ........ 
Barley, ctls. .......2--..5 


Oats, CUS, occu 
MOANS, (CUS coc tees tea lola cere IN dee 18,09! 
Shipping Record, Port of Tacoma 

Tons— Dec., 1912 Dee., 1911 
Outward registered tonnage... 207,728 
card cargo tonnage.......0...... ue 67,231 
aie : Hovesbiniesamedeoes 89,490 72,240 


Outward cargo tonnage... 
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capa Tots TOCA Ie ATE aes 
WI TE Sar LON OSTA DOMIMION. Was 


SEATTLE OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


The INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO., 
consisting of the American Line, Atlantic Transport Line, 
White Star-Dominion Line, Leyland Line, Red Star Line 
and the White Star Line, has moved into very desirable 
new quarters at 619 Second avenue, Bailey Building, 
Seattle. 

This company has greatly increased its business during 
the past year and has a very bright outlook for 1913. 


Under arrangements recently made those on the Pacific 
Coast planning a European trip do not have to wait until 
they reach New York to arrange for their accommodations, 
as they formerly did, but can secure them through the 
North Pacific Coast Passenger Agent, Mr. A. E. Disney, 


Seattle representative of the INTERNATIONAL MERCAN- 
TILE MARINE CO. 


ee 
—————— 


COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS AT PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumber Exports From Portland (Foreign) 


Feet Value Feet Value 
8,355,431... $ 98,946 11,007,078... ----$106,294 
(Domestic) 

17,056,520............ ~-- 183,358 9,755,000... 97,550 
Wheat Exports From Portland (Foreign) 

Bushels Value Bushels Value 
1,532,429........... $1,326,056 857,086..............-- $727,673 
(Domestic) 

444,825............ 382,549 1g9,833................ 135,838 
Flour Exports From Portland (Foreign) 
Barrels Value Barrels Value 
SU 824... .cs533 .--$ 111,664 665241... $223,459 
(Domestic) 
$1,800....2:......3s.: 141,510 33,684... 116,212 
Barley Exports From Portland (Foreign) 
Bushels Value Bushels Value 
DTG .4 83 successes $.92:200. 9) inet seesxeceets 
(Domestic) 
yA 5 eee OL 025, 9 pkeehees 0000 ee 
Tonnage Entered at Portiand 
January, 1912..............-... 71 vessels.................-.-: 108,552 tons 
January, 1913.00.02... 82 vessels.....................- 112,290 tons 
Tonnage Cleared From Portland 
January, 1913..............-:+.-. 84 vessels..................-.-- 121,766 tons 
January, 1912................-. 68 vessels................06 107,794 tons 


NECESSITY FOR PERFECT ELECTRICAL INSTALLA- 
TION ON SHIPBOARD 

The installation of electrical conductors and fittings on 
poard ships for furnishing electric power and light is as 
distinctive a branch of the electrical industry as the 
puilding of ships is distinct from the building of houses. 
During the last few years, many thousands of dollars have 
been expended in the manufacturing and development of 
electrical fittings for the sole purpose of reducing fire 
hazards and this has been carried to such an extent that 
fire losses due to electrical causes have been reduced to 
the minimum. 

Safety from fire is as important on ships as on land but 
the conditions which render an electrical installation un- 
safe on ships are So entirely different that different fittings 


Google 


and construction are necessary in order that the installa- 
tion should be safe from fire, permanent and reliable. 

If a ship were wired with the same fittings and material 
and the same practices used as are ordinarily used in @ 
first class building installation, it would make a very UD- 
safe and unreliable plant, sure to give trouble in a very 
short time from open circuits, shorts and grounds. 

Salt water is a conductor of electricity—fresh water is 
not. Ifa little water should come in contact with the wire 
or fittings. in the wiring of a house, little or no damage 
would accrue, the water would not conduct the current 
from one wire to another causing damage and as soon as 
the water was removed or evaporated, the wiring in the 
fixture would be as good as ever. The probabilities of 
water coming in contact with wiring in a building are 80 
remote and the damage would be so slight in such an 
event that little or no precaution is used to make the job 
water-tight. If salt water comes in contact with wires or 
fittings carrying electric current, the conditions are very 
different, and this fairly good conductor would cause the 
current to flow from one wire to the other and if not of 
sufficient quantity to blow the fuse protecting the wire, aD 
electroletic action would be set up, which would very 
shortly destroy the wires and thus render them useless, 
causing lights to go out with all the inconveniences and 
dangers that would of necessity follow. If the salt water 
should be removed and dried up very shortly, the damage 
would not be removed. The salt that was in the water re- 
mains in the insulation of the wires. Salt has the prop- 
erty of attracting the moisture in the air to itself, thus 
keeping the insulation always damp, making it dangerous 
from a safety Standpoint. 

The study of durable and reliable electrical installation 
on ships is a subject which naturally attracts the atten 
tion of all electrical contracting firms for marine installa- 
tions and Messrs. Buxbaum and Cooley of Seattle have 
gained a reputation in the Pacific Northwest as an abso 
lutely reliable and experienced firm in this class of work. 
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HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN 


Owing to the success of our 
annual 


Cruise Around the World 


We will again in 1914 dispatch 
one of our large cruising ships 


Around the World and Through 


the Panama Canal 


Matson 
Navigation 
Company 


Steamer HYADES leaves Puget Sound 
ports March Ist, 1913, taking freight, 
cold storage, express and mail direct 
for HONOLULU, KAHULUI, PORT * 
ALLEN, KAANAPALI and HILO. 


Stéamer HILONIAN leaves Puget 
Sound ports for the Hawaiian Islands 
March 22, 1913. 

Regular Passenger and Freight Service 
from. San Francisco to the Hawaiian . 
Islands. 

Bookings and Reservations may be made 
at the Seattle Office. 


Sy 


For dates of sailing, rates, and 
full information, write or wire 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell St., San Francisco 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


New. York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburg 
Chicago St. Louis 


Union Steamship Company of B.C., Lid. %* ~ Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ltd. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 
vanaene 


CAMOSUN COWICHAN CASSIAR 'APILANO 
S T EAM E RS CHELOHSIN CHESLAKEE comox VAD COQUITLAM 
OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT—GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE 

The steamers “CAMOSUN,” “CHELOHSIN” and “VENTUBE” will maintain the followin service: 

Eve ‘i night) for Powell River, Campbell River, Alert Bay, 
Sointula, Hardy Bay, Shushartie Bay, Rivers Inlet, Namu, O 

Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River, Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, Swanson Bay, Warke Islan Lowe 
Inlet, Claxton, Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, PRINCE RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANB BAY, 

Note—On 4 11, 25, Feb. 8, 22, will omit calls at Lowe Iniet, Skeena, Nass and Granby Bay 
and will call at STEWART. 

STE. Phone, Seymour 306 
For fr - i i imi 

eight and general infor- Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited, Vancouver 


mation apply to 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884 (The Osaka Mercantile 8. 8S. Co., Ltd.) FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting with Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 
new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 15 knots speed. 
P a ks PE ead ele et 18, 1913 Mexico Maru ou... eccceececccececscseeceseenesnece March 18, 1913 
satle Mant so aoe re 1913 Chicago Marit: .seesseete dss chienecnstesuatthisses tau April 1, 1913- 


Seattle Maru... ecru : . 
To regular ports of call in Orient, including Manila. Freight forwarded 


to Siberia, Korea and East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean 
ports and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting steamers from 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager W. C. DAWSON, Agent 
103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 


an. 
Jap FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


WHEN ‘WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE Regular Fast Freight Service Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 


ATLANTIC FPLEET 


8. “AMERICAN"—8,000 tons 


“DAKOTAN"—10,000 tons. 
“HAWATIAN"—#,000 tons. 


8. 
8. 
S. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 


one Re "8,000 tens. 


8. “CALIFORNIAN”—#,000 tons. 


8. 

8. 

8. “KANSAN"—12,000 ton, twin screw 
8. “KENTUCKIAN''—10,000 tons. 

“ “MINNESOTIAN”—10,000 tons. 

8. 


EXAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 


Hawaiian Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec National Railway 
Operating the Following 


PACIFIC FLEET 
. “ALASKAN”—12,000 (uns, twin screw. 


“INTH MIAN" —6,000 tone. 

; “NEBRARKAN”—6,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “NEVADAN'—6,000 tons, twin ecrew. 

; “GEORGIAN’—10,000 tons. 
“HONOLU LAN"—#,000 tona, 

“LYRA"—6,000 tonn (chartered). 


DOI RR PODMORD 
PEERED mmm mMe 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 


DEARBORN & wunehicuias © General 


o. 8 Bridge St., New York 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, . H. DAV 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast 


T. H. 

H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 

No. 310 Sansome St., San ‘Francisco, Cal. T. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma 


Cc. D KENNEDY, Agent, Portland. 


Agents R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 

Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
IES & CO., LTD., Agents. Hilo, 
ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts. Kahulul, 

SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston. Mass. 
W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia. 
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“TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced labor; 
efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


PUERTO MEXICO FOR 


(Atlantic Terminus) 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. 


NEW YORK PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN PORTS CANADA 
notes” SALINA CRUZ FOR ) TESS, ames 
TEXAS CITY (Pacific Terminus) SOUTH AMERICA 
HAVANA HAWALIAN ISLANDS 
ETC. CHINA, JAPAN, ETO. 


i i i For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S.S. Company, Canadian-Mexican Pacific S. S. Line 
or to C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


SEATTLE 
CONSTRUCTION 
& DRY DOCK 
COMPANY 


Railroad and Charles St 


Seattle 
Washington 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
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We Design SH | PS area 
and Build | Equipment to 


Suit Your Need 


INCLUDING 


STEEL MERCHANT VESSELS, YACHTS, FIREBOATS, 
DREDGES, STEAM WHALERS, CANNERY TENDERS 


iin on SHIP REPAIR WORK. Our complete facilities include & 


12,000 TON FLOATING DRYDOCK 


(Largest and Most Modern on Pacific Coast) 

We have a thoroughly equipped machine st 
i ye 4 ; faye ¢ : » shop and foundry. We manufacture 
stationary and marine boilers.; of] burning Gan rine ence natural, forced or 
induced draft for any Kind of boiler, ; , 

Our experts will be els sons i . i i 
Peet: fae e glad to consult with you at any time and give estimates 
Write or call on us. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, 
and to Europe. Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. Seattle to 
St. Paul without change. Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 


SS. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VICTORIA, B. C., ON FEBRUARY 22ND, 1913, AND AT 
REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 


Japan and China” - Canadian-Australian Royal Mail 


Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” leave I ine ; 
Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- P 
kong and intermediate points. Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
: : Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” leav- aaa - 
ing Vancouver for Hongkong April 16th, 1913, Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and “ZEA: 
and at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at LANDIA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 
Steamships call at Victoria, B. C.,.in both directions. 


Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 


H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


For descri| 

falled at fle reeat “ sor- 
con, C8 upon r write to 

Canadian Pacific “Agent. a, 


ptive matter and de- 
{ton ing 


: e 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
| Tonnage 350,000 (JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO, Ltd.) 
HEAD OFFICE, TOKYO, JAPAN | Fleet 89 Vessels | 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan ports and Shanghai, 
with direct connection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First- 


class passenger steamers with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 
March 25, 1913 


Sado Maru oie cccccccsccsessscesseeccsesesseeseee February 25, 1913 Tmaba Maru oo... eeccccececcceseececeeeeessacscecsecceee } 
Yokohama Marui... cesses eMarch 11, 1913 Shidzuoka Maru... eee April 8, 1913 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 

OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
European Lime oicaccsasasssssssscsscessssseeeseersnnerensnns Fortnightl Kobe-North Chima Lime... sscccscccsssssessesscsense Weekly 
2 ‘ine Four Weekly Yokohama-North China Line... Twice a Month 
---Every Three Days 


Australian Line t 
ombay Line ....... ...Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line ’ 
Semi- Weekly Hakodate-Korsakoff Line 

Four Weekly Kobe-Calcutta Line . 
hree Weekly Kobe-Keelung Line... lecceeeecccccee 


-Five Times a Month 
aaceasceae Fortnightly 
Twice a Month 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Nor- 
thern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, COLMAN BLDG., SEATTLE 
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. APPROVED DESIGN 


BEST OF MATERIALS 
BEST WORKMANSHIP 


STRONG---RELIABLE 
INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 
MORE THAN 36,000 ENGINES BUILT AND IN USE 
LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. ge Mitcey sie 


e 96 Liberty Street 


Fore River Shipbuilding Company 


NAVAL AND MERCHANT VESSELS 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 
QUINCY : ; 


MASS. 


PHONE, MAIN OFFICE, MISSION 6000 PHONE, CITY OFFICE, KEARNEY 5252 


UNION IRON WORKS CO. 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 
STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Best Facilities for the Prompt and Economical Execution of All Marine Repair Work. Estimates Furnished 


Mining Machinery “city “omce, "Insurance Bldg. S11 Callies” ~=San Francisco, Cal 


sibeostciine Gas Lighted Buoys 


BURN CONTINUOUSLY 


FROM 80 TO 3865 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT ATTEN- 
TION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Illumination Economical and Reliable in Operation 


Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian and United 
States Light House Departments for Channel and Harbor Light- 
ing; over 220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


| SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


2 Rector Street, New York City 
Pacific Coast Agent, H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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ALMY “tit BOILER 


Light, Compact, Durable 


Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


"|W. W. McKENZIB, Pacific Const Agent, Send for New Catalogue 
66 West Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


patent CHERUB IL” SHIP LOG 
The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 
“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker's Patent “Trident” or “‘Neptune” Ship-Log 


rom the Leave Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 
Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candlepower of 
their lights range from | 40 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 


used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 
erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one full car- 
bide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


Larger Type Buoys Are The Equal of Lightships 


Manufactured by 


The International Marine Signal Co., Ltd. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


One or two 800 to 1000 ton Schooners. Address 
Atlin Construction Co., Ltd., Prince Rupert, B. C. 


WANTED 
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Y Is the Rod Packing You Are Now Using Adapted to Present 
Day Conditions, or Does It Harden or Burn Out? | “ton 


The steam pressures carried today are far greater than they 
were a few years ago. 


“PALMETTO” 


REG TRADE MARK 


ACKING . 


meets perfectly the exacting requirements of present day conditions, 
particularly that oop SUPERHEATED STEAM. 


Reasons Why 


“Palmetto” is made of materials that resist the destroying 


tendencies of high temperatures, and carries abundant lubricant in 
each of its single strands. 


Let us send you a free working sample to try under super- 
heated steam, it will convince you. 


GREENE, TWEED & (0., 105 Sele Manufacturers 
For Sale By 


LEWIS, ANDERSON, FOARD & CO., 
Seattle, Tacoma. 


MARINE BOILERS 


Modern Designs, First Class Work- 
manship, Prompt Deliveries 


Manitowoc Boiler Works Company 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Office—919 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 


Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors of 
Steam Vearela 


~ 


eae 


ae Deen 


ear - 


Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder 


€ ane 


This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Cat 
Be Hooked on A a Bad Sea or on Spey bb 
out Injury to the Hands of Those Hoo ‘ 

Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device 


JAMES R. RAYMOND 


8 BRIDGE 87. NEW YORK 
Telephone 1422 Broad ; 
C. J. HENDRY CO., Agts., 64 Clay St., San Francisco 


Detached 
Hook 


Hook Attached 
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Frank Waterhouse & Co., Inc. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS, AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Importers of British Columbia Wellington Household, Bunker Coal and Briquets 
Agents for Marine, Fire and Liability Insurance of All Descriptions 
Managing Owners of ARLINGTON DOCK CO.,, Wharfage and Storage 
Distributing Agents for “Garford” Auto- Trucks and Automobiles 


GENERAL AGENTS OF 


“THE BANK LINE LIMITED” 


With monthly sailings by first-class steamers from Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C., to Japan, China and the 
Philippines, calling at Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Hongkong and Manila, having en connections 
with all points in the Orient, Straits Settlements and India 


MANAGING OWNERS OF 


“Tacoma-Vancouver Steamship Co.” 
WITH REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN PUGET SOUND AND B. C. POINTS 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & C0., Inc. 


632-645 CENTRAL BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Pacific Cold Storage Bldg. ICTORIA, B. C...... aovite ...J12 Bastion Street 
05 Concord Bldg. VANCOUVER, BG. 905 Dominion Trust Bldg. 
811 Hearst Building 


Cable Address: “MITSUI” Telephone: Kearny 2414 


‘MITSUI & COMPANY- 


(THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA) 


Bead Off C Oa ssvcesccccncecseneccecscnstcnstssesivenssecsens 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
London Branch 34 Lime Street, E. C. 
Broome Street 


CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Princi- 
FOR COAL pal Railroad Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


- - 7. > = 
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Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 
Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 
Dry Dock Capacity, 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


is a necessity if you desire that the frame of your boat shall 
be of substantial construction. Not only is it strong, but it 


bends readily as required. We can supply you any quantity in any size: 
we “gextree “e EHRLIGH-HARRISON COMPANY 


Durable Wire Rope Company, Besten. Mass: 


Durable Rope for Coal Falls, Cargo Hoists, Slings, Hatch Lifts 
Pacific Coast Agents John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. $<!’ parte” 


San Francisco 


= | Snes: 


: ee LEE EE 


Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment. 


Marine Pipe ® Machine Works, Inc. 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE CO., Nix3225922 


MT. D.& M.CO. 


MORSE ° 
Reamers, Miling Caters. The Sinan ~=Whiton Hardware Company 
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Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


Manufacturers and Merchants of Machinery and Supplies 


“Marine Specialties 
fe, | Supplies Pipe Work =~ 
Moore and Scott Oi Burning System <——— 


Office and Stor Factory and Wareh 
318-320 First Avenue | OuEy 121-139 Sinenachusstes st West 
E. I. Garrett, Pres. T. S. Garrett, Sec’ry 


SEATTLE | 


ELLIGOTT MACHINE CORPORATION | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


Nelson Z. Graves 
built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 1911 


BUILDERS OF. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


MARINE MACHINE WORK ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 
ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 


Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Seattle, Wash. Distributors 
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“The Only Pacific Coast Paper Devoted Entirely to Shipping” 
Central Building, Seattle, Washington 


Subscription price: United States, Canada and Mexico, $3.00 per year; foreign, $3.50. 
: Succlal Rate to Shipmasters, Marine Engineers and Officers, $2.00. 
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S previously indicated in articles of the Pacific Marine 
A Review, both on Panama Canal Toll Questions as 
well as on Preferential Duty as an Aid to American 
shipping, one may feel doubly assured that the many pa- 
triotic members of marked influence favoring such propa- 
ganda in the incoming sixty-third Congress, soon to be 
called in special session, will introduce bills for the accom- 
plishment of the purpose so much desired. The Democratic 
party in both Houses will prove doubly active, favored as 
they are by a progressive President who will unquestion- 
ably treat these vital subjects exhaustively in his message 
to Congress, which is eagerly looked forward to by all in- 
terested in the maritime affairs of our country. 

It will be the aim of the incoming administration to have 
every measure favoring our American Merchant Marine, 
which are measures based on this party's fundamental 
principles: “Equal rights to all and special privileges to 
none” enacted into law. 

There is aside from the adjustment of the tariff and the 
enactment of a satisfactory currency law no subject of 
more vital and greater importance to the nation at large 
than the future commercial well being of the United 
States of America, resting with an unbiased Panama Canal 
toll issue and the just and rapid upbuilding of our Merchant 
Marine on the seven seas. 

Mr, John Latta, of the firm of Lawther-Latta & Company, 
London, England, has on previous occasions favored the 
Pacific Marine Review with discussions on Panama Canal 
toll questions, at that time principally relating to the 
Shelter deck type of vessel, which indeed is recognized 
as the safest ship and if dues are charged on the measure- 
ment basis, this type of vessel is placed at a decided dis- 
advantage. However, in the following ably written article, 
Mr, Latta includes the expression of his opinion on the 
dispute over the Hay-Paunceforte Treaty in a fair and re- 
markably broad-minded manner and which does not in any 
sense stigmatize the American people in their desire to 
aid their own Merchant Marine if only in the coastwise 
trade. However, arguments pro and con the Hay-Paunce- 
forte Treaty have practically been exhausted and after all 
this matter was recommended by ex-President Taft to be 
arbitrated at the Hague Tribunal.—Ed. Note. 


Mr. Latta writes: 
HERE are only two important points upon which I 


hold views sufficiently decided to venture to give an 
opinion. That is to say, tO one such as yourself, 
who is now regarded as an undoubted authority on this 
question. 
In regard to the dispute over the Hay-Paunceforte Treaty, 
T have looked on the voluminous writings and longer dis- 
cussions, as mere natural stepping stones that had in the 
nature of things to be gone over before the real issue 
could be adjusted. The terms of the treaty are clear and 
incapable of misconstruction to all sound thinking Ameri- 
cans, who are as scrupulously exacting in carrying out their 
agreements ag is any nation in the world. When the 
treaty was engrossed and signed, it was, so to speak, for- 
gotten by every other nation except the United States, who 
from then were up against one of the biggest problems 
the world has ever had to fulfil. The greatest French 
engineer had failed to cut the ditch. The immensity of 
the project expanded in the minds of Americans, as graphic 
details of the work, and of unexpected difficulties, year 
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OUR OBLIGATIONS TO THE WORLD IN THE PANAMA CANAL TOLL ISSUE 


in and year out, were constantly kept before them. One 
has therefore to consider the influence of such environ- 
ment, and the effect of what appeared to be great self 
denial by the American nation. Under such circumstances, 
if for a moment a certain section regarded the bargain 


from the American side as too onerous, it is partly ex- 
cusable. In any case, it is not surprising that a new condi- 
tion of things presented itself to the minds of many 
Americans, which they thought justified argument. The 
present position is what might naturally have been ex- 
pected, and does not in any sense represent a stigma on the 
American people. They appear to be at the stage now 
where having exhausted all arguments, and having heard 
both sides, are prepared to act squarely, good, bad, or in- 
different as the agreement, from the American side, may 
have to be regarded. That at worst it would be sub- 
mitted to the Hague for arbitration I never doubted, but 
shall be disappointed if even arbitration is ever adverted 
to, as I think the American people will continue to swing 
round, and,.that an adjustment will be reached without the 
matter being submitted to any outside arbitrament. 

The other point on which I hold strong views, is one I 
mentioned to you on a previous occasion, and refers to the 
principle upon which dues shall be exacted. So far as I 
can learn, it is still the intention to follow the system of 
the Suez Canal. It is a method in every respect contrary 
to direct American practice. To charge dues on register 
measurement is a fundamental mistake of the worst type. 
It would just be as reasonable to base the charge on the 
girth round the stomach of a spectator desiring to view 
a baseball match. The charge is made in accordance 
with the value of the show he expects to see. The charge 
for ships passing through the canal should be based on 
the commercial service the canal renders to the shipowner. 
There ought to be two principles, one chargeable on the 
total deadweight of the steamer, and when carrying dead- 
weight, dues should be exacted on deadweight tonnage. 
The other should be chargeable on the total internal meas- 
urement capacity, and when measurement cargo is being 
carried, dues exacted on measurement tonnage. That 
principle admits of shipowners constructing ships best 
adapted to the nature of the cargo, and to the development 
of the trades which the use of the canal best serves, and 
does not commit it to the responsibility of influencing the 
construction of ships, by way of making it to the advantage 
of shipowners to build what may not be the most seaworthy 
ship, but the ship that most judiciously jinks the measure- 
ment rules. The safest ship built is the shelter deck ship, 
and if charged dues on the measurement basis, is placed 
at a great disadvantage. She will be much in the position 
of the baseball spectator, who pays to enter a field where 
two matches are to be held, one succeeding the other. 
The charge at the gate is made double, but would be very 
unfair where it is only desired to witness one match. In 
point of fact, the large measurement ship is worse off by 
comparison, inasmuch as when she is loaded down to her 
Plimsoll mark, she cannot utilize the available remaining 
space in any form to earn freight, while the spectator re- 
ferred to can, if he so desires, wait and see the second 
match. I am satisfied that the canal authorities will make 
an irreparable mistake if their charges are based on the 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


MR. F. S. SAMUELS AND CAPT. ROBT. DOLLAR ON THE TOLL QUESTION 


The views of Mr. F. S. Samuels, chief executive of the 
Oceanic Steamship Company of San Francisco, are particu- 
larly interesting. Mr. Samuels proposes a remedy for the 
successful operation of American steamers in the foreign 
trade which is not only feasible and unique but highly com- 
mendable as a solution of the eminent and difficult problem 
now confronting us as to how vessels can profitably be 
operated under the American flag in the off-shore trade, in 
competition with foreign nations with the opening of the 


Panama Canal.—Ed. Note. 
Mr. Samuels’ proposed remedy is as follows: 


MEND the Panama Canal Act so as‘to compel vessels 
A in domestic coastwise commerce to pay tolls. Place 

the amount accruing from this source in a special 
fund. Use such portion of this special fund as may be re- 
quired for the purpose of establishing American built and 
owned steamship lines to foreign ports from principal sea- 
ports of the United States. Establish these lines under the 
Ocean Mail Act of March 3, 1891, but amend said act only 
in respect of increasing the compensation by twice the 
amount named in said act; the present compensation pro- 
vided by the act mentioned is so low that it has nullified 
the value of what otherwise is a most excellent law. Double 
this amount of compensation, and no more will be heard 
of “Free ships, preferential duties, higher cost of building 
in the United States, higher wages paid, etc.” The in- 
creased compensation would enable steamships built in 


the United States and manned by American crews, at 
higher wages, to hold their own in competition with ves- 


sels of other nations. 

And wherein is there any injustice to the American 
vessel engaged in a protected coastwise trade, in making 
it subscribe to a fund for establishing American vessels in 
an unprotected trade? Why should American vessels pro- 
tected against competition be allowed free use of the 
canal, while an American vessel that has the temerity to 
venture into the foreign trade is obliged to pay canal tolls? 
Domestic trade vessels can well afford to pay tolls, and it is 
absurd to say that the payment of $1.20 per ton will de- 
crease the amount of American tonnage that will find use 
for the canal. Freights, through competition, will be made 
low enough to satisfy every one. 

We especially need vessels for the foreign trade. We 
want them built in our own yards for the employment of 
our own people. 

We want them as an insurance against the disruption 
of our commerce in event of war between any two great 
maritime nations. We want them because they will furnish 
us with direct, expeditious and regular communication with 
foreign countries, and that we may secure our share of 
the world’s trade for which all nations strive. We want 
them as a nucleus for our navy, and, last but not least, 
for the Opportunities that they will give to Americans to 
oer a sea life, on an American ship, under the American 

lag. 
The Panama Canal law, as it stands at present, provides 
that domestic coastwise vessels shall not pay tolls. The 
Ration must therefore supply all the deficiency in the cost 
of maintenance operation and fixed charges, such as inter- 
est and sinking fund on the.bonds, and this deficiency 
will be great, because by far the greatest use that will be 
made of the canal will be by domestic coastwise vessels. 

Broadly speaking, it seems absurd that those who find 
it remunerative to use the canal pay nothing, while the 
public foot the bills. Under the plan I have suggested 
here, the Nation would acquire something substantial in 
the way of a Merchant Marine as part recompense for the 
hundreds of millions it has poured into the canal. Assume 
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that two years after the canal is opened, the domestic 
coastwise tonnage averages 8,000,000 tons per annum, and 
pays tolls of $1.20 per ton. This would provide a special 
fund of $9,600,000. With this amount of money paid out 
as subsidies to vessels under the act of March 3, 1891, 
with the compensation as at present provided for increased 
by double, at least $80,000,000, would be at once expended 
in our shipyards for vessels of classes that would comply 
with the law of 1891, and that would enter into the busi- 
ness of carrying mails, passengers and cargo, on direct 
and regular routes, between the United States and coun- 
tries with whom we badly need to develop trade. 

This suggested plan would make those who use ships 
pay the subsidies, and this should satisfy those whose 
opposition to subsidies paid directly out of the treasury 
has kept up from the sea.” 

Mr. Robert Dollar who is so well known in the United 
States and in Great Britain as the owner of vessels op- 
erating both under the American and British flag recom- 
mends that the dispute between the two nations caused 
by a difference in interpretation of the Hay-Paunceforte 
treaty should be submitted to the Hague for arbitration, 
and sends us the following in this connection: 

HERE can be no doubt in any reasonable man’s mind 
T but that the Hay-Pauncefote treaty is subject to 
different interpretations. The British contention is: 

First—That we agreed to charge all our vessels, whether 
foreign-going, coastwise or war vessels, the same as we 
charge British ships. ; 

Second—Claiming if we exempted any the tolls would 
be higher than if all paid. Therefore, discrimination 
against British ships. 

The American answer is that the words of the treaty 
are: “That we shall charge all vessels the same tolls and 
that ‘there shall be no discrimination’.” I claim that the 
essence of the treaty is contained in this clause, that we 
will not discriminate against British ships. Our American 
ships engaged in the foreign trade come in direct compe- 
tition with British shps. Therefore according to the treaty 
they will pay tolls. This is agreed and conceded by both 
sides. Then as to the American war vessels which will 
be continually passing to and fro policing the Canal, it even 
appeats to the British as inconsistent, and I think they 
have given up this point. 

The point at issue seems to be in allowing our coastwise 
vessels to pass free. We have agreed that we will not 
discriminate against British vessels. Now how can there 
possibly be any discrimination against British vessels when 
they are abolutely prohibited from engaging in our coast- 
wise trade? Therefore, it should be convincing to any 
reascnably-minded man that where British vessels cannot 
trade there can be no discrimination against them. 

It has been claimed that a great injustice will be done 
to British Columbia. It can be demonstrated beyond a 
question of a doubt that on account of American naviga- 
tion laws restricting our coastwise trade exclusively to 
American bottoms that the British Columbia lumbermen 
are complete masters of the situation, with the extra first 
cost of American vessels being about twice as much as 
British-built vessels, and then the extra cost of operating. 
They can pay the tolls, pay the import duty into the 
United States of $1.25 per M, and still deliver cargoes in 
New York for 20 per cent less than American vessels can 
do after going through the Canal free of tolls and having 
no import duty on the lumber to pay. Other merchandise 
from British Columbia for the Eastern seaboard of the 
United States will be affected in about the same propor- 


tion. In fact, under existing conditions, no lumber from 
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SENATOR ELIHU ROOT IN FAVOR OF ARBITRATING THE TOLL QUESTION 


British Columbia for our Eastern seaboard will be carried 


in American bottoms, so I claim Congress had a perfect 


right to legislate to pass our coastwise vessels free. The 


claim made that the British ships going through the Canal 
will have to pay a higher rate of tolls on account of so 
many American vessels going through free is untenable, 
as no one except a few learned American theorists ever 
think that the Canal will pay for many years to come. Be- 
sides all this, we must meet the competition of Suez, whose 
dues are rapidly decreasing. Then we have existing water- 
ways. So before any shipowner sends his vessel through 
the Canal he will figure to see if it will pay. If not, his 
ships don’t come through. Therefore, the force of com- 
petition’ will compel us to make our tolls low enough so 
vessels will be induced to use the Canal. 

Nevertheless, to retain friendship of the English-speaking 
nations of the world, I think we should submit the question 
to arbitration, as the paying of tolls sinks into insignifi- 
cance when we consider that our trade to and from Great 
Britain and her Colonies amounts to over one and a quarter 
billion dollars, whereas our trade with the whole world 
was a little over three and a half billion dollars, our trade 
with the English-speaking people of the world being about 


33 per cent of the whole. 


As to the benefits that will be derived from the Canal, 
the whole world will be benefited, but the United States, 
and particularly the West coast, will be the greatest bene- 
ficiaries. The first great benefit will be immigration to 
give us people to fill up our vacant lands and to enable 
us to start manufacturing on a large scale. 

With all our great anticipations from having built the 
greatest engineering work the world has ever seen, it is a 
sad commentary on our statesmen to reflect that our laws 
effectually prevent American vessels from using the Canal 
in the foreign trade. In every session of Congress bills are 
introduced to restrict and prevent our ships from engaging 
in the foreign trade. This session all the principal ship- 
owners of the United States appeared to testify before the 
Senate committee on the great injustice and injury that 
the bill before them would inflict on our shipping. But 
not one Dill is introduced to assist or encourage our ship- 
owners to engage in a business that would make our cout- 
try truly great. American citizens all over the country 
who do not know the facts are asking why our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade has gone out of existence. 
Just think, what would England be today without her mer- 
chant marine, her steam tonnage being equal to all the 
rest of the world. Therefore, she is by all odds the first 


commercial nation of the world. 


SENATOR ROOT EARNESTLY ADVOCATES ARBITRATION 


Bxtracts From Speech Before the U. 8S. Senate, January 21, 1913 


In the year 1850, Mr. President, there were two great 
powers in possession of the North American Continent to 
the north of the Rio Grande, The United States had but 
just come to its full stature. By the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842 our northeastern boundary had been settled, 
leaving to Great Britain that tremendous stretch of sea- 
coast including Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Newfound- 
land, Labrador, and the shores of the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, now forming the Province of Quebec. In 1846 the 
Oregon boundary had been settled, assuring to the United 
States a title to that vast region which now constitutes 
the states of Washington, Oregon and.Idaho. In 1848 the 
treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo had given to us that great 
empire wrested from Mexico as a result of the Mexican 
war, which now spreads along the coast of the Pacific as 
the state of California and the great region between Cali- 


fornia and Texas. 

Inspired by the manifest requirements of this new em- 
Dire, the United States turned its attention to the possi- 
bility of realizing the dream of centuries and connecting 
its two coasts—its old coast upon the Atlantic and its new 
coast upon the Pacific—by a ship canal through the Isth- 
mus; but when it turned its attention in that direction it 
found the other empire holding the place of advantage. 
Great Britain had also her coast upon the Atlantic and 
her coast upon the Pacific, to be joined by a canal. Fur- 
ther than that, Great Britain was a Carribbean power. 
She had Bermuda and the Bahamas; she had Jamaica and 
Trinidad; she had the Windward Islands and the Leeward 
Islands; she had British Guiana and British Honduras; 
she had, moreover, a protectorate over the Mosquito coast, 
great stretch of territory upon the eastern shore of Cen- 
tral America which included the river San Juan and the 
Valley and harbor of San Juan de Nicaragua, or Greytown. 
All men’s minds then were concentrated upon the Nicar- 
4gua Canal route, as they were until after the treaty of 
1901 was made, : 

And thus when the United States turned its attention 
toward joining these two coasts by a canal through the 
Isthmus it found Great Britain in possession of the eastern 
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end of the route which men generally believed would be 
the most available route for the canal. Accordingly, the 
United States sought a treaty with Great Britain by which 
Great Britain should renounce the advantage which she 
had and admit the United States to equal participation 
with her in the control and the protection of a canal across 
the Isthmus. From that came the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

Let me repeat that this treaty was sought not by Eng- 
land but by the United States. Mr. Clayton, who was sec- 
retary of state at the time, sent our minister to France, 
Mr. Rives, to London for the purpose of urging upon Lord 
Palmerston the making of the treaty. The treaty was 
made by Great Britain as a concession to the urgent de- 
mands of the United States. 

I should have said, in speaking about the urgency wit 
which the United States sought the Clayton-Bulwer treaty! 
that there were two treaties made with Nicaragua, one by 
Mr. Heis and one by Mr. Squire, both representatives of 
the United States. Each gave, so far as Nicaragua could, 
great powers to the United States in regard to the con- 
stuction of a‘canal, but they were made without authori- 
zation from the United States, and they were not ap- 
proved by the government of the United States and were 
never sent to the senate. Mr. Clayton, however, held those 
treaties In abeyance as a means of inducing Great Britain 
to enter into the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. He held them 
practically as a whip over the British negotiators, and 
having accomplished the purpose they were thrown into 
the waste basket. 

By that treaty Great Britain agreed with the United 
States that neither government should “ever obtain or 
maintain for itself any exclusive control over the ship 
canal”; that neither would “make use of any protection” 
which either afforded to a canal “or any alliance which 
either” might hove “with any state or people for the pur- 
pose of erecting or maintaining any fortifications, or of 
occupying, fortifying, or colonizing Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the mosquito coast, or any part of Central America, or of 
assuming or exercising dominion over the same,” and that 
neither would “take advantage of any intimacy, or use 
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any alliance, connection, or influence that either’ might 
“possess with any state or government through whose 
territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of 
acquiring or holding, directly or indirectly, for the citizens 
or subjects of the one, any rights or advantages in regard 
to commerce or navigation through the said canal which 
shall not be offered on the same terms of the citizens or. 
subjects of the other.” 

You will observe, Mr, President, that under these pro- 
visions the United States gave up nothing that it then 
had. Its obligations were entirely looking to the future; 
and Great Britain gave up its rights under the protectorate 
over the Mosquito coast, gave up its rights to what was 
supposed to be the eastern terminus of the canal. And, 
let me say without recurring to it again, under this treaty, 
after much discussion which ensued as to the meaning 
of its terms, Great Britain did surrender her rights to the 
Mosquito coast, so that the position of the United States 
and Great Britain became a position of absolute equality. 
Under this treaty also both parties agreed that each should 


“enter into treaty stipulations with such of the Central 


American states as they” might “deem advisable for the 
purpose”—I now quote the words of the treaty—“for the 
purpose of more effectually carrying out the great design 
of this convention, namely, that of constructing and main- 
taining the said canal as a ship communication between 
the two oceans for the benefit of mankind, on equal terms 
to all, and of protecting the same.” 

That declaration, Mr. President, is the cornerstone of 
the rights of the United States upon the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, rights having their origin in a solemn declaration 
that there should’ be constructed and maintained a ship 
canal “between the two oceans for the benefit of man- 
kind, on equal terms to all.” 

Mr, President, after the lapse of some 30 years, during 
the early part of which we were strenuously insisting 
upon the observance by Great Britain of her obligations 
under the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and during the latter part 
of which we were beginning to be restive under our obli- 
gations by reason of that treaty, we undertook to secure 
& modification of it from Great Britain. In the course of 
that undertaking there was much discussion and some dif- 
ference of opinion as to the continued obligations of the 
treaty. But I think that was finally put at rest by the 
decision of Secretary Olney in the memorandum upon 
the subject made by him in the year 1896. In that memo- 
randum he said: 

“Under these circumstances, upon every principle which 
governs the relation to each other, either of nations or of 
individuals, the United States is completely estopped from 
denying that the treaty is in full force and vigor. 

If changed conditions now make stipulations, which were 
once deemed advantageous, either inapplicable or injur- 
lous, the true remedy is not in ingenious attempts to deny 
the existence of the treaty or to explain away its provi- 
Sions, but in a direct and straightforward application to 
Great Britain for a reconsideration of the whole matter.” 

We did apply to Great Britain for a reconsideration of 
the whole Matter, and the result of the application was 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. That treaty came before the 
Senate in two forms: First, in the form of an instrument 
Signed on the 5th of February, 1900, which was amended 
by the Senate; and, second, in the form of an instrument 
Signed on the 18th of November, 1901, which continued 
a 8reater Part of the provisions of the earlier instrument, 
ee Somewhat modified or varied the amendments which 

been made by the Senate to that earlier instrument. 

It ig really but one process by which the paper sent to 
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the Senate in February, 1900, passed through a course of 
amendment; first, at the hands of the Senate, and then 
at the hands of the negotiators between Great Britain and 
the United States, with the subsequent approval of the 
Senate. In both the first form and the last of this treaty 
the preamble provides for preserving the provisions of 
article 8 of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Both forms provide 
for the construction of the canal under the auspices of the 
United States alone instead of its construction under the 


auspices of both countries. 


Both forms of that treaty provide that the canal might . 


be constructed under the auspices of the government of 
the United States, either directly at its own cost or by 
gift or loan of money to individuals or corporations or 
through subscription to or purchase of stock or shares-— 
that being substituted for the provisions of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty under which both countries were to be pat- 
rons of the enterprise. 

Under both forms it was further provided that— 

Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the 


said government— 


The United States— 
shall have and enjoy all the rights incident to such con- 


struction as well as the exclusive right of providing for 
the regulation and management of the canal. 

That provision, however, for the exclusive patronage of 
the United States was subject to the initial provision that 
the modification or change from the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was to be for the construction of such canal under the 
auspices of the government of the-United States, without 
impairing the general principle of neutralization established 


in article 8 of that convention. 
I shall revert to that principle declared by Senator 


Davis. I continue the quotation: 
“It is not reasonable to suppose that Nicaragua and 
Costa Rica would grant to the United States the exclusive 
contro] of a canal through those states on terms less gen- 
erous to the other maritime nations than those prescribed 
in the great act of October 22, 1888, or if we would compel 
them to give us such advantages over other nations it 
would not be creditable to our country tc accept them. - 
That our government or our people will furnish the 
money to build the canal presents the single question 
whether it is profitable to do so, If the canal, as property, 
is worth more than its cost, we are not called on to divide 
the profits with other nations, If it is worth less and we 
are compelled by national necessities to build the canal, 
we have no right to call on other nations to make up the 
loss to us. In any view, it is a venture that we will enter 
upon if it is to our interest, and if it is otherwise we will 


. withdraw from its further consideration. 


The Suez Canal makes no discrimination in its tolls in 
favor of its stockholders, and, taking its profits or the 
half of them as our basis of calculation, we will never find 
it necessary to differentiate our rates of toll in favor of 
our own people in order to secure a very great profit on 
tbe investment.” 

Mr. President, in view of that declaration of principle, 
in the face of that declaration, the United States can not 
atford to take a position at variance with the rule of uni- 
versal equality established in the Suez Canal convention 
—equality as to every stockholder and all non-stockholders, 
equality as to every nation whether in possession or out 
of possession. In the face of that declaration the United 
States can not afford to take any other position than upon 
the rule of universal equality of the Suez Canal conven- 
tion, and upon the further declaration that the country 
owning the territory through which the canal was to be 
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built would not and ought not to give any special advant- 
age or preference to the United States as compared with 
all the other nations of the earth. In view of that report 
the Senate rejected the amendment which was offered by 
Senator Bard, of California, providing for preference to 


the coastwise trade of the United States. This is the 
amendment which was proposed: 


“The United States reserves the right in the regulation 
and management of the canal to discriminate in respect of 
the charges of traffic in favor of vessels of its own citi- 
zems engaged in the coastwise trade.” 


I say, the Senate rejected that amendment upon this 
report, which declared the rule of universal equality with- 
out any preference or discrimination in favor of the United 
States as being the meaning of the treaty and the neces- 
sary meaning of the treaty. 

There was still more before the Senate, there was still 
more before the country to fix the meaning of the treaty. 
I have read the representations that were made, the sol- 
emn declarations made by the United States to Great 
Britain establishing the rule of absolute equality without 
discrimination in favor of the United States or its citizens 
to induce Great Britain to enter into the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. 

In 1826 Mr. Clay, then secretary of state in the cabinet 
of John Quincy Adams, said, in his instructions to the 
delegates to the Panama Congress of that year: 

If a canal across the Isthmus be opened “so as to admit 
of the passage of sea vessels from ocean to ocean, the 
benefit of it ought not to be exclusively appropriated to 
any one nation, but should be extended to all parts of the 
globe upon the payment of a just compensation for reas- 
onable tolls.” 

Mr. Cleveland, in his annual message of 1885, said: 

The lapse of years has abundantly confirmed the wis- 
dom and foresight of those earlier administrations which, 
long before the conditions of maritime intercourse were 
changed and enlarged: by the progress of the age, pro- 
claimed the vital need of interoceanic transit across the 
American Isthmus and consecrated it in advance to the 
common use of mankind by their positive declarations and 
through the formal obligations of treaties, Toward such 
realization the efforts of my administration will be ap- 
plied, ever bearing in mind the principles on which it must 
rest and which were declared in no uncertain tones by 
Mr. Cass, who, while Secretary of State in 1858, an- 
nounced that “What the United States want in Central 
America next to the happiness of its people is the security 
and neutrality of the interoceanic routes which lead 
through it.” 

By public declarations, by the solemn asserverations of 
our treaties with Coldmbia in 1846, with Great Britain in 
1850, our treaties with Nicaragua, our treaty with Great 
Britain in 1901, our treaty with Panama in 1903, we have 
presented to the world the most unequivocal guaranty of 
disinterested action for the common benefit of mankind 
and not for our selfish advantage. 

In the message which was sent to Congress by President 
Roosevelt on the 4th of January, 1904, explaining the 


course of this government regarding the revolution in. 


Panama and the making of the treaty by which we ac- 
quired all the title that we have upon the Isthmus, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said: 

If ever a government could be said to have received a 
mandate from civilization to effect an object the accom- 
plishment of which was demanded in the interest of man- 
kind, the United States holds that position with regard 
to the interoceanic canal. 
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Mr. President, there has been much discussion for many 
years among authorities upon international law as to 
whether artificial canals for the convenience of commerce 
did not partake of the character of natural passageways 
to such a degree that, by the rules of international law, 
equality must be observed in the treatment of mankind by 
the nation which has possession and control. Many very 
high authorities have asserted that that rule applies to 
the Panama Canal even without a treaty. We base our 
title upon the right of mankind in the Isthmus, treaty or 
no treaty. We have long asserted, beginning with Secre- 
tary Cass, that the nations of Central America had no 
right to debar the world from its right of passage across 
the Isthmus. Upon that view, in the words which I have 
quoted from President Roosevelt’s message to Congress, 
we base the justice of our entire action upon the Isthmus 
which resulted in our having the Canal Zone. We could 
not have taken it for our selfish interest; we could not 
have taken it for the purpose of securing an advantage to 
the people of the United States over the other peoples of 
the world; it was only because civilization had its rights 
to passage across the Isthmus and because we made our- 
selves the mandatory of civilization to assert those rights 
that we are entitled to be there at all. On the principles 
which underlie our action and upon all the declarations 
that we have made for more than half a century, as well 
as upon the express and positive stipulations of our trea- 
ties, we are forbidden to say we have taken the custody 
of the Canal Zone to give ourselves any right of preference 
over the other civilized nations of the world beyond those 


rights which go to the owner of a canal to have the tolls 
that are charged for passage. , 


Well, Mr. President, asserting that we are acting for the 
common benefit of mankind, willing to accept no prefer- 
ential right of our own, just as we asserted it to secure the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty, just as we asserted it to secure 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, when we had recognized the 
Republic of Panama, we made a treaty with her on the 
18th of November, 1903. I ask your attention now to the 
provisions of that treaty. In that treaty both Panama and 
the United States recognize the fact that the United States 
was acting, not for its own special and selfish interest, but 
in the interest of mankind. 

The suggestion has been made that we are relieved from 
the obligations of our treaties with Great Britain because 
the Canal Zone is our territory. It is said that, because 
it has become ours, we are entitled to build the canal on 
our own territory and do what we please with it. Nothing 
can be further from the fact. It is not our territory, except 
in trust. Article 2 of the treaty with Panama provides: 

The Republic of Panama grants to the United States 10 
perpetuity the use, occupation, and control of a zone of 
land and land under water for the construction, mainte 
nance, operation, sanitation, and protection of said canal— 

And for no other purpose— 2 
of the width of 10 miles extending to the distance of > 
miles on each side of the center line of the route of the 
canal to be constructed. 

It is rather poverty of language than a genius for def 
nition which leads us to call a voyage from New York 
San Francisco, passing along countries thousands of mules 
away from our territory, “coasting trade,” or to cul : 
voyage from New York to Manila, on the other Bide . 
the world, “coasting trade.’ When we use the term aepast 
ing trade’ what we really mean is that under our nav 
gation laws a voyage which begins and ends at an ae 
can port has certain privileges and immunities and rights. 
and it is necessarily in that sense that the term is use 
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in this statute. It must be construed in accordance with 


our statutes. ; 
Sir, I do not for a moment dispute that ordinary coasting 


trade is a special kind of trade that is entitled to be treated 
differently from trade to or from distant foreign points. 
It is ordinarily neighborhood trade, from port to port, by 
which the people of a country carry on their intercommun- 
ication, often by small vessels, poor vessels, carrying car- 
goes of slight value. It would be quite impracticable to 
impose upon trade of that kind the same kind of burdens 
which great ocean-going steamers, trading to the farthest 
parts of the earth, can well bear. We make that distinc- 
tion. Indeed, Great Britain herself makes it, although 
Great Britain admits all the world to her coasting trade. 
But it is by quite a different basis of classification—that 
is, the statutory basis—that we call a voyage from the 
eastern coast of the United States to the Orient a coasting 
voyage, because it begins and ends in an American port. 

This is a special, peculiar kind of trade which passes 
through the Panama Canal. You may call it “coasting 
trade,” but it is unlike any other coasting trade. It is 
special and peculiar to itself. 

Grant that we are entitled to fix a different rate of tolls 
for that class of trade from that which would be fixed for 
other classes of trade. Ah, yes; but Great Britain has her 
coasting trade through the canal under the same defini- 
tion, and Mexico has her coasting trade, and Germany has 
her coasting trade, and Colombia has her coasting trade, in 
the same sense that we have, You are not at liberty to 
discriminate in fixing tolls between a voyage from Port- 
land, Me., to Portland, Ore., by an American ship, and a 
voyage from Halifax to Victoria in a British ship, or a 
voyage from Vera Cruz to Acapulco in a Mexican ship, 
because when you do so you discriminate, not between 
coasting trade and other trade, but between American 
ships and British ships, Mexican ships, or Colombian ships 
This is a violation of the rule of equality which we have 
solemnly adopted, and asserted and reasserted, and to 
which we are bound by every consideration of honor and 
g00d faith. Whatever this treaty means, it means for 
that kind of trade as well as for any other kind of trade. 

The suggestion has been made, also, that we should not 
consider that the provision in this treaty about equality as 
to tolls really means what it says, because it is not to be 
Supposed that the United States would give up the right 
to defend itself, to protect its own territory, to land its 
Own troops, and to send through the canal as it pleases 
its own ships of war. That is disposed of by the considera- 
tions which were presented to the Senate in the Davis 
report, to which I have already referred, in regard to the 
Suez convention. 

The Suez convention, from which these rules of the 
Hay-Pauncefote treaty were taken almost—though not 
quite—textually, contained other provisions which reserved 
to Turkey and to Egypt, as sovereigns of the territory 
through which the canal passed—Egypt as the sovereign 
and Turkey as the suzerain over Egypt—all of the rights 
that pertained to sovereigns for the protection of their own 
territory. As when the Hay-Pauncefote treaty was made 
Neither party to the treaty had any title to the region 
which would be traversed by the canal, no such clauses 
could be introduced. But, aS was pointed out, the rules 
which were taken from the Suez Canal for the control of 
the canal Management would necessarily be subject to 
these rights of sovereignty which were still to be secured 
from the countries owning the territory. That is recog- 
nized by the British government in the note which has 
been sent to us and has been laid before the Senate, or 
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is in the possession of the Senate, from the British for- 
eign office. 

Mr. President, if we stand in the position of arrogant 
refusal to submit the questions arising upon the interpre- 
tation of this treaty to arbitration, we shall not only vio- 
late our solemn obligation, but we shall be false to all the 
principles that we have asserted to the world, and that 
we have urged upon mankind. We have been the apostle 
of arbitration. We have been urging it upon the other 
civilized nations. Presidents, secretaries of state, ambas- 
sadors and ministers—aye, congresseses, the senate and 
the house, all branches of our government have committed 
the United States to the principle of arbitration irrevoc- 
ably, unequivocally, and we have urged it in season and 
out of season on the rest of mankind. 

Mr, President, what revolting hypocrisy we convict our- 
selves of, if after all this, the first time there comes up a 
question in which we have an interest, the first time there 
comes up a question of difference about the meaning of a 
treaty as to which we fear we may be beaten in an arbi- 
tration, we refuse to keep our agreement? Where will be 
our self-respect if we do that? Where will be that respect 
to which a great nation is entitled from the other nations 
of the earth? 

Let me read something from President Grant’s annual 
message of December 4, 1871. He is commenting upon the 
arbitration provisions of the treaty of 1871, in which Great 
Britain submitted to arbitration our claims against her, 
known as the Alabama claims, in which Great Britain sub- 
mitted those claims where she stood possibly to lose but 
not possibly to gain anything, and submitted them against 
the most earnest and violent protest of many of her own 
citizens. Gen. Grant said: 

The year has been an eventful one in witnessing two 
great nations speaking one language and having one line- 
age, settling by peaceful arbitration disputes of long stand- 
ing and liable at any time to bring those nations into costly 
and bloody conflict, An example has been set which, if 
successful in its final issue, may be followed by other civ- 
ilized nations and finally be the means of returning to pro- 
ductive industry millions of men now maintained to settle 
the disputes of nations by the bayonet and by broadside. 

Oh, Mr. President, are we Pharisees? Have we been 
insincere and false? Have we been pretending in all these 
long years of resolution and declaration and proposal and 
urgency for arbitration? Are we ready now to admit that 
our country, that its congresses and its presidents, have 
all been guilty of false pretense, or humbug, of talking to 
the galleries, of fine words to secure applause, and that 
the instant we have an interest we are ready to falsify 
every declaration, every promise, and every principle? 
But we must do that if we arrogantly insist that we alone 
will determine upon the interpretation of this treaty and 
will refuse to abide by the agreement of our treaty of 
arbitration. 

Mr. President, what is all this for? Is the game worth 
the candle? Is it worth while to put ourselves in a posi- 
tion and to remain in a position to maintain which we may 
be driven to repudiate our principles, our professions, and 
our agreements for the purpose of conferring a money 
benefit—not very great, not very important, but a money 
benefit—at the expense of the Treasury of the United 
States, upon the most highly and absolutely protected 
special industry in the United States? Is it worth while? 
We refuse to help our foreign shipping. which is in com- 
petition with the lower wages and the lower standard of 
living of foreign countries, and we are proposing to do 
this for a part of our coastwise shipping which has now 
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by law the absolute protection of a statutory monopoly and 
which needs no help. 

Mr. President, there is but one alternative consistent 
with self-respect. We must arbitrate the interpretation 
of this treaty or we must retire from the position we have 
taken. 

O Senators, consider for a moment what it is that we 
are doing. We all love our country; we are all proud of 
its history; we are all full of hope and courage for its 
future; we love its good name; we desire for it that power 
among the nations of the earth which will enable it to ac- 
complish still greater things for civilization than it has 
accomplished in its noble past. Shall we make ourselves 
in the minds of the world like unto the man who in his 
own community is marked as astute and cunning to get 
out of his obligations? Shall we make ourselves like unto 
the man who is known to be false to his agreements; false 
to his pledged word? Shall we have it understood the 
whole world over that “you must look out for the United 
States or she will get the advantage of you;” that we are 
clever and cunning to get the better of the other party 
to an agreement, and that at the end— 

Mr. Brandegee. “Slippery” would be a better word. 

Mr. Root. Yes; I thank the Senator for the suggestion— 
“slippery.” Shall we in our generation add to those claims 
to honor and respect that our fathers have established for 


our country good cause that we shall be considered slip- 
pery? 

It is worth while, Mr. President, to be a citizen of a 
great country, but size alone is not enough to make a 
country great. A country must be great in its ideals; it 
must be great-hearted; it must be noble; it must despise 
and reject all smallness and meanness; it must be faithful 
to its word; it must keep the faith of treaties; it must be 
faithful to its mission of civilization in order that it shall 
be truly great. It is because we believe that of our coun- 
try that we are proud, aye, that the alien with the first 
step of his foot upon our soil is proud to be a part of this 
great democracy. 

Let us put aside the idea of small, petty advantage; let 
us treat this situation and these obligations in our relation 
to this canal in that large way which befits a great nation. 

Mr. President, how sad it would be if we were to dim 
the splendor of that great achievement by drawing across 
it the mark of petty selfishness; if we were to diminish 
and reduce for generations to come the power and influ- 
ence of this free Republic for the uplifting and the progress 
of mankind by destroying the respect of mankind for us! 
How sad it would be if you and I, Senators, were to make 
ourselves responsible for destroying that bright and in- 
spiring ideal which has enabled. free America to lead the 
world in progress toward liberty and justice! 


BATTLESHIP NO. 38—‘PENNSYLVANIA” 


The Act of Congress of August 22, 1912, provided for 
the canstruction of the new battleship “Pennsylvania” at 
a cost for hull and machinery not to exceed $7,425,000. 
The total cost of the vessel will be about $14,173,000. The 
vessel will be the largest of this class yet designed for the 
United States Navy. 

The plans contemplate a vessel of the following char- 
acteristics: Length, 600 ft.; breadth, 97 ft.; draft, about 
28 ft. 6 in.; displacement, about 31,000 tons; main battery 
of twelve 14-inch guns, and four submerged torpedo tubes, 
supported by a torpedo defense battery of twenty-two 5- 
inch guns. The wessel will be heavily armored and will 


have oil-burning boilers of the water-tube type. 

The lowest bid submitted for the construction of the 
“Pennsylvania” on February 18th was by the Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company, which offered to con 
struct this vessel on the Department’s plans as to hull 
and equipment and with turbine machinery of the Curtis 
type without gearing for $7,235,000; the Fore River Ship- 
building Company's bid under the same conditions was 
$7,312,000; the Cramp Company's bid was $7,399,000, and 
the New York Shipbuilding Company’s, $7,396,000. 

We are advised that the Newport News Shipbuilding 
Company have been the fortunate bidders. 


NEW FUEL SHIPS FOR THE NAVY DEPARTMENT 


The following information regarding the new fuel ships 
“Kanawha” and “Maumee,” the first of which is now 
building at the Mare Island Navy Yard, was furnished the 
Pacific Marine Review by Beckman Winthrop, assistant 
secretary of the navy. The limit of cost on each of these 
ships, exclusive of armor and armament, was placed at 
$1,140,000. 


Fuel Ships “Kanawha” and Maumee” 


Ft. In 
Length between perpendiculars.......0..0.0..eccececeee 455 
TON StMVOVOLEM: xd3ese.so becca. cat ieses peat neuen ods kecate 475 
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Breadth, Molded oo...cccccccccccscoscoscssesessesneenesseeeeeeeceevesse™ 56 
Breadth, extreme, to outside of plating.........------- 56 
Depth at mid-length at side, molded.......-.-----------" 35 2 
Mean draft to bottom of keel at mean trial dis- F 
placement, about a yj 


Mean trial displacement, about 


Designed maximum speed, full load 
Limit of cost 


The vessels will have tank capacity as follows: Hons 
Cargo fuel oil 2,260,000 B® 
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Bunker fuel Of]... cecececccccececnecsceeseessecees 
Fresh water tanks in double bottoms....................0.. 324 tons 


They will have storeroom capacity for the complement 
for not less than three months, and cold storage capacity 
for not less than fifteen days. Provision will be made for 
carrying 10,000 gallons of cargo lubricating oil in barrels, 
and cargo paints, oils, turpentine, alcohol, gasoline and 
kerosene, in original packages. There will also be pro- 


vided compartments for carrying 500 tons of cargo amuni-. 


tion and 200 tons of cargo general stores. The designed 
full load displacement, however, does not permit of carry- 
ing all of the above cargo at one time. 

The machinery of the “Kanawha” will consist of twin 
screw, 3-cylinder vertical triple expansion engines 

23 —39%—68% ; 
O Wigan = 

of 5,200 total I. H. P. at 100 revolutions per minute and 
190 pounds gauge pressure at the high pressure steam 
chest. There will be four boilers of water tube type, hav- 
ing about 12,000 square feet of heating surface, fitted for 
burning oil as fuel. The condensing plant will be com- 
posed of two main condensers of 7,800 square feet cooling 
surface, and an auxiliary condenser of 900 square feet cool- 
ing surface. A refrigerating plant and distilling plant will 
be installed. There will be a workshop with machine tool 
equipment sufficient to make all ordinary repairs. 

The department has under consideration a proposition 
to install heavy oil engines in the “Maumee,” but this has 
not been fully determined upon. If such engines are not 
installed the machinery will be similar to that for the 
“Kanawha.” 

As above stated, the “Kanawha” is now being built at 
the navy yard, Mare Island, Cal. The department has not 
yet deterimned on the yard at which the “Maumee” is to 
be constructed. §£————————_———_ 

PLANS AND SPECIFICATIONS NOW UNDER WAY 
FOR LAKE WASHINGTON FERRY 

Fred A. Ballin, consulting and contracting engineer and 
naval architect, with headquarters at Portland, Ore., has 
prepared preliminary plans for the construction of a ferry- 
boat for service on Lake Washington. These preliminary 
plans, which have been approved by the Seattle Dock Com- 
missioners, are for a vessel to be constructed of steel, with 
a length of 160 feet, and beam 32 feet on hull. The pro- 
pelling machinery will consist of a pair of inclined high- 
pressure engines, 16 inches diameter by 72-inch stroke, 
driving a pair of feathering wheels of 15 feet O. D. The 
plans for this vessel will be ready for bids the first week 
in March, after they have been finally approved by the 
Commissioners. 

Mr. Ballin has recently formed a partnership in his 
engineering profession with J. B. C. Lockwood, who for 
some time past has been associated with the Port of Port- 
land Commission. 

Mr. Ballin is also preparing the detail drawings for the 
U. S. Engineers’ dredges “Multnomah” and “Wahkiakum,” 
under contract by the Portland Iron Works, and work is 
also advancing on the detail drawings of the Duwamish 
waterway dredge and on a set of plans for a similar dredge 
for the Pacific Dredging Company of Vancouver, B. C. 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel Material 
and Other Like Cargo 


Por Particulars Write 
EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 
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Vessels Under Construction for United States Navy 
Pct. of Completion 


No. Vessel. Contractor. Total. Ship. 
Battleships 
34—"“New York”—New York Navy Yard............ 69.6 66.3 
35—"Texas”—Newport News S. B. Co.... . 84, 81.4 
36—‘‘Nevada”—Fore River S. B. Co...... 5.9 
37—“Oklahoma”—New York S. B. Co.. 7.8 
Torpedo Boat Destroyers 
43—“Cassin”—Bath Iron Work8................000000 q7.8 17.4 
44—“Cummings”—Bath Iron Works.. 68.5 67.8 
45—“Downes’”—New York S. B. Co.... . 37.1 33.1 
46—“Duncan”—Fore River S. B. Co.... . 63.0 59.9 
47—“Aylwin’—Wm, Cramp & Sons..... . 83.5 81.5 
48—“Parker”—Wm. Cramp & Sons..... . 17.9 76.8 
49—“Benham”’—Wm. Cramp & Sons. . 12.4 69.8 
50—“Balch”—Wm. Cramp & Sons....... 81.1 79.2 
51—“O’Brien”—Wm. Cramp & Sons... - 00.0 00.0 
52—"Nicholson”—Wm. Cramp & Sons ... - 00.0 00.0 
53—“Winslow”’—Wm. Cramp & Sons ... . 00.0 00.0 
54—'‘McDougal’—Bath Iron Works .... . 00.0 00.0 
55—“Cushing”—-Fore River S, B. Co., 00.0 00.0 
56—"Ericson”—New York S. B. Co.. - 00.0 00.0 
Submarine Torpedo Boats, 

23—“F-4"—Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)............ 94.6 94.6 
26—‘G-4”—American Laurenti Co. (Phila.)........ '88.3 87.4 
27—"G-2"—Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport)............ 86.0 85.9 
28—"H-1”—Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.) . 87.2 86.7 
29—“H-2”—Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.) . 86.7 86.1 
30—‘H-3”—Electric Boat Co. (Seattle) ............... 84. 82.3 

61 59.0 


31—"G-3”—Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport)............ 
32—“K-1”—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy). Ee 
33—“K-2”—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)...... Zz 
34—"K-3"—Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.)........ 
35—“K-4"—Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)... 
36—‘‘K-5’—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)..... 
37—"K-6"—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).... 
38—"K-7”—Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.). 
39—“K-8”"—Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.) 
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40—“L-1"—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)...... 00.0 
41—“L-2"—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)... . 00.0 00.0 
42—"L-3”—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)... . 00.0 00.0 
43—“L-4”—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy). .-- 00.0 00.0 
44—“IL-4"—Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport)............ 00.0 00.0 
45—“L-6”—Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.) 00.0 00.0 
46—"L-7”—Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.) 00.0 00.0 
47—"M-1"—Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............ 00.0 00.0 
Submarine Tenders. ; 
1—“Niagara’—New London S. & E. B. Co. 
(QUINCY) eet Bees eel Aihereendistaanies 4.8 4.8 
Colliers. 
9—“Proteus’—Newport News S. B. Co............. 80.4 78.4 
10—‘‘Nereus’’—Newport News S. B. Co............. A 63.9 
12—'"‘Jason”—Maryland Steel Co............ Sect 87.1 
3—‘‘Jupiter’—Mare Island Navy Yar 91.2 
Gun Boat. 
19—“Sacramento”"—Wm. Cramp & Song............ 6.0 1.5 
River Gun Boats. 
“Monocacy’—Mare Island Navy Yard................ 3.6 1.9 
3.6 1.9 


“Palos’"—Mare Island Navy Yard.........000000000.... 
The above statistics have been furnished by the Navy 


Department, Bureau of Construction and Repair. 


GETTING TIME BY RADIO 
Referring to the fact that time signals are sent daily 
from the U. S. Naval Radio Stations, shipmasters are re- 
quested to state in their marine data reports to the Hydro- 
graphic Office what success they have in taking advantage 


of this service and give the following details: State name 


of sending station, position of ship, ship's time, and dis- 


tance from sending station. 
Capt. E. Thomas, of the British steamer “Cestrian,” says: 


“T have been receiving the time signals regularly every 
day except Sundays and holidays. T find it a splendid check 
on my chroncmeter rates. On my last voyage, west bound 
to the Gulf of Mexico, I received the time 160 miles east 
of Abaco, Bahamas, and found that the chronometers were 
out & seconds in a passage of 14 days from Liverpool; that 
is, the ship was 2 miles cast of the chronometer rate. 
must say that the wireless department of the navy is doing 


I 


creat work for safety of seafarers.” 
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LLOYDS REGISTER OF BRITISH AND FOREIGN SHIPPING ISSUE REPORT SHOW. 
ING SHIPBUILDING DURING 1912 


United Kingdom—Particulars of Total Output. 

During 1912, exclusive of war ships, 712 vessels of 1,738,- 
314 tons gross (viz., 643 steamers of 1,720,957 tons and 69 
sailing vessels of 17,557 tons) have been launched in the 
United Kingdom. The sailing ship tonnage is composed. 
however, almost entirely of barges and similar craft. The 
war ships launched at both Government and private yards 
amount to 30 of 191,737 tons displacement. The total out- 
put of the United Kingdom for the year has therefore been 
742 vessels of 1,930,251 tons. 

The output of mercantile tonnage in the United Kingdom 
during 1912 shows a decrease of 65,330 tons on that of last 
year. As regards war vessels the total is 39,049 tons less 
than in 1911. 

Practically the whole: of the tonnage launched has been 
built of steel, and nearly 99 per cent is composed of steam 
tonnage. 

Comparison of Tonnage Afloat, 1911-1912 

Of the total output over 76 per cent, or 1,322,995 tons 
(1,313,683 steam tons and 9,312 sailing tons), has been 
built for registration in the United Kingdom. 

In this connection it should be noted that, from the in- 
formation at present in the possession of Lloyd’s Register, 
the gross tonnage of United Kingdom vessels lost, broken 
up, etce., during the last twelve months appears to have 
been 308,000 tons (286,000 steam, 22,000 sail), while the 
sales to foreign and colonial owners have reached the rec- 
ord total of 704,113 tons (649,368 steam, 54,745 sail). On 
the other hand, 6,144 tons (5,196 steam, 948 sail) were built 
abroad for United Kingdom owners, and purchases from 
foreign and colonial owners during the same period 
amounted to 37,877 tons (36,462 steam, 1,415 sail). 

The steam tonnage of the United Kingdom would thus 
appear to have increased by about 420,000 tons, and the 
sailing tonnage to have decreased by about 65,000 tons. 
The net increase of United Kingdom tonnage at the end 
of 1912 is therefore about 355,000 tons. 

Vessels Launched for Abroad 

The annual amount of tonnage launched for abroad dur- 
ing 1912 was 415,519 tons, forming 23.9 per cent of the 
total output, as compared with 22 1-3 per cent in 1911 and 
19% per cent in 1910. The British Colonies have provided 
the largest amount of work for the shipbuilders of the 
United Kingdom, viz., 47 vessels of 72,970 tons (nearly 
41-5 per cent of the total output). Norway occupies the 
second position with 69,006 tons, being followed by Ger- 
many (43,154 tons), Holland (40,678 tons), Spain (31,320 
tons), and Austria-Hungary (27,962 tons). 

Size and Speed of Vessels 

The number of large steamers launched in the United 
Kingdom during 1912 has greatly exceeded the average of 
recent years. During the years 1892-96, 47 vessels of 6,000 
tons and upwards were launched in the United Kingdom; 
in the following five years, 1897-01, the number rose to 166; 
in the next five years, 1902-06, 156 were launched, and dur- 
ing the five years 1907-11, 167 such vessels were launched. 
Of vessels of 10,000 tons and upwards, only five were 
launched in the five years 1892-96; 32 were launched during 
the five years 1897-01; 29 were launched during the five 
years 1902-06, and 48 during the five years 1907-11. 

The returns for 1912 show that 69 vessels of 6,000 tons 
and above were launched. Of these 16 were over 10,000 
tons each, the largest being the White Star steamship 
“Ceramic,” of 18,600 tons, and the Canadian Pacific steam- 
ers “Empress of Asia” and “Empress of Russia,” 16,850 


tons each. The following are the other vessels of 11,000 
tons and upwards, viz.: 
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Tons|Groas. Tons Gross. 
MN@BtOR”: <i: geen: 14,200 DEM A 2 iiietccasexeas 11,240 
“Niagara” ooo 13,500 “Beltana” sesveeeeh 1,120 
“DOI” ooiccsneesteclsces 11,484 “Benalla” oo. 11,120 
“Desna” ....... paises 11,483 “Kristianiafjord” ...... 11,000 


The average tonnage of steamers launched in the United 
Kingdom during 1912 is 2,676 tons; but if steamers of less 
than 500 tons be excluded the average of the remaining 
steamers reaches 3,955 tons gross, which is a considerable 
advance on the mean of the averages of the previous five 
years. 

Of the vessels launched in the United Kingdom 24 are 
capable of a speed of 16 knots and above. The fastest of 
these are the turbine vessels “Empress of Asia,” “Empress 
of Russia” and “Wahine,” two other turbine steamers in- 
tended for service on the Irish Channel and one for service 
on the Clyde, all designed for a speed of 20 knots. 
Vessels Fitted With Turbines and Internal Combustion 

Engines 

Four steamships, viz., “Ceramic,” “Niagara,” “Reina Vic- 
torla Eugenia” and “Infanta Isabel de Borbon,” with a 
total tonnage of 51,890 tons, are being fitted with a com- 
bination of turbines and reciprocating engines. During 
1912, including the vessels mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, eight steamers were launched with a total ton- 
nage of 42,261 tons which will have turbines only. 

The launches for the year also include 11 vessels of a 
total tonnage of 6,000 tons with internal combustion en- 
zines, the largest being the “Fordonian,” of about 2,000 
tons. These figures also include the “Y. Ddraig Goch,” of 
about 1,000 tons, fitted with gas engine. 

Other Special Types 

Of steamers building on the Isherwood system of lon- 
gitudinal framing, 31 were launched during 1912, with a 
gross total tonnage of 153,702 tons. Including six of these 
vessels with a tonnage of 24,856 tons, there were launched 
during the past year 18 steamers of 90,222 tons for the 
carriage of oil in bulk. The returns also include 7 vessels 
of other special constructional design; 127 steam trawlers, 
whalers and other fishing vessels; 83 dredges and barges; 
24 tugs; 5 yachts; besides a number of other vessels de- 
signed for channel, river and other special services. 

Progress of Shipbuilding During the Year ; 

As regards the movement of the shipbuilding industry 
during the course of 1912, Lloyd’s Register returns show 
that, at the opening of the year, irrespective of war ships, 
1,519,052 tons were being built in the United Kingdom. 
The returns for the March quarter indicated an fncerase 
of about 87,000 tons and 73,000 tons, respectively. The 
amount of tonnage under construction at the end of Decem 
ber (1,970,065 tons), is greater than any ever reached oe 
fore and exceeds by 451,000 tons the amount at which it 
stood at the end of 1911. The total war ship tonnage a 
der construction in the country is now 496,875 tons aa 
placement, as compared with 408,755 tons twelve months 
age, 

Work in Hand at the End of 1912 in 

At the end of December there were under construct is 
including a number of vessels already launched but e 
completed, 69 vessels of between 6,000 and 10,000 ei 
25 of between 10,000 and 15,000 tons; 10 of between 1 an 
and 20,000 tons; 2 of between 20,000 and 40,000 tons, 

2 of over 40,000 tons each. : : 

Many of these are of special interest, amongst which 
the following, not already named in the Doasearren 

(a) The Cunard steamship “Aquitania,” of 45,00 teal: 
two Allan Liners, of 16.000 tons each, and four other 
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Chart Showing the Gross Tonnage Launched in the World and the Gross Tonnage Lost, Broken Up, Etc., Also the Net Addi- 
tion to the World’s Gross Tonnage for Each Year Prom 1892 to 1912. 


ers of a total tonnage of 4,150 tons, all to be fitted with 
steam turbines. 

(b) Nine steamers, with a total gross tonnage of 194,380 
tons, which will all be fitted with a combination of steam 
turbines and reciprocating engines, viz.: “Britannic,” 50,- 
000 tons, White Star Line; one, 32,500 tons, Holland- 
Amerika Line; one, 27,000 tons, Red Star Line; two, 29,900 
tons, Royal Mail S. P. Co.; two, 31,200 tons, Pacific Steam 
Navigation Co.; one, 14,980 tons, Geo. Thompson & Co.; 
one, 8,800 tons, McIlwraith, McEacharn & Co. 

(c) Two vessels of between 3,000 and 4,000 tons each, 
besides a number of small craft, for which the propelling 
power will be internal combustion engines. 

(d) Forty steamers to carry oil in bulk, with a total ton- 
nage of about 231,000 tons. 

(e) Forty-six steamers of about 267,000 tons, which are 
building on the Isherwood longitudinal framing system. 
Thirty-one of these vessels, of about 194,000 tons, are oil- 
carrying vessels, and are included in the figures given in 
paragraph (d). 

Colonies and Foreign Countries 

There have been launched abroad, during the year, 1,007 
vessels of 1,163,255 tons (720 steamers of 1,074,911 tons 
and 287 sailing vessels of 88,344 tons). These figures 
show the very large increase of about 317,000 tons as 
compared with those for 1911. Among forefgn countries 
the leading places are held by Germany (375,317 tons), the 
United States of America (284,223 tons), France (110,734 
tons), Holland (99,439 tons), Japan (57,755 tons), and Nor- 
way (50,255 tons). 

The returns for the year include 36 vessels of between 
4,000 and 6,000 tons; 27 of between 6,000 and 8,000 tons; 
3 of between 8,000 and 10,000 tons; and the fast turbine 
Steamer “Imperator,” of about 52,000 tons, launched in 
Germany. In addition, 4 colliers of about 10,000 tons each 
Were launched for the United States Navy. During 1912 
Seven vessels of over 3,000 tons each, to be fitted with in- 
ternal combustion engines, were launched abroad. Their 
aggregate tonnage amounted to about 30,000 tons. Two 
other vessels of over 1,000 tons each, and a large number 
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of vessels of small tonnage similarly fitted were also 


launched. 
The output abroad for the year also includes 10 oil- 


carrying steamers of a total tonnage of 44,154 tons. 

The total output of war vessels abroad (144 of 342,892 
tons displacement) shows the large decrease of over 195,- 
000 tons displacement on the figures for the preceding year. 

United States 

The tonnage reported from the United States (284,223 
tons) is over 112,000 tons higher than that of the previous 
year. The bulk of this increase is due to the greater 
activity of the shipyards on the coast. The tonnage 
launched on the Great Lakes amounts to nearly 90,000 
tons, and includes six vessels of over 5,000 tons, the largest 
being of about 8,600 tons. On the coast there were only 
launched 4 sea-going merchant steamers of between 5,000 
and 7,000 tons each, and 4 colliers of about: 10,000 tons 
each for the United States Navy, one of which, the “Jupi- 
ter,” is to be driven by electric motors worked by an alter- 
nator connected to steam turbines. 

Besides the above vessels, there were building at the 
end of 1912, 11 merchant steamers of between 5,000 and 
9,000 tons each. 

At the end of December there were under construction 
abroad 1,368,671 tons gross (1,337,078 tons steam and 31,- 
593 tons sail). Germany occupies the first position with 
542,519 tons, and next come the United States with 236,- 
185 tons, France with 175,588 tons, and Holland with 114,- 
811 tons. These figures are exclusive of vessels for ser- 
vice on inland rivers. Of vessels the construction of which 
had been actually commenced, but which were not yet 
launched, there were 73 steamers of between 5,000 and 
10,000 tons (30 of which are builidng in Germany); 7 
steamers of between 10,000 and 15,000 tons, and 5 steam- 
ers of over 20,000 tons, all in Germany, the largest being 
of about 58,000 tons and 35,000 tons, respectively. These 
figures include 3 vessels (96,000 tons) to be fitted with 
turbines; 3 of 39,000 tons with a combination of turbines 
and reciprocating engines, and 6 of 33,000 tons to be fitted 


with internal combustion engines. 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SHIP FROM THE EVOLUTION OF THE BOAT 


By Jos. RB. Oldham, WN. A. 


HE builder of the first open boat, that child of the 
; ages, constructed with narrow plank and stiffened with 


bent cross-ribs, would be more than surprised were 
he to awake in the flowery kingdom or on the banks of the 
Nile, after his infinitely more prolonged sleep than that 
enjoyed by the amiable Dutchman Rip Van Winkle, to be- 
hold the marvelous development of his crude construction, 
built from necessity and regardless of scientific lore, but 
which is the genesis from which the fifty thousand ton 
leviathan, as well as the fifty mile an hour war craft, are 
developed. And it may be that greater merit is due that 
aboriginal shipwright who, without examples to inspire 
‘or precepts to guide, produced the first Sanpan or Junk 
with center or lee-boards; than is due that splendid genius 
who designed and constructed the “Great Eastern,” the 
first longitudinally constructed ship, but who: had the ad- 
vantage of standing on the “Britannia” bridge, which 
proved the ample tenacity of iron riveted connections; and 
who then surveyed the celebrated “Great Britain,” demon- 
strating the reliability of iron frames and shell plating, 
though attached to an oak keel, forming a combination 
which no waves could destroy nor storms long delay. These 
ships gave perfect satisfaction to those in charge of them 
at sea, but their cargo holds were too capacious for the 
freight accumulation and handling facilities of these days, 


and to this must be ascribed the financial failure of 
Brunel’s greatest achievement. 


It may, now be demonstrable that the old, or even antt- 
deluvian, open boat, the ancient Spanish Caravel; and 
the greatest iron structure of A. D. 1858, are each, re- 
spectively, the prototypes of the modern motor boat, the 
steel screw collier, and the most modern trans-Atlantic 


liner, in which type naval architecture finds its highest 
expression. 


Up to about a decade ago, high speed power boats were 
commonly constructed with deep deadwood aft, very simi- 
lar to the old fishing boats, with the waterline tapering 
away horizontally to a thin edged stern post which was 
deeply immersed. But it was then discovered that less 
frictional and eddy resistance accrued with a very broad 
waterline associated with the lightest draft at the ex- 
treme after end. 

Whether the designer of that new form had seen the 
east coast “Cobles,” or not, is problematical, but their 
profile was like Figure 1. Their aftermost section similar 
to Figure 1. From this it may be inferred that the model 
of the modern high speed motor boat was virtually in 
existence some hundreds of years age, as no one on the 
banks of the Tyne, Wear, or at the Hartlepools, appear 


able to fix a limit to the antiquity of those easily propelled 


and most seaworthy little craft. Now, if we take another 


step forward from the motor boat to the East Coast Screw 
“Collier,” it may be seen that her structural design closely 
resembles the ancient Spanish “Galleons,” such as the 
classic “Santa Maria,” as cach, though not of great length, 
have two “breaks,” and raised decks between mid’ length 
and the stern, several of these vessels were built on the 
east coast and elsewhere, under my supervision about the 


years 1880-5. We, who are still living under the sun, 


seem almost incapable of discovering anything that is ab- 
solutely new even in mechanical construction, as even the 
latest improvement, or amendment, to one of the greatest 
of structures, was fully exemplified when the best of hulls 
was broken up and sold for scrap iron on the west bank of 
the Mersey about a quarter of a century ago. Had this 


example been closely followed an inestimable saving might 
have resulted. 
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A common form, of bottom construction, even in the 
largest structures. was like Figure 6, now, it would not 
demand the highest talent to place a ban on such a ee 
nection between the bottom and sides, it being lamentably 
weak at the point A, consequently, to attain aye . 
form we must again draw upon the genius of Brunel ue 
continue the upper bottom up the sides by a regular ee 
forming an inner skin as shown in Figure 7, or in a a ” 
section drawn within the outline of the great “Imperator 
Which makes the “Great Eastern” look small. For dee 
structural strength possibly no large ship has ever ae 
the “Clympic,” as improved in the manner showD by os 
Pacific Marine Review of February, 1915. 1 cee i 
the steel used in this improvement. will equal ue Oe: 
one-half of the weight of the steamers “Siberia” oF‘ ae 
and the total cost would probably equal es an : "arate 
thousand ton “tramp” steamer, while the augmented The 
of water, due to weight added, will be about two oP cted 
enjoyment. of passengers, however, will not be of 
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by this increased immersion; the vessel being fitted up 


luxuriously, like the ‘cabins de luxe of a Grecian or Roman 
galley, with paintings, statuary, ‘marble baths and _ li- 
braries.” 

The great firm who have built most of these large ves- 
sels, seem to have had more than their share of ill-luck, 
at least I know of nothing equal to their misfortunes, al- 
though the late Duke of Devonshire was not far behind 
when, as head of the great Barrow Shipbuilding Works, he 
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An oil-engined vessel, the “Fordonian,” has just been 
finished and has received her initial trials. The ship was 
built by the Clyde Shipbuilding and Engineering Company, 
Limited, of Port Glasgow, Scotland, and is the first vessel 
built on the Clyde propelled by two-stroke cycle Diesel 


oil engines. 
The Canadian Engineer has the following regarding the 


“Fordonian” : 

The leading dimensions of the ship are 250 ft. long, 42 
ft. 6 in. beam, 16 ft. 10 in. moulded depth to the main 
deck, and 26 ft. 6 in. to the awning deck. The “Fordonian” 
has a 2-ft. frame pitch, and a dead-weight cargo-carrying 
capacity of 3,300 tons on 16 ft. 6 in. draught. The draught 
on service is restricted to 14 ft., and the dead-weight ca- 
pacity is thus reduced to 2,200 tons. She is built to Lloyd’s 
highest class for the Canadian Interlake Line, Limited, 
of Toronto, for grain-carrying on the Great Lakes of 
Canada. 

As with sister-ships, there are two masts with derricks 
on each, and the chart-house and navigating bridge are 
situated right forward. The rudder is balanced and is of 
large area. In the trials the vessel turned almost in her 
own length, and when the helm was put hard over she 


‘almost came to a dead stop. 


The propeller is 11 ft. 9 in. in diameter by 9 ft. pitch. 

The main propelling engine is a four-cylinder two-stroke 
cycle single-acting Carels type of Diesel oil-engine. The 
cylinder dimensions are 460 mm. (18.1 in.) diameter by 
820 mm. (32.25 in.) stroke, and the engine runs normally 
at about 100 revolutions per minute. The bed-plate is of 
cast iron and is of the usual marine design, having a flat 
bottom and being supported in the centre as well as at 
the sides. This design contrasts with that evolved by many 
Continental makers, who prefer the bed-plate supported 
at the sides only, with the cross-members of deep box 
Section carrying the main bearings, which have forced 
lubrication. The columns of the engine are of the usual 
box section, bolted rigidly together at the top, and are 
very thick, to withstand the tension stresses consequent 
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S. .S “FORDONIAN” NEW CANADIAN OIL-ENGINED VESSEL 


had to take back the “City of Rome” as a partial failure. 
Then, it was understood at the Liverpool Registry, that 
the alterations to the (then) new “Britannic” cost Messrs. 
Harland & Wolff some three hundred thousand dollars; but 
possibly Messrs. Ismay Imrie contributed some part of 


that loss, On the other hand, however, there is a very 


nice balance to the credit of the builders of the “Olympic.” 
Iron decks, pole masts, midships cabins, and also straight 
stems, at least in the Atlantic trade, were introduced al- 


most solely by Harland & Wolff. 


upon the high pressures of the Diesel cycle. These tend 


to give great rigidity; the engine ran entirely free from 
vibration. With this design of support the bed-plate must 
be strong to take the bending stresses between the col- 
umn feet and the main bearings. 

The arrangement of the engine into two units of two 
cylinders each permits of a two-piece crank-shaft in inter- 
changeable halves, of the vertical spiral drive for the 
valve gear being taken from the centre of the engine, 
and also of the scavenging-pumps being driven from the 
two centre crossheads by links, as with the air-pump of 
steam-engines. The dimensions of the double-acting scav- 
enging air-pumps are 27% in. in diameter with a 23%-in. 
stroke, and give thus a ratio of free air compressed for 


scavenging to combustion air taken into the main cylin-- 


ders of 1.65, which is higher than the usual practice. The 
pressure of the scavenging air is 3 lb. per sq. in. 

The system of lubrication is interesting. For the main 
bearings solidified oil is used, for the crank-pin bearings 
the ordinary drip-feed suffices, and the bearing pressures 
for the main and crank-pin bearings-are respectively about 
300 Ib. and 650 lb. per sq. in. For the lubrication of the 
crosshead bearing, a small lubricating-oil forcing-pump is 
attached to each crosshead, and worked by the swing of 
each connecting-rod, as shown. This system of lubrica- 
tion permits of an open crank-case, and the bottom end 
bearings can always be easily felt by the engineer on 
watch. There are two guides for each, such being Messrs. 
Carels’ practice for oil-engines. The piston is lubricated 
by four Mollerup lubricators, which force the oil between 
the piston and the cylinder; there are four inlets to the 
cylinder, and they are arranged to enter on the fore-and-aft 
and athwartship centre lines. _ 

The control of the engine is by means of one wheel and 
two levers on the starting-platform; one lever controls 
the compressed-air engine, which gives the cam-shaft its 
angular displacement by raising or lowering the vertical 
driving-shaft, and also gives the manoeuvering-shaft its 
fore-and-aft movement. The other lever controls the fuel. 
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The wheel operated by hand, gives the manoeuvering-shaft 
its rotary motion. The cams upon the manoeuvering- 
shaft act upon the suction-valves of the fuel-oil pump. 
Hand control is also provided by the handle on the col- 
umn, which actuates a shaft running fore and aft on the 
engine, and so sets all the fuel-pump suction-valves. A\l- 
though compressed air is used for actuating the vertical 
shaft, causing the angular rotation of the cam-shaft and 


the rotation and displacement of the manoeuvering-shaft, 
hand-gear in emergency may be used. 


There is fuel storage in two oil-tanks placed on both 
sides of the oil-fired donkey boiler, and two ready-use 
tanks are placed aft of the engine room, and are provided 
with steam heating coils, while the oil is filtered, on its 
way to the fuel-pumps of the main engines, through 15- 
gallon filters in the engine-room. In all 105 tons of oil 
fuel is carried, whereas with the sister steamships 250 
tons of coal is required. The consumption per day for 
all purposes is 5 tons of oil fuel, against 14 tons of coal. 

The fuel consumption of this engine is 0.47 Ib. per brake 
horse-power per hour, and this is good practice for two- 
stroke cycle engines with the scavenging-pump and air- 
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compressor driven off the main engine. The pressure of 
compression is 490 Ib. per sq. in. The indicated horse- 
power at 102 revolutions per minute and 90 Ib. per sq. 
in. is 970; 10 knots were achieved with the engines doing 
128 revolutions per minute. The maximum revolutions 
were 140, the normal about 102, and the minimum 46. The 
results will undoubtedly be improved upon when the en- 
gines are finally tuned up, as prior to the trial trip they 
had only been run in ‘dock trials for twelve hours in all. 
This is exactly the same treatment as is given to steam- 
engines. 

The crank-shaft is in two interchangeable pieces, and 
there are two scavenging-pumps of large capacity. The 
auxiliary air-compressor is of half the capacity of the 
main compressor, and since the vertical shaft drive for 
the valve-gear is in the centre of the engine, should the 
compressor give out, one scavenging-pump fail, or even 
the crank-shaft break, the main engine will still develop 
more than half its normal power. This type of engine 
seems very suited to the propulsion of cargo boats, and the 
saving in space consequent upon the adoption of the Diesel 
engine for this ship is five frame spaces, aggregating 10 
ft., some 33 per cent of the machinery space. 


AN UNUSUALLY QUICK REPAIR OF A CONNECTING ROD—WORK EXECUTED 


BY THERMIT PROCESS FOR SS. 


An extraordinary quick repair was executed for the 
Clyde Line last December when the connecting rod of one 
of the main engines of the S. S. “Iroquois” broke while the 
vessel was at sea. A wireless message to this effect was 
sent to the general offices of the Clyde Line and they im- 
mediately communicated with the Goldschmidt Thermit 
Company and arranged for a representative to meet the 


“Troquois” upon her arrival. The steamer reached her 


pier at eleven p. m. Tuesday, December 24th, and the con- 
necting rod was immediately removed, placed on a truck 
and taken to the Jersey City Repair Shops of the Gold- 
schmidt Thermit Company. Work was then started to 
prepare the broken piece for welding. To do this, part of 
it had to be cut away along the line of the fracture so as 
to provide a space about one inch wide for thermit steel 
to flow into. The parts were then lined up and surrounded 
py a mold which provided for a reinforcement or collar all 
around the broken parts which was later to be filled with 
steel from the thermit reaction. This mold was completed 
early Christmas morning and the operation of preheating 
commenced. This was done with a compressed air gasoline 
toreh which brought the broken sections inside of the mold 
to a bright red heat, at which time the charge of thermit 


Connecting 
Ww: 


Rod of 8S. 8S. “Iroquois” Showing Pinished weld 
ith Metal Left in Pouring Gate and User, Which 
was Afterwards Removed 
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was ignited in the crucible suspended over the pouring 
gate of the mold. The thermit reaction produces liquid 
steel in half a minute and this steel being twice as hot as 
ordinary molten steel will melt the metal that it comes 
in contact with and amalgamate with it to form a single 
homogenous mass. In this repair therefore the thermit 
steel was tapped into the mold where it amalgamated with 
the metal of the connecting rod and the whole cooled down 
into one solid piece. 

As stated, this work was completed on Christmas day 
and the rod was allowed to cool over night. On the morn- 
ing of December 26th the mold was dismantled, the weld 
trimmed up and the rod returned to the steamer. She 
was due to sail early in the afternoon of the 26th and could 
have done so had she not been held up for a few hours 
on account of cargo. No delay at all was occasioned by 
the repair of the connecting rod. 


Our readers may be interested to know that two vessels 
of the Clyde Line “The Apache” and the “Arapahoe” have 
thermit welds on their stern frames. The “Apache” was 
welded July, 1905, and the “Arapahoe” in June, 1909. 

The Thermit process offers many advantages atid 
pairs of this character owing to the fact that the sections 
can be welded without their removal from the vessel and 
without keeping the vessel in dry dock more than Sade 
three days at the most. The saving in dry dock ane 
is a very large item and the fact that the vessel can be 
so quickly restored to service is another great advantage: 

a a ee 

The Ballin Watertube Boiler Company, of Portland, sre 
has had a very successful year and the contracts receaty 
received by this company include a boiler for the steamer 
“Rochelle,” used on the coasting lumber trade; two for 
the Portland fireboat of 7,000 square feet of H. ieee 
the U. S. ocean-going dredge “P. 8. Michie” of 6,600 ane 
feet H. S.; two for the new steamer “Tacoma,” building - 
the Inland Navigation Company, boilers naving 1 f 
square feet; and two boilers for the Duwamish water®% 
dredge, having 7,000 square feet H. 8. 
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On or before March Ist a fog alarm is to be established 
by the Dominion Government at the Cape Mudge Light 
Station, immediately south of the lighthouse, lat. N. 50 
deg. 5 sec., long. W. 125 deg. 13 min. 18 sec; the same to 
be a diaphone operated with air, compressed by an oil 
engine. It will give one blast of two seconds’ duration 
every thirty seconds, thus: Blast, 2 secs.; silent interval, 
28 secs.; blast, 2 secs.; silent interval, 28 secs.. 

Arthur Passage, Herbert Reef—Light to be established 
on beacon. Former notice—No. 15 (36) of 1911. Position 
—Cn the southernmost rock of Herbert Reef, lat. N 54 deg. 
1 min., long. W. 130 deg. 14 min. Light to be established— 
A light will be established on this concrete beacon with- 
out further notice. Character—White light, automatically 
occulted at short intervals. Elevation—32 feet. Visibility 
—11 miles from all points of approach by water. Order— 
Dioptric. Illuminant—Acetylene, generated automatically. 
Structure—Steel cylindrical tank standing on the concrete 
beacon and surmounted by a pyramidal steel frame sup- 
porting the lantern. Color—The steel tank and steel frame 
are painted white. Remarks—The light will be unwatched. 

Chatham Sound, Holland Island. New lighthouse. 
Change in character of light. Former notice—No 67 (188) 
of 1912. Position—On Holland Island, lat. N. 54 deg. 10 
min. 19 sec., long. W. 130 deg. 21 min. 42 sec. Character— 
Fixed white light. Elevation—45 feet. Visibility—12 miles 
from all points of approach. Power—750 candles. Order 
—Fourth dioptric. 
under an incandescent mantle. Structure—Rectangular 
building, standing on a concrete foundation. The tower 
is square and rises above the roof from the northwest cor- 
ner of the builidng. Octagonal lantern. Material—Build- 
ing, wood; lantern, iron. Color—Building white with a red 
roof; lantern red. Height—43 feet from the top of the 
concrete foundation to the top of the ventilator of the lan- 
tern. Remarks—A diaphone fog alarm is being installed in 
this lighthouse, of which further notice will be given when 
it is ready to be put in operation. 

The United States Government has recently purchased 
from the Safety Car Heating & Lighting Company of New 
York 43 Pintsch beacons for use on the St. Mary’s river. 
These beacons will use high-pressure Pintsch gas and 6- 
foot high-pressure Pintsch gas flasks. They will also use 
300 mm. Pintsch mantle lanterns. , 

The United States Government has also purchased from 
this company five range lights for use on the Detroit river. 


Willamette River, Oregon—Channel to Portland—Linton 
Landing light—Characteristic of light changed and inten- 
sity decreased, January 13, by changing from fixed white 


Iluminant—Petroleum vapor, burned 


to a fixed red light, decreasing the intensity from 45 to 15 
candlepower. 

Stephens Passage, Alaska—Grave Point light established 
—light permanently discontinued January 3. 

A group flashing white light, of about 180 candlepower, 


showing a double flash every 10 seconds, thus: 
Flash, 0.5 sec.; eclipse, 1.5 sec.; flash, 0.5 sec.; eclipse, 


7.5 sec, 

Established about 45 feet above water, on top of a 
small white wooden house on extreme end of point. 

Midway Island light, 151 deg. true (SE. by E. 7-16 E. 
mag.) Station Point, tangent, 199 deg. true (S. by BE, % 
E. mag.) Grand Island, left tangent, 301 deg. true (NNW. 
3% mag.) Position: Lat., 58 deg. 03 min. 33 sec. N:; long., 
134 deg. 02 min. 29 sec. W. The illuminating apparatus 
is a lens lantern burning acetylene. The light is un- 
watched. 

Johnstone Strait, B. C.—Cracroft Island, westward of 
Bcat Harbor. Light to be established. Date of establish- 
ment—Cn or about March Ist, 1913, without further notice. 
Position—On south side of Cracroft Island, about three- 
quarters mile west of Boat Harbor, seven-tenths mile, 262 
deg. 40 min. (S. 57 deg. W. Mag.) from the southwest ex- 
tremity of the island in Boat Harbor. Lat. N. 50 deg. 32 
min, 17 sec., long. W. 126 deg. 34 min. 42 sec. Character— 
White light, automatically occulted at short intervals. 
Elevation—60 feet. Visibility—13 miles from all points of 
approach by water. Order—Dioptric. Illuminant—Acety- 
lene, generated automatically. Structure—Steel cylindrical 
tank standing on a steel framework and surmounted by a 
pyramidal steel frame supporting the lantern. Color— 
White. Remarks—The light will be unwatched. 

Tolmie Channel, B. C.—Swindle Island, Separation Point. 
Gas-lighted beacon established. Position—On Separation 
Point, the north point of Swindle Island. Lat. N. 52 deg. 41 
min. 20 sec., long. W. 128 deg. 34 min. Character—White 
light, automatically occulted at short intervals. Elevation 
Visibility—10 miles from all points of approach 
by water. Order—Dioptric. Iluminant—Acetylene, gen- 
erated automatically. Structure—Steel cylindrical tank 
standing on a steel framework and surmounted by a pyra- 
midal steel frame supporting the lantern. Color—White. 
Remarks—The light is unwatched. 

Queen Charlotte Islands.—Houston Stewart Channel, Flat 
Rock. Light discontinued, beacon removed. Former no- 
tice—No. 100 (280) of 1912. Position—On Flat Rock. Lat. 
N. 52 deg. 6 min. 30 sec.; long. W. 131 deg. 12 min, 30 sec. 
Light discontinued—The occulting white light has been 
discontinued. Beacon removed—The gas beacon has been 
removed to Separation Point, Tolmie Channel. 


—31 feet. 


Union Marine Insurance Company, Lid 


Head Office Liverpool, England ; 
_ Losses made payable at any principal ports of the world. 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & CO., Inc. 
Marine Insurance Department 


Norman Waterhouse in Charge 
625 to 645 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 


Telephone Main 2676 
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THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW’S CHANGE OF 
OWNERSHIP 


During the past month the transfer of the Pacific Ma- 
rine Review has been successfully accomplished from its 
founder and former owner Mr. H. B. Jayne to its new 
proprietor Mr. J. S. Hines, who has bought this publication 
outright. The future aims of the new owner will be mani- 
fold. ‘ 

It will not only be his earnest endeavor to continue to 
uphold the high standard of this: ‘The only Pacific 
Coast publication devoted entirely to shipping,” but to 
greatly improve its volume and general appearance. 

In this direction he desires to in particular emphasize 
that the columns of this publication are open to any just 
and fair discussion on all shipping matters of importance, 
legislative or otherwise, offer its space for such purpose 
and pledges its good will to all interested. The Pacific 
Marine Review is in the field to serve, support and further 
the shipping interests in general and of the Pacific in par- 
ticular. It was called into existence for that purpose in 
the spirit of which it will earnestly continue and on an 
enlarged scale, providing the enlargement and general im- 
provement meets with the just and necessary appreciation 
which such steps warrant. 

A shipping paper naturally stands on its merits. The 
Pacific Marine Review is not in the field for charity, but 
for business interests on which it must rely for its future 
support. 

We shall continue to the best of our ability, with such 
support as we solicit from all our present friends and 
those to come, to defend, support and further the interests 
of shipping on the Pacific in the coastwise and offshore 
trade. 


THE DISCARDED SEAMEN’S BILL 


As editorially prognosticated in our February issue the 
Senate committee on commerce has reported the Seamen’s 
pill out with most radical amendments and “John Have- 
lock Wilson and Company” have to seriously guess again! 
Rigid provision which is made against threats or force to 
prevent any person from taking employment on board of 
yessels must have come somewhat unexpected to the above 
mentioned corporation. 

Reasonable improvements are made in forecastle condi- 
tions and advances of wages are abolished. 

The committee expects to pass the bill as amended, but 
prospects of agreement in conference are doubtful. 

Will the defenders of this vicious bill now appreciate 
the good they are having? 


Go gle 
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OUR NEW PRESIDENT 


What a remarkable event! We have witnessed a change 
in the national administration of our country which seem- 
ingly has not arrested a single wheel in our great indus- 
trial system and by all appearance will not in any way 
hinder our future activities and prosperity. 

It is @ good omen in this epoch-making period of constant 
fluxion where new forces of civilization give steadfast rise 
to new conditions and large problems. The application of 
progressive remedies has long since become imperative to 
meet and conscientiously solve the resulting situation. 


President Woodrow Wilson fully realizes the almost stag- 
gering load of responsibility thrust upon him, and we ad- 
mire his courage and the spirit in which he has assumed 
such obligative duties. 

Timid evasiveness and promises not kept in the past has 
made this great republic more or less the victim of cir- 
cumstances wholly out of harmony with our traditions and 
policies. We now have reason to feel doubly assured of 
the dawn of a new era under most auspicious circum- 
stances. In paying homage to our new President as a pro- 
found thinker, a teacher, economist, lawyer, historian and 
ardent student, in possession of courage, righteousness and 
energy, Mr. Wilson embodies, indeed, the finest qualities, 
bespeaking of true qualification for the highest office of 
this great country, the gift of the people of an expectant 
and admiring nation! a 

No one can possibly doubt President Wilson’s: sincerity 
and capacity for remarkable executive abilities in which 
the nation has such absolute faith. 

The closing words of his inaugural address truly ring 
home and are particularly appealing to all adherers of true 
democratic principles: 

“And yet it will be no cool process of mere science. The 
nation has been deeply stirred, stirred by a solemn passion, 
stirred by the knowledge of wrong, of ideals lost, of govern- 
ment too often debauched and made an instrument of evil. 
The feelings with which we face this new age of right and 


- opportunity sweep across our heart-strings like some alr 


out of God’s own presence, where justice and mercy are 
reconciled and the judge and the brother are one. We 
know our task to be no mere task of politics, but & task 
which shall search us through and through, whether we 
be able to understand our time and the need of our people, 
whether we be indeed their spokesmen and interpreters, 
whether we have the pure heart to comprehend and the 
rectified will to choose our high course of action. 

“This is not a day of triumph; it is a day of dedication. 
Here muster, not the forces of party, but the forces of 
humanity. Men's hearts wait upon us; men’s lives hang 
in the balance; men’s hopes call upon us to say what we 
will do. Who shall live up to the great trust? Who dares 
fail to try? I summon all honest men, all patriotic, all 
forward-looking men, to my side. God helping me, I a 
not fail them, if they will but counsel and sustain me. 


WE MUST HAVE THE BEST 

With the change in national administration, the Pacific 
Marine Review is particularly interested in the adminis- 
trative bureaus pertaining to maritime affairs. 

The rejuvenation of over-ripe executive boards, the peur 
ing of dead branches and less sterile perception by new 
sages in possession of true sagacity, more applicable to 
time and condition, becomes a paramount Issue. 

Several of our contemporaries have been active since uss 
November election and are still striving to if possible Bud 
tain officials who during the past consecutive Republican 
administrations were comfortably seated in the govern 
ment armchair due to the influence of political bosse* aud 
their associates. 
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These officials weilded a sway, without timely exercis- 
ing their power and sound judgment, and neglected to rec- 
ommend and adjust rulings impartial to the shipping in- 
terests of the country at large. 

We can but admire President Wilson’s action in calling 
an extra session of Congress as a promising forerunner of 
a business administration. In private and _ corporate 
affairs of every important business undertaking, men of 
training and known capacity are selected for executive 
places and it may be truly expected that in this new era 
of progressive government administration, the system of 
favoritism and privilege, generally lacking in essential 
ability, will become of the past. 

We need experts in the employ of the government on 
maritime matters—not politicians—experts upon whose 
experience, word and skill the United States government 
can absolutely rely to make just and fair recommenda- 
tions, protecting the legal and moral rights of the travel- 
ling public and the maligned shipowner as well as those 
belonging to the seafaring fraternity. The pruning of 
barren branches is indeed imperative for a successful gov- 
ernment. Blunders have been committed during the past 
administration, some of which are actually retroactive 
upon the already sadly handicapped Merchant Marine. 

It is only due to the efforts of those who are sincerely 
interested in the welfare of shipping that such absurd rul- 
ings which lack foresight and true knowledge were finally 
amended. Some of these rules were called into force with- 
out due consideration to climatic conditions in a country 
of such immense area as ours and were to be enforced in 
particularly favored waters, which seek their equal in any 
part of the world. , 

We sincerely trust that many new appointments will be 
made and a superior type of men chosen for every par- 
ticular sphere in these responsible positions. Men, who 
have acquired demonstrative ability and have proven their 
fitness and real genius, essential for such executive man- 
agement, must be appointed and paid accordingly. 

The old time tactics of political pull and the good will 
of those for whom one is expected to work during election 
as poll-worker is repulsive to every clean and honest citi- 
zen. Do not let it be said of this new administration that 
business alone wants able men and the government does 
not! 

Learning, honor and integrity are alike necessary in 
those who are called upon to discharge these responsible 
duties for the government. The future reputation of the 
country in maritime affairs rests, in a very large measure, 
on those who are in charge of these respective offices and 
the guarantee of the peaceful enjoyment of progress, 
liberty and property must be sought in the character, abil- 
ity and moral qualities of all government officials. 


AN URGENT NECESSITY 

The segregation of the various duties of our Steamboat 
Inspection Service to the better advantage of the inspectors 
and to the benefit of those who in point of law come under 
their jurisdiction is indeed an urgent necessity. 

The need for the establishment of proper marine courts in 
charge of admiralty judges assisted by specially appointed 
nautical—and marine engineer—assessors (as the case may 
require) in the different supervising districts of the United 
States Steamboat Inspection Service, has been a long felt 
want. 

All local inspectors, supervising inspectors and the su- 
Pervising inspector general, should be relieved of all au- 
thority to sit in judgment for suspension or revocation 
of any U. S. license of master, engineer or officer in case 
of accident to their respective charges caused by neglect 
or otherwise. The old time and still existing conditions 
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become more a matter of serious concern when one con- 
templates the power and great responsibility invested in 
steamboat inspectors. Many of these, it is well known, 
cannot be considered the peers of the increasing number 
of highly educated and up-to-date shipmasters and marine 
engineers, among whom none are infallible, but who are 
always in charge of the ever perfecting floating wonders 
of naval architecture. 

Our Canadian neighbors have with due foresight im- 
proved these conditions and are continuaHy bettering such 
vital matters by sane legislation proposed by their efficient 
Minister of Marine and Fisheries, endeavoring to do full 
justice to those particularly concerned. 

Can the judgment of an engineer (inspector of boilers) 
be considered competent in either criticism or comment 
upon the action of a master in command of a vessel? Can 
a master mariner (inspector of hulls) be considered com- 
petent to render a decision for or against the action of an 
engineer in charge of the complicated machinery of a 
vessel? Decision in either of the above cases may result 
in the suspension or revocation of these respective li- | 
censes, or the license of any other officer on shipboard. 

Both professions are entirely different from each other 
and no one man can possibly become efficient in both in 
the Merchant Service, and it is doubtful if this can be ac- 
complished in the Naval Service. Each profession requires 
years of training, study and long experience in their particu- 
lar spheres in order to become efficient in either. There re- 
spective acquired positions may be termed “in charge of 
on or below the deck of a steamship.” 

No one would choose to go to a lawyer to be treated 
for an illness nor to a doctor for legal advice. Then why 
should matters pertaining to nautical hearings be en- 
trusted to the care of ex-engineers and marine engineering 
matters approved or vetoed by ex-navigators, as our laws 
now allow. 

The seafarer feels the burden of oppression and injustice 
as much as those of other professions where the means of 
a livelihood is at stake. It is but fair to demand that the 
interpretation of the law should rest with a trained and 
judicial mind, and in marine matters assistance should be 
rendered by impartial experts in either profession so con- 
cerned. 

Revise or amend our old worn out law system and accom- 
plish what other maritime nations have long since had in 
just and successful operation. Let us bear in mind that 
the law which coerces the exaltation of a profession so 
essential to any country as that of the seafarer cannot be 
vindicated upon any principles of justice or reconciled to 
any rational theory of government. 


REPORTS REGARDING NEW SHIPS FOR TOYO KISEN 
KAISHA ERRONEOUS 


Quite recently several articles have appeared in the 
daily press regarding a proposed addition to the fleet of 
the Toyo Kisen Kaisha, which company operates a line of 
steamers from San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and 
the Far East. 

On inquiry at the San Francisco office of this company 
we are advised as follows: 

“We beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of Febru- 
ary 3rd, re report that this company is to soon add two more 
vessels to its fleet, and in reply would advise that if any 
such advice has come to your attention it is erroneous, as 
it is not the intention of this company to increase its fleet 
of steamers. Of late various articles have appeared in 
the press to the effect that the Toyo Kisen Kaisha was tc 
build or purchase two more steamers, but we are at a loss 
to understand on what these rumors are based as nothing 
of the kind is even under contemplation.” 
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THE SEPARATION OF THE PACIFIC MAIL AND THE 
SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND §&. 8, CO. 


As the result of the general unmerging of the Harriman 
properties, caused by the decision of the supreme court 
which has ordered the dissolution of the Union and 
Southern Pacific Railroad companies and allied concerns, 
these two large companies are now establishing themselves 
as separate units. 

In the dissolution of the two immense corporations the 
Pacific Marine Review is particularly interested in the 
steamship owneries of these companies. The Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company and the San Francisco-Portland Steam- 
ship Company have heretofore been under the capable 


management of Mr. R. P. Schwerin as vice-president and’ 


general manager. The Southern Pacific will retain its 
control of the Pacific Mail but the San Francisco-Portland 
Steamship Company is transferred under the supervision 
of the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Com- 
pany, of which Mr. J. D. Farrell is president. Mr. Farrell is 
well known as the former president of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., and later of the Great Northern Steamship 
Company. In connection with the above changes Presi- 
dent J. D. Farrell announced the following appointments: 
G. L. Blair, general manager, headquarters in San Fran- 
cisco; H. W. Deans, assistant to the general manager, 
with headquarters in San Francisco; R, L. Blaisdell, uditor, 
headquarters in Portland, Or.; R. L. Barnes, treasurer, 
with headquarters in San Francisco; R. L. Blaisdell, auditor, 
mechanic, with headquarters in Portland, Ore. 


SAILINGS FOR ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COM- 
PANY’S PACIFIC SERVICE ANNOUNCED 


Messrs, Frank Waterhouse & Co., Inc., agents for the 
above company, announce the following sailings from 
Europe for this coast: 

S. S. “Falls of Orchy,” March 14; “Monmouthshire,” May 
9; “Den of Ruthven,” June 6; “Glenlogan,” July 4; “Den 
of Crombie,” August 1; “Den of Glamis,’ August 29; 
“Steamer,” September 26; “Glenstrae,” October 24. 

The “Falls of Orchy” is due to arrive in Seattle on June 
12 and the “Monmouthshire” on August 12, 

The above named steamers will be dispatched from Se- 
attle to Europe in the order shown, via Yokohama, Kobe, 
Moji, Shanghai, Hongkong, Manila, Singapore, Suez, Port 
Said, London, Antwerp and Rotterdam, from which it will 
be noted a regular monthly service from September 1 of 
first class steamers owned by one of the largest water 
transportation companies in the world is being offered. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. will be represented in 
this service by The English Coaling Co., Ltd. at Port 
Said and Suez; Messrs. Skrine & Co., at Colombo; Messrs. 
Boustead & Co., at Penang and Singapore; Boustead, 
Hampshire & Co., at Port Swettenham; Jardine, Matheson 
& Co., Ltd., at Hongkong and Shanghai; Sale & Frazar, 
at Kobe and Yokohama; Macleod & Co., at Manila; Sale 
& Frazar, at Moji. 

Complete schedules will be prepared as quickly as pos- 
sible, and information concerning same published in an 
early issue of the Pacific Marine Review. 


Ss. S. “AJAX” TO BE ADDED TO PUGET SOUND-HONG. 
KONG SERVICE OF BLUE FUNNEL LINE 


Messrs. Alfred Holt & Co., owners of the Blue Funnel 
Line, have arranged for the addition of an extra steamer 
to sail from Puget Sound in July. The S. S. “Ajax” will 
arrive on Puget Sound June 27th, and will sail for Japan, 
Shanghai and Hongkong on July 12th. It is probable that 
this steamer will be regularly employed between Hong- 
kong and Puget Sound, instead of proceeding through to 
Europe as do the present four weekly departures. 
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The S. S. “Ajax” is 7,040 gross, 4,478 net, length 442 ft., 
breadth 52 ft. 8 in. depth 32 ft. 1 in. with a cargo capa- 
city of 11,500 tons of 40 c.f. This steamer loaded on 
Puget Sound in 1906, since which she has been regularly 
employed in the Blue Funnel Line between Europe and 
China. 

Mr. A. F. Haines, the general freight agent of Dodwell 
& Co., Ltd., Pacific Coast agents for the Blue Funnel Line, 
states that “it is a commentary upon the increase of 
trans-Pacific trade to find regular lines adding tonnage in 
the summer months. In years gone by, it has been an 
impossibility to find cargo to fill all of the liners. The 
year 1912 was the first time that steamers were not 
obliged to go away with vacant space during summer 
months, but the increase in cargo now appears to more 
than keep pace with the increase in tonnage. We feel 
sure that notwithstanding the additional sailings of the 
regular lines, and the coming of new lines, there will be 
ample cargo for all.” 


FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 
The special monthly freight report prepared by - Messrs. 


Hind-Rolph & Co. of San Francisco for the Pacific Marine 
Review is published herewith: 


During the past month there have been no material 
changes in freight rates from this coast. The markets have 
not shown any great activity, but, at the same time, any 
business done has been quite up to past figures. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature has been the strong 
efforts being made by the railroads to charter tonnage for 
cotton to the Orient, and although they have tried out the 
market very thoroughly, in all-directions, their efforts have 
not met with much success. We might also mention with 
regard to the fixture of the S. S. “Algoa,” of which details 
are given below, that although the rate seems low, in 
reality it is fully equal to the rates paid to other tonnage. 


The most interesting fixtures to report are as follows: 


Steamers. 
“HARPAGUS"—Time charter, delivery and redelivery, 
Puget Sound for a round trip to the Orient, 6/9. 
“IKALIS’—Time charter, delivery San Francisco, rede- 
livery Japan, 10/-. 
“ALGOA”—Time charter, delivery San Francisco, redeliv- 
ery Sydney or Newcastle, 6/9. 
“HAWKHEAD’—Time charter, delivery San Francisco, re- 
delivery Sydney or Newcastle, 8/-. 
Sailers. 
“BAY OF BISCAY”—Lumber direct, port U. K., 83/9. 
“REINBEK’—Lumber direct, port U. K., 81/8. 
Option 2 ports, 83/9. 
“GENERAL DE NEGRIER"—Lumber direct, Nitrate port, 
61/3. 
“W. H. TALBOT'—Lumber New Zealand, 65/-. 
Option West Coast, 65/-. 
“GENEVA’—Lumber New Zealand, 67/6. 
Option Sydney or Newcastle, 65/-. 


“OLONA"—Portland, U. K. Cont., 33/9, wheat. 
35/-, barley. 


Queen Charlotte Islands.—Hecate Strait, Skidegate Inlet, 
eastward of Deadtree Point. Can buoy to be replaced by 
gas buoy. Former notice—No, 37 (96) of 1912. Position— 
1.55 miles 130 deg. (S. 77 deg. KE. Mag.) from Deadtree 
Point. Lat. N. 53 deg. 20 min. 37 sec., long. W. 131 deg. 
43 min, 30 sec. Alteration—The black can buoy heretofore 
maintained will be replaced, without further notice, bY 4 
gas buoy. Description—Steel cylindrical buoy, surmounted 
by a pyramidal steel frame supporting the lantern. Color 
—Rlack. Character of light—Occulting white. 
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REVIEW AND OUTLOOK FOR THE LUMBER BUSINESS 


N the fall of 1906 and the spring and summer of 1907 
| the lumber industry of the Pacific Northwest and gen- 

erally of the whole country enjoyed what was unques- 
tionably a boom. Unfortunately, however, there were those 
who, at the time, considered the conditions normal and the 
prospects good for a continuance of the general prosperity. 
Acting accordingly, many of those who owned timber 
hastened to erect saw mills and many others bought tim- 
ber and built mills. Wherever an idle mill could be found 
it was put in operation. This brought an increased demand 
for labor and wages soared in proportion. 

That period and all conditions affecting the local lum- 
ber industry were not, however, normal. On the contrary 
many things happened and they all happened at approxi- 
mately the same time to make an unusual demand for lum- 
ber. Just how soon this demand would have sought its true 
level by a gradual decline will never be known, for at al- 
most the zenith of this boom came the first rumblings of 
the threatening storm. The warning, however, was all too 
short and almost overnight lumbermen found themselves 
in the middle of the now famous panic of 1907, which, as 
will be remembered, came in the fall of that year. 

Almost as a unit the mills closed. The labor market was 
immediately flooded and the wage earner could get little 
more than half his former wage and was forced to accept 
clearing house checks for much of that. 

But what the laborer suffered was small in proportion 
to that of the operator who had rushed into the business 
on borrowed capital. He was suddenly confronted with no 


income to meet his heavy carrying charges, The result was 


inevitable. One receivership followed another. 

Contrary to the generally accepted theory that one mill 
going into bankruptcy helps indirectly all the survivors, 
by eliminating that much competition, the situation did not 
improve. This for the reason of the fact that when a saw 
mill company fails a new company or the reorganized old 
company sooner or later resumes operations in the same 
plant at that much reduced overhead. In the case of a new 
company they have unquestionably purchased the property 
at much less than its original or real value and have that 
much less interest on investment to figure, all of which 
makes for reduced cost of manufacture and so keener com- 
petition. Another point that is too often overlooked is 
that most of such competition, in the case of new compa- 
nies, is unintelligible. The new company always has much 
to learn and the lessons are acquired by experience at a 
cost which the whole industry must indirectly bear. 

The above is set forth to show briefly the struggle 
through which the lumber industry of the Pacific North- 
west has been fighting for the last five or six years. Dur- 
ing the periods in these years when the demand was nor- 
mal the supply was out of all proportion. Instead of a 
supply for a normal year meeting a demand for a normal 
year it has been from that time a supply for a boom year 
thrust on a normal demand. 

Students of the subject foresaw but one remedy, and that 
the gradual readjustment of the two guiding factors, supply 
and demand, by a slow, steady growth of the latter to meet 
the practically even scale of the former. Artificial manipu- 
lations of either were as much out of the question from a 
practical as a legal standpoint. 

During this reconstruction period the operator has been 
pushed to the limit of his financial strength and resources. 
An occasional flurry would give him a little margin of profit 
that would only be consumed in the next lull. Two lines, 
the one representing selling averages and the other total 
Costs of the finished product, drawn across a page divided 
Vertically into months for the last five years would show 
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a rise and fall of the former crossing the line of costs, now 
above and now below. 

And s0 we are brought to the present day, with the rift 
in the clouds just beginning to show a little more of light. 
It is safe to say that lumbermen have a truer feeling of 
optimism than has been the case since 1907. That feeling 
is based on what appears to be a solid foundation. 

Some of the prevailing reasons are these: 

Stocks locally and throughout the country are low, much 
less than they were at the beginning of 1912. 

The capacity of the mills cutting yellow pine, our great- 
est competitor, is gradually being reduced as the timber 
is cut out. Yellow pine reached its maximum cut in 1910. 
The normal demand that cannot be supplied in the south 
will come to the coast. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition will consume a great 


quantity of lumber. 
The last year’s crops were good, the effect of which has 


and will be felt. 

The railroads are again buying lumber to complete long- 
delayed construction and replenish depleted rolling stock. 

The Panama Canal offers hope for trade on the east 
coast of the United States and the northern part of South 
America, which we have never enjoyed on account of pro- 
hibitive freight rates. e 

Coast lumber is gradually becoming more widely known 
throughout the world as time proves its efficiency. 

While substitutes have made their inroads, lumber in 
its turn is proving its value as a substitute for other ma- 
terials, as in the case of the wooden paving blocks. 

Many lumbermen comparatively new in the business are 
fast becoming educated. Merchandising is beginning to 
be recognized as an essential branch of the manufacturing 
business. 

Better times for the lumber business on this coast mean 
better times for all business, as about every dollar earned 
is new money brought into this territory from the outside 
world to be scattered through the channels of trade. Cut- 
ting of timber is not necessarily depleting our natural re- 
sources. On the other hand the lack of cutting may be 
the veriest waste. For every thousand feet of timber cut 
and manufactured about $8.00 goes to the laboring man 
and thence to every known branch of business. Washing- 
ton in 1911 cut 4,064,754,000 feet b. m. of lumber, 2,971,110,- 
000 pieces of lath and 12,113,867,000 shingles. at $8.00 
per thousand board feet—this means in round numbers 


$45,000,000. 


NEW STEAMERS PURCHASED BY NIPPON YUSEN 
KAISHA 


The secretary of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha advises us 
that this company has purchased in Europe three new 
steamers of about 6,000 tons each, which they contem- 
plate employing in their India services. Five steamers of 
over 10,000 tons each are now under construction for this 
company in Japan. They will be placed on the European 


service, replacing the 6,000-ton steamers running at 


present. 
As to the increase of the services of the N. Y. K., men- 


tion may be made of the fortnightly service between 
Yokohama and Calcutta, which was opened with six 
steamers sometime ago. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha is 
looking forward with much interest to the opening of the 
Panama Canal, but there being nothing definite decided 
about the extention of their Pacific service, no informa- 
tion is at this time available concerning their plans in 


this connection. 
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THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The serious disturbance in Mexico has had a depress- 
ing effect upon affairs in the United States but there is 
no indication that this government will find it necessary 
to intervene. As yet no real leader has arisen in Mexico 
to whom the people can turn with assurance, although 
the situation may develop one, but it is a problem that 
the people of Mexico must solve for themselves, even if it 
takes a long time to do so. 


Large mercantile concerns continue to do a good volume 
of business, and, in spite of disturbance in the stock mar- 
ket, general trade keeps up well. A number of the largest 
railroad systems are still placing orders for new equip- 
ment, and it is apparent that many of the steel plants 
have booked sufficient orders to keep their equipment 
fully employed for several months to come. The volume 
of new orders has been falling off, however, in some in- 
dustries, which slowing down has evidently been caused 
by uncertainty as to what conditions would follow a re- 
vision of the tariff. When that question has been settled 
it is believed that an immense volume of business, with- 
held temporarily pending definite information, will be 
released. 

The official returns just given out at Washington show 
that merchandise exports from the Unjted States in Jan- 
uary reached the largest volume ever reported in that 
month, namely, $227,020,645. The previous January rec- 
ord was $206,114,000, made in 1908. Imports also reached 
an unprecedented figure, showing $162,678,000 against a 
previous record of $143,586,000, in January a year ago. 
What is, however, much more to the point is the fact that 


for the seven completed months of the fiscal year ending ~ 


January 31 last, the balance of exported merchandise 
was $430,500,000, a figure which has been exceeded only 
twice. These figures furnish proof of our underlying 
strength and indicate that our foreign credit balance from 
merchandise exports is now very close to the record for 
the period. 

This condition becomes more striking when it is re- 


membered that instead of receiving foreign gold in pay- 
ment of these excess credits, we have been engaged in 
exporting it,-the total outflow of gold from the beginning 
of the year to the third week of February being $28,- 
200,000, which constitutes a record for that period. There 
can be no doubt, therefore, that our foreign trade {ts in a 
satisfactory condition and will be of enormous advantage 
to us later on should real stringency develop in the money 
market here. 

For several weeks Europe has been engaged in financing 
its purchases of Argentine wheat—which for the first eight 
weeks of the year amounted to 25,000,000 bushels, against 
8,000,000 bushels in the same weeks of 1912—through the 
shipment of gold coin from New York to Buenos Ayres. 
This movement is likely to keep up for some time unless 
a@ sufficient demand for money here should advance dis- 
count rates considerably above the prevailing quotations. 


'The dispute between the railroad firemen and engine- 
men, on the one hand, and the managers of the Eastern 
trunk lines, on the other, over the question of increased 
wages, will be arbitrated under the provisions of the Erd- 
man law. This will virtually put the burden of the deci- 
sion upon one man, since the representatives of the two 
opposing interests will view the subject from their own 
standpoint, so that the third man, to be selected by the 
other two, will assume an immense responsibility. The 
situation is a trying one for the railroads, because of the 
fact that other classes of railroad labor will ask for wage 
increases if the claims of the firemen and enginemen are 
allowed. The questions at issue are of vital importance 
to the whole country, and it is to be hoped that for the 
good of all concerned they may be considered in a broad 
minded and statesmanlike way. If the firemen are granted 
increased pay, as the locomotive engineers were, it seems 
inevitable that the roads must before long secure some 
advance in freight rates in order to compensate them for 
their constantly increasing expenses.—Fourth National 
Bank of the City of New York. 


FREE-SHIP LAW 


Prom the Last Annual Report of the Hon. E. T. Chamberlain, Commissioner of Navigation to the Secretary of the Wavy. 


From the last Annual Report of the Hon. E. T. Cham- 
berlain, Commissioner of Navigation to the Secretary of 
the Navy. ; 

The fifth section of the Panama Canal act of August 
24, 1912, provides for the admission of foreign-built ships, 
not over five years old, to American registry for the pur- 
pose of engaging in the foreign trade. The section has 
not been in force long enough to determine its results. 
Many inquiries concerning its details have been made, 
but thus far no applications for the registry of foreign- 
built ships have been filed. None were expected at the 
outset. The laws require that all the watch officers of 
vessels of the United States shall be citizens. The trans- 
fer of a foreign ship to American registry under the new 
law, accordingly, will involve in nearly every case a com- 
plete change in the personnel of the deck and engine-room 
managenient. Such changes are not made hurriedly by pru- 
dent shipowners. A decent regard for alien officers who may 
have served for ycars with skill, courage, and fidelity would 
forbid their discharge until they had found opportunities 
for other employment. Again, the selection of their Amer- 
ican successors could not be effected without inquiry, as 
the number of American deck officers who within recent 
years have brought American steamships into foreign 
ports, except those in our vicinity, is not large. The 
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change of flag, accordingly, is a matter requiring time in 
the case of vessels now afloat. The limitation of the act 
to vessels not over five years old was, of course, designed 
to bring modern vessels into the American merchant fleet. 
and to exclude old steamers which foreign shipowners are 
always willing to sell in order to secure vessels of im- 
proved types and greater efficiency. 

Whether the act shall result in considerable or in slight 
additions to American tonnage in foreign trade, it will be 
directly beneficial in that it will clarify discussion of the 
maritime policy of the United States. For years it has 
been contended, on the one hand, that the main reason 
why American shipping in foreign trade has declined from 
year to year or has at times shown only an inconsiderable 
increase, was the prohibition of American registry to ves 
sels built abroad. On the other hand, it has been com 
tended that the repeal of this prohibition, which dates 
back to December 31, 1792, would close our shipyards on 
the seaboard and throw thousands of men out of employ- 
ment. From time to time it has been suggested in these 
reports that neither of these views expressed the facts 
of the situation and that the registry law served only to 
obscure an understanding of the real difficulties in the 
way of the development of our foreign carrying trade under 
the flag and to substitute unthinking allegiance to theory 
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for the work of patient investigation into facts. It will 


be found at the end of the current fiscal year that our 
shipyards have been busier than for years past and that 
vessels are being launched at home for the foreign trade. 
It is also probable that some of the American capital 
which within the past 20 years has been invested in ships 
under foreign flags will effect the transfer of those ships 
to the American flag, and thus increase the opportunities 
for the employment of American deck officers and engi- 
neers. General conditions, however, are not likely in the 
immediate future to change greatly from those outlined 
in this report for 1909. 

American capital is not predisposed toward the sea at 
present. Much less is American labor so predisposed. 
With a vast amount of productive land, permitting almost 
any industrious man who wishes it to own his own home 
and raise a family, the United States stands in a different 
relation to the ocean than do England, Norway, Italy, 
Japan, or even Germany. The surplus population of those 
countries must emigrate or follow the sea. low as are the 
wages of German sailors, they compare not unfavorably 
with wages in German factories. In all branches of ocean 
transportation where one terminal is at a foreign center 
of sea labor, such as Liverpool, Antwerp, Genoa, Marseille, 
or Hongkong, a steamship under the American flag is not 
at an insuperable disadvantage compared with the same 
ship under a foreign flag, because under either flag the 
ship can draw its crew from the same labor market. But 
in trade to South America, for example, where there is no 
native seafaring population, the conditions are different. 
The American ship out of New York for Rio de Janeiro 
must pay New York wages, while the British ship from 
Liverpool, the German ship from Hamburg, and the Italian 
ship from Genoa pay the wages of.those ports. Those 
wages to a very great extent are governed by the general 
rates of wages of the country, and those general rates in 
turn are the product of many factors, of which legislation 
is not usually the principal. 

; Free Materials for Shipbuilding 

The same section of the Panama Canal act was framed 
to carry to completion the policy of free materials for 
American shipbuilding instituted in the tariff act of 1871 
and steadily advanced by the tariff acts of the past 40 
years. So far as structural steel, the principal material 
of modern shipbuilding, is concerned, considerable im- 
Ports are not likely at present, for steel ship plates were 
Selling at Pittsburgh in August at $30.24 per ton, while 
the quotations in England for the same date were $38.93. 
The difference in price, of course, must not be considered 
in any final analysis without regard to ocean freights and 
relative prompitude of delivery. The provisions of the 
Panama Canal act relating to the free admission of ma- 
terials for American shipbuilding are administered by the 
treasury department. 

Coasting Trade 

The shipping legislation incorporated in section 5 of 
the Panama Canal act of August 24, 1912, was designed 
to give to American shipping in the foreign trade and 
American shipbuilding the same freedom in the choice of 
ships and ships’ materials as are enjoyed by British ship- 
Owners and shipbuilders with these exceptions: 

(a) The watch officers of American ships must be citi- 
zens of the United States, while no national qualifications 
is required of the officers of British ships. 

The American shipowner can not buy a foreign-built ship 
and secure for it an American register if it is over 5 
years old and unless its seaworthiness is rated at the 
equivalent of: Lloyds 100A. The British shipowner can 
buy a ship built elsewhere than in Great Britain, regard- 
less of age or seaworthiness. In fact, however, little use 
18 made of this privilege, but, on the contrary, it is the 
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custom of British shipowners to dispose of their old ships 
to the subjects of the lesser maritime nations. 

(c) The coasting trade of the United States is reserved 
to our national vessels, as most maritime nations reserve 
that trade to their own vessels, respectively, and vessels 
for our coasting trade must be built in the United States. 
The coasting trade of the United Kingdom is open to ves- 
sels of all nations. A glance at the globe will show the 
relative importance of the coasting trades of the United 
States and of the United Kingdom. 

The rules which govern the foreign trade and those 
which govern the coasting trade both here and abroad are 
totally different. Nearly a century ago the principle of 
maritime reciprocity was adopted by the United States 
in its foreign trade, and recognition of that principle is 
now the basis of the laws which govern communications 
by sea between nations. That recognition rests on the 
patent fact that international trade is a bargain in which 
no one nation can assume successfully to dictate all the 
terms. Each nation by guaranteeing to the ships of for- 
eign nations in its foreign trade equal privileges with 
those enjoyed by its own ships has secured from foreign 
nations corresponding privileges for its own ships abroad. 
The declaration of this policy of freedom of navigation 
in foreign trade, as opposed to the restrictive policy of 
the navigation acts of Cromwell, was one of the early and 
substantial benefits which the fathers of the Republic be- 
stowed upon mankind. 

The regulation of the coasting trade between our own 
ports involves entirely different considerations. . That 
trade is wholly within national jurisdiction, and its regula- 
tion is solely a matter of domestic policy. For reasons 
generally well understood, the United States has not for 
some years built any considerable number of ocean steam- 
ers for the foreign trade. The shipbuilding industry on the 
seaboard of the United States owes its present existence 
to the country’s great expenditures in recent years for 
building war vessels and to the demands of the coasting 
trade for steel steamers. The rapid increase in the size 
and cost of battleships is reducing, of course, the number 


‘of shipbuilding establishments which can devote them- 


selves to this form of construction and tends to restrict 
shipbuilding to a few plants. Yet the industry of ship- 
building stands on a higher plane than any other form 
of manufacture, because from the beginning of govern- 
ment it has been regarded as essential to the national 
defense. With the opening of the Panama Canal the 
United States will have a seaboard and a coasting trade 
so extended that it is difficult to conceive the combina- 
tion of political changes which could give to any other 
nation its equal. The continued reservation of this trade 
to American-built vessels will secure the maintenance in 


“the United States of a shipbuilding industry not likely to 


be exceeded except by that of Great Britain. The ton- 
nage of the United States documented for the coasting 
trade, including the Great Lakes, now comprises 6,782,082 
gross tons, while the total tonnage of the German Empire 
is 4,711,998 gross tons. 

It is quite possible that through the interlocking man- 
agement of railroad and water transportation companies 
in some instances and through control of terminal facili- 
ties in other cases the coastwise trade of the United States 
has not attained its normal development. The eleventh 
section of the Panama Canal act rests on this belief. The 
committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries of the 
House is conducting a thorough inquiry to ascertain the 
situation, and its investigation will doubtless lead to 
appropriate legislation. The effect of such legislation 
can not fail to increase the opportunities for the coast- 
ing trade of the United States, and in so doing to stimu- 
late the shipbuilding industry in accord with traditional 
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policy. Twelve ocean steamships, averaging about 6,500 
gross tons each, are now building in the United States 
specifically for the Panama Canal trade, and some of the 
smaller ocean steamships under constructiqn will doubt- 
less make use of the canal from time to time, even if not 


wholly employed between Atlantic and Pacific coast ports. 
All the economies in water transportation associated with 
large steamers will apply particularly to canal navigation. 
At the same time the trade between our smaller ports on 
the two oceans and the gulf will require from time to time 
smaller steamers not employed on regular lines, and will 
thus help to establish that specialization in shipbuilding, 
hitherto impossible in our shipyards, which has been one 
of the reasons for relatively cheaper shipbuilding in Great 
Britain. : 
Ocean Mail Contracts 

The fifth section of the Panama Canal act of August 24, 
1912, also contains an important amendment to the ocean 
mail act of 1891. The act of 1891 was limited to Ameri- 
can-built steamships or steamships registered by law. 
Only two foreign-built steamships, however, were regis- 
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tered for the purpose by special act of Congress. The 
Panama act provides for the admission generally of for- 
eign-built vessels less than five years old, and provides 
further that such vessels so admitted may contract with 
the postmaster general under the act of 1891 “so long as 
such vessels shall in all respects comply with the provi- 
sions and requirements” of the act of 1891. So far as con- 
struction is involved the essential requirements of the 
act of 1891 are that contract mail steamers of 14 knots 
or over shall be built according to plans approved by the 
secretary of the navy. The rates of ocean mail pay or 
subsidy prescribed in the act of 1891, $4 per mile for 20- 
knot ships, $2 per mile for 16-knot ships, and $1 per mile 
for 14-knot ships were fixed with reference to the greater 
cost of building such steamships in the United States than 
in Great Britain, as well as with reference to the relative 
cost of operation. The Panama Canal act eliminates the 
difference in cost of building, and to that extent very ma- 
terially amends the act of 1891. From the point of view of 
American navigation the amendment should be noted, but 
the administration of the law rests with the postmaster 
general and the secretary of the navy. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 
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Plate B—Diagram Showing Lake Elevation 


The Isthmian Canal Commission has just issued the 
“Official Handbook of the Panama Canal,” which has been 
compiled by its secretary, and which contains such succinct 
information in connection with the construction and pro- 
posed operation of the canal that those reading its con- 
tents will have a very good idea indeed of the principal 
phases of the engineering marvel successfully accom- 
plished by the American nation. 


This “Official Handbook of the Panama Canal” will be 
reproduced in the Pacific Marine Review's different monthly 
issues, the first installment appearing herewith.—Ed. Note. 


The Panama Canal does not, as is quite generally 
thought, cross the Isthmus from east to west. As is 
shown on the accompanying map, its general direction is 
from northwest to southeast, the Pacific entrance near 
Panama being about 22% miles east of the Atlantic en- 
trance near Colon. It is a lake canal as well as a lock 
canal, its dominating feature being Gatun Lake, a great 
body of water covering about 164 square miles and oc- 
cupying the northern half of that portion of the Isthmus 
through which the Canal passes. This lake is an ele- 
vated body of water with a surface level maintained at 
from 85 to 87 feet above gea level by the Gatun Dam and 
‘Jocks on the Atlantic side and the Pedro Miguel Locks 
and Dam on the Pacific side. (Plate B.) The Culebra Cut 
ig really an arm of the lake. On both Atlantic and Pacific 
sides there is an approach channel, which is an inlet of 
the sea, extending from deep water in the sea up to the 
foot of the locks which lift vessels to the level of the lake 
through which they are to pass. 

The entire length of the Canal from deep water in 
the Atlantic to deep water in the Pacific is about 50 
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miles. Its length from shore-line to shore-line is about 
40 miles. In passing through it from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, a vessel will enter the approach channel in Limon 
Bay, which has a bottom width of 500 feet and extends to 
Gatun, a distance of about 7 miles. At Gatun it will enter 
a series of three locks in flight and be lifted 85 feet t0 
the level of Gatun Lake. It may steam at full speec 
through this lake, in a channel varying from 1,000 to 500 
feet in width, for a distance of about 24 miles, to Bas 
Obispo, where it will enter the Culebra Cut. It will pass 
through the cut, a distance of about 9 miles, in a channel 
with a bottom width of 300 feet, to Pedro Miguel. There 
it will enter a lock and be lowered 30 1-3 feet to a small 
lake, at an elevation of 54 2-3 feet above sealevel, and will 
pass through this for about 1% miles to Miraflores. There 
it will enter two locks in series and be lowered td Bea- 
level, passing out into the Pacific throu, a channel about 
8% miles in length, with a bottom width of 500 feet. The 
depth of the approach channel on the Atlantic side, where 
the maximum tidal oscillation is 2% feet, will be 41 feet 
at mean tide, and on the Pacific side, where the maximum 
oscillation is 21 feet, the depth will be 45 feet at mean 
tide. The mean sealevel in both oceans is the same. 
Throughout the first 15 miles from Gatun, the width 
of the lake channel will be 1,000 feet; then for 4 miles 
it will be 800 feet, and for 4 miles more, to the northern 
entrance of Culebra Cut at Bas Obispo, it will be 500 feet. 
The depth will vary from 85 to 45 feet. The water level 
in the cut will be that of the lake, the depth 45 feet. 
Three hundred feet is the minimum bottom width of 
the canal. This width begins about half 4 mile un 
Pedro Miguel locks and extends about 8 miles throug 
Culebra Cut, with the exception that at all angles the 
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channel is widened sufficiently to allow a thousand-foot 
vessel to make the turn. The cut has cight angles, or 
about one to every mile. The 300-foot widths are only 
on tangents between the turning basins at the angles. 
The smallest of these angles is 7° 36’, and the largest 30°. 

In the whole canal there are 22 angles, the total curva- 
ture being 600° 51’. Of this curvature, 281° 10’ are meas- 
ured to the right, going south, and 319° 41’ to the left. 
The sharpest curve occurs at Tabernilla, and is 67° 10’. 

The Gatun Dam, which forms Gatun Lake by impound- 
ing the waters of the Chagres and its tributaries, is nearly 
1% miles long, measured on its crest, nearly % mile wide 
at its base, about 400 feet wide at the water surface, about 
100 feet wide at the top, and its crest will be finished at 
an elevation of 105 feet above mean sealevel, or 20 feet 
above the normal level of the lake. It is in reality a low 
ridge uniting the high hills on either side of the lower 
end of the Chagres Valley so as to convert the valley into 
a huge reservoir. Of the total length of the dam only 500 
feet, or one-fifteenth, will be exposed to the maximum 
water head of 85 to 87 feet. The interior of the dam is 
formed of a natural mixture of sand and clay, dredged by 
hydraulic process from pits above and below the dam, and 
placed between two large masses of rock and miscellaneous 
material obtained from steam shovel excavation at various 
points along the canal. The top and upstream slope will 
be thoroughly riprapped. The entire dam will contain 
about 21,000,000 cubic yards of material. (Plate C.) 

Spillway, Gatun Dam. 

The Spillway is a concrete lined channel 1,200 feet long 
and 285 feet wide cut through a hill of rock nearly in the 
center of the dam, the bottom being 10 feet above sea- 
level at the upstream end and sloping to sealevel at the 
toe. Across the upstream or lake opening of this channel 
4 concrete dam has been built in the form of an arc of a 
circle making its length 808 feet although it closes a chan- 
nel with a width of only 285 feet. The crest of the dam 
will be 69 feet above sealevel, or 16 feet below the normal 
level of the lake which is 85 feet above sealevel. On the 
‘ops 115.5 feet above sealevel and between these there 
Will be mounted regulating gates of the Stoney type. 
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: Spillway and Locks 


Each gate will be of steel sheathing on a framework of 
girders and will move up and down on roller trains in 


niches in the piers. They will be equipped with sealing 
devices to make them water-tight. Machines for moving 
the gates are designed to raise or lower them in approxi- 
mately ten minutes. The highest level to which it is in- 


tended to allow the lake to rise is 87 feet above sealevel, 
and it is probable that this level will be maintained con- 


Courtesy of “The Panama Guide 
Plate F—Spillway of Gatun Dam 
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tinuously during wet seasons. With the lake at that ele- 
vation, the regulation gates will permit of a discharge of 
water greater than the maximum known discharge of the 
Chagres River during a flood. (Plate F.) 
Hydroelectric Station at Gatun. 

Adjacent to the north wall of the spillway will be located 
a hydroelectric station capable of generating through tur- 
bines 6,000 kilowatts for the operation of the lock ma- 
chinery, machine shops, dry dock, coal handling plant, 
batteries, and for the lighting of the locks and Zone towns 
and, if desirable, the Panama railroad. The building will 
be constructed of concrete and steel, and will be of a de- 
sign suitable for a permanent power house in a tropical 
country. The dimensions will be such as to permit the 
installation of three 2,00 -watt units, and provision will 
be made for a future extension of three additional simi- 
lar units. It will be rectangular in shape, and will contain 


one main operating floor, with a turbine ‘pit and two gal- 


leries for electrical equipment. The building, with the 


machinery and electrical equipment, will be laid out upon 


Digitized by Gox gle 


Tabogs |_~9 
iter Sys Sann ae —_— 


the unit principle, each unit consisting of an individue’ 
head gate, penstock, governor, exciter, oil-switch, a0 
control panel. 

Water is to be taken from Gatun Lake, the serene Ms 
which will vary with the seasons from 80 to 87 feet ae 
sealevel, through a forebay which will be constructed ill- 
an integral part of the curved portion of the ane inh 
way approach wall. From the forebay the water W! ks 
carried to the turbines through three steel plate rine 
each having an average length of 350 feet. The ait 
will be closed by cast iron headgates and bar ee in- 
racks. The headgates will be raised and lowered PY at- 
dividual motors which will be geared to rising See a 
tached to the gate castings. The driving RO ilk 
the motors will be housed in a small concrete ne re- 
erected upon the forebay wall directly over the ga iad 
cesses and trash racks. The gatehouse will be oe pro- 
for the present requirements of three headgates, a more 
vision will be made for a future addition of three 
units. (Plate G.) 
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Chesley Tug & Barge Company 
Crosby Tow-Boat Company 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager 
TUGS: 
“Alice,” “Cornelia Cook,” “Harold C.,” “Winona,” “Katy,” “Tempest,” ‘“Chema.” 
General Towing and Lightering with well-built lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity 
Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock Phone: Elliott 3236 SEATTLE, WASH. 


7am, =SUBMARINE ARMOR AND DIVING APPARATUS 
; We Carry a Complete Stock of DRESSES, HOSE and RE- 
PAIR SUNDRIES. All Orders Filled Day Received 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


A. SCHRADER’S & SON, Inc. 9 ™*™na™™ 32 Rose St., New York 


Improved Bolt 
Helmet 


Woolsey’s Copper “BEST” Paint 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD UNDER WATER 
Woolsey’s Lgl aad BEST Paint {gs sold in every country for use on the bottoms of 
wood vessels and ts of all kinds. ‘ 

In Japan and other countries our labels have been imitated and put on home pro- 
section of paints, which is the best testimonial we can give as to its merits and 
efficiency. 

‘About every paint manufacturer in this country at some time has made and put 
on the market a Copper paint, but so far practically all, or nearly all of them, with- 
out any, satisfactory results, and WOOLSEY’S COPPER “BEST” Paint continues to 
take the lead. It does just what the manufacturers claim for it and the price is kept 


at a minimum in comparison with cost. 
oolsey’s Copper Paints are sold at a lower price on the Pacific coast than in 


Wools 
any other place in the world, for the reason that we have no traveling men to pay in 
that territory and the amount saved in this way is deducted from our selling price 
and the consumers get the benefit. 

these facts in view, there should be no inducement for vessel owners to 


With 
experiment with unknown compounds and taking a chance of having their vessel’s bottoms eaten and destroyed 


by the Teredo worm and coated with barnacles, sea grass, etc. 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RATNIER BEER ‘Jr. China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop”’ 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SHERIFFS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PROPELLER WHEEL 


A. J. MORSE & SON, Inc. 
DIVING APPARATUS 


Best Wheel Propeller Made 


Established 1854 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


221 High St. BOSTON, MASS. 
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Plate G—Hydroelectric Station 


Water Supply of Gatun Lake. 

Gatun Lake will impound the waters of a basin com- 
prising 1,320 square miles. (See map.) When the sur- 
face of the water is at 85 feet above sealevel, the lake 
will have an area of about 164 square miles, and will con- 
tain about 183 billion cubic feet of water. During eight or 
nine months of the year, the lake will be kept constantly 
full by the prevailing rains, and consequently a surplus 
will need to be stored for only three or four months of 
the dry season. The smallest run-off of water in the basin 
during the past 22 years, as measured at Gatun, was that 
of the fiscal year, 1912, which was about 182 billion cubic 
feet. Previous to that year the smallest run-off of record 
was 146 billion cubic feet. In 1910 the run-off was 360 
billion cubic feet, or a sufficient quantity to fill the lake 
one and a half times. The low record of 1912 is of in- 
terest as showing the effect which a similar dry season, 
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occurring after the opening of the canal, would have upon 
its capacity for navigation. Assuming that the Gatun 
Lake was at elevation plus 87 at the beginning of the 
dry season on December Ist, and that the hydroelectric 
plant at the Gatun Spillway was in continuous operation, 
and that 48 lockages a day were being made, the elevation 
of the lake would be reduced to its lowest point, plus 79.5, 
on May 7th, at the close of the dry season, after which it 
would continuously rise. With the water at plus 79 in 
Gatun Lake there would be 39 feet of water in Culebra 
Cut, which would be ample for navigation. The water 
surface of the lake will be maintained during the rainy 
season at 87 feet above sealevel, making the minimum 
channel depth in the canal 47 feet. As navigation can 
be carried on with about 39 feet of water, tnere will be 
stored for the dry season surplus over 7 feet of water. 
Making due allowance for evaporation, seepage, leakage 
at-the gates, and power consumption, this would be ample 
for 41 passages daily through the locks, using them at full 
length, or about 58 lockages a day when partial length is 
used, as would be usually the case, and when cross filling 
from one lock to the other through the central wall is 
employed. This would be a larger number of lockages 
than would be possible in a single day. The average num- 
ber of lockages through the Sault Ste. Marie Canal on the 
American side was 39 per way in the season of navigation 
of 1910, which was about eight months long. The average 
number of ships passed was atout 1% per lockage. The 
freight carried was about 26,vv0,000 tons. The Suez Canal 
passed about 12 vessels per day, with a total tonnage for 
the same year of 16,582,000. 

The water level of Gatun Lake, extending through the 
Culebra Cut, will be maintained at the south end by an 
earth dam connecting the locks at Pedro Miguel with the 
high ground to the westward, about 1,400 feet long, with 
its crest at an elevation of 105 feet above mean tide. A 
concrete core wall, containing about 700 cubic yards, will 
connect the locks with the hills to the eastward; this 
core wall will rest directly on the rock surface and is de- 
signed to prevent percolation through the earth, the sur- 
face of which is above the lake level. 

A small lake between the locks at Pedro Miguel and 
Miraflores will be formed by dams connecting the walls 
of Miraflores locks with the high ground on either side. 
The dam to the westward will be of earth, about 2,700 
feet long, having its crest about 15 feet above the water 
in Miraflores Lake. The east dam will be of concrete, 
containing about 75,000 cubic yards; will be about 500 
feet long, and will form a spillway for Milaflores Lake; 


with crest gates similar to those at the Spillway of the 
Gatun Dam. 
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The Yang-tsze Insurance Association 


Ltd. 


Head Office, Shanghai. Established 1862 
Capital, $1,200,000 Reserve Fund, $1,538,405 


Motor Boats 


Marine Insurance of Every Description “std istze'ret 


E. H. HUTCHISON, Manager Seattle Branch, Mutual Life Building, Seattle 


Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 


OF SAN FRANCISCO 


HULLS, CARGOES, FREIGHTS and DISBURSEMENTS INSURED 


Losses Made Payable at Any of the Principal Ports of the World 


For Rates and Policy Conditions Apply to 
FRANK G. TAYLOR, General Agent for Washington, Oregon, Alaska and British Columbia 
263 AND 264 COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE 


MATHER & COMPANY 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 4x> INSURANCE BROKERS 


Agents: Aetna Insurance Co. of Hartford 
BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


SEATTLE 


PHILADELPHIIA NEW YORK 


104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


General Insurance 
Company, Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE: No. 1 Royal Exchange Avenue, London, E. C. 


CALHOUN, DENNY & EWING, Agents SEATTLE, WASH. 
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Battleship “Oregon” in New Drydock at Puget Sound Navy Yard 


. 


Photo by F. H. Nowell, Seattle 


LARGEST DRYDOCK IN THE UNITED STATES NOW COMPLETED AT PUGET 
SOUND NAVY YARD 


The Puget Sound Navy Yard has all reason to be proud 
of its new possession, the largest drydock in the United 


States, representing an expenditure of two million, three 
hundred thousand dollars and much skill and energy on 


the part of its builders, the Erickson Construction Com- 
pany, of Seattle. : 

The above illustrates the battleship “Oregon” in the 
dock, and it is interesting to note that with only two of 
the four pumps in use, the dock, with water to the depth of 
forty-two feet, was emptied in two and one-fourth hours. 
When all of the four pumps are available the water can be 
pumped out in about an hour and a half. 

As Rear Admiral V. L. Cottman, U. S. Navy, Command- 
ant at the Yard, wrote us some time ago, Drydock No. 2 
of the Bremerton Navy Yard is the largest drydock in the 
United States Navy, its clear dimensions for docking pur- 
poses being 800 feet of length, 110 of width and 35 of depth 
at mean high water. The total depth from bottom to 
coping is 47 feet. A disabled battleship drawing 40 feet 
could come from sea and enter this dock. 

The three great docks at New York, at Pearl Harbor 
and at Puget Sound are of dimensions sufficient to take 
any ship which can pass through the locks of the Panama 
Canal, excepting only for length. They will dock any war 
vessel afloat or any likely to be built for many years to 
come; and they will dock any commercial ships afloat, 
with the exception of the latest trans-Atlantic liners. The 
New York and Pearl Harbor docks are respectively 680 and 
780 feet long, and their depths are 33 and 32 feet. The Pearl 
Harbor dock is lined with concrete and the New York dock 
is lined with brick, only a comparatively small amount of 
granite being used at the entrances for copings. The dock 


viatizes ty GOOgle 


at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, however, is lined through- 
out with granite and the material is the home product of 


the State of Washington, from the quarries at Index. 

Interesting details of this work in general figures are: 
Earth excavation, over half a million cubic yards; concrete, 
over 100,000 cubic yards, and granite, nearly a quarter of 
a million cubic feet. 

The caisson for the dock was constructed by the Seattle 
Construction & Drydock Company of Seattle. 

The dock is built of concrete, with side walls and en 
trance coped and faced with granite blocks; the floor from 


abutment to head between the lowest altars being paved 
with concrete. 


The Alaska Steamship Company's “Seward” is still ply- 
ing between San Francisco and Mazatlan, Mexico, in the 
service of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

The S. S. “Dirigo” has taken the place of the S. S. “Dora” 
in the Alaska S. S. Co.’s service to Alaskan peninsular 
points. The “Dora” is now at the Heffernan Yards, Seattle, 
completing repairs necessitated by her recent damage in 
Alaskan waters, 

The outlook for Alaska spring business is very 004. 
The last three sailings of the Alaska Steamship Company's 
steamers have all been crowded. 

Great importance is attached to the report of the Alaska 
Railroad Commissioners and those living in Alaska as well 
as those owning property interests there have been vey 
much encouraged with the thought that the time is we 
far distant when the so much desired “Opening of Alaska’ 
Coal Lands” and the establishment on a firm basis of i 
dustries in Alaska will be realized. 
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Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors .:. Launch and Tug Owners 
Commission Merchants, Shipping and General Agents 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 


Agents for 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 


Lioyd’s London 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 
Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, Etc. 


Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 


Polson Iron Works 


LIMITED 
Steel Shipbuilders, Engineers & Boilermakers 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


Steam Deck Capstans 

Steam Anchor Windlasses 

Pilot House Steam Steering 
Gears (Single and Double 
Hand Wheel) 


waxes nated Hoisting Engines 
OR C : : 
Stationary Engines, and 
Engines for Direct Attachment 
DAKE ENGINE CO., Grand Haven, mich. 
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CASES IN COURT 


Judge Frank H. Rudkin of the Eastern District of Wash- 
ington has been holding court in this district, at Seattle, 
since the middle of January, 1913, and the decisions pub- 
lished herewith, marked “By the Court,” have been con- 


curred in by both Judge Howard and Judge Rudkin.—Ed. 
Note. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, WESTERN DIS- 
TRICT OF WASHINGTON, NORHERN DIVISION. 

Henry Hensel, Libelant, vs. Launch “Barghill.” No. 2340. 

Penrose L. McElwain, for Libelant. 

Martin J. Lund, for Claimant. 

By the Court: 
On December 2, 1912, the libelant filed herein his libel 


against the launch “Barghill.” The material allegations of 
the libel are as follows: 


“That the said Henry Hensel’s business is the selling of 
Campbell marine engines in the City of Seattle, King 
County, State of Washington, said city being in the said 
Western District of Washington, Northern Division. 


That he at the request of the owner of the launch 
“Barghill” furnished an engine and its equipment on the 
faith and credit of said launch on the 26th day of June, 
1912, to the amount of four hundred and three ($403.00) 
dollars, no part of which has been paid. 

That the said launch is now lying in Puget Sound at Sal- 
mon Bay, near Ballard. That all and singular the premises 
are true and within the admiralty and maritime jurispru- 
dence of the United States and of this Honorable Court. 


That the sum of four hundred and three ($403.00) dol- 
lars still remains wholly unpaid and due to the libelant, 
Henry Hensel, although he has often requested the owner 
to pay same.” 

On December 26, 1912, E. Wick entered herein his ap- 
pearance -and claim as the owner of such launch and as 
such intervening claimant on the same day filed exceptions 
to such libel, “upon the ground and for the reason that 
said libel does not state facts sufficient to entitle the libel- 
ant to any relief in this court.” 

The exceptions were orally argued to the court and in 
addition thereto briefs have been submitted by the re- 
spective parties. While certain admissions were made on 
behalf of claimant at the oral argument, the Court cannot 
consider the same, but is confined to the allegations of 
the libel in determining whether or not the exceptions 
thereto are well founded. 

Each ot the parties have argued this cause upon the 
theory that the determination of the question presented by 
the exceptions depends upon whether or not the court of 
admiralty will enforce the lien provided by the laws of the 
State of Washington. Sections 1182 et seq. Rem. and 
Ball. Code, and all the authorities cited are confined to 
this question. 

The libel nowhere alleges that the “engine and its equip- 
ments” were furnished to the launch, but even if it could be 
inferred that such was the case, it is impossible to deter- 
mine whether they were so furnished as a part of her 
‘original construction” or as “repairs” as distinguished 
from original construction. 

If the engine and its equipment were furnished to the 
launch as a part of her original construction, the contract 
therefor was not maritime in its nature and hence not 
within the jurisdiction of this court. 

“Contracts for the building of vessels, it has been held 
py a long line of decisions in the United States, are not 
maritime contracts, and consequently are not within the 
admiralty jurisdiction. And it is immaterial that the ves- 
sel has been launched. If her construction is incomplete, 
contracts relating to the completion are not maritime.” 
1 Am. and Eng. Enc. of L. and Pr. 1267. The Winnebago, 
205 U. S. 354-862. 

If the engine and its equipments were furnished to the 
launch as repairs, as distinguished from original construc- 
tion (the same being alleged to have been furnished upon 
the order of the owner of the launch) the contract therefor 
would be a maritime one for which a lien would be en- 
forceable in admiralty. Such lien, however, is not refer- 
able to, or dependent upon, the law of the State of Wash. 
ington, but would arise by virtue of the provision of the 
act of Congress of June 23, 1910. Chapter 373 (Fed. Stat. 
An., Vol. 1, Supp. 1912, p. 352), Sections 1 and 5 in so far 
as applicable being as follows: 

Sec. 1. “That any person furnishing repairs, * * * 
to a vessel, whether foreign or domestic, upon the order 


of the owner * * * of such vessel, shall have a mari- 


Google 


time lien on the vessel, which may be enforced by a pro 
ceeding in rem, and it shall not be necessary to allege or 
prove that credit was given to the vessel.” 


Sec. 5. “That this act shall supersede the provisions of 
all state statutes conferring liens on vesse.s in so far as 
the same purport to create rights or action to be enforced 
by proceedings in rem against vessels for repairs, supplies, 
and other necessaries.” 


This statute, however, was not intended to enlarge the 
right of lien so as to make contracts for original construc- 
tion lienable in admiralty. 

The United Shores, 193 Fed. 552. 

It follows from the foregoing that since the allegations 
of the libel do not bring the cause within the purview of 
the act of Congress of June 23, 1910, the claimant's excep- 
tions to the libel must be sustained. 


An order may be entered in conformity herewith, sus- 
taining the claimant’s exceptions to the libel, but therein 
granting leave to the libelant to timely amend his libel if 
he so desires, setting forth the necessary allegations to 


bring the lien therein claimed by him within the purview 
of the act of June 23, 1910. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, WESTERN DIS. 
TRICT OF WASHINGTON, NORTHERN DIVISION. 


Standard Oil Company, a Corporation, vs. Launch “Mar- 


garet S,” ete Helen I. Sparling, et al., Intervenors. No. 
2145. Filed Feb. 5, 1913. 
By the Court: 


The commissioner has classified numerous maritime liens 
in this case and fixed the amounts thereof. As to these 
there is no present controversy, but there are certain 
intervening claimants under the 43rd Admiralty Rule to the 
surplus left in the registry of the court, after satisfying 
all maritime liens. B. E. Legg claims under a mortgage on 
the boat in the sum of $3,500.00, and the claim of Helen I. 
Sparling is based on a promissory note endorsed or as- 
signed to her by the contracting firm that built the boat. 
the note being given by the owner as a part of the con- 
tract price for the boat’s construction. The Sparling claim 
was rejected by the commissioner and exceptions have been 
filed to his decision. Her claim of lien is based on a 
statute of the state (Rem. & Ball. Code Sec. 1182), and the 
force and effect of the lien must be determined by the laws 
of the state and the decisions of the state court. In Dexter 
Horton & Co. v. Sparkman, 2 Wash. 165, it was held that 
a lien given by statute is personal to the laborer and does 
not pass with the assignee of a chosen action. True, 4 
later statute provides that any len or right of lien created 
by law is assignable but this provision is a part of the me- 
chanics lien law of 1893 and does not extend to other sta- 
tutory liens. If the legislature intended that it should, 
the provision is clearly without the title of the act and 
void. Even under this latter statute it would seem that 
there must be an express assignment of the lien or right 
of lien and that the lien or right of lien would not pass 
by the mere endorsement or transfer of a promissory note. 
The mortgagee was not made a party to the proceedings 
in the state court to foreclose the Sparling lien and is 
therefore not affected by the judgment in that action. For 
these reasons the Sparling claim was properly disallowed 
Some question has been raised as to the allowance made 
to the contracting firm for the construction of the boat 
but the findings of the commissioner on that question ar¢ 


fully supported by the testimony. The findings and com 
clusions are therefore approved. 


CHANGE OF SALES OFFICE 
The Terry Steam Turbine Co. announces that on and 
after February 15 the general sales office will be removed 
to the works at Hartford, Conn., and will be under the 
direction of Mr. Norman L. Snow. The New York office 


will remain under the charge of Mr. Frederick D. Herbert. 
as in the past. 


The local inspectors at San Francisco of the Steamboal 
Inspection Service have found cause to revoke the licensé 
of Captain Christopher J. Olsen, who was master of the 
steamer “Samoa,” when she stranded and became a total 
loss on January 28, 1913, at Pt. Reyes, Cal. 
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Main 1384; 


Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED 


Builders Marine, Stationary and Locomotive Boilers 


Boiler Repairs to Steamers Anywhere on Puget Sound by 


FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Patents 


36 West Connecticut Street 


Marine 


id 


Thermit Weld on Rudder Post 


The Thermit Welding Process is quick, easy and 
effective. When applied to broken rudder frames, 
sternposts or sternframes, it will enable your vessel 
to return to service in two or three days, effecting a 
tremendous saving in drydock charges. 


There is nothing experimental about Thermit 
welding. During the last few years we have exe- 
cuted many. repairs for the principal steamship com- 
panies of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and the 
Great Lakes and every repair has been uniformly 
Successful and our best advertisement. 


_Our process is sanctioned by the British Corpora- 
tion for the Survey and Registry of Shipping, Glas- 
gow. 


If you are interested obtain our 
Pamphlet No. 2542 and Reactions, which 
illustrate and describe many marine 
repairs and contain full information 
about the process. Every marine man 
should have one. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 


432-436 Folsom St., San Francisco 
103 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. B. Roelker 


41 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


The Allen Dense-Air 


Ice Machine 


contains no chemicals, 
only air at easy pres- 
sure (65 lbs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the en- 
gine room and attended 
by the regular engin- 
eers, while meat room 
and ice-making box and 
galley and pantry re- 
frigerators are at their 
usual places. Proven by 
many years’ service in 
the Tropics, on U. S&S 
men - of - war, steam 
yachts and passenger 
steamers. It ts as noise- 
less as any steam en- 
gine. 


STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, En- 
terprise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rhe- 
clair, Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Ram- 
bler, Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred 
men-of-war and passenger steamers. 


: 
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SS. “ALAMEDA” TO LEAVE ON SPECIAL EXCURSION FOR PANAMA CANAL 


John W. Chapman & Co. of San Francisco, announce that 
plans have been completed for a special excursion trip 
from the principal ports on the Pacific Coast to Panama, 
the steamer “Alameda” having been chartered for this oc- 
casion. The various Chambers of Commerce and com- 
mercial bodies on this coast have been very prompt in 
assuring their co-operation and supoprt, and all anticipate 
that this cruise will be a most successful one. Surely those 
wishing to view the marvelous work which has been ac- 
complished with the Panama Canal could wish for no bet- 
ter an opportunity than this special sailing of the ‘‘Ala- 
meda” will afford. 


The “Alameda” is a steel! vessel of 5,500 tons displace- 


W SOUAS MARIPOSA An> ALAMEDA ~~ 


ALASKA STAM SHPO 


8s. 8S. “ALAMEDA” 
Vessel to Be Used for Panama Cruise 


ment, double bottoms, water-tight compartments, etc., and 
is capable of steaming seventeen knots an hour. She was 
originally built for the San Francisco-Australian service 
and is ideally fitted for an excursion of this kind. The 
“Alameda” is equipped with oil-burning apparatus and 
wireless telegraphy. She has ample cold storage facili- 
ties and was recently renovated throughout. Her state 
rooms are exceptionally large and commodious and 
equipped with every modern convenience. 

Itinerary: Saturday, March 15th, 9 a. m., sail Tacoma; 
Saturday, March 15th, 12 noon, sail Seattle; Tuesday, March 
18th, 7 a. m., arrive San Francisco; Wednesday, March 19th, 
12 noon, leave San Francisco; Thursday, March 20th, 12 
noon, arrive San Pedro; Thursday, March 20th, 4 p. m., sail 
San Pedro; Saturday, March 29th, 7 a. m., arrive Panama. 

Returning: Monday, April 1st, sail Panama; Wednes- 
day, April 9th, 7 a. m., arrive San Pedro; Wednesday, April 
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9th, 12 noon, sail San Pedro; Thursday, April 10th, 12 noon, . 
arrive San Francisco; Friday, April 11th, 12 noon, sail San 

Francisco; Monday, April 14th, 7 a. m., arrive Seattle; 

Monday, April 14th, 12 noon, arrive Tacoma, 


The itinerary allows four full days at Panama, which is 
ample time to inspect the three divisions of the Canal. 
Special trains will be arranged for prior to the arrival of 
the steamer at Panama. 


Rates of passage, including meals and berth, will be as 
follows: From Seattle and return, $235 to $260; from San 


Francisco and return, $225 to $250; from San Pedro and 
return, $225 to $250. 


Captain F. Warner, formerly master of the steamships 
“Ohio,” “Pennsylvania” and “Oregon,” and who brought the 
“Cordova” from Wilmington, Del., to Seattle, will be in 
command of the “Alameda” on this cruise. In addition to 
the tourists bound for the Panama Canal the “Alameda” 


will take regular passengers from Tacoma and Seattle for 
San Francisco and San Pedro. 


Any further information regarding this cruise can be 
obtained from John W. Chapman & Co., Merchants Ex- 


change Building, San Francisco, or the Western Alaska 
S. S. Co., Seattle. 


FLOATING DRYDOCK FOR INTER-ISLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


A floating drydock is now under construction for the 
Inter-Island Steam Navigation Company of Honolulu, T. H., 
and four of the nine pontoons for this dock are practically 
finished and ready for the steel wings. 

Work on the steel wings will be under way about the 
middle of March and it will be some time in the late sum- 
mer before the dock is put into commission. 

The dredging for this dock is rapidly nearing comple- 
tion and the wharf should be finished by March Ist. The 
floating dock when completed will have a capacity of 4,500 
tons, with an ultimate capacity of 7,000 tons. Under the 
present plans the dock will be 360 feet (ultimately 460) 
in length, 100 feet beam over all and 86 feet clear between 


wings. Mr. W. T. Donnelly of 17 Battery Place, New York, 
is the designer. 


The S. S. “Saxonia” of the Hamburg-American Line's 


new trans-Pacific freight service is due at Puget Sound 
ports the latter part of June. 


Dining Room of S. S. “Alameda” 
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CAN 


~ {Moore & Scott's 
: IMPROVED 
fligh Pressure 
Oil Fuel System 


PATENTS PENDING 


TICKETS ON SALE TO MARCH 15, 1913 
FINAL LIMIT MAY 31, 1913 


FROM SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Good on Steamships Governor or President 


113 JAMES STREET, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


a The Cheapest, Simplest and Only Way to 
‘ Burn Liquid Oil Under Marine Boilers 


No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary 
Absolutely Noiseless. Results Guaranteed 


by way of the 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


(A Scenic trip 
the equal of any 
in America 
and through 


DENVER AND SALT LAKE 


( Withoat additional expense) 


We will defend at our expense any suit at Jaw which 
may be instituted for infringement against use of our 
High Pressure Oil System. 


Moore & Scott Iron Works 


SAN FRANCISCO 


over the 


0-WREN. 


OREGON SHORT LINE 
anp UNION PACIFIC 


The line of 

Steel Coaches 

Electric Block Signals 

Rock Ballasted, Dustless and 

Smooth-Running Roadbed 

Thoroughly Sanitary Coaches 

Standard Pullman and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 

Heavy Steel Rails 

Splendid Dining Car Service 

Polite and Efficient Employes 


Buxbaum & Cooley 


Marine Electrical Engineers 
rE  haletictctitiliact 
and Contractors 


Phone Main 2321 


68 Columbia St. SEATTLE, WASH. 


You pass through more large cities 

than by any other route 
Let as tell you of the many advantages 
of a trip over our line 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO. AND 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO. 


Phone: Main 732 


208 Walker Bldg. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON DistrictFreight and 
at pee a Passenger Office 
T U G Ss 716 Second Ave. 
FUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer, RB. Tel. Main 932 
Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah aud Tatoosh. J. H. O'NEILL 
WeOMIRALTY TUG BOAT CC.—Tacoma, Prosper and Dist. Pas. Agt. 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House and F. R. HANLON 
Dist. Freight Act. 


lpe Around main Black Punnels. —e 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


—— 5 | 


HOAGENTs: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.: H. T. 
ayden, Port Townsend, Wash.; W. Frank Andrews, Ta- 
yma. Wash.; Victoria’ & Vancouver Stevedoring Co., 
Lictoria and Vancouver, B. C.: Gracie, Beazley & Co., 
Yerpool, England; Dawson Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 


Go gle 


WINTER OUTINGS 


IN SUNNY CALIFORNIA 
VIA PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


$37.00 to San Francisco and back $53.70 to Los Angeles and back 
$53.00 to Santa Barbara aud back $57.00 to San Diego and back 


G. W. ANDREWS, G. A. P. D. 
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THE DIESEL ENGINED SHIP “EAVESTONE’ 


This vessel, which is equipped with a Diesel engine, was 
recently built by Sir Raylton Dixon & Co. Ltd., Middles- 
borough, to the order of Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., 
for their ordinary tramp service. The principal dimen- 
sions are as follows: Length 275 feet 9 inches, beam 40 
feet 6 inches, by 18 feet 4 inches draught, with a displace- 
ment of 4,310 tons, a dead weight capacity of 3,050 tons, 
a block co-efficient of .76; with a propeller 12 feet 3 inches 
in diameter, 10 feet 7% inches pitch, 64 square feet area, 
running at 90 revolutions per minute. The vessels makes 
something over 9 knots. 

It is to be noted that while Messrs Richardson, West- 
garth & Co, Ltd., nominally built the engines, the cylinders, 
pistons and covers were actually supplied by Messrs. 
Carels Freres, of Ghent, the remainder of the engines 
being made by the Middlesborough firm under the license 
and supervision of Messrs. Carels. This arrangement was 
adopted in consequence of the cylinders, pistons and covers 
being the most vital parts of the Diesel engine, and they 
are at the same time the most difficult parts to construct 
without previous experience. It is true Messrs Richardsons, 
Westgarth & Co. have had enough experience with gas 
engines, but rather than risk any failure in their first job 
in Diesel work, they decided to go half way and gain the 
necessary experience by making the least tender parts 
before handling entirely the more delicate details. In 
this they have shown their wisdom, and the shafting, col- 
umns, guides, etc., have been constructed by them under 
the inspection of Messrs. Carels’ experts. 


There has been one important departure from the orig- 
inal design viz: the fitting of a coarser pitched propeller, 
which has reduced the revolutions from 115 to 95; this is 
only 15 revolutions more than the normal revolutions of 
her sister ships, which are fitted with steam engines, and 
from this fact many useful and valuable comparisons 
should be obtained. It should be noticed that the reduc- 
tion in revolutions has not affected the power developed, 
as the mean effective pressure on the pistons has been 
raised from 107 to 127 pounds per square inch. A promi- 
nent feature in the new vessel is, that by installing Diesel 
engines, more cargo space is available and her No, 2 hold 
is 14 feet longer than the corresponding hold in the sister 
steamship; this is a great advantage in the carrying capac- 
ity of the “Eavestone.” It should be remembered, how- 
ever, that the vessel is a single screw ship, and not a 
twin screw, as most of the other motor ships are, so that 
reliability is absolutely essential; and in view of this 
fact the owners have put her into the cross channel and 
continental service, until sufficient experience and confi- 


dence has been gained to permit the vessel to trade farther 
afield and cross the ocean. 


The engines are of the Carels type, with four cylinders, 
20 inches diameter and 36-inch stroke, and they give 800 
brake horsepower at 95 revolutions per minute. They are 
fitted with a fly-wheel 9 feet in diameter and weighing 
12 tons. The external cylinders are of the well known 
Carels shape, an ample water space is provided round 
the exhaust belt and this without sudden thickenings of 
metal, which would cause unequal stresses when expand- 
ing. The part of the piston which has to sustain the heat 
and force of the combustion and carry the rings, is made 
separate from that which has simply to act as the valve 
to cover the exhaust ports. A gland is fitted round the 
bottom part of the piston to prevent any gases which might 
leak round the rings from escaping into the engine room. 
Flanges on the piston rod form the connections to which 
the two parts of the piston are bolted and the removal of 
the piston is effected from above. The piston, guides and 


main bearings are all water cooled and the arrangement 
in this case for getting the water into and out of the 
piston seems to be a good one and likely to give every sat- 
isfaction, the glands being rotary and not reciprocating, 
so that wear is greatly reduced thereby. Water is ad- 
mitted to the end of a horizontal tube carried on the lower 
part of the back of the cylinders, the water admission pipe 
being stationary and the gland in the horizontal tube 
oscillating with a vefy small amount of motion. Hollow 
arms on these tubes carry the water down to a second 
similar gland on a hollow link, the opposite of which has 
a similar connection to the crcsshead, from which a short 
pipe leads the water into the hollow piston rod and so up 
into the piston. A similar set of connections on the other 
side of the crosshead forms the water outlet. Thus there 
are six small glands in each cylinder, but the amount of 
motion on each is very small, so that the wear and tear 
should not be great, and it may be noted that the gland 
has now been used on large gas engines, running at 200 
revolutions with complete success. Besides this, as the 
engine under review is an open one and has not forced 
lubrication, any small leakage will not affect the oil. It 
appears, therefore, that the fears expressed by many 
steam engineers on this question are groundless, as the 
arrangement has proved to be capable of running at 2 
speed far higher than would be encountered in any ordi- 
nary racing. It seems probable, too, that the engine of 
the future will be an open one so that saponification of 
the oil is not to be feared. The supply of cooling water 
is first taken through the Ravell air compressor into the 
Pistons, then into the hollow guides and main bearings 
and from there it flows into a tank in the bilges, from 
which it is pumped by a steam donkey into a Richardson- 
Westgarth “contra-flo” condenser, used for the winches, 
steering gear, etc., and then overboard. 


The design of the enginés below the cylinders is in 
accordance with the usual steam engine practice of the 
firm, except that the work is on the basis of thousandths 
of an inch instead of sixty-fourths. The ordinary cast 
iron columns and guides are formed into a very solid and 
rigid frame work by being connected at the top. Two 
double-acting reciprocating scavenging pumps are fitted 
and are driven by ordinary air pump levers off the cross- 
heads of the two center cylinders; the silencers are in the 
form of the usual slotted air bottles. Each of the scavenge 
pumps is made of sufficient size to give an ample supply 
of air to two of the cylinders, so that the ship can still 
come home on two cylinders in the event of the total 
collapse of one of the pumps. The valves of each scavent 
ing pump are driven by a single eccentric of a rocking 
connection, their reversal being effected by the simple 
expedient of having the eccentrics loose on the shaft. 
Relief valves are also fitted at each end of the scavengilé 
air pipe. On the after cylinder are smaller rocking levels. 
which drive the reciprocating cooling water pumps, two 


bilge pumps and the fuel pump for lifting oil from the 
bunkers to the setting tanks. 


The lubrication throughout the engine is of the simples! 
form, consisting of sight feeds on the main bearings. 
guides, etc., though a small reciprocating pump is fitted 
on the crosshead to lubricate the crosshead pins, owing 10 
the comparatively small movement, and to the pressure 0? 
the pin being always in the same direction. Two Mollerups 
provide the supply for the cylinder walls. : 

A great feature claimed by the builders for the ene 
is that all the main engine auxiliaries are direct driven 
from the main engines themselves, the Reavell air com 
pressor off the front end of the shaft and the scavens?, 
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water, circulating, bilge and fuel pumps off rockers. This 


is a very desirable practice, as the attention of the engi- 
neer on duty can be concentrated on his main engines; 
nor is there the need for independent auxiliaries, as there 


is with the steam engine, and greater silence results. There 
are, of course, independent auxiliaries in the engine room, 
as the winches and whistle, the electric light engine and 
the steering gear at times are driven by steam. For this 
purpose a coal-fired donkey boiler is fitted and this neces- 
sitates a donkey pump, circulating pump and condensor 
in the engine room. There is also a steam ballast pump, 
which is also used as a turning engine by fitting a rope 
drive to a worm gear on the main shaft. A small evapor- 
ator and a steam electric lighting set, and an air com- 
pressor of about 60 horsepower—two thirds of the power 
of the main compressor—to act as a standby, and to run 
when the ship is entering or leaving port, so as to make 
certain of a good supply of air in the air receivers for 
maneuvering. This with the three air receivers affords 
plenty of reserve for maneuvering purposes; ordi- 
narily the main compressor delivers a considerably 
greater quantity of air than is required by the 
engine for fuel injection, so as to maintain pres- 
sure in the receivers to allow for a certain amount 
of manuevering without starting up the auxiliary com- 
pressor, On a long voyage, however, when no manuevering 
is required, this would mean waste, but this is obviated 
by arranging for the steering gear to be worked by com- 
pressed air when clear of the land, steam being substituted 
when approaching port. A centrifugal bilge pump is fitted, 
driven by chains off the auxiliary compressor, to take the 
place of the steam bilge ejector under British corporation 
rules, 

It has been stated that there is quite a feeling among 
bridge officers that steam is better than compressed air 
on account of the visibility as well as the audibility of the 
signal, by which the ship which is signalling can be iden- 
tified. Of course it does not help at night but it helps 
for a good proportion of the twenty-four hours, and at 
night men are more careful and try to avoid maneuvers 
in which the whistle has to be relied upon to indicate 
their intentions. 

We are indebted to The Engineer, of London, England, 
for some of the notes on the running of the engine; their 
Tepresentative being on board on a short. trial run, by 
courtesy of Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Ltd., and Fur- 
ness, Withy & Co., Ltd. The general appearance of the 
engines from the starting platform is almost exactly like 
that of a marine steam engine, except that there seems 
to be more complication about the reversing fitments, al- 
though in practice this is really not the case. The hand- 
ling of the engines was very smart; in several cases in 
which they were reversed from “full ahead” to actually 
Tunning astern, required only from 9 to 10 seconds, and 
this without any haste, but in fact with intentional delib- 
eration. Full ahead to full astern has been obtained in 
Six seconds. When the engine took up the running after a 
reverse, the relief valves on the top of the cylinders lifted 
for a revolution, showing that there must be some slight 
accumulation of oi] in the cylinders, as the valves are 
Set to lift at 620 pounds. It was observed that it only took 
about three seconds from the ringing of the telegraph 
until the engine was actually running ahead, when the 
fear was already in the ahead position. The absence of 
vibration is remarkable even at full speed and on deck 
one can hardly tell that the engines are running. Doubt- 
less the four cylinders, the balancing unspoilt by a big 
Teciprocating scavenging pump at one end of the shaft, 
together with the rigid construction of the framing, has 
much to do with this. The glands on the lower ends of 
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“very good result for a two-cycle engine. 
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the pistons are very effective and there is no sign of any 
smell or smoke in the engine room. The motion of the 
water-cooling pipes is reported to look jerky, but the parts 
are good stiff castings and there was not a vestige of a 


leak. 
On the question of noise it is stated that the noises 


are exactly the equivalent of those made by a steam 
engine, except that the air pump levers emit a sort of 
rattle, which is probably accounted for by the fact that 
they appeared rather on the light side. These levers make 


the engine room noise greater than that of the “Selandia,” 
but she of course has an enclosed engine and forced lubri- 
cation. The total engine noise, however, is very much 
less in the “Eavestone,” as there are no auxiliaries. The 
noise on the tops is, of course, much more than in a steam 
engine, though it is confined to the cams and tappets and 
the seating of the valves, and this is by no means great. 
It is a curious fact, however, that in spite of the extreme 
care and accuracy necessary with the Diesel, there is 
scarcely one engine running in which all the cam rollers 
and tappets are equally adjusted. For instance, in this 
case, in two of the cylinders the fuel valve rollers were 
making less noise than those of the scavenge valves, and 
for fuel valves they were exceedingly quiet. In the other 
two cylinders, however, the exact reverse was the case, 
and the scavenge valve rollers were exceedingly quiet, the 
fuel valve rollers being somewhat more noisy, though not 
so noisy as fuel valve rollers go. The designed clearance 
between the rollers and the cams of the scavenge valves is 
0.5 minutes, and it was noticed that this was filled up 
by a film of oil, so that no daylight could be seen. This 
is very much closer than can be obtained with the rollers 
of the exhaust valves of a four-cycle engine, where the 
clearance is usually set at about 2 minutes. 

The engine room is extraordinarily compact, and yet 
there is plenty of room all round the engine. As has been 
previously mentioned, the Diesel engine gives 14 feet more 
on the No. 2 hold than the steam engine, though it should 
be borne in mind that if a comparison of this sort is to be 
made an oil burning steam engine should be taken in order 
to be strictly fair. In this case, however, the “Eavestone” 
carries 3,050 tons at 9 knots on something under 3% 
tons of fuel per 24 hours, whereas a sister coal burning 
ship carries 3,150 tons at 9 knots on 12% tons, but this 
is for short voyages and includes lighting and banked fires. 
In the “Eavestone” 150 tons of oil are carried in her double 
bottom under Nos. 3, 4 and 5 holds, enough for 42 days’ 
running, At present Texas residual oil with a specific 
gravity of 0.92 is being used, and the consumption was 
given as 0.47 pounds per brake horsepower per hour, a 
The consumption 
of lubricating oil was stated to be four gallons per day. 

The “Eavestone” made her first ocean trip to the United 
States (leaving in October last) on the same service as 
that on which a number of her sister ships, equipped with 
steam engines are employed, and very valuable informa- 
tion on the whole question of the comparative merits of 
the steam and oil engine should sqgon be obtained. Doubt- 
less some slight modifications in various details may sug- 
gest themselves, as experience is gained in the practical 
operation of the Diesel engine and its application to marine 


propulsion. 


CANADIAN L. H. T .“ESTEVAN’” REACHES VICTORIA 

The new lighthouse tender “Estevan,” which just re- 
cently reached Victoria for service on this Coast, is of the 
following dimensions: Length, 200 ft.; breadth, 38 ft.; 
depth, 17 ft. 6 in.; draft, 11 ft. 6 in.; tons, 375; speed, 12 


knots; coal supply, 260 tons. 
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THE MARINE STEAM BOILER 


At the present time the steam boiler for marine purposes 
is constructed in a great diversity of sizes, shapes and 
methods, in which the heat is applied for generating steam 
for motive purposes. In order of their development, we 
may mention the following types: the wagon boiler, cylin- 
drical boiler, cylindrical flue boiler, multi-tubular boiler; 
the water-tube boiler, is built in many different ways, as 
witness the Babcock Wilcox, Heine, Root, Almy and Stir- 
ling boilers and many other patterns, as well as the locomo- 
tive type, the Scotch marine and other boilers. 

Boilers are generally provided with a feed water heater 
and mud drum, or a combination of both devices, in the 
shape of a feed water filter and heater; also they are 
mounted with suitable safety valves, pressure and water 
gauges, water try or test cocks; surface and. bottom blow- 
off cocks, feed water pumps, etc. Of course the most im- 
portant of these boiler attachments is the safety valve, 
which is usually a flat disk valve, connected directly with 
the steam space of the boiler, so that it automatically opens 
when the pressure exceeds a certain fixed limit, which 
limit is regulated by the compression of a suitable steel 
spring on the external surface of the valve. 

The capacity of a boiler is measured or rated by the 
number of pounds of water which it is able to evaporate 
per hour and is generally designated as horse power, the 
evaporation of 341% pounds of water per hour at 212 degrees 
Fahr, being deemed equivalent to the heat required to con- 
vert 30 pounds of water at 100 degrees Fahr. into steam at 
70 pounds of pressure. The capacity of a boiler depends on 
the draft, the kind of fuel used and also on its heating and 
grate surface, the lafter factor regulating the amount of 
fuel that can be consumed in a given time and the former 
the utilization of heat created thereby; hence the parts 
mentioned should bear a certain relation to each other, as 
well as to the smoke stack or artificial or forced draft if 
such be used. 

The amount of coal that can be burned in an hour varies 
from 6 to 100 pounds per hour, according to the construc- 
tion of the boiler and the nature of the draft; with forced 
draft, such as is used in marine boilers, from 60 to 120 
pounds of bituminous coal may be consumed per hour, per 
square foot of grate surface. Accordingly the amount of 
water evaporated per hour, per square foot of grate surface, 
depends on the rate of combustion of other conditions and 
notably also on the care taken in firing. Specially con- 
structed grates with automatic regulation and other at- 
tachments aid greatly in the proper combustion of the fuel, 
and the highest efficiency is obtained with clean boiler and 
tube plates, clean tubes and careful firing, at a slow rate of 
combustion. It is generally assumed that under ordinary 
conditions one pound of coal will furnish from 8 to 12 
pounds of steam for a water-tube boiler and about the same 


‘amount for the ordinary marine (Scotch) boiler. 


If the number of pounds of fuel consumed per square foot 
of heating surface per hour is denoted by P, and the 
evaporating power per pound of fuel is H pounds of water, 
the grate surface, S, of a boiler in square feet for a capacity 
of n horse power equivalent to the evaporation of 30 n 
pounds of water per hour is calculated after the following 
rule: 

30N 
s= 


HxP 


The heating surface of a boiler is the surface exposed to 
the flames and fuel gases and is variously estimated at 
9 to 15 square feet per horse power. 

The steam space in a boiler should hold the volume of 
steam required to operate the engine and this should be 
about 0.9 cubic feet per horse power as a minimum; the 
water space should be about double the steam space. 

The most serious possibility connected with the use of 
steam boilers is their liability to explosion. Explosions 
may be due to defective design, workmanship nad material, 
or to deterioration from corrosion, incrustation and wear, 
put most explosions are doubtless due to mismanagement, 
such as the overloading of the safety valve; the sudden 
opening or closing of a large steam or safety valve; want of 
water, when it has gone below the low-water line and left 
the crown sheets dry; placing a stopp valve between the 
boiler and safety valve, ete. Bursting of the safety valve 
and superheating of the water are also ocasional causes of 
explosion. Too much care and attention, therefore, cannot 
be bestowed on the boilers by their attendants, both in 
regard to safety and economy of operation. 


Google 


One of the rules of the United States Steamboat Inspec. 
tion Service reads as follows: “It shall be the duty of an 
engineer, when he assumes charge of the boilers and ma. 
chinery of a steamer, to forthwith thoroughly examine the 
same, and if he finds any part thereof in bad condition, 
caused by neglect or inattention on the part of his prede 
cessor, he shall immediately report the facts to the local 
inspectors of the district, who shall thereupon investigate 
the matter.” 

It is unfortunately true that this ruling is not always fol- 
lowed out by engineers who assume charge of boilers and 
machinery on shipboard, but this is seldom the fault of the 
engineer; the circumstances and conditions under which 
he ships rarely give him time to take more than a casual 
look around and make himself acquainted with the feed and 
bilge piping arrangement of the main and auxiliary en- 
gines, the use of and manipulation of the different valves, 
etc. The boilers are usually under steam and a consider- 
able time must generally elapse, probably a round voyage 
must be completed, before an opportunity occurs to ex- 
amine the boilers internally. When, however, a boiler is 
opened up for inspection and examination, and the engineer 
has satisfied himself it is perfectly safe to enter; having 
seen that all steam valve connections to other boilers that 
may have steam on them are closed and locked, so that they 
cannot be opened, and that the air in the boiler is pure and 
that the boiler is properly ventilated by opening the bottom 
manholes, he may then go inside, and during his examina- 
tion should carefully look for loose, broken or cracked stays 
and braces, blisters, bulges, thin and burnt places; most of 
these defects can be seen, but if not, they can always be 
detected by the testing hammer. If a blister is found there 
must be no delay in having it trimmed or patched, as the 
case may require. The seams, rivets, tube ends and stays 
should all be examined for possible leaks; the thickness of 
scale on the various heating surfaces of the boiler, on the 
tube sheets, combustion chamber crowns, tubes and furnace 
crowns should be carefully examined and noted, and if time 
permits the boiler should be thoroughly sealed and cleaned 
out. All screwed studs and stays should be carefully ex- 
amined and sounded to insure that none are broken or 
cracked, as scale will sometimes hide these defects. When 
cylinder oil is used in the high-pressure engine, and even 
when grease extractors have been installed, all the internal 
surfaces of the boiler should be carefully inspected for any 
deposit or film of oil, which is infinitely more dangerous to 
a steam boiler than an unusual thickness of scale; the 
reason of this is that the film of ofl prevents the water 
coming in contact with the internal heating surface of the 
boiler, and when the fires are started the heat from the 
furnace gradually heats that portion of the plate until it 
becomes red or white hot, as the. case may be; this will 
either result in an explosion, or at least a burnt and col- 
lapsed furnace crown or combustion chamber top, or the 
burning of the plates of that portion of the boiler where the 
oil has lodged. After the steam and water spaces have 
been inspected the furnaces, combustion chambers and 
smoke box end of the tubes should be examined for leaks. 
which will be easily seen by the accumulation of salt oF 
rust around them, or otherwise by bare or clean spots where 
the soot has been blown off by the escaping water or steam. 
The back sheets and screwed stays of the combustion 
chamber should have special attention, as it is here that 
the hottest gases and flames impinge, and also at this part 
the greatest strains of stresses take place owing to cod: 
traction and expansion, The exterior of the boiler must 
also receive careful examination, as well as the internal 
portions, for no part of the boiler is of such non-importance 
that it can be permitted to escape inspection and if neces: 
sary immediate repair: all valves, pipes and connections 
must receive their share of attention and have their glands 
packed, while all the boiler mountings, valves, fittings and 
attachments, together with surface and bottom blow© 
cocks, feed check valves, etc., must be put in the best sae 
sible order, before again filling the boiler, starting nres an 
raising steam. It is no little satisfaction to the engineer. 
and relieves his mind of much anxiety, when he knows the 
exact condition of his boilers, both internally and e 
ternally, and that they are free from scale or oil deposits. 
corrosive or incrustation, and that they may be relied ety 
to furnish steam at their full capacity and pressure, W 
perfect safety; we repeat, therefore, that too much care nae 
attention cannot be bestowed on a boiler, if perfect safet) 
and economy in operation are to be insured. 
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NEW APPOINTMENTS FOR J. H. BUNCH AND 
Cc. J. JONES 

Mr. John H. Bunch is now the general freight and pas- 
senger agent of the Copper River and Northwestern Rail- 
way Company, the Alaska Steamship Company having on 
March Ist made this appointment from the vice-president’s 
office. 

Mr. Bunch has been associated with the transportation 
business for many years past, having been employed in 
the traffic department of the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company at Seattle and Tacoma for ten years, and in the 
service of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company three 
years. Mr. Bunch has been with the Alaska Steamship 
Company about ten years, having served with both the 
Northwestern Steamship Company and the old Alaska 
He joined 
the Alaska Steamship Company as clerk to President 
Charles E. Peabody in 1903. ‘ 

Mr. Bunch has numerous friends in Seattle and else- 
where and all expect that he will prove very efficient and 
popular in his new capacity. 

Mr. C. J. Jones, who has been traffic manager of this 
company for some time past, has resigned to accept an 
appointment offered him by the Southern Pacific Railway 
Company, with which company he was identified for many 
years before coming to Seattle, holding various positions 
in the traffic department and finally winning promotion to 
assistant general freight agent at San Francisco. 

Mr. Jones has made many friends in Seattle who will 
regret to see him leave, and he will be especially missed 
by the traffic men of the steamship and railway companies, 
with whom he is popular. 

The office of traffic manager of the Alaska Steamship 
Company is to be abolished. ‘ 


NEW APPOINTMENTS MADE IN ALASKA PACIFIC 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S SERVICE 

Mr. R. J. Ringwood, who for some time past has been the 
general freight and passenger agent of the Alaska Pacific 
Steamship Company and the Alaska Coast Company, with 
headquarters at San Francisco, has received the appoint- 
ment of traffic manager for this company. Mr. Ringwood’s 
many friends and admirers join with the Pacific Marine 
Review in wishing him every success as traffic manager of 
4 company which is making rapid progress on this coast 
and which is well and favorably known from Southern Cali- 
fornian to Alaskan ports, 

Mr. R. M. Semmes, who has been the assistant general 
freight and passenger agent, stationed at Seattle, has_been 
promoted to the position made vacant by Mr. Ringwood, 
this appointment being effective March ist. Mr. Semmes 
is well known on the Pacific Coast and congratulations are 
being received from his many friends on Puget Sound and 
in Alaska. Several changes have also occurred on the 
different vessels of the Alaska Pacific Steamship Com- 
pany. Mr. N. A. Smith, who for some time past, has been 
the chief officer on the S. S. “Watson” has been promoted 
to commander of the S. S. “Buckman.” Captain James 
Brennan, formerly master of the S. S. “Admiral Sampson” 
has been changed to the “Watson,” succeeding Captain 
John Griffiths who will become master of the steamer 
“Admiral Farragut,” which steamer will leave Seattle on 
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her maiden voyage in this company's service to San Fran- 
cisco on March 20th. 


M. E. B. A. ENTERTAIN MEMBERS AND FRIENDS 

The Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association No. 38, 
spent a very pleasant evening on March Ist last, when 
their members and friends were entertained at the asso- 
ciation’s annual ball, given in Seattle. 

Mr. Alexander McGregor, president of the association, 
made a brief address appropriate to the occasion which was 
supplemented by Mr. Hare who made a few remarks re- 
garding the “Marine Engineer of Today.” 

The ball was a huge success and the two hundred and 
fifty invited guests who were present enjoyed a most de- 
lightful evening. : 

The committees were arranged as follows: 

Reception Committee—Alex McGregor, D. W. Miller, D. 
H. Callahan, W. B. Lackling and C. J. Clark. 

Floor Committee—C. S. Follett, R. P. Marshall, W. M. 
Cocmbs, BE. R. Lacey and F. Seymour. . 

Committee on Arrangement—K. D. Logan, BE. R. Lacey, 
H. A. Semdars, A. Butterfield and F, Seymour. 


Messrs. Buxbaum & Cooley, of Seattle, have on the 
market something novel in the way of a ship’s compass 
light, illustration of which is shown herewith. 


‘ FE. Shorrock, Pres, 
Alex Myers, Sec. 
John P. Hartman, Vice Pres. 

A. Smith, Cashr. 

R. H. Edelen, Asst. Cashr. 
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MARINE INSURANCE NOTES 

Reports from London, the greatest marine insurance cen- 
ter of the world, indicate that the year 1912 was most dis- 
astrous for marine underwriters, and the greatest com- 
plaints come from Underwriters at Lloyds. Of course the 
loss of the “Titanic” had much to do with this condition 
but even without that the losses sustained exceed those 
of any previous year if the preliminary figures are borne 
out by final settlements. 

On this coast, however, companies and agencies report, 
almost without exception, a very prosperous year, and even 
the loss of the “Workman” in the latter part of December, 
in which most of the local underwriters were heavily in- 
terested, failed to turn the scale. 

Figures are not available for this issue but in the April 
number will be given the final figures as turned in to the 
insurance commissioners. 

In this connection it is interesting to note from a report 
made by the Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 
that the average underwriting profits of that company for 
a period of thirteen years, ending December, 1911, was 
about 1.8 per cent, and that on a premium income of nearly 
five and one-half million pounds sterling. Truly no better 
object lesson could be had that some reforms in marine un- 
derwriting are necessary. 


WRECKS, CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 

“SEWARD,” str. from San Francisco for Panama, pre- 
viously reported at Mazatlan with part of rudder gone, 
was towed to San Pedro where a new rudder was in- 
Stalled and the voyage was resumed. For this purpose 
the steamer was tipped by filling the forward ballast 
tanks, and no cargo was discharged. 

“JOHN SMITH,” bktn., while lying in Oakland Creek, 
Calif, caught fire on Feb. 3rd, but the blaze was extin- 


guished with the aid of the fire boat “Dennis Sullivan,” 
but little damage resulting. 

“ADMIRAL SAMPSON,” str., at Tacoma on Feb. 10th, was 
in collision with the str. “Sioux” and had her stern frame 
cracked. : 

“SEMINOLE,” str., from Selby’s Landing for San Fran- 
cisco, was in collision on Feb. 14th, with the bay steam- 
er “H. J. Corcoran” and both steamers “turned turtle,” 
but were eventually picked up and towed to San Fran- 
cisco, The “H. J. Corcoran” had on board treasure to 
the value of about $50,000, but as the safe in which it 
was contained could not be located, it was evidently lost 
when the steamer turned over. A wrecking outfit with 
divers has been engaged to seek for the lost safe. The 
local inspectors have found masters and pilots of both 
vessels guilty of negligence and have suspended their 
licenses for six months. 

“MIMI,” Ger. sp., from Valparaiso for Portland went ashore 
on the North Spit of the Columbia River on the morning 
of Feb. 14th, during a dense fog. At last accounts the 
vessel was undamaged but was well up in the sand. 
Tenders for floating have been invited. 

“LURLINE,” str., at Honolulu loading for San Francisco 
had a fire in the boiler room which was extinguished with 
the aid of the fire department, after considerable dam- 
age had been done by the fire and heat. Later while on 
passage to San Francisco heavy weather was met with 
and she suffered considerable damage about the decks. 

“ADVENT,” schr., from Santa Rosalia for Coos Bay, when 
attempting to cross the bar was obliged to anchor and 
commenced to pound heavily. Latest advices are that 
the schooner will probably be a total loss. 

“BEAVER,” str., from Portland Jan. 31st, for San Francisco 
ran aground in the Columbia and after about twelve 
hours efforts was floated and proceeded. On survey it 
was found that a large number of rivets in the engine 
seating were loose and the steamer is now under repair. 


COMMERCIAL MOVEMENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


SEATTLE PORT WARDEN’S REPORT—MONTH OF 
JANUARY, 1913 


Deep Sea Vessels—Arrivals 


a . . Net 
Nationality— No. Tonnage. 
American Sist Mishh de ets octet An tn ely” 107 151,384 
Sailing a 4,083 
United States 1,600 
British 47,220 
Japanese | 23/360 
German ret aT Cet ee 3,084 
OLBAS Pests ety cc nee co ot seo es 136 230,731 
. Departures 
qinerican wh redeem san on Lae 92 149,972 
aig ud 2,761 
United States 12 2,511 
British .14 47,537 
Japanese ed. 29,460 
BAUMAN 3 ue gee hay ae ate “3 6,168 
Totals ooo tae Sate her 120 238,409 
Mnbowad Yara che cant y ee i08 eeth cis’ 119,400 
DUCbOUING: tock ee eee veces 20,064 
: Fromm: Imports 
acifie Coast points... cco. 870,123 
Alaska points : ies 242.919 
Local Points “2th, 646,523 
hilippines __ - 5,184 
Pacific Ocean eisai atetelennialana thea 63,877 


Total value i 28 6? 
Rea domestic imports... $1,828,626 


British Columbi ie 
Australia DIR nee eect eecctncetncentnneee : ee 87 pe 
ermany 14,336 


PYance: ccx6o0h sc. not Se Se ietepei eee dec eal A bees 1,009 
Scotland 868 
England . 9,973 
Italy oo. 4,618 
South America 15,400 
Norway .............. 4,035 
Switzerland % 4,555 
OFIenG: 2 caiicc ct cet cee BS ea ni dace ne 1,500,935 

Total value foreign imports... $1,623,292 

Exports 
To— 

Coastwise Points elec apcceeteecceceeseseeeeees $ 588,751 
Philippines .............. 158,628 
Hawaiian Islands 166,937 
Local points .......... 591,350 
New York ... 91,455 
Alaska seiccc isis sdetectens loved hacer esa teste So eweestecetinces auc! 394,914 

Total value domestic exports... ,---$1,992,035 

To— 

British Columbia 20.00.0000. cee cect etc ccc ceeeee ee. $ 480,115 
Orient oe a 867,205 
England 17,994 
Scotland 3,902 
Germany ........ at 7,542 
South America 52,606 
Australia: x..0h nce Se ee eee ee 46,100 


$1,475,464 


COASTWISE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE OF TACOMA, 
WASH.—MONTH OF JANUARY, 1913 
Principal Foreign Shipments 


Articles— Quantity. Value. 
Flour, DbDIS. oo...) ee wats fecha ean 163,872 $ 625,747 
Wheat; bur s2238h danas denies 79,258 66,703 
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Cotton, raw, bales.......... gieeeieiaecds 10,879 630,780 
Tobacco, Ibs. ........ . 588,754 65,763 
Coal, bulk, tons =, 2,572 11,054 
Tallow, casks ......... 22 708 17,391 
Machinery, pkgs. ... ef: 184 23,601 
Lumber, feet ........ --1, 938,834 34,687 - 
Ship’s spars ...... = 1 475 
Salmon, cases .. = 625 2,163 
Salt fish, pkgs...... wake 7,149 32,454 
Box shooks, bdls.. em 3,362 6,214 
Copper, bars .. — 3,778 231,341 
Salt hides, pkgs......... sae 1,000 9,000 
Paraffine wax, Dkg3s.......00..000000000 cee 6,091 21,269 
Steel bars, angles, etc.. 12,342 59,287 
Autos, pk@s. ........0000.00000. 42 33,464 
Sewing machines, pkgs................... , 2,071 23,043 
Miscellaneous to British Columbia........0 .......... 23,036 
Miscellaneous to Japan, China, Manila, 
South America and Europe... 111,611 
Total foreign shipments.................. $2,069,933 
Principal Coastwise Shipments 
Articles— Quantity. Value. 
Flour, DbIS. 20... eee 19,451 $ 79,541 
Lumber, fect .. 8,387,029 85,485 
Coal, tons .... x 9,510 38,040 
Wheat, bu. .. .. 120,723 96,863 
Oats, tons ........... os 98 3,158 
Smelter products set; tebe dead 220,186 
Feed, tons .... Sie 2,570 63,969 
Hay, tons ....... ee 434 8,507 
Shingles, bdls. .. 20,000 9,000 
Shoes, cases ........ wees 28 1,144 
Miscellaneous to Alaska... eee 16,255 
Miscellaneous to California, Honolulu 
and New York... eee 233,973 
Total coastwise shipments..._......... $ 871,628 
Grand total exports for 1913.00.00... 2,941,561 
Coastwise Receipts 
RAS KAY coceedsceceissbeccgab nn eats seetenees Shatad ed seasscwessevcsueneneteasgubedes $ 199,171— 
California best 458,175 
New York 19,100 
Total coastwise receipts... ee $ 676,446 
Foreign Receipts 
British Columbia 0.0 gu A. ee $ 350,754 
China and Japan... .- 1,317,550 
South America ooo... ccc csc cisecsscessesseeesseceeseeceeeeeeeesee 75,000 
Total foreign receipts... ee $1,743,304 


Total coastwise receipts... pee 676,446 


Total receipts 


su dabsetiaa nested Se abated Ween tees salebess $2,419,750 
Jrand total receipts for 1913.......0000000... $2,419,750 
Shipping Record : 
January, January, 
1913 1912. 
Deep sea arrivals, number... 108 101 
Deep sea departures, number... = 104 94 


Inward registered tonnage, tons... 


300, 657 259,800 
Outward registered tonnage, tons... 


257,741 
Inward cargo tonnage, tons.......... s 46,191 
Outward cargo tonange, tons.............0.0.-.-. vi 95,960 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT OF THE CUSTOMS BUSINESS 
OF THE DISTRICT OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
DURING THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1913 


Collections. Imports. Exports. 
$86, 133.4B oo eee cers $317,065 ........ pees Oph $10,010 


Imports and Exports by Countries. 
Imports. Exports. 


Austria-Hungary 0... eee ep eeeneeateee $ 4,069 
Belgium... 3,751 
Denmark ... Hage a 
Germany 28,01 
Italy we 2 20,658 
Netherlands .... 6,054 
Norway ---..-- eeceaes Se 22,095 
Spain eee eee = ae 
Switzerland ........ a ae 
., Europe . wey 
. 799 
Scotland ... i Bue 
PrelAMd ee eseeeeeeceeeesec ere es ettetenr terest etetncess 5,§ 
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Canada: .2cicecsea ens: Sine dates eee 2,333 
Mexico .... 3,967 
Cuba. ........ 9,755 
Argentina 002.00. ee eeeegees 12,421 
Brazil 2c .ccccc-ceecessesavcctecs Hage Aeamcactunconseee 39,704 
Ohi @ oc0 ee eelte cae en i eee 24,528 
China ...... 1,192 
Hongkong 12,196 
Japan oo... 15,380 
Philippine Islands 8,481 
Australia ......... 1,178 
Other countries 2.00.0... cee cee ceetee cee 2,097 

Total \ nite eee oon, edtcaem bags $317,065 $10,010 


Principal Imports. 


Fertilizers, 1,788 tons .. 
Coffee, 263,500 Ibs. ... 
Seeds 


Sdeltern On ash sew acdsd hs dsc ste nss 24,475 
Spirits, wines and liquors, 15,616 gals. 19,692 
Cigars and tobacco...........00.....0..eeee- .. 17,859 
All other articles 200000... eeee cece e cee eeeteeeeseeeeeeeeees 159,734 

Total sacha hea a eee od SS een $317,065 
Dutiable ..... $168,161 
Free Of Que y ooo cccccceecceceeceecacesceneseecceeeceeseeees 148,904 

Total c2cecnetin siieuisdab thesia seth tae! $317,065 


Exports to Noncontiguous Territory of the United States. 
Hawali— 


Crude oil, 672,000 gals, .......0...0 eee 
Distillate, 43,200 gals. . 
Miscellaneous 


censeseesseesseeee 12,800 
.. 6,168 
sevegescdaetasveiesevmnsinceesigeeees 25 


Total ..ccoy-. eee ic 


. Movement of Vessels Engaged in Foreign Trade. 
Entered— 


No. Net tonnage. 
4 American 9,038 
3 British _.... Sven : 

1 German ..... 

1 Norwegian 


9“ Potal Ssaatis rocientt toe cask aa Sete pee TOT! 
Cleared— 

No. 

2 American Se Sata ach STemeveiasai cen ten Dee ecddvedee 

1) British oo. 


Net tonnage. 


Lumber Exports From Portland. 


February. Since January 1, 1913. 
Feet Value Feet Value 
(Foreign) Beers 
8.AT0507 $106,072 16,825,938..-ecccce- P205,018 
(Domestic) 


18,294,100... 0... $159,529 30,350,620... $342,887 


Wheat Exports From Portland. 


Foreign) 
Bushels Value epuahels Value 
BIE TS8 $538,819 2,147,569... crn $1,864,875 
Suse (Domestic) ‘ 
DAR TET: odes. $518,440 990,552... sees $ 900,058 
Flour Exports From Portland. 
(Foreign) 
Barrels Value Barrels Value 
BE BIB ees $218,500 83,699... cece $397,169 
poe (Domestic) = 
ALB TB ec cca $178,772 TBD Thess iuecednws $320,282 
Barley Exports From Portland. 
Forei 
Bushels Value ea Se aiials Value 
104,706.00 870,362 881,189... $262,50° 
re (Domestic) snare 
8.8800, $ 4,932 60,901... eee $36.45 
Tonnage Entered at Portland. 
ReDTIE Ns, TUTRS en iee cdi TL VOSSEIS.... eee 93,940 tons 
February, 191200000 BS vesselS... cee $3,002 tons 
Tonnage Cl land. 
February, 113.00 Baer alee nee 91,002 tons 


February, 191200 59 vessels...88,271 tons 
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HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN- 


Owing to the success of our 
annual 


Cruises Around the World 


we will again on January 27th, 1914, 
dispatch the large cruising S.S. Cleve- 
land (17,000 tons) 


AROUND THE WORLD 


and through 


The Panama Canal 


A Delightful and Comprehensive Cruise. 
Duration 125 days; $800 and up. 


including all necessary expenses aboard and ashore. 


Matson 
Navigation 
Company 


Steamer HILONIAN leaves Puget Sound 
ports March 22nd, 1913, taking freight, 
cold storage, express and mail direct 
for HONOLULU, KAHULUI, PORT 
ALLEN, KAANAPALI] and HILO. 


Steamer HYADES leaves Puget Sound 
ports for the Hawaiian Islands April 
12th, 1913, 


Regular Passenger and Freight Service 
i ea Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Bookings and Reservations may be made 
at the Seattle Office. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


Write for full information. 


HAMBURG- AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell St., San Francisco 


—_om 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis 


Union Steamship Company of B.C., Ltd. %* — Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ltd. 


Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver to All Northern British Columbia P orts. 


CAMOSUN COWICHAN CASSIAR VENTURE CAPILANO 
STEAMERS CHELOHSIN CHESLAKEE COMOX VADSO COQUITLAM 
FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT—GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE 


service: 
ampbell River, Alert Bay, 


OCEAN 
The _ steamers “CAMOSUN,” “CHELOHSIN” and “VENTURE” will maintain the sowing. 


9 p.m. for Campbell River, Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, Swanson Bay, Warke yee Lowe 
Inlet. Claxton, Skeena River Canneri f E RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANBY BAY. 
Note—On’N 30, Dec. 14, 28, Tan Ti oe eaeton,, PRINCE Ri calls at Lowe Inlet, Skeena, Nass and Granby Bay 


AMERS leave Company's Wharf (foot of Carrall Street), Vancouver. Phone, Seymour 306 


For freight and general infor- Union Steamship Company of B. Cu» Limited, Vancouver 


mation app! y to 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting with Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 
new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 15 knots speed. 

Mexico 1a een er eee March 18th, 1913 Canada Maru... cece April 15th, ion 
Mago Marge April Ist, 1913 Tacoma Maru............. So ee April 29th, 19 
To regular ports 6f call in Orient, including Manila. Freight forwarded 
to Siberia, Korea and East Indian ports and to Chinese and Sede 
ports and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting steamers from 
Japan. 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


Google 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CoO. 
TEHU ANTEPEC ROUTE Regular Fast Freight Service Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 


Hawaiian Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec National Railway 
Operating the Following 
PACIFIC FLEET 
ATLANTIC FLEET ALA! 


5 “AMERICAN”—8,000 tons 
“CALIFORNIAN” —8,000 tons. 
“DAKOTAN"—10,000 tons. 
“HAWAITIAN”’—8,000 tons. 


8. ; 
* “MISSOURIAN”’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
8. 

- &. “KANSAN" 12,000 tons, twin screw 
8. 

. 8, 

. 8. 


“VIRGINIAN"’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “ISTH MIAN’’—6,000 ‘tons. 

“KENTUCKIAN”—10,000 tons. 
““MINNESOTIAN”’’—10,000 tons, 

» “OREGONIAN”’—8,000 tons. 
“TEXAN'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 


DenDeepm 


@ 
DRERNMDOS DOH 


panmmmm me mmm 


AY .000 
NOLULAN’’—-8,000 tons. 
“LYRA"—6,000 tons (chartered). 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents R. D. LAPHAM, Agen 


Agent, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts. Kahului, 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland. W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia. 


“TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced labor; 
efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


NEW YORK 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 
EUROPEAN PORTS | Cece 
PUERTO MEXICO FOR ( NEW ORLEANS SALINA CRUZ FOR | MExICO  awenica 
(Atlantic Terminus) TEXAS CITY (Pacific Terminus) ( 


PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED STATES 


SOUTH AMERICA 
HAVANA HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
ETC. CHINA, JAPAN, ETO. 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S.S. Company, Canadian-Mexican Pacific S. S. Line 
or to C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


We Design SH : PS oT fieating 
SEATTLE. and Build rig 
CONSTRUCTION aad : | 


& DRY DOCK STEEL MERCHANT VESSELS, YACHTS, FIREBOATS, 
| DREDGES, STEAM WHALERS, CANNERY TENDERS 
COMPANY 


Wien nae on SHIP REPAIR WORK. Our complete facilities include 4 


Railroad Ave. and Charis St) 12,000 TON FLOATING DRYDOCK 


Seat tle if (Largest and Most Modern on Pacific Coast) 
{i We have a thoroughly equipped machi 


| i aap Se he shop and foundry. We manufacture 

° stationary and marine boilers.: oi] ing 

Washington induced draft for any kind of bolle ne installations under natural, forced oF 
| Our experts will be 

free of charge. 


slad to consult with you at any time and give estimates 
Fn os 


Write or call on us, 


N ko? [on - 
si . 
a 3 = mx 
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Canadian Paci ilway 
ws anadian acific Rail a 
7 d St hip Li 
First class service from Vancouver and Seattl 
a S. S. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VANCOUVER, B. C.,.ON MARCH 18TH, 1913, AND AT 
se REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 
Japan and China Canadian-Australasian Royal 
Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS" leave Mail Line 
= Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- F 
_— kong and intermediate points. Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
i i Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
—_ Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” leav- eens ise - a 
Toa ing Vancouver for Hongkong April 16th, 1913, Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and aEA: 
and at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at LANDIA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both directions. 


H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C, 
E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


For descriptive matter and de- 

felled information ear diag eer- 

> Call upon or any 
Canadian Pacific Agent. 


Nippon Yusen Kaisha 


Tonn 350,000 (JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) Fie 89 Vessel 
"Tons HEAD OFFICE, TOKYO, JAPAN | Bet 9 Ven = 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan ports poate tan 
with direct connection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Austra = irst- 
class passenger steamers with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 


Inaba Maru. March 25th, 1913 Tamba Maru...........00.000...... ea gre me 
Shidzuoka Maru. April 8th, 1913 Awa Maru... cece ccccccccccececnsenneeetensens , 


Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


i i ..Weekl 
E i tnight] Kobe-North China Line... ssscssssssses: ites 
Australian Lites ‘Foor Weekly Kobe Onn Dike ope ee eon 
i ight obe-Otaru Line ........... stereeeemtenenenceces. y 
Yokohsma:Stanciat'T “Sem Weekly Lakodate Korsabolf Line .Five Times a Month 
obe-Korea-North China Li -Four Weekly obe- eo ee py 
Kobe-Vladivostock Line........ ..Three Weekly Kobe-Keelung Line... Twice a Mon 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Nor- 
thern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, COLMAN BLDG., SEATTLE 


Google 
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O AUTOMATIC STEAM 
STEERING ENGINES 
APPROVED DESIGN 
BEST OF MATERIALS 
BEST WORKMANSHIP 
STRONG---RELIABLE 


INTERCHANGEABLE PARTS 


= MORE THAN 36,000 ENGINES BUILT AND IN USE 
LIDGERWOOD MANUFACTURING CO. ge Xives sire 


96 Liberty Street 


Fore River Shipbuilding Company 
NAVAL AND MERCHANT VESSELS 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


QUINCY MASS. 


PHONE, MAIN OFFICE, MISSION 6000 PHONE, CITY OFFICE, KEARNEY 5252 


UNION IRON WORKS CO. 


Engineers and Shipbuilders 
STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Best Facilities for the Prompt and Economical Execution of All Marine Repair Work. Estimates Furnished 


Mining Machinery “City Omee, Insurancs Blag., 311 Calltamaee” ~=San Francisco, Cal. 


Pintsch Gas 


Lighted Buoys 


BURN CONTINUOUSLY 


FROM 80 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT ATTEN- 
TION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Illumination Economical and Reliable in Operation 


Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian and United 
States Light House Departments for Channel and Harbor Light- 
ing; over 220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


>) SAFETY GAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


oie 2 Rector Street, New York City 
= aes! Pacific Coast Agent, H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


ALMY ‘tse BOILER 
Light, Compact, Durable 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. W. McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent, Send for New Catalogue 
6¢ West Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


waueers “CHERUB IL.” SHIP LOG 


PATENT 
The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 


“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker's Patent “Trident” er “Neptune” Ship-Log 


sama the Leste Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys | 


Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candlepower of 
their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 


used, 
They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 
erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one full car- 


bide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


Larger Type Buoys Are The Equal of Lightships 


Manufactured by 


The International Marine Signal Co., Ltd. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


WELCH & COMPANY Stirping * Commission Merchants 


WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


Go gle 


: ss ari — : = You Run No Risk 
ENDUR ANCE - \ NS | of Having to Re- 

Is a Necessity in Packing a, mm «pack while se ; 
for Marine Service. 


when you use 


“PALMETTO” 


PACKING 


because it has an established 
reputation for very long life 
even under the extreme condi- 
tions of high pressure super 
heated steam. 

Let us send you a free work 
ing sample to prove that it’ 
different from other packings: 


Greene, Tweed & C0., 


Sole Manufacturers 
109 Duane St. NEW YOR 


For Sale by 


Lewis, Anderson, Foard & Co., 
SEATTLE, TACOMA : 


MARINE BOILERS 


Modern Designs, First Class Work- 
manship, Prompt Deliveries 


Manitowoc Boiler Works Company 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
Chicago Office—919 Insurance Exchange Bldg. 


eeercss 


Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors of 
team Vessels 


= 
RRR 


sel Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
Shackle Fitted Shackle Fittea and Shackles to the Boat Builder 
to Rod to Strap 


m4 


This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 
meegors ca be Qe out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. ha 
block aaa ars! J Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Devic 
eneceses to any 
at. ee 
JAMES R. RAYMOND 
Detached 8 BRIDGE ST. NEW YORK 
Hook Telephone 1422 Broad 


C. J. HENDRY CO., Agts., 64 Clay St. San Francisco 


. 


> A’QD ae : @ 
i 
Succ ew. ae a 


Frank Waterhouse & Co., Inc. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS, AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Importers of British Columbia Wellington Household, Bunker Coal and Briquets 
Agents for Marine, Fire and Liability Insurance of All Descriptions 
Managing Owners of ARLINGTON DOCK CO., Wharfage and Storage 
Distributing Agents for “Garford” Auto-Trucks and Automobiles 


GENERAL AGENTS OF 


“THE BANK LINE LIMITED” 


Wi “= 3 - a ; 
ith monthly Sailings by first-class steamers from Seattle, Tacoma and Vancouver, B. C, to Japan, China and the 
hilippines, calling at Yokohama, Kobe, Moji, Hongkong and Manila, having direct connections 
with all points in the Orient, Straits Settlements and India 
MANAGING OWNERS OF 


“Tacoma -Vancouver Steamship Co.” 


WITH REGULAR SAILINGS BETWEEN PUGET SOUND AND B.C. POINTS 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & C0., Inc. 


632. 
82-645 CENTRAL BUILDING SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
TACOMA F et . 
fatthestasenravesncnsecscesenscruraese Pacifie Cold Storage Bldg. VICTORIA, B.C sassiciscassesacstecnzessiveeneaz. 12” Bagtio St 
PORTLAND, ORE... 505 Concord Bldg. VANCOUVER, B. C........ 905 Dominion Trust Bldg 
CHIGA GO) en eet iain tc oh ee eta et ens 811 Hearst Building ; 


Cable Address: “MITSUI” Telephone: Kearny 2414 


MITSUI & COMPANY, 


(THE MITSUI BUSSAN SKAISHA) 


Head Office...ccescescnsccssenssnsseecsnessessatsnssenstenes 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
London Branch......-ss:s:csssscesseesnssennsesnnesseransseaneneanees 34 Lime Street, E. C. 
New York Branch.......sosscccossssssssenssesrcsseessersnnceconsertsree 445 Broome Street 
Portland Branch.......-.----sssssessesersenses 410 Lumber Exchange Building 


CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Princi- 
FOR COAL pal Railroad Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 
Miarine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 
Dry Dock Capacity, 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Marine Pipe ® Machine Works, Inc. 


MARINE MACHINE WORK ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 


Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


~ 


——_____h}} 
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= Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


cMANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


- MARINE SPECIALTIES 


= & VALVES PACKING PIPE WORK 
— MOORE @ SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


Plain and Graphite Grease 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


i 


Office 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 
Nelson Z. Graves 
built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 1911 


F. I. GARRETT, President 


and Store: 318-320 First Ave. South 


BUILDERS OF 


Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Night Phone Ken. 1291 


The Olson-Klopf Welding and Cutting Co. Inc. 


Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers. Wreck- 
ing of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


BOILER REPAIRS Seattle, Wash. 


84 Bell Street 


NEW BEDFORD, 
ey MASSACHUSETS 


MORSE TWIST DRILL & MACHINE C 


Se = 


Whiton Hardware Company 


Seattle, Wash. Distributors 


MORSE High Speed and Carbon Drills, 
Reamers, Milling Cutters. The Standard 
of Quality. 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


“The Only 


Pacific Coast Paper Devoted Entirely to Shipping” 


Central Building, Seattle, Washington 


Subscription price: 


United States, Canada and 


Mexico, $3.00 per year; foreign, $3.50. 


Special Rate to Shipmasters, Marine Engineers and Officers, $2.00. 

A Task Well Accomplished, by E, Francke..........--------~ 5 Practical Duties of Shipmasters.....---------~ sovenenaree 33, os uv 
Statements of Capt. Robt. Dollar Before Sub-Commit- Questions and Answers of Interest to Se ae 
tee, Committee of Commerce, U. S. Senate, re Sea- The Panama Camal........--.--------sc : ? A 

men’s Bill ........---------:+e-eeeeeerreeet 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 New 12,000 Ton Floating Drydock of the Seattle Con- ‘i 
Captain H. W. Goodall on Above._____..........--. 16, 17, 18, 19 struction and Drydock Company 
Statements of Representative Wm. E. Humphrey of The Shipping Trade in JAaPAaM........-----------cee 

the State of Washington..........------------ 19, 20, 21, 22, 23 The Inauguration of the Japan-Bombay Line of the oO. 
Structural Diversity of Strength and Redundancy in Be Ree eters peers nee aS OE 42 

Bis ACR MPR ee ee ce 24,25 port of Seattle Commission Issue First Annual Re- 
U. S. “Pennsylvania’s” Propelling Machiner\..........------+-++ 25 ‘ de bby a AA 
Our New Home POoft........-..:::-:ecececeeceseeeeeeeetees 26 POLE oeeeeeeseeeenesceeneseseseensreneeeneseseneeeenensnns sss eueaere » ass 
A Lesson to Learn..........-.-----cceceeeeeeet First Conference of Seaport Authorities of the U. S...49, 5! 
A Sound Combination U. S. Cableship “Burnside” Recently Equipped with B. 
Hixplosive: CAPSOeF ee & W. Boilers... OE ee 52 
Pett SUTURE ERC Ss rennet ete ee ae Two-Cycle, Six-Cylinder Directly Reversible American 
Let Us Heed the Example of Others..............----.-- . 28 doce ei eae RCN ree 6a 
Hydrographic Office’ to Be Moved to Seattle _ 28 esel Engine ........-.------------- PPEAREMORN Toren 
The Passing of a Great Naval Architect... 9g 1. W. Tamplin & Co.’s Review of Shipping.....--.----- 


Engineering Progress in the U. S. Navy.........--- 29, 30, 31, 32 
The Use of Gases for Fire Extinction and Fumigation 


on Board Ship 


CALLING AT 
HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
MANILA 
HONGKONG 


Orchestra Concerts, Palm Garden. 


Ss. S. Chiyo Maru 


WM. H. AVERY 
Assistant General Manager 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


THE NEW TRANS PACIFIC TURBINE FLYERS 


“SHINYO MARU,” “CHIYO MARU,” “TENYO MARU” 


Triple Screw, Turbine Steamers, 21000 Tons Dis; 

i placement, 21 knots speed. Equi m 

eee Convenience and Entertainment of Passengers, including Wireless tpt Aacemasie res 
every room, Open Air Swimming Tank, Nursery for Children, Steam Laundry, Ladies’ Lounge, Moving ie ; 


Superb Service and Cuisine 


“NIPPON MARU” (Intermediate Service) 


Twin Se 
ee ee : rews, 11000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed. This steamer furnishes saloon accommodations at very low rates. 
. 8S. ppon Maru, Intermediate Service Saloon accommodations at reduced rates 


We furnish First Class Round Tri: Fran 
ip Tickets from Man! 
can be made in about two months. Write for rantitcuoe of Gin ned meme ye sade cialis ad 


Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 


Atlantic and Pacific S. S. Co. Announce Sailings 
The Exchequer Court of Canada in Admiralty....59, 60, 
Wrecks, Casualties and Miscellaneous Reports.......------- 


Connecting with Steam- 
ers for all points in 
the Orient and Aus- 
tralia. 


Round Trip Tickets 
and Round the World 


Tours at Reduced 
Rates. 

Steamers Sail From 
Company’s Pier No. 


$4, near Foot of Bran- 
nan St., at 1 Dp. ™ 


—— 


odern device for the 
Bafety Devices, Elec 


0, 1913 
saturday, May 10 1055 


i April 19, 
which trip 


W. H. MAGEE, 
General Passenger Agent. 
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A TASK WELL ACCOMPLISHED 


By E. FRANCKE. 


To comment on the entire voluminous hearings of 
H. R. 23673, a title in letters and figures so well known 
and, alas, so repeatedly printed in these columns, would 
indeed be an enormous task and require more ‘space 
than this publication could possibly devote to a matter now 


of the past. 


The discussion of an act to abolish the involuntary servi- 


tude imposed upon seamen in the merchant marine of the 
United States while in foreign ports and the involuntary 
servitude imposed upon seamen of the merchant marine of 
foreign countries while in ports of the United States, to 
prevent unskilled manning of American vessels, to encour- 
age the training of boys in tne American merchant marine, 
for the future protection of life at sea and to amend the 


laws relative to seamen, has done much to bring about . 


the long needed perspicacity in such important problems. 

The many excellent, impartial and widely known men 
of the American shipping world, known not only in our 
country but beyond its borders, who so readily responded 
to the call of the shipping fraternity at large and appeared 
in Washington, D. C., before the senate committee on com- 
merce, gave their views on this masterpiece of cool con- 
fidence and perniciousness and indeed accomplished their 
task well! 

On the other hand, and with all due respect to the chair- 
man and members of the committee on commerce of the 
United States Senate, these members certainly have had. 
as never before, a golden and most instructive opportunity 
to gain a clear insight in sane legislation on maritime 
affairs. 

The Pacific Marine Review in several previous issues 
has discussed this Seamen’s Bill at length, and we now 
take particular pride in commenting on those from this 
Coast who joined the many experienced men from the 
East and the Great Lakes regions in Washington, D. C., 
in a combined effort to convincingly testify against the 
various unreasonable measures this bill embraced. 

The ship of state listed at the time badly, burdened as 
it was with injurious contraband, the discharge of which 
brought her again on an even keel. It was in this action 
of uprighting that our Pacific Coast shipping men so suc- 
cesstully and gallantly assisted. ‘ 

Captain Robert Dollar, the champion in Pacific coastwise 
and offshore shipping, as the principal owner and presi- 
dent of the Robert Dollar Company, of San Francisco, 
representing likewise the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast and the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
Merce, the latter having a membership of 3,300, prac- 
tleally embracing all the activities of our Pacific Coast 
and of which chamber he is vice-president, truly proved 
himself the master mind. Captain Dollar covered the 
large field in its entirety, went modestly and forcibly 
into every minute detail, and impartially assisted many 
other members present at this hearing with his wide ex- 
Perience and knowledge, using at times biting and just 
satire. 

Captain H. W. Goodall splendidly represented the Pa- 
cific Navigation Company of San Francisco, and, although 
Pressed for time, caused by considerable delay of the hear- 
ings at the capitol, brought out strongly and convincingly 
the detrimental points of the bill, particularly affecting 


Google 


his company. He made an able showing of the energy, 
ability and caliber of which he is made. 

Mr. R. P. Schwerin, vice-president and general manager 
of the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, who is considered, 
and justly so, one of the foremost authorities on Ameri- 
can merchant marine affairs, gave on this and many other 
occasions most beneficial testimony and sound advice for 
the conduct of the government in maritime matters, which, 
if heeded in time, can but result to the entire advantage of 
our pitifully burdened merchant marine. 

To comment on Congressman Humphrey’s excellent work 
in this and various other instances would only be the 
repetition of words of praise and appreciation this pub- 
lication has always had for the able representative of the 
state of Washington. Although we cannot agree with 
Congressman Humphrey’s policy relative to the existing 
rebate system allowed to regular and large merchants 
as a fair compromise between the interests of steamship 
owners and merchants, we admire his untiring efforts in 
many other directions which have justly earned him the 
fullest appreciation and support from domestic shipping 
interests as a legislator of remarkable ability and energy. 
We must bear in mind, with reference to the rebate sys- 
tem, that it requires on the one hand large expenditures 
to provide transportation facilities in advance of com- 
merce, and on the other hand transportation facilities | 
are required in advance of commerce to create and secure 
such commerce. Therefore, as long as we are not pre- 
‘pared to replace the existing system with a practical solu- 
tion of a problem ‘which has puzzled the commercial world 
for centuries, we should not become over ambitious to 
strangulate conditions which may not appeal to the indi- 
vidual, 

Mr. C. C. Lacey, marine superintendent of the Great 
Northern Steamship Company, which company operates 
the S. S. “Minnesota,” vividly brought to bear the effect 
the Wilson bill would have, if passed as originally intended, 
on the flag of America’s largest and most modern passen- 
ger and cargo carrier employed in the Oriental trade. 

The efforts of Captain I. N. Hibberd, superintendent of 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, of San Francisco, 
to arouse the interests on this coast and to gather as many 
representatives of shipping firms as possible in Washing. 
ton, D. C., must indeed be appreciated. The consistency 
with which he remained in the capital until the extensive 
hearings had been completed speaks well of his enthusiasm 
and staying power. His statements, however, before the 
committee in connection with the fire on board the S. §. 
“Queen” years ago, do not look well in print. Short ex- 
tracts from the hearing follow herewith: 


STATEMENT OF CAPT. ROBERT DOLLAR, OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, PRESIDENT DOLLAR S. 8. Co. 

Mr, Dollar. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is rather 
a remarkable fact that all this trouble and turmoil has 
arisen on the Pacific coast. We do not hear of any com- 
plaints particularly on the Great Lakes or the Atlantic 
as to our laws and customs, but this has all come from the 
back door of our country. I did not think we were of so 
much prominence in national: affairs as we are. 

Mr, Furuseth has ably put before you all the whys and. 
wherefores, in telling you how to build up a merchant 


marine. Before I start, I would just make this statement 
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to you: You have learned that the way to get a merchant 
marine, and the only way, is to get efficient seamen. He 
does not talk anything about the ships. It is a positive 
fact that no man can buy a steamer today in the United 
States for double the money that he can buy it for in 
Europe. It costs double the amount in the American 
yard that it does in Europe, and you can not get them 
for double the money. It would appear, from what Mr. 
Furuseth said, that that does not cut any figure. You take 
a ship that costs $250,000 in England, and it costs $600,000 
here. The American has to earn interest; he has insur- 
ance of 6 per cent, a depreciation fund of 5 per cent, 
interest of 6 per cent, which makes 16 per cent, on more 
than half the value of the ship, that the American has to 
earn before he gets up with his brother across the seas. 
Under these conditions, is that possible? 


Then, in your wisdom, you passed a law—a rider to the 
me, if I so desired, to 


Panama Canal bill—permitting 
change my British ships from the British register to the 
American register. I went to see the Commissioner of 
Navigation the other day, and asked him how many ap- 
plications he had had, and he said not a single one. Why? 
at was built in the British 


I can take my British ship th 
d bring it in here and get the 


yard, a cheap ship, an 
American flag. Why do I not do it? For the reason that 
t it, by our regulations here 


the moment I attempt to ge 
the number of men is so increased—I have not the exact 


figures, but it is in the neighborhood of $8,000 a year I 
have to pay for useless men who are put onto the ship 
that we do not need when we are engaged in a foreign 
trade under a foreign flag. You hear a great deal said 
against Great Britain. Great Britain owns more steam- 
ships than all the rest of the world put together, and I 
think we might concede to them that they know a little 


about shipping. , 
Is that requirement as to the number 


Senator Fletcher. 
of men applicable to the vessels affected by this bill? 


Mr, Dollar, No; not by this bill. 
Is it a regulation or is it a law? 


Senator Fletcher. 
Mr. Dollar. It is by the United States inspection regu- 
ee that they put on more men. I could go into de- 
ils. 
Under laws already existing? 


Senator Crawford. 
Mr. Dollar. Under laws already existing; and no nation 


requires them except ourselves. 

I happen to be vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of San Francisco, and they have also appointed 
me one of a committee, along with Mr. Swayne, to appear 
before you. The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific 
coast has also appointed us. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you have asked us to 
present briefs on this bill. I am unable to write one in 
the legal sense, but will endeavor to give you my views 
gained from the hard knocks of personal experience, hav- 
ing had to earn my own living since I was 12 years of 
age. As my credentials show, I represent the Shipowners’ 
Association; also the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, being their vice-president, and having a member- 
ship of 3,300, representing all the activities of our Pacific 
coast. Ordinarily it would be in order to declare either 
for or against the bill. But it is such a peculiar conglom- 
eration of good and bad that I must take each section in 
detail, Being a shipowner, no doubt you expect me to be 
biased against the sailors. In fact, after reading the 
speeches in the House and in committee showing what 
bad men shipowners are, you must be much surprised 
to see that I am not adorned with horns and the other 
appendage of his Satanic Majesty. Right here I wish to 
say I will take second place to no man in my efforts to 
benefit the condition of the sailors on the Pacific coast, 
and I want to say that I am very strongly in favor of 
labor unions. I think we can not get along without them. 
I want to make that explanation, so that where I denounce 
them, where they deserve it, you will know what my con- 


victions are. - 
F I wish to say that our crews are the best paid and best 
ed of any men in similar positions in the whole world. 


Gentlemen, I hope you will take particular notice of what 
to you by 


I have said there, because I intend to prove 
In proof of 


foeuments that what I have said is correct. 
this I present to you pay rolls of various vessels engaged 


A the Pacific coast trade. Here are the actual pay rolls. 
elglae like to get them back, if I could, because they are 
; e actual pay rolls. You will see that vessels engaged 
n what we call the outport business receive $55 a month, 
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which with overtime, amounts to $73.50 a month, and — 
vessels engaged in the inside trade receive $50 a month, 

which with overtime, amounts to $68.50 a month. And 

they have their bed and board, of course. This is what 
they actually get. The overtime is excessive over that, 
and you will find the overtime statements are all here, 
showing that while on the face of it we might say they 
get only $50 a month, it is a fact, on the average of those 
13 vessels, taken from 13 different shipowners—not all 
together; they are all different owners and different ships 


—they show that they get $73.50 a month. 


Senator Fletcher. What is regarded as overtime? 
old you. I am glad you asked 


Mr. Dollar. Mr. Furuseth t 
that. He has just told you that we work our men any 
I have the labor 


hours we please. We do no such thing. 
union rules, which I will show later on, showing we can 


not work our men more than nine hours a day, unless 
when we have them watch and watch. 

Overtime is in excess of nine hours, or in excess of 
their time watch and watch. We pay them 50 cents an 
hour. In addition to this, I also submit for your consider- 
ation the overtime pay rolls, which show how their wages 
have increased, and taking the average of 11 ships it 
amounts to 37 per cent, according to the trade—that is, 
the overtime that they get increases their wages by 37 
per cent. This is the actual wages that the sailors are 


earning at the present time on the Pacific coast. Later 
I will produce a bill of fare show- 


on, in the proper place, 

ing how they are fed. I make this explanation in regard 
to wages and board in case you might think that I am 
using strong language to deny the accusations made 


against me. 
I take this opportunity of saying that I consider it a 
national disgrace that we have to come all the way from 
the Pacific coast to try to prevent the passage of a bill 
that would stifle the little life left in our merchant marine 
in the foreign trade. On the other hand, what a pleasure 
it would be to come here and assist in any bill that would 
really give us a merchant marine. Many bills are pre- 
sented every session to restrict and make the operation 
of our ships almost impossible, but none to put us really 

back in the foreign trade. 
We have paid no 


We are to blame for it, gentlemen. 
We have let it go. We have held up our 


attention to it. 

hands in despair and said, “Let them do their best.” But 
this one is so radical and vicious that we could not help 
but come over in force, as we have done, to present our- 
selves before you. Otherwise you could have had a walk- 
over, and we would have allowed you to further penal- 


ize us, 

I do not come before you asking any favor or even 
assistance for those of us who are giving the best that is 
in us to promote and develop foreign trade, especially in 
South America and in the Orient, where. one-half of the 
world has awakened and where the commercial competi- 
tors of our nation are doing their utmost to gain suprem- 
acy in the tremendous expansion that is going on there 
in a trade that this country will so much need in the near 
future. But I do ask that you do nothing to retard or 
prevent us havingyan even opportunity with our better 
equipped competitors who are permitted by their liberal 
laws to own and operate their own ships and are not ham- 
pered or restricted by laws such as this bill which we 
are discussing. 

You hear a great deal of talk about our ships in the for- 
eign trade. They are utterly gone. There are six steam- 
ers left on the Pacific ocean to fly the American flag, and 
those six steamers are owned by American railroad com- 
panies. If they were not owned by them, they would not 
be on the’ ocean, because they could not operate them 
and do not operate them, to make their expenses. The 
railroads are making debt on those steamers, but they 
are hanging onto them and operating them under the ex- 
pense of American laws. 

Section 4516 provides that in case of desertion or cas- 
ualty the master shall reship men, if obtainable. 

There is no objection to this, as it is now being done 
every day in the week, but the practical working out of 
this is explained as follows: 

I am going to give you some practical illustrations so 
that you will understand, probably more clearly, how this 
pill is going to work. 

Senator Burton, Just a minute. (Reading:) 

In case of desertion or casualty resulting in the loss 
of one or more of the seamen, the master must ship, if 
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obtainable, a number equal to the number of those whose 
services he has been deprived of by desertion or casualty, 
who must be of the same or higher rating. 

Mr. Dollar. That is the law. The steamer “Rival,” 
which I owned, was running from San Francisco to Wil- 
lapa, at that time a small village of no consequence. The 
captain neglected to sign on his crew, and on arrival he 
was informed by the crew that they were all leaving and 
demanded and received their pay. He got his steamer 
loaded by stevedores, but when he got ready to sail he 
discovered there was not a sailor nearer than 50 miles 
except the ones that left. They demanded and received 
twice as much for the return voyage as he had paid on 
the up trip, This is only one of the multitude of diffi- 
culties that American shipowners have to contend with. 


The next is, that the sailors shall be divided into the 
watches. This I strongly object to, as on the Pacific coast 
we carry big crews for either stevedoring the cargo or 
in long voyages to keep the ship in good repair. In for- 
eign countries in cargo ships of, say, 3,000 tons, DW, 
six sailors only are carried. In fact, in similar steamers 
our inspection requirements only call for us to carry this 
number. In this case watch and watch is all right, three 
men on and three men off, one at the wheel, one on the 
lookout, and one to spare. But we carry double this num- 
ber. This is where the injury is going to be wrought 
on us who are carrying big crews, because we have to 
keep those men watch and watch, and we lose a half of 
their labor. 

I produce the pay roll of the small cargo steamer “River- 
dale,” showing she carries 13 sailors; the “Charles Nel- 
son.” carrying 11. There is hardly a vessel that does not 
carry many more than the regulations require. Then in 
passenger and mail steamers calling at ports at short 
distances apart this law: would prohibit them maintaining 
a schedule, If we look at it strictly from the sailor’s 
point of view this would work against themselves, as in- 
stead of carrying double the crew that is required by the 
ship’s articles we would cut the crew down to what is 

; cee required by law, thereby running with many men 
ess, 
In the failure of our officers to enforce discipline a very 
serious condition has arisen on the Pacific coast. Some- 
thing has been said about discipline and you are going 
to hear more of it before you get through. It is almost 
impossible, working under labor-union conditions, such 
as we have out there, to maintain discipline on our ves- 
sels. We have gone into hysterics about saving the lives 
of people after we get them into the water forsooth. We 
have done nothing to attempt to keep them from getting 
in the water. Even our navigation laws are antiquated, 
and they are not up to date in the building and equipping 
of our vessels, excepting lifesaving appliances, and we 
lead -the whole world when we get the people into the 
Water in taking care of them. On all foreign ships the 
lookout man stands on the forecastle head, being the 
best position to see ahead, and when the bell ‘on the 
bridge sounds the hour—you know, the bell on the bridge 
sounds every half hour—the lookout on the forecastle also 
tings the same number, looks at the lights, and calls out 
_to the officer on the bridge and reports their condition. 
_Our gailors on coastwise cargo steamers have posi- 
ively refused to do this, saying it is a reflection on Amer- 
ican manhood, as it is equivalent to letting the officer 
know they ate not asleep. The men tell us they are 
backed up in this by their union. Then they refuse to 
Stand on top of the forecastle, but stand abaft it, at what 
Is called the break of the forecastle, where they are shel- 
tered, but can see nothing. Not long ago on one of my 
Steamers the captain told me it was impossible to get a 
proper lookout kept, and suggested that I get up when 
he called me and he would show me the lookout asleep. 
He was as good as his word, and at 2 a. m. I saw the 
lookout was sound asleep on a bench in the forecastle. 

Iam very sorry to make those statements to show the 
condition we are running our vessels in, but we can not 
help it. You might gay, why do you not flog them? If 
We started in to flog them we would have an eternal 
lawsuit with the labor unions out there, because the man 
Would sue us for his wages and the suit would be defended 
by a labor union, and instead of being a shipping business 
We would have to go into the lawyer business. 

Mr. W.S. Brown. Was the case of that man being found 
asleep at his post there just after he had made a lot of 
this overtime? 
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Mr. Dollar. It was 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Mr. Brown. He had probably been out all night doing 
that overtime you have told us about? 

Mr. Dollar. The ship was at sea a whole day, if that 
is what you want to know. This was the second day out, 
so there was no overtime. 

Mr. Furuseth. If I may be permitted, I would like to ask 
whether Capt. Dollar has ever been told by me or by 
any other official of the union, that the union would de- 
fend any man accused of going to sleep on the job or 
failing to do his duty on board of a vessel? 

Mr. Dollar. No; but the men have told me. Mr. Chair- 
man, the time is very short— 

Senator Burton. There is not much more time, and 
you are entitled to two or three minutes over. 

Mr. Dollar. I would ask you gentlemen to take a paper, 
and I would be very pleased to answer questions you may 
make a note of. That is for the sake of expediency or 
getting through faster. 

The steamers “Noyo” and “San Pedro” had a collision 
on a fairly clear night on the ocean, and on both steamers 
the lookouts were asleep. I owned one of them, and I 
investigated one myself thoroughly, and I know one of 
the men was asleep; and, worse than that, the officer 
in charge of my sloop was in the saloon taking a cup of 
coffee, and I believe the man at the wheel on my ship 
was very drowsy. I would not wonder that he was asleep, 
too. So that we were running that ship without a single 
person awake on the ship. 

Senator Burton. Had they been overworked? Had 
they been up for unusually long hours? 

Mr. Dollar. I would have to look up and see when the 
steamer sailed to be able to tell you that, Senator. I 
remember the case of the other one, but I do not remem- 
ber whether that was the case here or not. This same 
“San Pedro” collided and sunk the steamer “Columbia” 
on the 21st of July, 1907, and it was reported at the time 
that the lookout was not at his post. I can not, however, 
vouch for this. WHighty-six lives were lost. On one of 
my steamers on which I was traveling the captain ordered 
fire and life-boat drill. The men refused, saying it was 
Sunday and unnecessary, and used language to express 
their disapproval which I would be ashamed to use here. 
The only way he could have compelled it was with his 
revolver or fists. On my advice he gave up fire drill. 
Gentlemen, this bill will cause much worse discipline than 
at present. I mention these things, as now the Sailors’ 
Union is in hysterics about the saving of life at sea by 
small boats. What could they do better than to com- 
mand discipline of their men, thereby lessening the risk 
of collisions, obviating the necessity of using lifeboats? 


Section 4529 provides that after completion of the 
voyage the men shall be paid in two days after 
discharge. This is an unwarranted slur on shipown- 
ers, which I resent, aS no man has ever to wait an hour 
after the banks open and the service of a shipping com- 
missioner can be obtained. Instead of two days, I sug- 
gest making it three hours after the bank opens and the 
service of the commissioner can be obtained. This clause 
is evidently put in to gain sympathy—to show that we 
do not pay promptly and keep our men waiting for their 
money. 

Section 4530 provides that half his wages shall be paid 
at every port where the vessel touches. Mr. Wilson, or 
rather Mr. Furuseth, could not have devised a worse pro- 
vision for the American sailor than this, as I am quite 
safe in saying that 90 per cent of them drink every cent 
they have outside of the bare necessities of life. The 
custom at present is for the captain to give any member 
of the crew as much money as he requires except to 
spend on liquor. This law carried to its logical conclusion 
means having a veritable hell upon earth at every port. 
I beseech you, gentlemen, do not be a party to this dis- 
graceful provision to further degrade the men and bring 
untold trouble and loss to the owners of American ships. 
By suggesting the foregoing, Mr. Furuseth has sacrificed 
the best interests of the American sailor to bring about 
the last part of the paragraph, namely, that this section 
shall apply to seamen on foreign vessels. The meaning 
of this is quite plain that no matter what contract a for. 
eign seaman makes, this act shall supersede and set it 
aside, 

Gentlemen, do you understand thoroughly what. this 
means? It means that any contract that a sailor may 
make in a foreign country is abrogated when he comes 
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here. It is a provision for a breach of contract by any 
sailor coming to this country. The foreign crews on 
arrival shall be informed that they can demand and get 
half their wages and that the American government shall 
protect them in deserting, and by joining the sailors’ 
union they can get double the wages. All trusts are bad, 
and if you approve of this clause you are giving the sail- 
ors’ union the privilege of operating under the law the 
biggest trust in the United States. Representing over 
3,000 merchants of the Chamber of Commerce of San 
Francisco, who are not interested in shipping, I protest 
against the passage of this clause. Outside of the trouble 
of changing some 21 treaties, causing ill feeling between 
foreign nations and ourselves, it will seriously affect the 
carrying of our products by materially increasing the rate 
of freight and causing the dear American public to foot 
the bill, as we will have to depend on foreign ships to 
move our products in the foreign trade for many years 
to come. At the present time there seems no hope what- 
ever of American shipowners being put on a fair competi- 
tive basis with other nations. In fact, a mission such as 
I am now on before you makes us who are in foreign trade 
throw up our hands in despair. 

Section 4559 provides that in the event of the crew 
thinking a vessel unseaworthy, a survey can be called by 
them. This puts it entirely in the hands of the crew 
to tie up any vessel. This clause should be left as it is, 
namely, that the crew and one or more officers may make 
the complaint. 

Section 2 provides for larger accommodations for the 
crew. There is no objection whatever to this, as I do 
not think there is a vessel running on the Pacific coast 
that has not the space provided for in this section. 

The last clause provides for washing places. There is 
no objection to this, provided that not more than what 
is actually required shall be provided. 

Section 4596 provides, first, desertion. The sailor for- 
felts what clothes he was fool enough to leave on board 
and the wages due him. Did you ever hear tell of a 
sailor deserting and leaving his clothes behind him? If 
you have, I have not. 

On American vessels this money does not come, as 
you are led to believe, to the shipowner, as he has to pay 
it over to the shipping commissioner, who, in turn, hands 
it over to the Marine Hospital Service for the use of sick 
seamen. You have been told, I see*by the Congressional 
Records, that the shipowner gets the benefit of this money. 
We do not get the benefit of it. We can deduct from the 
sailor's wages the cost of procuring a substitute, but the 
balance must go to the shipping commissioner, who, as 
I just said, hands it over to the government for the bene- 
fit of sick seamen. 

Senator Nelson. See if I understand that. If a sailor 
deserts and has considerable wages due him, out of that 
balance due him is first deducted the extra amount it 
will require to get a man in his place? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes, sir. 

Senator Nelson. And the balance goes to the govern- 
ment? 

Mr. Dollar. And the balance goes to the government. 

Senator Nelson. So that the shipowners are absolutely 
out of it—I mean, it comes out of their pockets? 

Mr. Dollar. When we present the shipping articles to a 
commissioner the bill is made out, and we have to produce 
and give him the actual amount of money that is required. 
Then he distributes it to the men or the government as 
the law provides. 

Senator Burton. By the way, it would be well to have 
some copies of those shipping articles here before the 
committee. Mr. Chamberlain will not be here today, un- 
less he is called. 

Mr, Dollar, This story has always been told on one 
Side, and the other side has not been told. This, I think, 
ig the first opportunity when the shipowners have earnest- 
ly attempted to put before you their side of the case. 

Section 2 provides a fine of two days’ pay. So, if he 
Were away three days he would be one day ahead during 
the time he is away, as his wages go on when he Js away. 
You Know, a sailor's wages g0 on. So I do not know 
What that provision was put in for. I suppose it was 
put in to try to fool you gentlemen to believe that the 
a is going to be penalized by paying this fine, which 

© 18 not. 


To the third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
Provisions we have no objection whatever. 
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I wish to call your attention to this, gentlemen, that 
there is a great deal in this bill to which we have no 
objection at all. In fact, its of no particular importance 
to us. 

Senator Crawford. Which ones were those? 

Senator Burton (reading): 

For quitting the vessel, without leave, after her arrival 
at the port of her delivery and before she is placed in 
security, by forfeiture from his wages of not more than 
one month’s pay. 

Section 4596 prescribes the penalty imposed upon sea- 
men for dereliction of duty, desertion, leaving without 
permission, etc. The two to which Capt. Dollar has ob- 
jected are, first, for desertion, and second, for neglecting 
or refusing, without reasonable cause, to join the vessel, 
etc.; third, for quitting the vessel without leave after her 
arrival at the port of landing. 

Senator Crawford. Does he object to that? 

Senator Burton. You do not object to three, as I under- 


Stand? 


Mr. Dollar. No, sir, 

Senator Crawford. But you do object to the first and 
second? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes, sir. 


Senator Burton. Four is imprisonment for willful dis- 
obedience to any lawful command at sea; five is for con- 
tinued willful disobedience; six is for assaulting any mas- 
ter or mate; seven is for willfully damaging the vessel or 
embezzling or willfully damaging any of the stores or 
cargo; and eight is for smuggling. Those are the things 
to which no objection is made. 

Mr. Dollar. Now we come to section 8. We are entirely 
in favor of this clause abolishing flogging. 

Senator Burton. One thing I want to ask there of both 
sides: What is the meaning of the language, on page 13, 
“Flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment are 
hereby prohibited”? They have been prohibited, and are 
under the present law. What do you mean by other forms 
of corporal punishment? Suppose a mate or a master 
orders some seaman to do something and he does not 
quite comply, or he offends the officer, and the officer beats 
him; is that corporal punishment? Or must it not be 
some specific form of punishment, such as the old way— 
putting in the stocks. I do no know that that is corporal 
punishment. But flogging is one form of corporal pun- 
ishment. What other forms of corporal punishment are 


there? 
Mr, Dollar, I take it this means more particularly put- 


ting a man in irons. 

Senator Burton. Is that corporal punishment? 

Mr. Dollar. I take it that that is what it means. 

Senator Burton. I do not know that I had better raise 
that question, but a8 soon as you are through reading I 
will take that up further, to see what is the scope of it. 

Mr. Dollar. We are in favor of abolishing all manner 
of corporal punishment. 

Section 9 provides that more water and butter shall be 
furnished to the men. We are quite in favor of this. But 
I can not help thinking this was put in here to gain sym- 
pathy, as it is entirely uncalled for, as no American vessel 
that I know anything of feeds their men on what we call 
the congressional scale. To show the absurdity of this 
section, herewith is the bill of fare adopted and in use on 
all Pacific coast steamers. I produce here, Mr. Chairman, 
the bill of fare that is nailed up on all our ships on the 
Pacific coast, which was very strenuously objected to 
by Mr. Furuseth, in the first place, and the crew in a 
great many instances have torn this down. They do not 
like to see it, This was a modification. We were forced 
into having this modified form of a bill of fare. They 
demanded three kinds of meat for every meal, which we 
thought entirely out of reason, and we substituted this 
bill of fare, which they afterwards accepted. I will not 
take up your time to read it other than to just read one 


day. 
(The bill of fare referred to is printed in full in the 


record, as follows: ) 
CREW MENU. 

(When stores or market will not permit of items men- 
tioned below, substitutions will be made.) 

Sunday—Breakfast: Rolled-oat mush, ham and eggs, 
jacket potatoes, hot cakes and syrup, bread and butter, 
coffee. Dinner: Oyster soup, roast beef, lamb stew with 
green peas, string beans, mashed potatoes, pickles, bread 
and butter, coffee, plum pudding with sauce. Supper: 
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Beef-steak and onions, fried potatoes, sliced tomatoes, 
bread and butter, ginger bread, fruit, tea, 

Monday—Breakfast: Fine hominy, salmon bellies or 
tongues and sounds with drawn butter, jacket potatoes, 
meat stew, hot rolls or biscuits and butter, coffee. Dinner: 
Vegetable soup, roast pork with apple sauce, boiled beef 
(Spanish), boiled potatoes, stewed lima beans, bread and 
butter, sago pudding, coffee. Supper: Mutton chops, 
sausage, baked potatoes, bread and butter, stewed prunes, 
cake, tea. 

Tuesday—Breakfast: Corn-meal mush, liver and bacon, 
jacket potatoes, hot corn bread, hot cakes with syrup, 
coffee. Dinner: Pea soup, corned beef and cabbage, cod- 
fish with pork scraps, cauliflower, jacket potatoes, pickles, 
sliced tomatoes, rice and raisin pudding, coffee. Supper: 
Hamburger steak and onions, fried potatoes, pork chops, 
fresh or canned fruit, cake, tea. 


Wednesday—Breakfast: Rolled-oat mush, beefsteak, 
jacket potatoes, hot rolls, coffee. Dinner: Tomato or rice- 
tomato soup, roast or boiled mutton, meat curry and rice, 
potatoes, stewed corn, pickles, mince pie, coffee. Supper: 
Chops, corned-beef hash, fried potatoes, tomatoes, stewed 
peaches, cake, tea. 

Thursday—Breakfast: Rolled-oat mush, ham and eggs, 
boiled potatoes, hot corn bread, hot cakes with syrup, 
coffee. Dinner: Bean soup, pork and beans, veal fricassee, 
mashed potatoes, string beans, brown bread, pickles, plum 
pudding, coffee. Supper: Hamburger steak with onions, 
corned-beef hash, fried potatoes, fruit, cake, tea. 

Friday—Breakfast: Mush, veal cutlets, jacket potatoes, 
hot rolls or biscuits, coffee. Dinner: Clam chowder, cod- 
fish (family style), baked macaroni, jacket potatoes, boiled 
onions, mashed yellow turnips, bread pudding, coffee. 
Supper: Pork chops, codfish hash, baked potatoes, sliced 
tomatoes, stewed apples, cake, tea. 

Saturday—Breakfast: Mush, chops, potatoes, hot corn 
bread, hot cakes, coffee. Dinner: Soup, corned beef and 
cabbage, curried meat and rice, green peas or corn, boiled 
potatoes, apple or squash pie, coffee. Supper: Beefsteak 
and onions, corned-beef hash, fried potatoes, stewed prunes, 
cake, tea. Lunch (when working cargo, 9 a. m. and 3 p. 
m.): One kind of cold meat, cheese, bread and butter, 
coffee. 


Bread to be served at all meals except when hot rolls 
are served. 


When in port, fresh fruit to be served when obtainable; 
also fresh vegetables when in season. 


Then there is a clause at the foot of this which provides 
that “When in port, fresh fruit to be served when obtain- 
able; also fresh vegetables when in season.” They come 
before you, forsooth, and ask you to give them just 1 
ounce of butter and another quart of water, when we are 
giving them this, actually giving them this. 

This they can not contradict, I have several copies 
here of this bill of fare, which you can see. 

Then, in addition, I have another thing I want to read. 
There would be no use of my making the bald statement 
to you of what I am going to read, for I could not pos- 
sibly ask you to believe what I am going to tell you. 
Therefore I read from the rules of the sailors: 

Coffee shall be served to the regular ship’s crew at 9 
a.m. and 3 p. m. 

That is in addition to that bill of fare. Now, coffee 
means sandwiches and cake, or light refreshments, at 9 
o'clock in the morning and 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 
And then, to cap the climax, the cooks come at us and 
say this to us—these are their rules which we have to 
obey: 

The hour of 5 p. m. to be the last meal hour in all 
ports; for every hour postponed overtime to be paid. 

How would you gentlemen like it, if you got home at 
night and the cook informed you that the labor unions 
had instructed him to tell you that the last hour of your 
meal is going to be 5 o'clock at night, and if you were 
not promptly on time, they would fine you by charging 
you overtime? That is the condition, gentlemen, under 
which we are working. I suppose you might say I should 
be ashamed to come before you and tell you of such servi- 
tude that the employers of labor are put into on the 
coast. But, as I said, probably if I made those statements 
to you offhand you would say I must be mistaken, 

Senator Nelson. Whose rules are those? 

Mr. Dollar, The rules of the sailors’ union and the 
cooks’ union. I submit that for your further considera- 
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tion, and I wish you would just look those over and see 


whether the poor, downtrodden sailors are not getting a 
square deal. In fact, I would ask you to see if the ship 
owners are getting a square deal. Judge impartially be 
tween them, and you will see the terrible position that 
the American shipowners have got into, so much so that 
we are absolutely down and out in the foreign trade when 
we come in competition with anyone else. Of course, in 
the domestic trade we have our recourse, and as the 
screw is tightened on us we tighten the screw on the dear 
American public, and we make them pay for us. Hence 
the cost of moving freight on the Pacific coast has got 
higher than in any other part of the world, and the ship- 
owners are not making any more money. 


You will see that this bill of fare is as good as any 
that we have at home, providing as much as any man can 
eat and without any limit. In view of this, the asking 
for one ounce more of butter and one quart of cold water 
I consider a huge joke and only for the purpose of throw- 
ing dust in your eyes. 

Seeing that we have been accused of so much and have 
never defended our position, it might be as well to talk 
plainly to you. In addition to this elaborate bill of fare 
I read from the sailors’ union rules on page 8, section 13. 
That coffee shall be served at 9 a. m. and 3 p. m,, and 
when crew are working overtime, meals shall be served 
at 9 p. m., midnight, and 3 a. m. : 

So you can all see that the downtrodden starved sailor 
has more meals and more to eat than any class of men 
in this country. They have five regular meals a day when 
they are in port. Also bear in mind that all work is sus- 
pended during all of those meals. 

Gentlemen, that is what we are up against. The hour 
of 5 p. m. to be the last meal hour in all ports, and for 
every hour postponed overtime shall be paid. How would 
you like, on going home at night, to be told by your cook 
that your last meal hour had been fixed by the union at 
5 p. m., and if you were not promptly on time he would 
fine you 50 cents an hour. Gentlemen, that is what we 
are up against. Shall I call it by its proper name, union 
labor tyranny? 

Section 10a provides that no advances shall be made . 
on shipping sailors except as provided. It would work a 
great hardship on a man who has a family in a distant 
part of the world, as it would be impossible for them to 
appear before the commission, as évery month in my 
office we are sending money to families in different parts 
of the world. So this should be changed. 

Section 4611 is Section E. This section provides that 
it is applicable to all foreign ships, and if not complied 
with clearance will be refused, And as all allotments on 
foreign ships are to their families in their home land, 
and as they can not appear before the commissioner 28 
provided for, it follows that no money can be sent to sup 
port their families, This is so arbitrary and drastic that 
no doubt you will change it. 

Section 4536, section 11, prevents the attachment of 
wages. There is no objection to that. 

Section 12 provides that a certain per cent of the crew 
shall understand the orders of the officers. Every ship has 
a certain number of men who understand the orders and 
they communicate them to the others, otherwise the ship 
could not be navigated. And if the test were made on 
nautical terms or orders about the ship, it would work no 
hardship on American vessels, but it would if the examt- 
nation is to be conducted by a labor delegate, as recently 
exposed in the House of Commons, England, where the 
delegate asked a Greek fireman, who was not & union 
man, to name the three principal ports in the Black sea; 
he could not do it and was rejected. So if this section is 
adopted, some reasonable method should be set forth 80 
any man not a member of the sailors’ union would be Te 
jected. The loss of the “Rio de Janeiro” has been cited a8 
a cause for this law; but if the truth were told, no man — 
could have gotten out her boats, as the vessel got on her 
beam ends as soon as she struck, and while the crew 
was blamed for the excessive loss of life, the real cause 
was in our laws not prohibiting a ship from carrying pas 
sengers without a double bottom and not having her bulk- 
heads run up to her main deck. 

Another very important reason for her careening over 
and getting on her beam ends was that her bulkheads ran 
only to the first deck of the ship and that compartment 
immediately filled, and it is a positive fact that the engine 
room and the fireroom filled from the top, not from the 
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bottom; the water rushed in through between decks and 
went down into the engine room and filled her from the 
top. Our laws only provide for the bulkhead to go to 
the first deck. This is wrong, as the engine room was 
flooded from above and not from below. This was true of 
the “Titanic” to a certain extent. If she had had a double 
bottom likely all would have been saved. I need not say 
“likely”; I am positive all would have been saved. As 
this part of the section reads, I am opposed to it as being 
unnecessary. Especially is it unnecessary in cargo steam- 
ers, and it would compel owners. when employing Chinese 
crews to also employ Chinese engineers and officers as 
they can be got, but up to the present all British steamers 
carry white engineers, even if they carry Chinese, Lascar, 
or Japanese crews. The Japanese have dismissed all their 
white engineers and officers, so now their entire crews 
are Japanese. Therefore it will not affect them, and also 
as the desertion of their crews would be prevented by our 
immigration authorities; so the very nations that this bill 
aims to hurt will come off scot free. 

I produce an officers’ pay roll on one of our American. 
owned British registered ships, showing that we are pay- 
ing our officers the full American wages. 


Per month. 

Captain csi. cid ieectenccstsc deck seedce deltecnveeees pes de neces $200.00 
First officer ... 90.00 
Second officer . 75.00 
Third officer ....... .. 65.00 
Chief engineer ... ... 150.00 
Second engineer .. . 90.00 
Third engineer .... 75.00 
dates 65.00 


Fourth engineer ...... 


Whereas the regular British wages are only about half. 
If this section goes through it will compel us to discharge 
our American officers and hire Chinese engineers and 
officers at less than half the wages. I ask, who will be 
benefited? 

We have left the enormous fleet of American ships on 
the Pacific coast of six vessels. We are down to that, 
and in the recollection of nearly everyone in this room 
the majority of the Chinese trade was done in American 
bottoms. Now we are reduced to six vessels. What will 
be the working out of it? I will show you. The vessels 
that are left are owned by railroads. If they were not 
owned by railroads they would not be there, because all 
of us who have had our money in American vessels in 
that trade have been compelled to get out, for the reason 
that the loss was so great we could not stand it. The 
railroads evidently are able to stand the loss, because the 
Pacific Mail have got five vessels left and the Great Nor- 
thern Steamship Co., commonly called the “Jim Hill” line, 
has one left. What is going to happen? By our laws 
they have to have American officers. The American offi- 
cers do not understand the Chinese language. Therefore 
when it comes up to the language test the crews will not 
be permitted to depart from our country. They are run- 
ning in direct competition with the Japanese lines. The 
Japanese lines have a subsidy which is nearly equal to the 
Operating expenses—not quite, but very nearly. © This bill 
is aimed, probably, to get at them. No doubt it is framed 
for that purpose. How will it work out? A Japanese ship 
comes into our ports; the master can be compelled to 
pay the crew half their wages. But when the men come 
to desert, the immigration officer says, “No; you don’t,” 
and they compel the Japanese line to put up a bond of 
$500 for every man they bring in. Therefore they will 
see to it that the men do not desert, and the immigration 
Department will also see to it that they do not desert 
Therefore the men will be kept on board the ships. Then 
when it comes to the language test, inasmuch as the 
Japanese ships are officered by Japanese citizens, they 
understand the language of the officers. Therefore the 
Japanese ships are going to go scot free, and you, for- 
sooth, are going to legislate the remaining six American 
Ships off the Pacific Ocean. That is how this is going to 
work out. I may say that I have Chinese crews on my 
ships, This bill does not interest me at all, because my 
ships are British ships, and all I have to do is to employ 
Chinese engineers in the engine room; and, also, the 
Japanese will go scot free; but the American ship will be 
Penalized. I wish you would bear that in mind in arriv- 
ing at a decision on this matter. 

Senator Burton. What do you say as to this provision 
applying to foreign as well as domestic ships: “That no 
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vessel, except those navigating rivers exclusively and 
except as provided in section 1 of this act, shall be per- 
mitted to depart from any port of the United States un- 
less she has on board a crew not less than 75 per cent of 
which, in each department thereof, are able to understand 
any order given by the officers of such vessel,” etc.? : 

Mr. Dollar. I have just tried to explain that, Senator, 
that in Japanese ships they will be protected, and in my 
own ships all I have to do is to employ Chinese engineers. 

Senator Burton. Take your British ships. You say it 
does not interest you because you have British officers. 

Mr. Dollar. I ship the British officers in Hongkong, 
which is a British colony, and the Chinese there are British 
subjects. 

Senator Burton. 
Chinese language? 

Mr. Dollar. The Chinese will. 

Senator Burton. What is that? 

Mr. Dollar. The Chinese officer whom we will employ. 

Senator Crawford. The engineer will be a Chinese offi- 
cer and he can give these orders? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes. 

Senator Burton. This is the main point; you understand 
this applies to all ships of all nations? 

Mr. Dollar. I understand that; and therefore I am trying 
to explain how it is not going to reach the ships of other 
nations; but it is going to reach the American ships. That 
is the point. 

Senator Burton. What prompted my question was your 
reference to a British ship and British register there. If 
they were British officers who did not understand the 
Chinese language, it would be a violation of this provision 
here; but that is not necessary to be discussed. Go ahaed. 

Mr. Dollar. I am quite clear on that point, Senator; I 
have looked into it. I wish also to say that our British 
ships, so called, are entirely owned by American citizens, 
and there is not a dollar of British money in the ships. 
The money that is in those ships is entirely American 
money, and we run them with American officers having 
British certificates. I produce an officers’ pay roll on one 
of our American-owned British-registered ships, showing 
that we are paying our officers the full American wages, 
starting in with $200 for the captain and $150 for the engi- 
neers, 

Senator Nelson. Can the officers on those ships get 
licenses to act as officers and masters unless they are Brit- 
ish citizens? Do they not have to forego their American 
citizenship? 

Mr. Dollar. No. The British are lenient in that regard. 
A man, when he gets his certificate, must be a British 
subject, but he can subsequently take out American 
naturalization papers and still retain his British papers. 
Under the American law, if a man has British papers and 
then takes out American papers, he must forfeit the others. 

Mr. Brittain. Mr. Higgins here, an American-born, holds 
a British chief engineer’s certificate. 

Mr. Higgins. That law has been changed since I got 


my certificate. 
Mr. Dollar. There are several in the room here, prob- 


ably, at that. 
Senator Nelson. In the first instance, the man must be a 


British subject to get his license? 

Mr. Dollar. Primarily he must. The Chinese citizens 
of Hongkong are British subjects; therefore, they can get 
their papers. 

Mr. Smith. That is a recent law, then, is it not? Only 
a few years ago an American-born citizen could go to 
England and get an engineer’s certificate. 

Mr. Dollar. Yes. But that has been changed. 

Mr. Brittain. Mr. Higgins was an American born and 
an American citizen, and he got a British chief engineer’s 
certificate. 

Senator Crawford. But you can not do that now. 

Mr. Dollar. I bring this matter up here about wages 
for a purpose. We are paying full American wages, and 
we insist on our men living on the Pacific Coast, so that 
every man we have on board our ships is practically an 
American, pure and simple. 

Senator Nelson. If you are paying American wages and 
you give American board to your sailors, then the cost of 
operating those vessels that you sa{] under the British flag 
must be as great as operating American vessels, must it 


Do the British officers understand the 


not? 
Mr. Dollar. This board here is for the ships I happen to 
own. I did not explain that. I happen to own American 
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ships engaged in the coastwise trade, and this bill of fare 
I presented is on our coastwise ships. You can not con- 


sider this thing as a whole; you must consider all the 
different kinds of ships. 


Senator Nelson. I asked you the general question, with- 
out any regard to that bill of fare you produced. Dd you 
mean to say that on those vessels you sail under the Brit- 
ish flag, backed up by American capital, you pay the same 
wages to your sailors and give them substantially the same 
food as they do on American vessels in the foreign trade? 

_ Mr. Dollar. I thought I had made that clear, Senator. 

Senator Nelson. Do I understand that to be the case? 

Mr. Dollar. I am very glad you brought that up. We 
are running our ships with Chinese crews—our foreign 
saips—but British certificated officers who are American 
citizens. 


Mr. Goulder. When you said you paid your men, you 
referred then to the officers? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes; I produced an officers’ pay roll. 

Senator Crawford. But you are not paying your Chinese 
sailors what you would pay American sailors? 

Mr. Dollar. No; not by any means. 

Senator Nelson. That is one of the reasons, then, why 
you sail under the British flag, is it not—because you em- 
ploy these foreign sailors? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes; that is one of the reasons—only one. 
There are a great many reasons. Another is, when this 
rider was put onto the Panama Canal bill a few months 
ago, that no man owning a foreign ship has taken them 
off and put his ship under the American flag. 

Senator Nelson. Do you think it is very patriotic for 
an American citizen to take his capital and sail under a 
foreign flag? 

Mr. Dollar. I do, when you, by your laws, prohibit me 
from operating my ships; I say it is right, quite right. 
If I come to you with a proposition to put your money into 
American ships, and I show you that you would make 30 or 
40 per cent loss every year in that ship, would you do it? 

Senator Nelson. You reduce you patriotism to a matter 
of dollars and cents—the almighty dollar? 

Mr. Dollar. Exactly so, when we are prohibited from 
operating our ships; and the proof of that is that they 
have gone off the ocean. We need not discuss the Ameri- 
can ships in the foreign trade; they are down and out. 


As I said before, if this section we have been discussing 
goes through, it will compel us to discharge our American 
officers and hire Chinese engineers and officers at less than 
half the wages. 

Senator Nelson. I should not think you would object to 
that, as long as you are doing that in these vessels under 
the British flag. 


Mr. Dollar. We have business reasons why we do not 
do it. A 

I am also opposed to the latter part of this section, pro- 
viding that two able seamen or better shall man each boat. 
It should read two able boatmen who are capable and un- 
derstand the handling of a boat, as it is an erroneous idea 
that because a man is an A B seaman he is a good boat- 
man. He may have served years on a steamer and never 
been in a boat. On the other hand, fishermen or farmers 
brought up near the water, who have had experience from 
their youth handling boats, are much better. Recently we 
took a census of several cargo steamers and found 90 per 
cent of the crews, including sailors, firemen, cooks, and 
stewards were able to handle a boat. Unfortunately the 
sailors’ union found out what we were doing and put a 
stop to it. So no more information could be gotten. 
Japanese and Chinese are much better boatmen than Euro- 
peans, as many of them are actually born on boats, and 
their early life is spent in small boats. At Canton alone 
over 600,000 persons live entirely in boats. So I am in 
favor of all the crew being classed as boatmen who are 
competent boatmen. 

This section provided that they shall have three years’ 
experience before they are to class as A B. 
days of sailing ships this was necessary, but on the modern 
steamers such experience is altogether unnecessary. A 
sailor now is a man who washes decks, scrubs paint work, 
and does any work that any ordinary laborer can do. He 
does not require the skill to go aloft, as modern vessels 
carry no sails. So, on the modern steamers, I am opposed 
to seamen having certificates, as the real object of it is 
to put the entire shipping of sailors by law into the hands 
of the sailors’ union, who in time of a strike could effec- 
tually tie up the entire shipping of not only American but 
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all foreign ships. To give one man the power to do this is 
so dangerous that I ask you to think it over thoroughly 
before creating such a monopoly. 

A determined effort has been made to impress the public 
with the fact that the so-called efficient seaman is all that 
is required, and also that life-saving appliances is the great 
essential on board a ship. All this is very good when the 
wreck occurs, but would it not be better to safeguard the 
lives of crew and passengers by providing rules so that 
the captains and officers could preserve and compel better. 
discipline on board of their ships, rather than make laws 
that will have the effect of lessening discipline? 

Mr. Furuseth. May I ask the gentleman a question? 
He uses the word “discipline” continuously. I would like 
to have him define what he means by “discipline.” 

Senator Crawford. We have to take a recess here. 

Senator Burton. Gentlemen, we ask you to be here, say, 
15 minutes after 11. It is possible we will not be able to 
return—indeed, probable—but I think the chances are that 
we can return 15 minutes after 11 and resume this hearing. 

Thereupon, at 10:50 o’clock, an informal recess was 
taken until 11:15 o’clock, after which the subcommittee 
proceeded with the hearing. 


Senator Burton. You may proceed, Capt. Dollar. 


Mr. Dollar. I was talking on how this bill would work 
out in the event of a strike. Here comes the most vicious 
part of it. 


It provides that the collector of customs shall 
upon the sworn information of any citizen cause a muster 
of the crew and withhold clearance. ; 

It would work out this way, following the usual tactics: 
They would wait until the ship was ready to clear, say at 
3 p.m. One man would swear that he thought that there 
were not enough A B sailors or some who could not pass 
the language test. The ship would be held up till next 
day. The informers would disappear, with the result that 
the owner of the vessel would be left to foot the day’s 
delay to his ship. 

To illustrate a case in point: On October 22 last, the 
San Francisco papers stated that the steamer President 
with 500 passengers on board was ready to sail at her 
schedule time the day before, 2 p. m., when Mr. Flynn, the 
president of the firemen’s union, arrived on the scene and 
ordered the firemen out, holding up the sailing of the ves- 
sel for four hours, when Mr. Flynn graciously permitted it 
to depart with her exasperated passengers. 

Putting such power into the hands of one irresponsible 
man would be driving the shipping from our shores, or if 
the ships came they would be sure to get a high enough 
rate of freight to recompense them for all those unrea- 
sonable and unjust exactions. We then would be in the 
Same class as Australia, that is now penalized by all ship- 
owners to pay a higher rate of freight than any other na 
tion on account of the exactions of their labor unions. No 
man will send his ship to Australia today, gentlemen, at 
the same rate of freight as he could get elsewhere. 

Section 13 provides that ships shall carry apprentices. 
This all shipowners will favor. In theory it is fine; in 
practice it works out as follows: Six years ago when I 
was president of the Steamship Association of San Fran- 


Cisco, we got up a plah that at first looked as if it was 


going to be a great success. But on account of the antag 
onism of the sailors it proved a dismal failure. Herewith 
is a copy of the articles of apprenticeship. r 
The apprenticeship rules are copied in the record in full, 
as follows: 
APPRENTICESHIP RULES, SHIPOWNERS’ ASSOCIA 
TION ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
(Ferry Post Office Building, San Francisco, Cal.) rn 
How boys of American parentage or who are entitled 
American citizenship may become apprenticed to vessels 


plying in the American merchant marine under the follow- 
ing conditions and rules: 


CONDITIONS. 


1. By the written consent of parents or guardian. Pa- 

2. Must furnish to Shipowners’ Association of the Fa 
cific Coast good references. 

3. Must be of good physique and moral character. 

s a pe not under 16 years of age. 

- Must have a fair school education. 

6. Must sign a contract to faithfully fulfill the period of 
apprenticeship of. thr 


,three years and to obey all lawful orders 
of superior officers. : 


RULES. ‘i 
1. Upon receiving their appointments as apprentices W 
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be assigned to vessels through the secretary of the Ship- 
owners’ Association of the Pacific Coast. 

2. Will berth and mess with the officers. 

3. Will receive training in seamanship, navigation, and 


in all duties pertaining to sea life. 
4. Will not be called upon to perform any service in 


stewards’ department. # 
5. Will be granted two weeks’ shore leave each year on 


full pay. 

6. Will wear a uniform of navy blue, single-breasted coat 
and trousers to match for dress, blue cap with device 
worked with the colors of the association or company; blue 
sweater and overalls for undress uniform. Will also wear 
one stripe on the arm for each year of service—i. e., the 
first year one, the second year two, the third year three 
stripes. One dress uniform and two pairs of overalls will 
be furnished each year by the owners, to remain the prop- 
erty of the owners; balance of clothes must be furnished 
by apprentice. 

7. Will receive a monthly salary of $20 first year, $30 
second year, $40 third year, with a bonus of $25u for good 
behavior at the expiration of three years’ apprenticeship. 

8. Will be given certificate of discharge and transfer 
from one vessel to another, made out by captain of the 
vessel, certified to by secretary of the Shipowners’ 
Association. 

9. Will be given final certificate of discharge at end of 
apprenticeship term by vessel and Shipowners’ Association. 
: Steamer ———_—— ————_, 


Managing Owner. 


In short, it provides that the boys will mess with the 
officers, receive one suit of uniform a year and $20 a month 
the first year, $30 the second, and $40 the third; and when 
their time is completed they would get $250 bonus. Sev- 
eral boys were beaten and terrorized by the sailors so that 
out of the number that went on only one remained the 
three years. On my British ships I have been successful 
in keeping boys both on deck and in engine room but not on 
American vessels for the reason stated. 

Section 14 relates to the towing of barges, but that is 
not done to any extent on the Pacific coast. 

Section 15 provides for the arrest of persons on foreign 
ships who have committed crimes. There is no objection 
to that. It also provides for the abrogation of any treaties 
in conflict with this act. I am not sure of the exact num- 
ber, but there are several treaties that have to be abro- 
gated. Let us inquire, Why disturb our treaty relations 
with all those friendly nations? 

Senator Crawford: Then you do object to 15? 

Mr. Dollar: The latter part of it I object to. 

Senator Crawford: You object to this latter part in re- 
gard to treaties? 
Mr. Dollar: It provides for the arrest of persons on for- 
eign ships who have committed crimes. There is no objec- 
tion to that. But there is objection to the abrogation of 21 
treaties. I object to that. As I say, let us inquire, why, 
disturb our treaty relations with all those friendly nations? 
The answer is very clear. First, to permit those foreign 
sailors on entering an American port to desert and leave 
their ships helpless without crews. This is accomplished 
by compelling the captain to pay his crew half their wages 
Notwithstanding any ships articles they may have signed 
or contract they may have made in their own country and 

under their own laws. 

Second, by compelling men to produce a certificate of 
efficiency, and as the sailors’ union have all such men in 
their union, no sailor could be obtained unless furnished 
by them, so in the foreign trade this would put the ship- 
ment of crews entirely in the hands of the union, who 
would dictate wages, terms of agreement, etc. 

Under the heading of remarks by Mr. Raker, Mr. Furu- 


Seth says: 
The only party injured is the owner of the foreign vessel, 


Hough’s System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel Material 
and Other Like Cargo 


For Particulars Write 


EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 
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and he has protected himself in making his charter because 
he expected this very thing to happen. 

That is very sound reasoning, and all right. That is the 
desertion of the crew delay to the ship, and taking a crew 
from the sailors union at any exorbitant wages they chose 
to name. Now, taking Mr. Furuseth’s statement for it, that 
it will and must increase the rate of freight, who is going 
to pay this excessive amount of freight? I answer you, 
it is the dear American public that is going to pay the 
excessive amount of freight. Again I ask, For what? It 
is for this, to bufld up one of the biggest trusts that we 
have ever attempted to put up in the United States. So, on 
behalf of the merchants of the chamber of commerce, I 
protest against this part of the bill, as it imposes an un- 
necessary tax on us of excessive freights, without any cor- 
responding benefit to anyone except the foreign sailor. For- 
sooth, it is to raise the wages of the sailors of the world. 

I have shown, I hope, to your satisfaction that if this 
bill goes through it will be the means of materially increas- 
ing the freight rates which American citizens will have to 
pay; and if ] understand correctly the writing on the wall, 
it is for a lower cost of living and not to endeavor to 
increase it unless it is to benefit our own citizens. There- 
fore, instead of increasing the freight, an effort should be 
made to decrease it. It has been stated by the labor union 
leaders that if this bill goes through it will be the means 
of raising the wages of sailors throughout the world. For 
the United States Senate this is rather a big undertaking, 
and reminds me of a man trying to pull himself up by his 
boot straps. 

TI can not close without replying to the accusations made 
by the president of the International Sailors’ Union, the 
father of this bill. I have read them in many of tue Con- 
gressional Records, and while he wag delivering an ad- 
dress before the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce he 
stated that a shipowner could hire a lot of hobos or beach- 
combers and send his steamer to sea, and that she would 
be a menace to all other ships that came in her way. I 
wish to explain to you that all deck officers and engineers 
must have a United States license, and before getting it 
they must demonstrate that they are competent. There- 
fore, with those experienced men on board if they are per- 
mitted to enforce discipline she is not a menace. 

Another statement was that seamen could not marry be- 
cause they only got $15 to $20 a month. In answer to this 
I refer you to the pay rolls which I have filed showing the 
earnings to be four times those amounts. 

He stated a change in our shipping laws was not neces- 
sary. The answer to that is that the rider to the canal bill 
permits us to register any foreign ship not over 5 years 
old under our flag; but on inquiry of the Commissioner of 
Navigation the other day he informed me not a single ap- 
plication had been received. Surely our laws have some- 
thing to do with this, and this very Bill has a lot to do in 
keeping ships from coming under our flag, especially when 
there are nearly 2,000,000 gross tons of steamers owned 
by American citizens and flying the flags of foreign nations. 

I made up a statement three years ago showing it was 
1,600,000, and I am quite safe in saying it is nearly 2,000,000 
tons of steamers owned by American citizens—that the en- 
terprise of the Americans is sufficient to go in and buy 
2,000,000 tons of foreign ships. Why? Because we are not 
permitted, by our own laws, to operate them. 

Senator Nelson. You believe in free ships, then? 

Mr. Dollar. I believe in free ships; yes. But free ships 
are no good without something else. It is too long a story, 
Senator. I do not think I answered you properly, but at 
the proper time I would like to show you why they can not 
get the American register for our foreign ships. I can 
convince you beyond a question of a doubt that this bill 
has practically nothing whatever to do with it: but it ts 
a long story. However, I can do it if you so desire, 

Senator Nelson. The freight you earn and the dividends 
you pay on these ships, sailing under a foreign flag, backed 
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wg a capital, all goes to Ameriacn citizens, does 
t not? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes; the whole of it. That is only a very 
infinitesimal part of the tonnage of the world. 


Senator Nelson. The most of your earnings come from 
American citizens?. 


Mr. Dollar. About half. Our ships engaged in the foreign 


trade earn as much homeward as outward, you know, so it 
is about one-half. 


Senator Crawford. But you maintain that if you had to 
operate them under conditions that would permit you to put 
up the American flag, you would be driven out of business, 
because the discriminations against you are too heavy to 
be borne, and you could not do it? 


Mr. Dollar. I do not think I would want to take up your 
time, but I will just make one statement. Supopes I changed 
one of my British ships to be an American ship, as I can 
do under this rider on the canal bill. The day taat the 
American flag was hoisted on that ship, that day extra 
men would be put on board of that ship which would en- 
tail an expense of $10,000. No other nation asks to have 
those men on board the ship. 

Mr. Littlefield. $10,000 a month? 


Mr. Dollar. A year; $10,000 a year. I can give you the 
men’s positions on the vessels, and the whole thing, if it is 
necessary, but I do not want to take up so much time. 


Mr. Littlefield. What is the percentage of increase of 
cost under the American flag, as compared with the British 
without going into detail—roughly, taking all those things 
into account? 

Mr. Dollar. That could not be answered offhand, for the 
reason that you have to take into consideration the crews. 

Mr. Littlefield. Approximately? 

Mr. Dollar. An American crew at $50 a month—the in- 
crease would be considerably more than 50 per cent. 

Mr. Littlefield. Thirty per cent would be conservative, 
would it? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes; it would be more than that. I state 
that amount because I want to understate rather than over- 
state. 

Senator Burton. By operating expenses you mean the 
wages of the crew and the cost of provisioning? 

Mr. Dollar. Yes. 

Mr. Littlefield. And the increased number of men and 
officers. 

Mr. Dollar. I do not like to digress, gentlemen, because 
this is not really relevant to the question at issue. But 
our American measurement of a ship is about 30 per cent 
more on an ordinary cargo, simply, than on a British ship. 
Therefore, if I changed the flag on the British ship to an 
American, the first time I went into a foreign country I 


would be penalized by that country 30 per cent more than - 


I would have been if I had retained the British flag, because 
the measurement is more. 

Mr. Goulder. That is on all dues and tonnage taxes? 

Mr. Dollar. Dues and tonnage taxes, and pilotage, and 
all the dues that are imposed. It is unreasonable, unjust, 
and there is no sense in it whatever. 

Mr. Littlefield. But it is one of the features that makes 
the embarrassment? 

Mr. Dollar. One of the many. But I must not take up 
time in discussing that. However, if any of the Senators 
want that information, I will be pleased to furnish it. 

There is another statement requiring more than passing 
comment, namely, that it is no uncommon occurrence for 
ship owners to over-insure their ship, send her to sea with 
incompetent men and lose the ship, thereby selling her to 
insurance companies at much more than she is worth. 

This is the statement Mr. Furuseth has made. It is in 
the records bere that it is quite a common thing for ship- 
owners to be in the business, selling her to the insurance 
company at much more than she is worth; and, inciden- 
tally, Mr. Furuseth’s statements here all say that the pub- 
lic has to pay. for that. I do not see what the public has 
to do with the insurance companies. However, he may 
be able to explain that. 

Instead of making a general statement like this, laying 
all shipowners under the ban, in justice he should name 
the ships so disposed of and the particular owners that are 
in that business. I make an emphatic protest at making 
such serious charges against shipowners in general in an 
effort to gain sympathy to carry through one of the worst 
pills in restraint of trade that has ever been presented to 
Congress. 
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STATEMENT OF CAPTAIN H. W. GOODALL, REPRE. 
* SENTING THE PACIFIC NAVIGATION CO. 

Mr, Goodall. Mr. Chairman, I should like to be heard, 
if you please. I am one of the unfortunates that belong 
on the Pacific coast, and have been waiting here a couple 
of weeks. We operate two of the fastest merchant ships 
under the American flag. 

Senator Smith. Have you stated the company with 
which you are connected? 

Mr. Goodall. The Pacific Navigation Co. We are operat- 
ing two steamers between Southern California ports and 
San Francisco. 


Senator Smith. You operate the “Yale” and the “Har- 
vard?” 


Mr. Goodall. Yes, Senator. On each of those ships we 
have a crew of 135 people. 

ScnALOr Smith. Are these boats owned by your com- 
pany? q 

Mr. Goodall. They are owned by the Metropolitan Steam- 
ship Co., but they are operated by our company—that is, 
the record is such. We have 25 men in the deck depart- 
ment, 34 in the engine-room department—which. includes 
a deck engineer to all all this extra work that has been 


_spoken of—and the,balance are in the steward’s depart- 


ment, with the exception of the purser and the freight 
clerk and the 2 wireless operators, who are on watch every 
instant of the time that the vessel is out of port. 

We pride ourselves that these steamers are thoroughly 
maintained in each and every regard. They are cleanly 
from stem to stern and from truck to keel, and in proper 
and thorough working order and condition. I state this 
simply to demonstrate to the committee that we are Car- 
rying all of the crew which is necessary to maintain these 
vessels in Al condition. 

We do not work our men or the crew of the deck depart- 
ment on the cargo. They do not handle any freight. We 
do not work them over nine hours per day. We pay them 
50 cents an hour for all work done on Sundays, holidays, 
and after 5 o’clock p. m. 


Senator Nelson. Do you pay them by the month aside 
from that? 

Mr. Goodall. We pay them by the month, Senator, the 
highest wages paid to any American seaman, or any sea 
man in the world—$50 a month and found. 

Senator Nelson. So that if they work on Sundays oF 
holidays during the month they get extra pay? 

Mr. Goodall. If they work Sundays or holidays or after 
8 p. m. on any day, they receive 50 cents per hour in ad- 
dition to their monthly stipend. : : 

Senator Smith. The whole year round? 

Mr. Goodall. The whole year round. 

Mr, Goodall. Our forecastles are light and airy, on the 
main deck, thoroughly ventilated and heated, and we fur- 
nish good, clean mattresses, blankets and clean linen to 
everybody. Is there any more that we could be asked to 
do? I do not think there is. I think my constituents here 
from the Pacific coast will substantiate all I have said and 
claim for the manner in which our ships are manned, and 
the comforts which we give to them. 

Senator Nelson. What are the hours of watches in the 
fireroom and the engine-room? 

Mr. Goodall. We have the three-watch system in the 
fireroom, Senator—four on and eight off; also in the engine- 
room department. The length of our run is only 18 hours 
from port to port, I would like to add. 

Senator Nelson. What about the quartermasters? a 

Mr. Goodall. The quartermasters stand watch on an 
watch off. We have four quartermasters, two on watch at 
a time, one of whom is stationed on the lookout at night 
ae the other is engaged in the pilot house, steering the 
ship. 


Senator Nelson. That makes two watches, then? 

Mr. Goodall. Yes, sir: on deck. : 

Under the guise of additional safety to passengers ¥¢ 
are to be penalized, in addition to all that we are giving 
our men, to the extent of from $16,000 to $20,000 a year. 
That is to be done under the guise of additional safety to 
passengers. The actual reason of this is not for the safety 
of the passengers, but it is to increase the number of ea 
to be employed, and the earning power of the individua 
sailors. As an instance, taken in conjunction with section 
12 of the proposed bill, we would be compelled, having 1° 


lifeboats on each ship, to carry a complement of 32 men - 
the deck department. 


z : y 
Senator Nelson. How many do you carry now, you sa) 
—24? 
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Mr. Goodall. Twenty-five all told, Senator. We would 
be compelled to carry 32 men of the rating of able seamen 
or higher. Of the rating of higher than able seaman we 
would sum up 10 men—the captain, 3 officers, a quarter- 
masters, the boatswain, and the carpenter, making a total 
of 10, compelling us to carry 22 additional seamen in the 
forecastle. Our present crew in the forecastle consists of 
8 sailors and 6 American deck boys, Senator. 

These sailors, with the exception of two seamen, whom 
we term station men and who stand watch and watch, are 
never called upon to do any work at sea at night nor in 
port at night. The sailors cease their work and their 
duties are completed at sea at 5 p.m. They do as they 
please, and have their meal, and have nothing to do but 
sleep all night, and turn out at 7 o’clock in the morning. 

Under the terms of this bill, if we are compelled to carry 
22 men in the forecastle, we will say that 11 of those men 
go on watch at midnight. Those men will then turn in at 
6 o'clock in the morning, and will not, in the ordinary run 
of things and the change of watches, be available until 
noontime the next day, although on our run of 18 hours 
the vessel arrives in’ port at 9 o'clock in the morning. Ac- 
cording to our schedule, we arrive in San Franciscv, 10r 
instance, at 9 a. m. and we leave at 4 p.m. Eleven men 
will go off ashore at 9 o’clock; and Jack is not always so 
sober as he might be, although I am not branding the sailor 
man as a drunkard by any means. But we all know that 
the sailor does at times hoist in a little more than is good 
for him. Nobody knows and nobody is going to guarantee 
the condition in which that sailor will return to his duties 
at noon.ime. He has nothing to keep him busy all the fore- 
noon. When he does return at noontime, bear in mind, 
gentlemen, we have lost his time for all of the morning. 
We are limited under this legislation to nine hours a day; 
but under the labor union regulations of California, by 
which we are bound, his time after 5 o’clock must be paid 
for at the rate of 50 cents an hour. The consequence is 
that we actually obtain from that man for one day’s services 
four hours’ work, because as a general thing the hour be- 
tween 12 and 1, when the ship is in port, is used by the 
men to get their meals. The meal is ready, the cooks are 
ready to serve it, the mess boys are ready to serve it, and 
the result is that no work is accomplished or can be started 
until 1 p. m., and we have secured four hours’ work from 
this seaman. This will result, gentlemen, in penalizing 
two American ships running in the Pacific coastwise trade 
to the extent of between $16,000 and $20,000 a year. 

Senator Smith. That is, for overtime and the increased 
complement of men? 

Mr. Goodall. For the increased complement, Senator, 
Principally. I think it figures sixteen thousand and odd 
dollars, to give the accurate figures, in the increased num- 
ber of men, their wage, their board and keep. 
ae Flynn. Was there not quite a reduction of men in 

ne fireroom and engine-room when those ships came to 
the Pacific coast, when they were converted into oil burn- 
ers, from what they had when they were operated on the 
Atlantic coast as coal burners? 
ae Goodall. I want to answer this one question, and 

en, Senator, I should like to be allowed to proceed with- 
a interruption. Those vessels were not converted into 
. burners on the Pacific coast. They operated one year 
€re on the eastern coast as oil burners and carried the 
same number of firemen they are now carrying. 

If you will pardon me, I should like to proceed now with- 
out interruption. 

ae Flynn. All right. I will not interrupt you. 
tio enator Smith. Let me ask you a rather pertinent ques- 

n, from my point of view. Is the experiment that is now 

eing tried on the Pacific coast by your company a pros- 
berous one? 

1 Mr. Goodall. Yes, sir; it is now. 
ation it may not be. - 
fecaot Smith. Would you be able to meet these addi- 

. charges from your ordinary revenues? 

I r, Goodall. Not unless the revenue increases, Senator. 

these Just about to call the attention of the committee to 

ee act that we are operating in the coastwise trade and 
are in the keenest of competition with railroad lines. 

carennor Smith. The reason I asked the question is be- 

a = I thought taking those vessels out there was largely 
xperiment. 

at Goodall. It was, and a risky one. 
ae enator Smith. And I did not know whether they had 

uck it right or not. They are looking forward to the 


With increased legis- 
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exposition, I suppose, or the world’s fair at San Francisco, 
to assist them very much? Is not that true? 

Mr. Goodall. Yes, sir. That is what we hope for, but 
we have a long way to go before that. 

Senator Smith. In your ordinary business, could you 
stand this excess charge, if it should result in that? I was 
rather anxious to know your opinion about it. 

Mr. Goodall. The increased cost represented here would 
be a very serious blow to the Pacific Navigation Co., with 
the volume of business which it is now doing. We are 


operating expensive ships; we are maintaining them; we 
are carrying large crews, and giving all the comforts to 
those men. I believe in making a ship homelike for sail- 
ors. I believe in treating them right. 

As I say, we are proud of our ships, as a great many 
other owners are, no doubt. We want the best men in 
them. We appreciate that the only way we can get them 
there is to make life comfortable for them. I have told 
the men themselves on the question of linen: “If you will 
be cleanly about your quarters and if you will take an in- 
terest in your living quarters, if you will take an interest 
in the vessel, and look upon this as your home instead of 
a mere stopping place, where you spit tobacco juice in the 
corner and abuse your living quarters as well as other fa- 
cilities for your physical comfort; if you will show a differ- 
ent disposition from that, we will help you, and we will 
give you all the comfort that is anywhere near consistent 
with what might be expected in the way of living for a 
sailorman aboard ship,” and we have carried out that 
policy. ; 

I can see that the point is about to be raised that the 
number of men necessary to handle the boats in case of 
emergency or in the ordinary drill may not be available, 
owing to the fact that it may be necessary for certain 
members of the crew to be on watch in the engine-room 
and elsewhere at the time of the drill, or at the time of 
the necessity of launching the’boat. I have been in com- 
mand of a number of ships on the Pacific coast and else- 
where; and regarding the ships which we now handle, I 
desire to say that if the boat stations and fire stations as 
well are properly gotten up, you can distribute the men 
that are on the different watches among the different boats 
so that at all times, regardless of what hour of the day or 
night the fire alarm may be given or the boat drill required, 
there will always be a sufficient number of crew to each 
boat to properly handle them. 

Senator Smith. How many to each boat? ; 

Mr. Goodall. That depends upon the size of the vessel, 
Senator, and the size of the crew and the size of the boats 
to be handled. 

Senator Smith. Take the ordinary standard boat. 

Mr. Goodall. The ordinary standard boat? There is a 
great difference in the sizes, but I suppose six men are 
what might be considered an average boat’s crew. 

Senator Smith. Is that a boat that would hold 60 people? 

Mr. Goodall. Or no, sir; a boat that will hold about 20 
people; from 25 to 27 or 30 people. A boat of about 250 
to 300 cubic feet capacity can be handled by 6 men very 
nicely. A 

Something was said here the other day, and a great deal 
was said, about the steamer “Columbia’—in regard to her 
Houghton draft and what transpired at the time the vessel 
was lost. I commanded the steamer “Columbia” for the 
greater part of a year. At my suggestion, while I was 
there, the davits were moved a little farther apart in order 
to facilitate the swinging of the boats. The remark was 
made that the vessel sank in five minutes, without a boat 
being launched. The man who was master, and lost his 
life with that ship, was a very close friend of mine, and I 
had a great deal of admiration for his ability and always 
considered him a better man than I wag at the game. Yet 
when I was on the ship we used to figure—and if the log- 
books of the ship were available they would prove it—that 
only eight or nine minutes were allowed from the time the 
alarm was given for the men to go to their fire quarters, 
take the hose out of the racks, word was sent to the engine- 
room and the fire pumps started, two hand pumps, one for- 
ward and one aft, were also put in motion, and the water 
started from them. The whistle was blown, the men went 
to their boat quarters, raised the boats from the chocks, 
swung them out, swung them back, and landed them in 
the chocks, and secured the gripes in not to exceed nine 
minutes; and if more than nine minutes elapsed, they 
would have the boat drill over again. Now, when it is 
said that five minutes expired, and there was no fire drill 
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and there were no boats put out, that is not correct, gen- 
tlemen. : 

This sad accident occurred shortly after I commanded 
the ship, and I was naturally interested in it. Some of 
the officers who had served on the ship under me lost their 
lives in that accident. 

Senator Nelson. Where did the accident occur? 

Mr. Goodall. The accident occurred on the Pacific coast 
souln of Cape Mendocino. The “Columbia” was run into by 
the steamer “San Pedro” and sank. Some of the omcers who 
were also on the ship at the time I was in command of 
her were saved, and I talked with them about it. There 
were some of the boats lowered, and lowered in orderly and 
good condition. Unfortunately the ship was struck in a 
very vital part. She was a single-bottom vessel, and she 
filled very rapidly, and unfortunately a number of lives 
were lost. : 

I also understand from these people who were on the 
scene that there were no great heroes developed in the 
forecastie of that ship. There was no floundering around 
in the water and boats turned over and baled out and im- 
mense numbers saved. I am not intimating, gentlemen, 
that every man aboard the ship did not do his duty. But 
there were no heroes developed in the forecastle any more 


than in the fireroom—not a bit more—or in the steward’s 
department. 


Senator Burton. 
saved? 

Mr. Goodall. I can not tell you, Senator. There were 
eighty and odd people lost. 1 think probably about two- 
thirds of them were saved. . 


Mr. Dollar. There were 86 lost. . 


Senator Burton. How long was it after the actual col- 
lision before the vessel went down? 

Mr. Goodall. In cases of that kind, with all the turmoil 
and confusion that results, nobody can tell you afterward 
whether 5, 10 or 15 minutes elapsed before the ship sank. 
Senator Smith will know how the testimony conflicts in 
every instance of that kind. Under such circumstances 
there is nobody that stands with a watch in his hand and 
makes note of the time. After all the excitement is over, 
if you ask the question, How much time expired? you will 
get opinions varying anywhere from two minutes to half 
an hour. 

There is another point I want to make in regard to this 
double-watch business: In the case of men who now sleep 
in the forecastle all night because there is no duty for 
them to perform during the night, and work all day be- 
cause there is work for them to do, and are carried par- 
ticularly to accomplish that work which can be done in 
the daytime and only in the daytime, the only reason given 
for dividing them into two watches is that they are to be 
available in the event of the necessity of quick launching 
of the boats. 

Now, gentlemen, you all know that no chain is stronger 
than the weakest link in it, nor can a body of matter move 
faster than the slowest part of it. We may build a ship 
with a 20-knot model and a 20-knot engine, but she will 
not go any faster than you can get steam out of the boilers 
to drive her. 

The United States regulations state the minimum size 
which any boat aboard of a ship shall be before she is 
considered a lifeboat, which is 180 cubic feet. That boat 
will weigh, with its equipment, approximately one ton and 
a half. It would be a dangerous thing to cast the lashings 
and the fastenings off of that boat before there were a 
sufficient number of men around it to hoist it and take care 
of it. That is common sense. What is the use of one 
man standing up there? He can not raise a ton and a half 
boat, both ends at a time. He does not dare loosen the 
gripes. If he does, he does an unwise thing. What is he 
to do? He is there, as was said, tramping back and forth 
to keep himself from freezing to death and keep awake 
all night the poor passenger who has paid his fare and 
is in a stateroom directly underneath. Show me what he 
ig to do. The only thing to be accomplished by that one 
man—let us give them all possible latitude, looking at it 
from a practical standpoint—is to cast the canvas cover off 
the boat, so that the falls can be thrown out and the boat 
made available. That is what he can do, : 

The canvas covers on our boats are held by two canvas 
bellybands, as they may be termed, which pass under the 
pottom of the boat, with a small lanyard rove through an 
earring, and a number of grommet holes in either end, with 
a slipnoose 80 arranged that you pull one end and the 
cover is immediately unfastened from the boat, and a man 


What share of those on board were 
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can throw it off in ten seconds. That is what he can do 
while he is waiting for the rest of the crew to arrive, and 
it is the only thing he can do. So that this idea of doubling 
up the crews of these boats, and penalizing American ships 
to the extent of thousands of dollars -per year, under the 
guise of additional safety to passengers, is not so. 


Another point which I think has quite a bearing on the 
case is this: It has been suggested here by the representa- 
tives of the various owners that a clause be inserted in 
section 1, and I think in section 12 as well, whereby these 
rules shall not be applicable to vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade and on the Great Lakes. It seems to me 
that is reasonable. Under the present conditions, I can 
not see why Congress snould be called upon to legislate 
upon the hours of labor of a man ashore, you might say, 
simply because he is a sailor, any more than they should 
be called upon to legislate upon the hours of labor of a 
brickmason or anybody else engaged in other than Gov- 
ernment work for which the Government is paying. 


Take our particular situation, and it is almost similar in 
nearly every coastwise business: We touch at three ports 
~—San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. The great- 
est time between any port is 18 hours. If a man desires 
to quit his job with us, under the present law, or under 
the bill as it stands, under any circumstances, if he arrives 
in Los Angeles and he is sick of his position and tired of 
his job, he simply says to the first officer or the first assist- 
ant engineer in charge of the department in which he is 
working: “I want my time.” He is given his time check, 
which he takes to the purser and cashes, and goes off about 
his business. 

I can understand why Congress should be called upon to 
regulate the pay, and particularly the conditions under 
which a man may receive that pay, and the conditions un- 
der which he may labor in the foreign trade, where he goes 
off, possibly in a sailing vessel, or even on a steamer, on 
a long voyage, where he is out beyond the reach of any 
manner of redress except what may be given him by the 
law. Then, when he finally reaches a port, it may be 4 
foreign port where he does not understand the language; 
and in case he has been imposed upon on the voyage across 
and feels disposed to leave, if he does leave, I can appre 
ciate that under the present law he has got to go into 8 
foreign port, and leave his wages behind him and go into 
court where he may not speak the language. 

That is all right in the foreign trade. But when you 
come down to our conditions, and the man leaves with us 
from San Francisco at 4 o'clock in the afternoon and ar- 
rives at Los Angeles the next morning at 10 o’clock, and 
is in a position to demand his wages and walks ashore, 
he comes so near being a man that is actually working on 
shore that I can not see why Congress should be called 
upon to legislate in his favor any more than in favor of 
men employed all the time on shore. And the same thing 
applies to any of the men working in the coastwise trade, 

In addition to that, in these coastwise ports in which & 
sailor might see fit to quit, or in which he might be dis- 
charged, he. does not care; it is very easy for him, if he 
so desires, to obtain employment on another ship and pro 
ceed back to the port from whence he started, which {s 
peel a short distance away and takes only a short space 
of time. 


Now, as to the licensing of seamen—— 


Senator Smith. The last point that you made goes to 
the question of a rule that is applicable to all these condi- 
tions alike? 

Mr. Goodall. I think that is impossible, Senator. 

Senator Smith. What would fit one situation would not 
fit another? 


Mr. Goodall. Absolutely. 


Senator Smith. But yours is an exceptional one? 

Mr. Goodall. In the case of pretty nearly every situa 
tion that you will find in the shipping business of the 
country, Senator, whether on the Lakes or even op the 
coast, where we parallel one another, plying between the 
same ports, rules and regulations and statutes might ua 
written out which it would be very hard to make 80 thal 
they would be applicable to all conditions of trade without 
absolutely doing injustice to a numper of them. ig 

Mr. Brittain. What Mr. Goodall is stating applies exact 5 


to our Atlaitic coast trade. Everything that he has vi 
exactly applies to it. ; Mr 
Senator Smith. Would you have any objection, © - 


Goodall, to our putting into the statute the things thet 
you now do voluntarily? 
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Mr. Goodall. None at all, Senator—none whatever. 
What we have done has been done voluntarily, and we 
certainly have no objection to being told to do what we 
are perfectly willing to do. 

As to the licensing of so-called able seamen: A great 
deal has been said here—and I do not know that I can say 
much more—to the effect that there is nothing about the 
experience of the sailor at sea today that tends to make 
a boatman out of him. A man may be an able-bodied sea- 
man on the “Mauretania” or “Lusitania” plying across the 
western ocean here for 10 years, and aside from the boat 
drill he may never be required to handle or to put his 
weight on the thwart of a boat. But at the same time, 
by this requirement you preclude young men who may be 
raised around the wharves and on the rivers and In the 
harbors and who have fooled around yachts and boats 
from ever starting in and obtaining a license of this kind. 

The next question is, Where are you going to get your 
supply of Hicensed seamen in the time to come? We will 
take it for granted that a demand for a certain class of 
labor will create and bring to it enough men to fill all of 
the vacancies and generally a little surplus. Sometimes 


there may not be enough to go around, but generally there’ 


is a little surplus. We might admit that under the pro- 
posed enactment would be eligible for these licenses after 
having served three years in the deck department. You 
Hcense them all. These men are going to die at some time. 
They are going to drift away. Where are you going to 
get their successors from? Have you thought of that, gen- 
tlemen? Where are they coming from? 

We will say, in round numbers, that you want 20,000 
seamen to carry on the coastwise business of the Pacific 
* coast, and that you have on the Pacific coast 22,000. I am 

merely quoting this as an example. I have not looked into 

the statistics. I do not know just how many seamen we 
have, but we will say that you license the full 22,000 sea- 
men. In the course of a year or two 4,000 of those seamen 
will have drifted away into other channels. Some of them 
will have died; some of them will have quit the sea; some 
of them will have gone back to their native land, perhaps. 

Where are you going to get enough sailors with licenses 

to man our ships? 

The next point is the impractical working of the Dill. 
Let me give you an example of our case. We have a ship 
valued at a million and a quarter dollars, and a crew, as I 
Stated, of 135. We have on board, perhaps, from three to 
six hundred tons of cargo. We also have on board pos- 
sibly from 200 to 700 passengers, all on board and ready 
to sail from the port of San Francisco at 4 p.m. Just half 
of this boat’s crew, under the proposed bill, have gone 
ashore at 12 o'clock and are not supposed to be on duty 
until 6 that evening. Of course we trust that they will 
be back in order to sail on the ship at 4 o’clock. Suppose 
One of them does not come; one irresponsible sailor gets 
too much steam beer on the water front of San Francisco 
and fails to arrive before the ship sails. The ship, the 
Cargo, the balance of the crew, and all the passengers are 
held there awaiting the arrival of that sailor or the sub- 
stitution of another one. He does not arrive and we want 
to find a substitute. Where are we going to get him? 

Suppose we should attempt to keep a book of addresses 
of sailors, so that we could ring them up on the telephone 
and ask them to come down, a8 we are short a sailor with 
4 license and have to have one in order to go to sea. In 
the first place, we would find that the sailors did not have 
telephones. In the next place, we all know that sailors 
are of a roving disposition, and we would not find them at 
home. Where would we go to get this sailor with a license, 
to permit this ship, with her 700 passengers and 600 tons 
of cargo, to proceed to sea? Why, we would go to the 
Sailors’ Union of the Pacific, and they would furnish them 
to us. That is where we would go. That is where we 
ne be forced to go. In other words, gentlemen, this 
j ll proposes to create one of the greatest monopolies of 

. labor that ever has been thought of. 

Senator Burton. You maintain that that situation might 
arise under section 12? 

Mr. Goodall. Under a combination of the two, Senator 
—the two watches and the number of men required. It 
Would absolutely arise under section 12 alone and would 

exaggerated by section 1. 

Senator Burton. Here is a question that has been sug- 
ested to me: Are not all the sailors on deck when a vessel 
hes Out of port or is coming into port? Is not that the 

Se on all vessels? 


Mr. Goodall, That is the case now. I suppose we would 
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feel justified in getting them out if we were called on to 
carry these extra sailors, although there would be no need 
of them. 

Senator Burton. Is that the case now? 

Mr. Goodall. That is the case now, sir; yes, sir. They 
are there to handle the lines and make the ship fast. 

Mr. Brittain. There is nothing to prevent their leaving 
right at the moment the ship is sailing, is there? 

Mr. Goodall. No; and they do leave, and we are held 
up, and we have difficulty in getting others to take their 
places. 

Senator Burton. We shall have to take a recess, Mr. 
Goodall, pretty soon. About how much more time will you 
occupy? 

Mr. Goodall. If you will give me about four or five min- 
utes more I will be through, if it is agreeable to the com- 
mittee. 

There is another thing I should like to say in regard to 
these licenses to be granted to seamen: In my mind, there 
is a grave question of public policy involved in the grant- 
ing of licenses by the American Government to foreigners. 
You propose under this law that British ships shall come 
in here, and the crew shall be mustered, and it shall be 
ascertained that they understand and speak the language 
of their officers. There will be no question about it. You 
then propose to file them up before the United States local 
inspector and have them make affidavit that they have 
been at sea on deck for three years or more, and he will 
grant them a license—grant a license to a British subject. 

What are you going to do when your Japanese ship ar- 
rives and they pass the same language test? Are you 
going to file them up before the United States local in- 
spector at San Francisco and license the entire crew of 
Japanese? And how is the locat inspector to ascertain 
whether or not they have been three years at sea? Who 
is going to interpret for them? The local inspector can 
not speak the Japanese language in order to ascertain 
whether those are the facts or not. Are you going to per- 
mit these Japanese ships to sail away with every member 
of the crew in the forecastle carrying a license issued by 
the United States Government? I think it involves a grave 
question of public policy—a very grave one. 


Now, with regard to the American’ boy: There are 24 -— 


pages in this bill, gentlemen, and there are 19 lines of it 
devoted to the American boy. The American boy is get- 
ting an awful proportion, an awful lot of consideration, in 
this legislation. These two ships of ours carry 12 Ameri- 
can boys, 6 in each ship. 

Senator Nelson. What is the age of those boys? 

Mr. Goodall. I can not tell you offhand, Senator. We 
do not have them sign articles, as we do not travel out- 
side of the ports of the same State. So our crews do not 


sign articles. 
Senator Nelson. I mean, what is the age of the young- 


est one? 

Mr. Goodall. I should judge they range along from 17 
to 21, from my observation of them—from seeing them 
around. There may be some older and there may be some 
younger. 

We teach these boys to scrub paint, they shine brass, 
they scrub decks, they wash decks. Our line has been in 
operation only two years; but it is our hope that ulti- 
mately these young men will become sailors enough and 
versed im the ways of the sea so that we can graduate 
them into the pilot house as quartermasters, and from 
there on to the bridge, and make young American officers 
out of them for American ships. That is a custom which 
{s carried out in nearly all of the passenger vessels in the 
coastwise business between ports of the United States on 
the Pacific coast,’as Capt. Hibberd will bear me out in 
saying. AS the master of a ship on the Pacific Coast I 
have had officers on the bridge with me who were nice, 
fine, bright, intelligent American lads, and they had come 
up from being deck boys on American steamers on the 
Pacific coast. 

If the proposed legislation passes, gentlemen, as it 
stands, what is going to be the result so far as the Ameri- 
can boy is concerned on the Pacific coast? I can not speak 
for those on the Atlantic coast or on the Great Lakes, but 
on the Pacific coast what is going to be their status? The 
room which they now occupy in the forecastle we shall have 
to accommodate these sailors to ride up and down the coast, 
to do nothing. The room they occupy in the messroom 
we shall have to have to feed these sailors that are riding 
up and down. We can not afford to have sailors with 
nothing to do, and then to have these boys as a luxury; 
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but we can carry boys with a reasonable amount of work 
to do, work which they can do, and are glad to do. 

If this bill passes through Congress, gentlemen, there 
can be only one result so far as the American boy on the 
Pacific Coast is concerned. He is going to be on the 
beach, out of a job. When that occurs he is going to ask 
why; and what are you going to say to him? “The great 
American Congress of your country has legislated you out 
of a job and you are out on the streets.’ 

I thank you. 


Senator Burton. We will now take a recess until 2:30 
o'clock. 


STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE WILLIAM E. 
HUMPHREY, OF THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 


_ Mr. Humphrey. I wish first to call the attention of the 
committee to the title of the bill. I maintain that the bill 
does not secure any of the results named in the title ex- 
cept, perhaps, the abolishment of the involuntary servi- 
tude of American seamen in foreign ports. I maintain, 
also, that the number of American seamen is very small. 
That portion of the bill does not apply to the coastwise 
trade, and it does not affect the Great Lakes. I might 
call the attention of the committee to the fact tha in he 
trade on the Great Lakes, as I understand It, the sailors’ 
union have not had control of that trade for the last four 
or five years, and there we have 50 per cent, according to 
the testimony of Mr. Coulby, who was before this com- 
mittee, not only of American citizens, but of men Ameri- 
can born; so if we are to judge by results where the sailors’ 
union has no control we get a very much larger number 
of American sailors than where they are in control. Not 
over 5 per cent of the sailors belonging to the sailors’ 
union are American citizens according to the statements 
made by the officers of the union. 

Now, to show you that there are no American sailors 
to be benefited by this bill, I call your attention to the 
fact that it has been testified by the officers of the sailors’ 
Union that not more than 5 per cent of the members of 
that union are American citizens. We carry between 7 
and 8 per cent of our over-seas trade in American vessels, 
and upon those few vessels there are not over 5 per cent 
American sailors, but I call your attention also to the fact 
that of that small number all of those upon the Atlantic 
Ocean that run over seas are upon vessels running under 
the subsidy act of 1891, so that they are kept there under 
the provisions of that law. This bill would not have any 
effect in that respect, so that in the last analysis there 
are no American sailors affected by this bill. I make that 


emphatic, because it has been the great cry that we must 


free the American sailors. As a matter of fact, Mr. Furu- 
seth has had the offer from me for the last five or six 
years that I would try to agree with him in any bill that 
he wanted which tended to free the American sailors. No- 
body has any objection, so far as I know, to freeing the 
American sailors. If they want to do that, they can easily 
get a bill out of our committee and get it through with 
the assistance of those who oppose this bill. 

Then there is a provision in this bill to prohibit the 
manning of American vessels by unskilled men. When this 
bill was before our committee, for the first time since I 
have been a member of that committee—and I have been 
a member of it for 10 years—an attempt was made to play 
politics with a bill before that committee. In other words, 
this particular bill comes to you from the House with the 
minority members of that committee having had but little 
opportunity to consider it, especially myself, and 1 was 
probably more active in regard to the bill than any one 
else. They held meetings at which Mr. Furuseth was 
present. He practically drafted this bill. It came before 
our committee and it was reported out without a single 
meeting to discuss it as I remember. There was no dis- 
cussion about it and no chance given to point out the in- 
equalities, not to say anything about the iniquities of the 

ll. 
needs of the things that we attempted to reach some 
agreement on was with regard to this question of safety. 
The “Titanic” disaster came along just about the time 
that we were considering the matter, and, of course, they 
took advantage of the public sentiment that arose inci- 
dent to that disaster. I am not criticizing, but only relat- 
ing circumstances. 1 tried to reach some kind of an agree- 
ment with regard to the question of safety. They want to 
have able seamen man the lifeboats, but when a proposi- 
tion was made that an able seaman should know something 
about handling a lifeboat it was very promptly rejected. 
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You will see by reading the bill that instead of being 
skilled in handling a lifeboat, or having qualifications in 
that regard, it simply says that he shall be drilled. [ tried 
to get something in there that should require a man who 
actually handles a lifeboat to know something about it. 
An able seaman, under the definition in this bill, does not 
of necessity know any more about handling a lifeboat than 
a man who plows corn. What are the qualifications of an 
able seaman as defined by the bill? Nineteen years old, 
as I remember it, and three years on deck, either at sea 
or on the Great Lakes. There are many men that have 
been on the deck at sea or on the Great Lakes for that 
length of time that have never handled a lifeboat or an 
oar. In these modern days an able seaman, under that 
definition, largely means a man that scrubs decks. Such 
@ man has no experience in the handling of lifeboats; 
none whatever; and that was one of the things that I espe 
cially urged should be covered by some proper provision 
requiring that a man should know something about the 
handling of a lifeboat; but it was rejected, and we have 
now in the bill a provision that they shall have two able 
seamen to each lifeboat, but no requirement that the able 
seaman shall know anything about handling the boat. 
There is an amendment proposed in the committee print 
in which that is changed, I notice, and very much for the 
better. 

Now, they require that an able seaman shall be a man, 
for instance, on deck. They reject the fireman. Accord- 
ing to the evidence, the fireman on the average vessel 
knows aS much about handling a lifeboat as an able sea- 
man. The firemen are younger men and stronger men, 
and, as a rule, they know more about handling the life- 
boats, but this proposition in this bill says that they shall 
be men on the decks, who have had certain experience 
which in no way qualifies them. It simply means that you 
are going to compel the vessel to carry a lot of these so 
called able seamen that know nothing about handling ves- 
sels. I trust that when the bill comes out of this com- 
mittee it will contain some provision that an able seaman 
should know something about the handling of a boat. 
If these gentlemen mean what they say, what ob- 
jection can they have to having a man who is an able 
seaman know something? Under those conditions, I 
have no objection to that portion of the bill, but it ought 
to be made not to exclude the firemen, who receive the 
same drill and all the instructions that are givem on & 
vessel in regard to the-handling of lifeboats. This propo- 
sition as it stands now, requiring that an able seaman 
shall have been three years at sea and be 19 years old, 
is no qualification whatever. ; 

Some man who appeared before our committee testl- 
fied that he had made either two or three trips around the 
Horn as commander of a vessel and that he had never seen 
a lifeboat lowered during those trips, and the testimony 
is undisputed that the majority of the so-called able sea 
men know nothing whatever about handling a lifeboat. It 
has been frequently stated that these so-called able sea- 
men very strenuously object to drill on board. I do not 
know whether that is true or not. That has been charged 
by the shipowners, but, whether it is true or not, I hope 
that when you come to that section of the bill with regard 
to an able seaman you will, in the interest of life and 
safety at sea, make some provision that when a man is 
an able Seaman and you compel the vessel to carry him 
that there will be some guaranty as to his being able to 
handle a lifeboat. 

The next point I wish to call your attention to is that 
in regard to the many specifications concerning forelgn 
ships. I am not going to take time to read it. I will state 
it in substance, however. In this bill we tell a foreigner 
what kind of a sailor he shall employ. Remember that 
all these provisions in regard to manning apply to foreign 
sailors. For instance, we say to a Japanese vessel owner 
that you shall employ this man or that man as a sailor; 
he shall be so old; he shall have had so much experience, | 
he shall speak a certain language; and you shall pay him 
in a certain way. We say that if you violate any of those 
agreements in regard to the payment or the qualification’ 
of the men when the vessel comes into an American Por 
the owner or captain {s liable to arrest and the ship sha 
not clear until the conditions have been complied me 

Now, I want to submit this question to you: How do 
you think a foreign vessel owner or any foreign nation 
will look upon a law of that kind, which we propose to 
place upon the statute books without giving any notice 
to him whatever? We say to every other nation of the 
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world, we will tell you how to run your ships. Take this 
illustration: Suppose that an English owner makes a 
contract with a German sailor to pay him a certain amount 
of his wages in advance, a contract that is legal under the 
law of both those countries, and that vessel comes into 
an American port. Under this bill you can seize that ves- 
sel, fine the master, and tie up the vessel, and he is not 
permitted to clear until he complies with all the condi- 
tions that the law contains. Do you suppose that any 
self-respecting nation is going to submit to anything of 
that kind in violation of our treaties, when they have never 
had any opportunity to consider the matter? 

Then there is another proposition that I want to call 
your attention to, and that is in regard to the question 
of desertion, the bill making it against the law in this 
country to put foreign sailors who desert back on a ves- 
sel. I am free to say that I am in entire sympathy with 
that proposition so far as it applies to American sailors. 
I am in entire sympathy with it so far as it applies to 
foreign sailors where we can do it without destroying our- 
selves, but I do not believe that in order to be altruistic 
and to help these foreign sailors who do not think enough 
of this country to come under the American flag, or to be 
come American citizens that we ought to destroy the com- 
merce of this country and throw it to other countries. In 
other words, one of the main purposes of this bill is to 
ask the Congress of the United States to relieve these 
cela sailors from burdens which their own countries 
will not. 

I want to show you how this bill if it becomes a law 
would affect the Pacific coast. I first want to call your 
attention to what we are going to meet with at San Fran- 
cisco, keeping in mind this question of the desertion of 
the sailors and the restrictions that you prescribe, the 
language tests, etc. The purpose of the language test, of 
course, is to get rid of the Chinese sailors. That is a 
thing that I am heartily in sympathy with and would like 
to see done if it can be done. If it does not do that there 
is no purpose in that portion of the bill. If you take that 
out of the bill the Sailors’ Union would have no further 
use for it. As to the conditions we meet with on the Pa- 
. cific Ocean, take the Pacific Mail that runs from San Fran- 
cisco to Hawaii and from there to Hongkong, and some- 
times on down to the Philippines. They have as their 
main competitor a line of Japanese vessels. If we enact 
this law and change the crews and compel an English- 
speaking crew to go into the American vessels, Mr. 
Schwerin estimates that that would cost $100,000 addi- 
tional for each round trip for each vessel. The Japanese 
vessels that run against the American vessels now have 
crews that cost the same as the Chinese crews. In fact, 
Im many cases they have Chinese in their crews, I believe, 
on their vessels. Those Japanese vessels running in com- 
petition with the American lines receive $100,000 in gold 
for each round trip from the Japanese Government. So if 
you pass this bill you have the difference of $200,U00 be- 
tween the American and the Japanese vessels for each 
round trip they make across the Pacific. 

Senator Crawford. Is it an absolutely authentical fact 
that they get $100,000 in gold for each trip? 

Mr. Humphrey. Yes. 

Senator Crawford. I have not seen any manuscript or 
document containing proof of it. 

Mr. Humphrey. There is no question about it, and 
copies of the law could very easily be furnished if it were 
a controverted point. The only thing that is uncertain in 
the proposition that I have stated to you is whether or 
hot it would cost $100,000 to change the crew. That is 
4 matter of speculation, to a certain extent. It is not 
necessary to argue what the result is going to be. The 
American ships will simply take the Japanese flag or go 
Out of business. My judgment is that they will take the 
Japanese flag. I know of no reason why they should not. 
Tt will not cost anything to make the transfer and put it 
under the flag and keep the crews they have now. 

That is the situation at San Francisco. Now I want to 
call your attention to the situation at Seattle and Tacoma 
on Puget Sound. I want to call the committee’s attention 
Mid this map here and to the relative positions thereon of 
Vancouver, Tacoma and Seattle. You will notice that 
Seattle is situated just above Tacoma. The distance from 
the point where the vessels enter Puget Sound to either 

ancouver or Seattle is almost exactly the same. It is 
°pen and unobstructed navigation both ways. There isn’t 
anything to keep the deepest vessels in the world from 
going to either place they wish. Here is the proposition 
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that presents itself to the people of Seattle: We have 
foreign steamship lines today coming into Puget Sound; 
two of them are English that employ Chinese crews; two 
of them are Japanese employing Chinese or Japanese 
crews, cheap crews. There is also a German line, the 
Kosmos Line, that runs along the coast to South America, 
and they employ, I think, the Spanish-speaking crews very 
largely. I am not informed as to whether they employ 
Chinese crews or not. 

Now, a8 I have said, there are those four lines coming 
into Puget Sound. Let us take first the Japanese line. 
Under the Japanese flag they will not have to change their 
crews under the wording of this bill. They can comply 
with it so far as that portion of it is concerned in refer- 
ence to the sailor speaking the language of the officers or 
understanding it. 

Now, Mr. Furuseth has said that he thinks the Japanese 
crews will desert, and I am sorry that he is not here this 
afternoon, as there are several statements I would much 
rather make when he is present. He has reason to think, 
if you believe him, that if he can get this bill upon the 
statute books that when a Japanese vessel comes into the 
port of Seattle he can persuade the crew of that vessel. 
to desert and not go back on the vessel unless they receive 


higher wages. 
Senator Crawford. What would our exclusion laws do 


with relation to that? 
Mr. Humphrey. They would let them in. That is one 
of the things in this bill that should be carefully consid- 


ered. . 
Senator Jones. We have no exclusion laws against the 


Japanese. 

Senator Crawford. Well, we have a sort of treaty under 
which they are not allowed by Japan itself to come in. 

Senator Jones. It is a sort of a private agreement or 
gentlemen's agreement. 

Mr. Humphrey. If they should come into that port and 
desert, then the bill provides that that vessel can not de- 
part until they get a crew that can understand the lan- 
guage of their officers and the orders that they give. Now, 
where are you going to get them? What are you going 
to do with the Japanese vessel if the crew deserts? There 
are few Japanese sailors to be drawn from either in the 
port of Seattle or that of Tacoma, and the vessel can not 
clear until they have complied with that section of the 
law, and their deserters can not be returned. 

Then, there is the question of the qualification of the 
men that they shall employ and requirements with regard 
to the language that they shall speak and how they shall 
pay them. The question arises, Do you believe the Japan- 
ese vessels are going to continue to come into Seattle or 
Tacoma with all those restrictions placed upon them when 
they can go to Vancouver, British Columbia, and receive 
every convénience and advantage there that they can get 
at Seattle? The Great Northern and the Northern Pa- 
cific have their terminals there, and the Milwaukee either 
has now or is making arrangements for terminals. You 
can reach every portion of our country just as cheaply 
through Vancouver as you can by going into Seattle or 
Tacoma. What is going to become of our commerce, and 
where do you think these vessels will go? 

Senator Burton. Are the freight rates from Vancouver 
to St. Paul, Milwaukee, etc., the same as they are from 
Seattle or Tacoma? . 

Mr. Humphrey. Just the same. 

Senator Burton. How about the intermediate country, 
as in Idaho and Montana? 

Mr. Humphrey. I have never looked specifically, but I 
know, as a matter of common knowledge, there would be 
no difference, because the Great Northern has a branch 
that runs to Spokane from Vancouver and the rates are 
all the same. The distances are the same and the rates 
would be just the same. 

I have made a statement with regard to Japan. Now, 
take it in regard to the English vessels. The English 
lines that come into Puget Sound have Chinese crews, 
Under this bill they would be compelled to dismiss those 
Chinese crews and employ English-speaking crews. If this 
is done the cost has been estimated to be $50,000 a round 
trip for each vessel. Why should an English vessel pay 
$50,000 a round trip additional to come down to Puget 
Sound ports above what it would cost it to go to Van- 
couver? 

Senator Burton. They would have to dismiss them be- 
cause their officers do not speak the same language as the 
sailors. The provision of the bill requires that 75 per 
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cent must speak the same language. 

Mr. Humphrey. As Mr. Furuseth will tell you, if you put 
on 75 per cent you have to put on all, because it is a well- 
known fact, as he states it, and I presume that it is true, 
that they do not mix union sailors and Chinese, and when 
they have 75 per cent as required by the bill, the union 
will see that they have all, and I think this should be the 
result, I do not believe English and Chinese sailors would 
or should work together. 

Senator Simmons. Do I understand you to say that an 
English vessel coming in there with English officers and 
a Chinese crew could not under this bill clear and make 
the return trip unless they discharged all those Chinamen 
who could not speak English? 

Senator Burton. Let me read that portion of the bill to 
you, Senator Simmons. Section 12 reads as follows: 

“That no vessel, except those navigating rivers exclu- 
sively, and except as provided in section 1 of this act, 
shall be permitted to depart from any port of the United 
States unless she has on board a crew not less than sev- 
enty-five per centum of which, in each department thereof, 
are able to understand any order given by the officers of 
such vessel, not unless forty per centum in the first year, 
forty-five per centum in the second year, fifty per centum 
in the third year, fifty-five per centum in the fourth year 
after the passage of this act, and thereafter sixty-five per 
centum of her deck crew, exclusive of licensed officers, 
are of a rating not less than able seamen, etc.” 

Mr. Humphrey. Then you will see that further down the 
pill provides that— 

“The collector of customs may, upon his own motion, 
and shall, upon the sworn information of any citizen of the 
United States setting forth that this section has not been 
complied with, cause a muster of the crew of any vessel 
to determine the fact; and no clearance shall be given to 
any vessel failing to comply with the provisions of this 
section: Provided, That the collector of customs shall not 
be required to cause such muster of the crew to be made 
unless said sworn information has been filed with him for 
at least six hours before the vessel departs or is sched- 
uled to depart.” 


Senator Fletcher. Did those Chinese crews desert in 
our ports? 

Mr. Humphrey. No; Chinese crews will not desert. 
There is no difficulty along that line. In the first place, 
they would be immediately arrested and deported, anyway, 
but the Chinaman keeps his contract. When a Chinaman 
signs for a round trip he stays. 

The only other line is the German line, which I have 
mentioned. 

Now, we still have one American vessel on Puget Sound 
running overseas. 

There is a sort of a sentiment about that vessel to me. 
It is the only vessel under the American flag running over- 


seas exclusively in the foreign trade that does not receive 
a subsidy. 


Senator Fletcher. Do they carry the mails? 

Mr. Humphrey. No, sir; except at pound rates. It is 
the “Minnesota.” 

Senator Burton. There were two boats, and one was 
lost off Japan, I believe. They were very large boats. 

Mr. Humphrey. They were the largest freight and pas- 
senger carriers in the world. 

Senator Simmons. Why do they not claim the benefit 
of the act of 1891? 

Mr. Humphrey. Because they cannot make the time and 
the restrictions are too great. 

Senator Crawford. We had the captain of that boat here, 
did we not? 

Senator Burton. Some one representing the line was 
here; yes. : 

Mr. Humphrey. That boat carries a Chinese crew. 

Senator Burton. I believe the officers are American 
citizens. How about the engineers? 

Mr. Humphrey. All except the officers are Chinamen. 
They carry exactly the same crews as their competitors 
over seas. It is estimated that the cost of their crew 
would be at least $100,000 additional each round trip under 
the provisions of this bill. That vessel now is practically 
operated anyway in connection with the Japanese lines. 
I neglected to say that there are two Japanese lines oper- 
ating out of Puget Sound, receiving $25,000 as a subsidy 
from their Government for each trip for each vessel. They 
are small and slow vessels. 

It would add to the cost of the “Minnesota’s” operation 
$100,000 each round trip. As I said a moment ago, it is 
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already operated, as I am informed, and I think my in- 
formation is correct, in connection with these Japanese 
lines. : 

Now, I do not think that Mr. Hill’s sentiment is going 
to go so far that he is going to pay $100,000 a round trip 
additional to keep the American flag when he already has 
terminals built at Vancouver. All he will have to do is to 
place the Japanese flag and go up to Vancouver. I do not 
think there is any doubt but what that will be done if this 
bill goes upon the statute books. 

Senator Burton. They have a separate mess for the 
Chinese sailors, and the difference in the quality of food 
that they demand is very great, and that makes a very 
considerable difference. 

Mr. Humphrey. My recollection is that he stated that 
in the firemen’s department the wages were §8 a month 
and the Chinamen boarded themselves. 

Senator Fletcher. On page 288 of part 5 of the hearings, 
Mr. Lacey makes the following statement: 

“Like all foreign traders, we employ Asiatic seamen. If 
it were impossible for us to employ Asiatics as sailors, fire- 
men, and waiters, it would mean with the present compe- 
tition in trans-Pacific trade a discontinuance of our ships 
in the trans-Pacific service. Therefore, I wish to say that 
if this bill should become a law the steamship ‘Minne- 
sota’ would have to be withdrawn.” 

He further states: 

“This would mean a direct loss to our port for wages 
of officers, engineers and subordinate officers, repairs and 
supplies per annum of $141,000; $35,250 for one trip, to 
say nothing of earnings on freight, passengers and mails, 
which I will treat upon later.” 

Mr. Humphrey. What is the amount he names there? 

Senator Fletcher. $32,500 for one trip. Perhaps you 
have confused that amount with the amount which he 
stated as loss to the port, which was $141,000. 

Mr. Humphrey. I was estimating the loss to the “Min- 
nesota” in this way: Mr. Schwerin said it would mean 
$100,000 a trip to his vessel. His vessels, of course, are 
faster than the “Minnesota” and a little more expensive 
to run, but I thought it was safe to say that the “Minne 
sota” being larger would cost an equal amount. 

Now, here is the situation that I trust you will think 


_of seriously when you come to report this bill. Unfor- 


tunately some of the men who have opposed this bill have 
tried to make it appear that I was an enemy of the Ameri- 
can sailor and opposed to provisions for his safety, but, 
as a matter of fact, I am as much in favor of doing some 
thing for the American sailor as anybody. I have studied 
this question a great deal. I have been on the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries for 10 years and 
have heard this question discussed ever since I have been 
there. I am in favor of safety at sea, but if you are going 
to enforce the provisions of this bill you are going to 
destroy the shipping of the Pacific coast and send these 
vessels over to Vancouver, and you are not going to benefit 
anybody. They will go over there and go into that port 
without having to make a single change. They will not 
have to make a change of a single sailor. The only thing 
that it does do is to force our shipping over to Vancouver 
and these vessels out of San Francisco under a Japanese 
flag. “ What is the use, on account of mere sentimental 
talk, to destroy the shipping of the Pacific coast when it 
is not going to benefit any American citizen? 

This whole proposition and this whole bill is intended 
for the sole and only purpose of permitting the Sailors 
Union to regulate the wages of forelgn seamen. I do not 
know whether is is a good or a bad proposition, and Tam 
not going to attempt to argue it. If you will read Mr. 
Furuseth’s testimony, you will see that all the way through 
he shows that when a foreign vessel comes into an Ameri- 
can port he wants to go to those sailors and have them 
desert, and then they will not go back there until they 
have agreed with him as a representative of the Sailors 
Union as to the wages they shall be paid. 

Senator Crawford. If you conceive that to be his scheme, 
do you think it would work out? 

Mr. Humphrey. I do not think it would. He argues 
very strenuously that the purpose of the Dill is to increase 
the wages of the sailors all over the world; they are too 
low. I know that. I would like to see the wages of the 
sailors raised throughout the world if you could do it. He 
argues that this will raise the wages of all the foreign 
sailors up to the wages paid to the American sailors. ‘: 
argument, in my judgment, is perfectly absurd. We ar ' 
constructing a canal from Lake Union through Puse 
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Sound to Lake Washington. The differenc ein height is 
about 7 feet. Lake Union is about one-tenth the size of 
Lake Washington or less. Now, under the arguments that 
they present, when we connect those two lakes with the 
canal as we intend to the smaller lake would raise the 
larger lake up to its level, and I would think just as much 
of an, engineer that would lay down that proposition as I 
would of this argument that is made that you are going to 
increase the wages of 95 per cent of the sailors throughout 
the world and bring them up to the wages of the 5 per 
cent in this country. 

The whole thing comes back to the proposition that I 
have laid down, so far as the Pacific Coast is concerned, 
that it will have no effect whatever upon American sailors 
or American interests, but it drives our shipping over to 
Vancouver and puts the San Francisco vessels under the 
Japanese flag, leaving us upon the Pacific Ocean absolutely 
without a single American ship. I have taken this question 
up and talked about it with the business men of Seattle. 

They did not take much interest in it at first. When I 
went before representatives of our chamber of commecre 
and stated these facts and asked them to point out where 
I was wrong, they could not do so. I thought perhaps I 
had studied this question so much that I had reached the 
point. where I did not view the matter properly, and I 
asked them to point out any fault with the statements I 
made. If you gentlemen see where there is anything wrong 
with my statements, I wish you would point out the faults, 
because I want to know them. I think that this bill as it 
has passed the House is the most serious menace to the 
commerce of the Pacific Ocean, especially in connection 
with Puget Sound, that we have ever faced. 

When the Panama Canal is completed, as it soon will 
be, under our present laws you can take a foreign ship 
and let it load’ with American products at New York, go 
through the canal up to Vancouver, British Columbia, and 
unload that cargo, if it is intended for any place in the 
United States, and send it right back into this country 
without the payment of a cent of duty. These foreign ships 
will all pass through the canal, and when we place upon 
them those burdens regarding the crews that we propose 
to place upon them they will all go to Vancouver. 

I do not see why they should not. They ,have all the 
shipping facilities there. They are spending millions of 
dollars to improve their harbor at Vancouver, and the 
government is standing back of them in these projects and 
in many of their railroad undertakings. The Canadian 
government is lending every aid to make Vancouver the 
great port of the Pacific Northwest, If you place these 
additional burdens upon the foreign ships, they will go 
there and not to Seattle or Tacoma. 

It would only drive our shipping to Vancouver and under 
the Japanese flag. 

Senator Crawford. But this provision allowing them to 
abrogate their own contract and put us in the position 
of violating treaties you think is a very serious matter. 

Mr. Humphrey. I do. We have a large number of these 
treaties with the different commercial nations of the world, 
and taking a broader view of it and leaving out the fact 
that we especially suffer upon Puget Sound, it does seem 
to me that it would be extremely bad policy, not to use 
4 stronger term, for us to abrogate these treaties without 
at least giving foreign countries some opportunity to ex- 
press their views upon the subject. 

Senator Fletcher. What would you suggest, Mr. Hum- 
Dhrey, to get rid of that involitary servitude, ag they call 
it, or that right to arrest a man and compel him to carry 
out his contract? 

: Mr. Humphrey. I would immediately do in the foreign 

Tade like we have done in the coastwise trade—abolish 
that for all American vessels—and then it does seem to 
me that if there is anything in their argument that the 
Sailors are opposed to it, that that in itself would have a 
tendency to bring good sailors to the American ships. 

i Senator Burton. What do you say to the argument that 
1 we pass this bill it will make available for our ships a 
re class of Americans who now are prevented from 
roe to the sea because of the hardship of the sailor’s 

Me and these regulations, such as arrest for desertion? 
siete Humphrey. I do not see that that can make any 
h erence, because of the fact that all of the other nations 
me these same provisions; they have sailors, and we do 

ot; and I do not see how it is going to make any differ- 
ence. We have no American ships for them to go on. 
Senator Burton, We have a very considerable number 

n the coastwise trade and on the Lakes. 
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Mr. Humphrey. In that trade, you understand, we have. 
abolished long since what they term involuntary servitude. 

Senator Burton. It is maintained that the wages are 
on a lower scale than in the case of any other employment 
which would require men of, the same type; that they are 
subjected to a number of regulations which this bill in 
part removes; that they are not sure of safety on board 
the boats and that this bill gives greater assurance of 
safety; that this bill provides more amply for their quar- 
ters and for their food; and that if these regulations are 
adopted it will make life on shipboard more attractive 
than before and will cause native American citizens to 
seek this line of employment. . 

Senator Crawford. In other words, it will cause the 
American plow boy to become a sailor. 

Mr. Humphrey. If you mean on foreign ships— 

Senator Crawford. On the American ships. 

Mr. Humphrey. Well, on the American ships; I am in 
favor of these things so far as the American ships are 
concerned. Let us abolish the involuntary servitude on 
the American ships and see what will happen. I am in 
favor of the conditions in the bill with regard to addi- 
tional quarters. 

Senator Crawford. You have no objection, have you, as 
to the sanitary conditions and the conditions with regard 
to towels, etc.? 

Mr. Humpbrey. I have no objection to that. I have 
no objection to this bill as it applies to American ships. 

Senator Burton. And to ameliorating the conditions of 
the men on the American ships? 

Mr. Humphrey. No. Even though our American ships 
are manned by foreign sailors, by men who do not think 
enough of this government to become American citizens, 
yet I am still in favor of it. However, I think we are as- 
suming a good deal when we attempt to tell foreign nations 
how they shall pay their men and what kind of a crew 
they shall carry without notifying them or giving them 
an opportunity to be heard. I think that would be an 
insult to any of the shipping nations of the world. Surely, 
we should so regard it if it were the other way. I think 
it would have a tendency to hurt our trade. On the 
Pacific Coast, as I have said, it would drive those vessels 
to Vancouver instead of to our coast. 

Senator Burton. Are you sufficiently familiar with the 
conditions on board the boats to express any opinion as 
to the comparative severity of work in the fire hold and 
on the deck? Is there not a basis for a distinction between 
the hours of firemen and those of the deck hands? 

Mr. Humphrey. That would be entirely a matter of 
hearsay. I am not a sailor and am not familiar with it. 
My epinion on that subject would not be worth anything. 

Senator Crawford. This is brought home very closely 
to you because of what you think is quite a menace and 
danger to the shipping interests of Seattle and Tacoma; 
that Vancouver, because of her position, would be the 
beneficiary of this legislation? 

Mr. Humphrey. Owing to our close proximity there, 
under the provisions of this bill it would be to the advan- 
tage of the shipowner to go across to Vancouver. The 
result will be not that these ships will act differently to- 
ward their crews, but they will simply go over to Van- 
couver. That is the menace. I have given it a good deal 
of thought. If I were running a line of those steamers, 
and I think those gentlemen would be actuated by the same 
motives, I certainly would not pay $50,000 or $100,000 a 
round trip for the mere sentimental purpose of going down 
to Seattle, when I could go over to Vancouver without 
that charge. 

Senator Burton. I would like to have some figures on 
that subject, and I am sure that other members of the 
committee would, also; figures giving that comparison 
of the relative cost more in detail. I wonder if you could 
obtain that information? 

Mr. Humphrey. I might be able to, but I do not know 
how soon. So far as the Japanese lines are concerned, 


-I want you to bear in mind the difficulty that they will 


have in case of desertion to supply crews of the same 
character. 

Senator Burton. They make four round trips. 
all the “Minnesota” makes in a year, is it not? 

Mr. Humphrey. I think so. 

Senator Burton. We are very much obliged to you, Mr 
Humphrey. 

Mr. Humphrey. I am sincere in my belief that if you pass 
this bill it means the destruction of the commercial busi- 
ness of Seattle, Tacoma, and other Puget Sound ports. 


That is 
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If a standard structural arrangement of details in ship 
construction could be agreed upon by the shipbuilders of 
this country, or even of the two coasts of this country, a 
large, very large, saving of labor and material would un- 
doubtedly accrue to the advantage of all shipbuilders. 

The layman may well ask at this point. “Do not the 


ship classification societies or associations prescribe exact 
details of construction?” ; 


To this I reply that they do not. They do ask that 
details of construction shall be “equal to rule,” but no one 
asks, or demands, that these shall be as, or according to, 
rule, so long as elemental requirements governing the 
general strength are more or less accurately adhered to. 

Before illustrating the great diversity: of practice ob- 
taining in different parts of our country, or even in neigh- 
boring plants, let me say that this infinite variety is in 
no sense an education from scientific knowledge or for- 
mulae, but results from empirical training by rough and 
ready methods adopted by shrewd leading hands or good 
practical foremen who were brought up in shipyards 
having vastly inferior tools, and much less complete prints 
‘to guide them than are commonly supplied today. 


: The Three Sisters 

Some years ago there were built three steamers for the 
Anchor Line, all of the same dimensions, under my super- 
‘intendence. These vessels were constructed by different 
builders, and, as the owners had equal confidence in all 
of them, they gave them liberty to build the vessels ac- 
cording to their usual practice, premising, however, t- 
the general dimensions, dead weight ability, speed - 
class, should be the same in all three. Moreover, the An- 
chor Line, with the idea that such a form would facilitate 
loading and unloading of cargo, suggested that the weather 
deck, which was also the strength deck, should be made 
without sheer, by which arrangement we looked for uni- 
formity. But in this we were woefully disappointed. One 
builder maintained that a little sheer from the after end 
of the forecastle to the stem, and from the fore end ‘of the 
boiler space to the tafrail, would in no way interfere with 
the handling of cargo, and would “look nice.” Another 
builder desired to make the deck at center flat; this gave 
him a rise at the side both forward and aft equal to the 
camber 01 the beam. The third builder preferred to make 
the deck at side flat. This caused a droop both forward 
and aft, corresponding to the amount of camber in the 
beam amidships. Thus we got one vessel with a little 
(ordinary) sheer, another with no sheer, and a third with 
negative sheer, or “hog.” These steamers each being re- 
quired to carry an equal amount of dead weight of cargo, 
had no marked dissimilarity of form under water, though 
one gentleman proposed making the radius of bilge three 
feet, while another desired this to be slightly over four 
feet. Finally we agreed that the radius should be forty- 
two inches. Still there was a slight variety in form below 
the waterline. One builder maintained that his steel 
was above the average in tensile strength, while of equal 
ductility; he, consequently, secured a considerable reduc- 
tion in scantlings, which, with the same model, would have 
given more dead weight ability, but as this could not be 
demeaded, he cut off an equal weight of displacement at 
the forward and after ends, which gave hima mode! of less 
resistance at full speed. Thus his vessel was a little 
faster than the other two, or, conversely, she could attain 
the same speed with less horsepower and consumption 
of fuel. 

Perhaps there was more diversity in the design and 
construction of the upper bottom than in any other ele- 
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SOME VARIETIES OF UPPER 
Borrom CONSTRUCTION, 


S. CARMICHAEL 
PATENTED 1913, 


Fie. 4. 


ments of the structure. One builder gave the upper pot- 
tom a slight camber and extended it with a continuous 


curve out to the bilges, thus: (Fig. 1). Another builder 
turned it down at the bilges as per Fig. 2. While the 
third builder made the upper bottom rise up from the cen- 
ter line to above the bilges as per Fig. 3. This illustra- 


‘tion shows the same arrangement as may be found in the 


“Mauretania” and “Lusitania,” and when the upper bot: 
tom is made parallel to the bottom as it was in the “Great 
Eastern” and as it well may be for three-fourths of the 
length of a cargo vessel, it tends to great economy of 
construction, as then all of the keelsons and diaphram 
plates may be of the same depth and shape throughout 
the holds. There is still another form of construction, 
recently introduced by the British patent of my friend J. 
Carmichael, of Middlesboro, Eng., which consists in 
forming the upper bottom with a step down, making & 
horizontal gutter over the bilges as shown in figure 4, 
This is a very simple and good device, and I wish Mr 
Carmichael every success with his new invention. 


With regard to the shell, one gentleman preferred lap 
joints for his sheer strakes, and other strakes of plating. 
Another builder proposed double straps for the sheer 
strakes although he had already a large excess of sec- 
tional area of rivets. He evidently had forgotten the! 
the primary object of double straps is to bring the rivets 
into double sheer. 

The extraordinary feature about this diversity is, that 
though the difference in some of the elements, and 1 
many of the structural details, were drastic; after 8°v 
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eral years of active service, it has not yet been clearly es- 
tablished as to which of the three systems of construction 
the highest efficiency appertains. But sailors and marine 
engineers are the most apt class of men upon earth, they 
can accustom themselves to almost any invironment and 
to the greatest variety of conditions, and they frequently 
find a way of making the most unpromising looking craft 
do the work of the best vessel. Possibly in this instance, 
tne worst vessel had the best crew. I have more than once 
known of a good steamer being turned into a wreck within 


three years’ service, by an inefficient master and incom-. 


petent engineers; and when those on the bridge and the 
men in the engine room cannot agree it is doubly bad 
for the property entrusted to their care. 


I saw a striking example of superfluous material on the 
West Coast a few years ago, the French barques “Alice” 
and “Suzanne,” which had rounded the horn many times. 
These, vessels had good doubling strakes on their sheer 
strakes, but these doubling strakes had not a vestige of 
butt-straps to them. Now, so far as tenacity was con- 
cerned, the doubling strakes were a source of weakness, 
because the sheer strakes were punched to serve as their 
straps; and these plates being lighter than the sheer 
strakes, the latter were weaker at these points than at 
their own butts. 


“When a structure is not of uniform str2ngth 
throughout the excess of material is a cause of 
weakness.” 


But to find probably the most extreme diversity in ship 
construction, we must go back to a classical example. The 
iron shell of the Great Eastern was but, three-quarters 
of an inch thick, i. e., equal to 12/20” of steel. This shell 
was only single riveted in seams, and double in butts, 
with %-inch rivets. While the Mauretania has more than 
a one-inch thickness of shell with triple and quadruple 
riveting, and one and a quarter inch rivets. See illus- 
tration. 

This seems to show that there is a great redundancy 
of strength in many of the elemental units of modern 
ships, and so there undoubtedly is, and if corrosion were 
stayed by regular cleaning, ventilating and careful paint- 
ing, a large reduction of scantlings could be effected with- 
out undue risk 

But the greatest economy would seem to be procurable 
by a reduction in riveting, if one only knew where to 
begin and where to leave off. To define this, more ex- 
periments should be undertaken, such as Robert Stevenson 
instigated before constructing the great Britannia bridge, 
and such as followed the failure of the great Canadian 
bridge about five years ago, as the riveting is the most 
expensive item in ship construction. 

The immortal Scott has written that there is but one 
Standard of right, and all others which deviate are oblique 
and unworthy. Of course this was an ethical admonition, 
but possibly such terms might be applied to mechanical 
Construction with equal aptitude and potency. 

It is presumed that the foregoing may tend to show 
that, apart from correct ratios governing stability, “form” 
has but little to do with efficiency in low speed vessels, 
Provided that the block coefficient for vessels of six hun- 
dred feet in length and over does not exceed 0.88. 

Great economy would accure by making large steam- 
ers, for nine-knot speed, without sheer, with parrallel sides 
and flat bottom, and with a bilge radius of fifty inches, 
all for fully seventy per cent of the length With such 
ideas coordinated and extended, nearly the whole of the 
Structure of the midships body of a ship, could be laid off 
and even constructed from moulds without the heavy 
expense of templating. 

Great diversity may be seen in the form and riveting of 
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knees, brackets, straps and pillars, but only one of these 
constructions is the best. Now why not discuss this 
question to secure uniformity, so that the new workman 
may find corresponding elements just as they were con- 
structed in “the old shop,” and thus eliminate mistakes 
and loss of time in grasping novel methods of making 
connections. J. R. O. 


U. S. 8S. PENNSYLVANIA’S PROPELLING MACHINERY 


Since our last issue the contract for the construction of 
the super-tireadnought “Pennsylvania” has been awarded 
to the Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Co. on its 
own design of propelling machinery, which will consist 
of Curtis turbines, cruising turbines and reduction gearing. 

This combinuuon pro.. es for the maximum of economy 
with a turbine installation, the turbines, when in use, all 
running at full power. The cruising turbines and reduc- 
tion gearing being used at low speed, the gearing being 
introduced to provide the necessary ratio of speed between 
turbine and propeller shaft. 

While the arrangement adopted appears very satis- 
factory, the decision was somewhat surprising, as we 
had believed that the department’s attitude relative to 
the question of turbines versus reciprocating engines for 
battleships would be in accordance with that outlined in 
the article on Engineering Developments in the Navy by 
Captain Dyson, which appears in this issue of the Pacific 
Marine Review, to which our readers are referred, as 
this paper treats all the points at issue exhaustively. It, 
therefore, appears unnecessary to go further into the mat- 
ter here. 

It is well to consider, however, that the modern battle- 
ship is a creature fearfully and wonderfully made and 
altogether expensive. When we pay ten or fifteen million 
dollars for a vessel we want one that can perform any 
duty imposed on it and we do not want it to fail at the 
critical time for the reason that it did or did not have 
a turbine installation of machinery. From the point of 
view of economy it would seem as though too much 
weight might be placed here. The fact that the recipro- 
cating engine is more economical at low speeds, and the 
turbine at high speeds, is of minor importance as com- 
pared to the reliability in emergency. The vessel should 
be built to meet the enemy, and if this can best be done 
with a turbine installation let us have turbines. If it 
can be done with more surety with reciprocating engines, 
let us have them, but let us not weigh the economy too 


finely. 


VESSELS RECENTLY LAUNCHED. 

The largest steel vessels launched during February in 
the United States are as follows: 

“Jason,” 10,650 gross, built at Sparrow Point, Md., by 
the Maryland Steel Co. 

“James A. Farrell,” 7,705 gross, built at Lorain, Ohio., 
by the American Shipbuilding Co. 

“Vesta,” 3,663, built at Camden, N. J., by the New York 
Shipbuilding Co. 

“Lorenzo,” 3,063 gross, built at Newport News, Va., 
by the Newport News Shipbuilding Co. 

“Sainte Marie,” 2,383 gross, built at Toledo, Ohio, by the 


Toledo Shipbuilding Co. 
“Grace Dollar,” 1,327 gross, built at Long Beach, Cal., 
by the Craig Shipbuilding Co. 


Commerce between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts of 
the United States via the Isthmuses of Panama and Te- 
hauntepec aggregated approximately 125 million dollars 
in 1912. 
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OUR NEW HOME PORT 


Seattle, the birthplace of the Pacific Coast’s only ship 
ping paper, will not continue to remain the home port of 
this monthly publication. 

The Pacific Marine Review has truly established a world 
wide reputation as the acknowledged authority on ocean 
shipping of the Pacific in general and under the American 
flag in particular, of which reputation the owner has all 
reason to be proud. 

This publication commenced last January its tenth vol- 
ume. During the past nine years of successful existence 
the Pacific Marine Review has continually increased its 
circulation, improved its appearance, and greatly enlarged 
its issue, which is replete each month with interesting 
and important matters pertaining to shipping at home and 
abroad. 

The new owner of the Pacific Marine Review, of whom 
due mention was made in our March issue, will branch 
into larger and wider fields, and has for this purpose 
chosen for this publication’s new home port California’s 
most prominent city—San Francisco—as this port will be 
more centrally located on the Pacific with the opening 
of the Panama canal. 

We fully appreciate the loyal support this shipping paper 
has received in Seattle from leading shipping firms, agen- 
cies, shipbuilding companies, supply houses, railroad and 
transportation interests and all others connected with 
maritime affairs. However, we assure our Seattle friends 
that the transferrence of the headquarters of the Pacific 
Marine Review to the port of San Francisco will ma- 
terially aid our desire for further expansion and enlage- 
ment. The plans for this change, which are now taking 
tangible form, will not in any way infringe upon the ship- 
ping interests of the metropolis of the Northwest, which, 
with its wonderful harbor and approach thereto, its ever 
increasingly oversea and coastwise commerce, stands in- 
deed unparalleled as one of the world’s greatest ports of 
the future. 

‘A general agency for the Pacific Marine Review, cover- 
ing the entire Northwest, will be established in Seattle, 
under the management of a competent, well known and ex- 
perienced man, active in the realm of shipping, who will 
conscientiously take care of all maritime matters pertain- 
ing to the states of Washington and Oregon, the territory 
of Alaska and the province of British Columbia. 

To successfully accomplish this change of domicile, 
without any interruption of service and in the spirit out- 
lined above, our April issue appears somewhat earlier than 
the usual date of publication. The May number of the 
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Pacific Marine Review will be the first published in its 
new home port, San Francisco: 

We again wish to emphasize that, although we are 
moving our headquarters to San Francisco, it is with an 
earnest desire and endeavor to serve Seattle's interests to 
the best of our ability and to give the birthplace of the 
Pacific Marine Review a shipping paper our present and 
future friends will have every reason to appreciate. 

A LESSON TO LEARN 

Some of our disappointed politicians, apparently driven 
to bitterness in their failure to witness the creation and 
passing of baseless and. vieious bills which are generally 
and pitifully amended or thrown out of the U. S. Senate 
completely, are evidently again active in their impractical 
scheming to phrase further petty measures. 

We have just witnessed and “Allah be praised” the 
ousting of the Wilson bill with most radical amendments, 
and not its passage to the detriment, as its supporters 
intended, of the maritime interests of our country and the 
flag of other nations trading to the United States . 

We suggest to those who are busily engaged in such 
lopsided work that they refrain and devote their time 
to real usefulness in other channels. 

Legislation in maritime matters requires special and 
deep study. It is a well known fact that admiralty law 
is a specialty and those who are not trained in this par- 
ticular sphere, but with an ambition to indulge in such, 
must be considered a failure and would naturally not 
be sought in the defense of admiralty cases in court. 
Thus everything pertaining to and in connection with the 
maritime profession requires life long training and we 
truly cannot rejoice in seeing our legislators become the 
laughing stock of the Maritime world. 

We indeed need an administration untrammeled by poll- 
tics and free from the taint of any patronage. It has 
unfortunately had mighty little of the real thing in the 
past. Maritime affairs in their most vital branches should 
be administered for the national benefit by a national 
government consisting of experts, not inland politicians, 
with an imperative thought for future essential expan 
sion and the general good that only national supervision 
can possibly bring to bear. 

The Senate Committee on Commerce and those who 
appeared before the committee during the hearings 00 
the Wilson bill knew their business. This is a splendid 


lesson for the pseudo apostles who daub in maritime 
affairs. 


A SOUND COMBINATION 

Approximately a year and a half ago Mr. Bernard N. 
Baker, of Baltimore, visited this Coast on his journey 
west through the principal financial centers of the United 
States, where he used every effort to arouse the interest 
of the country and to raise sufficient capital for the for- 
mation of a company under the name of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Transport Company. 

The object of this company was to run steamers in the 
so-called Coastwise trade, between the ports on the At- 
lantic through the Panama Canal to the principal porte 
of the Pacific. However, Mr. Baker’s efforts then proved 
in vain. 

It is now announced that the Director General of the 
Hamburg-American Line, Mr. Albert Ballin, who appar- 
ently appreciates the value of such an undertaking, has 
agreed to furnish half of the fifteen million dollar capital 
necessary to commence the building and operation of 
steamers for the new line. 

With this splendid connection, Mr. Baker should find 
no difficulty in launching the enterprise anticipated. W¢ 
understand that Mr. Ballin very wisely makes it & condi- 
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tion that such agreement be entirely satisfactory to the 
administration in Washington and there is to be a com- 
plete understanding and full compliance with any regu- 
lation to prevent any criticisms being made as to the op- 
eration. of this company as a combination or a trust, in 
restraint of trade under terms of the present: anti-trust 
law or any future legislation of the United States. This 
is indeed fair and equitable. 

The Panama Canal Act grants the. importation of ship- 
building materials free of duty, which would enable Mr. 
Baker to build the required vessels in the United States 
at a considerable lower cost than Previously anticipated, 
which should make this undertaking all the more attrac- 
tive to the American investor. ‘ 

The partial employment of foreign capital in American- 
built vessels should not in any way stigmatize Mr. Baker’s 
scheme. On the contrary, we should rejoice in his courage 
and consistency and wish him well in the accomplishment 
of a task which he so enthusiastically undertook a year 
and a half ago. 

Do not let us omit to mention the large amount of Ameri- 
can capital invested in vessels flying the flags of other 
nations, some of which assuredly will make good use of 
the great inter-oceanic highway now nearing completion 
and engage these vessels on certain routes, although re- 
strained from competing in our “coastwise trade,” which 
is under the sense of the term somewhat far fetched. 

Mr. Ballin expresses the belief that the experience of 
his company would be a great benefit to Mr. Baker's pro- 
Posed venture (in which expression we can only coin- 
cide) and tend to make it profitable to the American 
capital invested as well as the large steamship ownery of 
which Mr. Ballin is the guiding genius. 


EXPLOSIVE CARGOES : 

The lamentable loss of human life and the destruction 
of property caused by the terrific explosion of three hun- 
dred and forty tons of dynamite which recently occurred 
in the lower harbor of Baltimore should, indeed, be a 


warning to all and every Pacific Coast port from which © 


such cargoes are shipped or transshipped. 


Large quantities of explosives are exported to Alaska 
by the Du Pont Powder Company, which plant is safely 
and distantly located from all shipping and other inter- 
ests on Puget Sound. Under most stringent rules for 
the provision of safety and under the supervision of this 
company’s competent officials, explosives are carefully 
shipped, and in case of an unavoidable accident, alone 
endanger those who are engaged in such hazardous tasks. 


Insufficient Precautions have in many instances been 
taken in thig port with vessels partially loaded with ex- 
Plosives completing their loading of other merchandise 
alongside their prospective piers. We understand that 
More detailed and strict rulings are at present under con- 
sideration in Seattle to prevent if possible all danger in 
the handling and carrying of these explosives, which in- 
deed is highly commendable. : 

However, even the new proposed rules are lacking in 
many ways. We suggest that the loading of explosives on 
any pier or piers should in the future become absolutely 
Prohibitive and should not be permissible as at present, 
Viz, at the Lilly Dock (West Waterway), which is in close 
Proximity to the Fisher Flour Milling Company, or at the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Railroad Company’s 
Dock (East Waterway), wnich again is in the vicinity of 
shipping and other valuable properties employing con- 
8iderable labor. 

Is the explosion of dynamite already forgotten at Com- 
munipaw, near Jersey City, which occurred a few years 
480 while explosives were loaded at a pier, and resulted 


in more serious loss of life and property than recently in 
Baltimore? Does it not appear imperative to remove, as 
far as possible, from all centers of population the loading 
or discharging of such dangerous cargoes and of those 
vessels carrying these cargoes to complete their loading 
with other merchandise? 


We furthermore propose that no steamer should be per- 
mitted to carry any explosives without being duly equip- 
ped with the modern and safer electric light .plant in place 
of, as is still found today on a few “oldtimers” carrying 
explosives, the old-fashioned paraffine lamp used so un- 
wisely as running lights, room lights and during night 
time in cargo holds. 


AN UNJUST LAW 


The recent fining of the master of the steamer “Mexico 
Maru” at Tacoma for the reason that opium was found 
on the steamer by the customs imspectors again calls 
attention to a law that has no place on the statute books 
of this or any other country. The law as it stands fines 
the master of a steamer or other craft the value of any 
opium found on the vessel while in the waters of the 
United States. In the “Mexico Maru” were found hidden 
240 tins of opium. the value of which was about $2,400, 
and a sentence to pay that amount was placed against 
the captain. 

The unjust part of it is that the captain is, as a rule, 
no party to the attempted smuggling, nor is he in a posi- 
tion to detect it. It is manifestly impossible for him to 
make personal inspection of every one and every thing 
that goes on the steamer, and the higher officers have 
their own duties to attend to, which would preclude their 
being delegated to the task. He certainly cannot make 
@ personal hunt through every nook and cranny of a big 
steamer and must, perforce, appoiat.ethers, and it is these 
who are the guilty ones. Even detectives hired on shore 
to prevent the smuggling of opium have been known to 
have assisted in that which they were hired to stop. 

The captain has no part in the hiring of the men who 
are to be under his command. In fact it is doubtful if 
the master of a large passenger liner would recognize 
one-tenth of them as being among his crew. This duty is 
left to port officers appointed by the owners, and it has 
developed in many cases that these port officers are in 
the “ring,” or even instigators. The logical conclusion 
would seem to be that the owners should be held respon- 
sible. They are the ones who, through their appointees, 
hire the members of the crew, and they should be held 
responsible for the unlawful acts of smuggling. The mas- 
ter is hired for the purpose of navigating the ship and 
cannot, of necessity, add to his burdens those of a de- 
tective. 

Now that the importation of opium has been barred, 
attempts to smuggle it have become more ingenius and 
crafty. The Pacific Mail Steamship Company has been 
very unfortunate in this connection, and several of the 
masters of steamers running to the Orient have been pen- 
alized to such an extent that efforts are being made to 
have the law holding them responsible amended. If the 
owners themselves were mulcted for the violations it 
would probably result in a more careful choosing of port 
officers, and by them of the men to work the steamer. So 
long as trade in the drug is profitable the attempts to 
smuggle will continue, and the question is where to apply 
the penalty to minimize the illegal traffic. 


The Hamburg-American Line announces that the total 
operating profits for the year 1912 have been $14,125,000, 
as compared with $11,000,000 for the previous year. 
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LET US HEED THE EXAMPLE OF OTHERS 
Who would not admire the spirit of Argentine’s patriotic 
citizens who favor the upbuilding of a Merchant Marine in 


the off-shore trade under the flag of ‘this progressive and 
wonderful Republic? 


Argentine, a vast and rich country, of comparatively 
small population considering its size, but similarly favored 
as our own country and possessing enormous resources, a 
wealth of standing timber, but of more variety, an abun- 
dance of various food supplies and precious minerals, to- 
day the world’s greatest cattle market, as we once were, 
a nation of lofty ideals and high spirited citizens, and 
endowed with all that breathes prosperity, is shocked that 
it has so very few ocean going steamers flying the Argen- 
tine flag. 

Some of its foremost citizens propose to build within 
a period of forty months twelve passenger and cargo steam- 
ers of twelve thousand tons each to be fitted with refriger- 
ating machinery. 

No direct subsidy is asked to assist the operation of 
such fleet, but a rebate of 80 per cent on the harbor and 
river dues is requested, in return for which the owners 
pledge themselves to carry on each steamer ten Argentine 
seamen or engineers to train for its country’s navy. 


The company intends to operate under the name of The 
Argentine Trans-Atlantic Company. This is as it should 
be. The true policy to favorably assist in competing with 
other and more advanced nations in maritime affairs. 


Do not such policies appear similar to a system of pre- 
ferential duty as an aid to American shipping, which is 
favored by our present administration? A scientific prac- 
tice in just competition can not naturally be attained by a 


single stroke, but is a matter of growth, to be achieved 
by repeated revision. 


The action of this republic’s citizens should indeed spur 
our legislators to double activity, arouse our country in 
possession of ideals of industrial persistence and progress 
from its lethargy in maritime matters to all energy, fore- 
sight and determination in the rehabilitation of its Mer- 
chant Marine on the seven seas, over which we have 
squabbled in the past too long! 


HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE TO BE MOVED TO SEATTLE 
JULY 1st 


It is most gratifying to be able to record the removal 
of the United States Branch Hydrographic Office from 
Port Townsend to Seattle, where this important office will 
be more accessible to the different masters and officers 
calling at Puget Sound ports. The Hydrographic Office is 
of utmost importance and its service to the shipping in- 
terests of the United States has become a necessity. While 
this excellent work has been appreciated, the Hydro- 
graphic Office would like to receive the more enthusiastic 
co-operation of shipmasters and their officers who could 
assist in rendering most valuable information to this office 
who in turn would spread this information broadcast. 

We suggest that the different masters realize and ap- 
preciate the value of the Hydrographic Office and do all 
possible to assist in this most praiseworthy work by send- 
ing reports of interest and value, which they so often have 
the opportunity of doing. 


The new location in Seattle for the Hydrographic Office 
has not as yet been selected. We suggest the Smith or 
the Hoge Building, either one of which commands an un- 
obstructed view of the harbor. Any suggestions from 
those interested in the new location of this office if sent 
in the near future to the Hydrographic Office at Port Town- 
send will be appreciated. 
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_ THE PASSING OF A GREAT NAVAL ARCHITECT 

By the demise of Sir William White, C. B., LL. D., last 
month at the age of 68, the science of naval architecture 
has suffered its greatest loss since the death of Sir Edward 
Reed and Dr. Francis Elgar a few years ago. About the 
year 1880 a most interesting discussion was printed by 
the “Times” through Sir Edward Reed taking exception 
to a statement by Mr. White to the effect, as I remember 
it, that with certain forms of ships a good metacentric 
height was a sufficient guarantee of statical stability with- 
out the construction of “curves.” This brought forth let- 
ters from the late Dr. Francis Elgar and Mr. William John 
regarding what is known as metacentric stability or sta- 
bility due to form, which expresses the geometrical rela- 
tion between the metacenter and the center of buoyancy, 
which assumes that the moment of statical surface sta- 
bility is what the righting moment would be, supposing 
the center of gravity of the hull coincident with the cen- 
ter of buoyancy. The Manual of Naval Architecture, first 
published in 1877, was a wonderful work for a busy young 
man of about 30 years of age. The third edition of this 
work, published by Sir William White in 94, is probably 
the most reliable and useful work of the kind extant. 

Sir William served his apprenticeship in the govern- 


ment dock yards, and soon became assistant to Sir E. J. 
Reed, then chief constructor. 


Mr. White took the usual course to reach the highest 
position in the constructive department of the government, 
where promotion is slow, by quitting the service alto- 
gether and by becoming manager for Charles Mitchell & 
Co., Newcastle on Tyne. Here he designed several highly 
efficient war vessels for foreign countries. This work soon 
attracted the attention of the British government, and he 
was, after a short absence from’ Portsmouth, brought 
back to be the chief constructor in succession to Sir E. J. 
Reed, the same procedure having been followed by him and 
by Sir Philip Watts, who also became manager to Charles 
Mitchell, as Armstrong, Mitchell & Co., where I met him a 


few years ago, before he became the chief constructor 
to the British government. 


It seems strange that two chief constructors who wrote 
such excellent treatise on statical stability should each 
have suffered severe criticism through the failures of un- 
stable structures. The former chief constructor was con- 
sidered by many as partly responsible for the capsizing 
of the “Captain” off Cape Finisterre in 1870, with a loss 
of 500 men, and the latter resigned from the admiralty: 
shortly after King Edward's yacht, the “Victoria and Al- 
bert,” fell over onto her beam ends in Pembroke dockyard 
and had to be cut down to secure sufficient statical sta- 
bility. However, these were highly scientific and genial 
men, men whose advancement was due to their own brave 
and methodical endeavors, and they were always most will- 
ing to lend a helping hand to the struggling and ambitious 
naval architect, and I know not which to admire most— 
the splendid services they rendered the profession, by 
continuous service wherever they could be of use, OF the 
instruction bestowed by their voluminous writings and 
graphic illustrations. By no means the least valuable 
services rendered by Sir William of late years was the 
assistance he gave in designing the great steamships 
“Mauretania” and “Lusitania.” 

Sir William and the other three gentlemen named above 


formed a great quartet of scientific lore, and for each and 
all let me say: 


“Like some high cliff that lifts its awful form, 
Swells from the vale and midway leaves the storm 
Though round its base the gathering clouds may shed, 

Eternal sunshine settles on his head.” 
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ENGINEERING PROGRESS IN THE U. S. NAVY 


By CAPT. C. W. DYSON, U. S. N. 


In preparing an article under the heading of ‘‘Engineer- 
ing Progress in the U. S. Navy,” the ground to be covered 
is of such large extent that, in the greater part, nothing 
but the merest notice of improvements can be given, and 
only the most important points of progress will be detailed. 
The first and most important point of all, as reacting upon 
the general efficiency of the Navy as a reliable and eco- 
nomical fighting force, is the 

Choice of Propelling Machinery for Heavy Vessels of 

Moderate Speed 

In the selection of the type of machinery to be used in 
the above class of vessels, the following points must be 
taken into consideration: 

(a) General character of the service which the vessel 
will be called upon to perform; whether she must keep the 
sea for long periods, cruising at speeds very much lower 
than her maximum speeds, or whether she will be called 
upon for very little slow cruising, but shall be held in 
readiness for dashes at high speed from a base to any 
threatened point. 

(b) Greatest economy realized at the conditions under 
which she will be called upon to operate. This point is 
important, not only from the point of financial saving in 
reduced fuel cost, but in the greater case of fuel supply 
due to the decreased demands. 

(c) Fuel capacity entailed by the demands of the service 
to which the vessel may be subjected. 

(d) Ease of upkeep of the machinery, and degree to 
which the vessel, so far as ‘machinery repairs are con- 
cerned, can be made self-supoprting. 

(e) Reliability of machinery when driven at high powers. 

(f) Minimum weight and space required for the propel- 
ling machinery. 

(g) Efficient propellers for maneuvering. 

(h) Minimum of vibration of hull due to machinery in 
operation. 

(i) Effect of vertical position of center of gravity of the 
machinery upon the time of roll of the vessel, in fixing 
the quality of the vessel as a gun platform. 

The question of costs of the different types of machinery 
will not be considered in comparing the relative advan- 
tages of the types. : 

Further, the relative values of turbine reduction gear, 
electric propulsion and internal combustion engines for 
propulsion will not be dealt with, for the following reasons: 
The turbine reduction gear and electric propulsion are un- 
der trial in the naval service at the present time, the re- 
duction gear being actually afloat while the vessel fitted 
with electric propulsion is building. 

The results obtained up to date with the reduction gear 
have been disappointing so far as the expected economy 
18 concerned, the results being vitiated by faulty turbines 
and too high a number of revolutions of propeller, 135 per 
minute, for the type of vessel and the speed, 14 knots. The 
reduction gears have, however, stood up to the work well 
and show practically no evidences of wear. Results are 
encouraging and a great improvement is expected when 
contemplated changes in the turbine have been made. 

Electric propulsion not having been tried out in actual 
Service, it is considered preferable to content ourselves 
with the mere statement that shop tests of one of the units 
have been very gratifying and promise a successful end 
to the experiment, so far as economy of propulsion only is 
Considered, : 

As to the question of propulsion by internal combustion 
engines, where large powers are required, there appear 
stil to be Many important problems requiring solution 
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before units of sufficiently high powers for the purpose 
desired can be built. The supplanting of the steam engine, 
both reciprocating and turbine, for important high-power 


To illustrate paper on“ Engmeering Progress in the United States Navy,” 
By Captain C. W. Dyson, U. S.N. 
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installations does not appear to be iminent in the imme- 
diate future. 

Eliminating these three latter methods of propelling 
naval vessels restricts the choice of machinery for this 
purpose to the three following methods: 

1. By means of reciprocating engines. 

2. By means of steam turbines, impulse, reaction or a 
combination of the two, 

3. By means of various combinations of reciprocating 
engines with turbines, 

Corr parative Suitability of Each of the Above Methods for 
Naval Purposes 

To assist in reaching a decision as to which of the three 
methods of propulsion best meets the requirements lettered 
from (a) to (i), a comparison of .the performances of the 
dreadnoughts “Delaware,” “North Dakota,” “Utah” and 
“Florida” can be made; these performances include 
those on preliminary acceptance trials and those in actual 
service. 

Formerly the favorite method of comparing the relative 
economics of propulsion of reciprocating engines and tur- 
bines was by comparing the water per shaft horse-power 
of the turbines with the water per indicated horse-power 
of the reciprocator, in this comparison all mention of the 
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THE RECIPROCATING ENGINE AND THE TURBINE 


large difference between the indicated horse-power re- 
quired in the one case and the shaft horse-power in the 
other being carefully neglected. 

The method of comparison in use today is the commer- 
cial one of “pounds of fuel per knot” at different speeds, 
and it is on this basis that the curves shown on Plate 2 
are constructed. 


From the results of the curves it appears justifiable to 
decide as follows: 


Should the duties of a vessel be such that she be re- 
quired to steam for long periods and long distances at 
speeds much lower than her designed maximum speed, 4 
less fuel expenditure per day will be required, and conse- 
quently a greater cruising radius will be obtained and less 
frequent recoaling necessitated should reciprocating en- 
gines be fitted rather than turbines for propelling pur- 
poses. . 

Should, however, the vessel operate from a fixed base, 
only doing sufficient cruising to insure that the machinery 
is kept in efficient condition in readiness for forced runs 
to any threatened point, the value of fuel economy at low 
speeds becomes minimized and, where the maximum speed 
of the vessel does not exceed 21 to 22 knots, either tur- 
bines or reciprocating engines may be used, the choice 
being dependent upon other factors than economics, which 
are practically equal at these speeds. 


In other words, for the conditions (b) and (c), under 
which the American battleship fleet operates, the recipro- 
cating engine is preferable to the turbine as a propelling 
engine at the present stage of turbine development. 

The Navy Department is, however, thoroughly alive to 
the advantages to be gained by adopting rotary in place of 
reciprocating motion in the main propelling machinery of 
the heavy vessels of the fleet, and, while recognizing the 
present advantages held by the reciprocating engine in the 
matter of economy at low fractions of designed power, 
holds itself ready to discard the reciprocating engine as 
soon as the turbine designers can demonstrate by actual 
performance that their claims as to equality of economy 
at low powers with the older machine have been realized. 
It was with this object in view that the department decided 
to install impulse turbines in the “Nevada,” and not be- 


cause the engineers of the department were “wobbling,” 
as has been charged. 


Condition (d)—Ease of Upkeep of Machinery.—The 
claim is frequently made by the turbine advocates that 
while the reciprocating engine, when new, is undoubtedly 
more economical than the turbine at small fractions of 
designed power, this advantage is soon lost in active ser- 
vice, due to excessive wear of piston and valve rings caus- 
ing large losses through heavy leakage of steam. The tur- 
bines, not being subject to such frictional wear, would, on 
the other hand, retain their original economy indefinitely. 


Practical experience with both types of engine in actual 
service comes very far from justifying this conclusion. In 
fact, with intelligent supervision, the reciprocating engine, 
particularly since forced lubrication has been applied, holds 
its superiority continuously. 


When reciprocating engine vessels visit the navy yards 
for their regular overhaul, the work to be done on the 
main engines is practically nil, as the machine shops and 
foundries of the battleships are of ample capacity to take 
care of all repairs that may be necessary except such as 
the fitting of a new cylinder or the repair of a fractured 
ped-plate. The above remarks apply only, however, to 
ships fitted with forced lubrication, where the wear of 
bearings and journals has been practically eliminated. 
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In a letter from the senior engineer officer of the ‘“Dela- 
ware” the following statements occur: 


“January 26, 1912. Examined on each engine one main 
journal, one cross-head and one crank-pin brass, and found 
all in good condition. On passage from New York to 
Guantanamo Bay, during a heavy gale a quantity of sea 
water entered the crank pits, but no trouble was experi- 
enced, although wé ran at 19 knots, lubricating with a 
mixture of 40 per cent oil and 60 per cent sea water.” 


“Report B. Recently leads have been taken off several 
cross-heads, after about 30,000 miles steaming without in- 
spection or adjustment, and they have been found in ex- 
cellent condition with practically no wear. 

“Between July 1, 1910, and July 10, 1912, the ‘Delaware’ 
has steamed 54,627 miles (knots) without a hot bearing. 

“About the only wear on the brasses on the forced lubri- 
cation system is on the cross-heads, first, then guides and 
then crank pins. The wearing away of the piston rings 
.apparently starts all the other wear.” 

That is, keep the pistons in line and the wear on the 
running parts is practically eliminated. 

These experiences of the “Delaware” are not unique, 
but are corroborated by the experiences of every recipro- 
cating-engined vessel of the fleet to which forced lubrica- 
tion has been applied. This system not only ensuring 
efficient lubrication, but also reducing wear on all running 
parts, decreases the initial friction of the engines and re- 
duces to a minimum all shock of crank pins, cross-heads 
and main bearings, thus preventing hammering out of the 
white metal and all wearing down out of line. 

When we turn to the turbine engines, however, the case 
is quite the opposite. Fully 99 per cent of the troubles 
that occur with this type of engine are internal troubles, 
and consist of erosion of blades and nozzles, stripping of 
blading, heavy corrosion of rotors, diaphragms and turbine 
wheels, causing destruction of balance. All of these 
troubles require a perfectly smooth haven in which to 
make repairs, and the majority of them require dock-yard 
facilities, 

In the cases of the main engines of the three scouts, 
“Birmingham,” “Salem” and “Chester,” the “Birmingham,” 
with reciprocating engines, has always been ready for 
service, while her two sisters have been repeatedly laid 
up at the yards for overhaul of the main turbines. 

Evidence of experience leads to the conclusion that a 
battleship fitted with reciprocating engines for propelling 
purposes is much less apt to be forced off her station by 
necessary repairs to her engines than is one fitted with 
turbine engines. 

Condition (e)—Reliability of Machinery When Driven 
at High Powers.—From the nature of the two machines, 
it would appear to be safe to decide this condition as be 
ing distinctly in favor of the turbines, as this type of eI 
gine is completely free from all reciprocating parts held 
together by bolts and nuts. 

Experience with the “Delaware’s” engines, however, leads 
to the conclusion that where proper care is taken to lock 
all nuts securely, and to effectively protect the engines 
against the shocks of reversal of direction of motion, the 
reciprocating engine can, even here, be regarded as nearly 
on a par with the turbine in reliability. . 

The full-power twenty-four hour run of the ‘Delaware, 
made without preparation immediately after her arrival 
home from Chile, demonstrates this reliability of the pres- 
ent type of battleship engines very thoroughly. As stated, 
without any preliminary preparation of engines or ™* 
chinery, the vessel put to sea, and upon getting well clear 
of the land a full-power run of four hours was started, dur 
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Steadiness of Hull as a Gun Platform as Affected by Ma- 


ing which time the vessel averaged 21.86 knots per hour. 
Without intermission the vessel continued on for twenty 
hours longer, averaging for the full twenty-four hours a 
speed of 21.3 knots, the ship automatically slowing down 
as the fires became dirty and the personnel fatigued. 

Upon the completion of the trial a radiogram was re- 
ceived from the comamnding officer of the vessel reporting 
that not the slightest disarrangement had occurred to either 
the main engines or the auxiliary machinery, and that she 
was ready for immediate service. 

Condition for Minimum Weight and Space Required for 
the Propelling Machinery.—As already shown, the total 
heat units required to be absorbed by the boilers, both for 
Parsons turbines and for reciprocating engines, with bat- 
tleships of the speed and power that now exist, is practi- 
cally the same in both cases at full power. This indicates 
that, for existing conditions, nothing can be saved in the 
boiler-room weights or space by adopting turbines, as the 
same boiler power is required in the two cases. 

In the engine-rooms, for these powers, however, the re- 
ciprocating engine has a decided advantage in both weight 
and space required. 

Thus, in the “Delaware,” “North Dakota” and “Utah” the 
engine-room weights and space required are as follows: 

Delaware. N. Dakota. Utah. 


Engine-room weights, dry tons....728.26 731.23 864.69 
Engine-room weights, wet tons....773.26 785.93 919.80 
Engine-rooms, length, feet............ 44 44 60 
Engine-rooms, total width, feet.... 50.5 50.5 51 
Engine-rooms, sq. ft., floor space.. 2,222 2,222 3,060 


While the turbines of the “North Dakota” appear to be 
about on an equality with the reciprocating engines of the 
“Delaware” in the matters of weight and space, these tur- 
bines were extremely uneconomical. Modern turbines of 
this type would require an engine-room more nearly equal 
in length to that of the Utah, and the engine-room weights 
would be considerably increased. 

While the reciprocating engine has a decided advantage 
in the features of weight and space required, under pres- 
ent conditions, these advantages would disappear should 
the necessary power to be developed be increased consid- 
erably above what is now asked for, and the advantage 
would rest with the turbine. Should such an increase of 
bower be called for in future designs, or should the ordi- 
nary cruising speed be made considerably higher than now 
used, the Navy Department would undoubtedly abandon the 
reciprocating engine and adopt one of its rotary rivals for 
the propulsion of its capital ships. 

Condition (g)—Efficient Propellers for Maneuvering.—In 
Considering this condition, the relation of the backing 
bowers of the vessel as compared with the maximum full 
power ahead, and the time required from full speed ahead 
until the vessel is dead in the water, will be taken as a 
comparative measure of tbis condition. 

The backing tests of the “Delaware” and the “Utah” 
upon their preliminary acceptance trials, where, with the 
“Delaware” going ahead at 21 knots and the “Utah” at 
20, the times taken to bring the vessels dead in the water 
Were, for the “Delaware,” 1 minute 52 seconds; “Utah,” 4 
minutes 44 seconds. 

Delaware. Utah. 
Backing power divided by ahead power... 87.55% 35.7% 

These results are still further corroborated by the de- 
Stroyers. These vessels can easily steam ahead at 16 
knots under one boiler, but when called upon to maneuver 
they invariably, as a matter of safety, start a second 
boiler, 

Conditions (h and (i)—Minimum Vibration of Hull; 
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chinery.—In judging these points it seems only fair to 
base the decision upon the results of target practice of the 
vessels in service. If this is done, the decision could be 
given to the reciprocating type of machinery, as the ‘Dela- 
ware” has just won the championship of the battleship 
fleet, with the “Colorado,” another reciprocating-engine 
vessel, standing second on the list. From these results it 
appears reasonable to state that, with well-balanced recip- 
rocating engines, no ill effects on gun fire should be ex- 
pected. 
Conclusions 

Basing the choice between reciprocating engines and 
turbines for battleship propulsion under existing conditions 
of speed and power upon the above comparison of relative 
advantages of the two types, the advantage appears to 
rest most decidedly with the reciprocating engines, and 
the Navy Department has ruled accordingly. 

Combination Systems 

In the search for economy of propulsion through a wide 
range of speeds, various combinations of reciprocating en- 
gines and turbines have been proposed, both by the Bureau 
of Steam Engineering and by the shipbuilders, but only one 
of the systems has as yet been authorized, and that one 
is for destroyers. It had not yet been tried out in service, 
but preliminary shop tests show a good gain in economy 
of the main propelling engines at cruising speeds. This 
system, as applied to the destroyers, depends entirely for 
its gain upon the greater efficiency of the reciprocating 
engine at the higher steam pressures over the efficiency 
of high-pressure turbines of the reaction and the high- 
pressure nozzles of the impulse type of turbines, no ad- 
vantage being gained from increased efficiency of propellers, 
as the reciprocating engines are on the same shafts as 
the turbines. From some points of view this combination 
is undesirable, and the gain in service must be consider- 
able to justify its retention. 

With the other combination systems proposed, calcula- 
tions indicate that if the propulsive efficiency counted upon 
can be obtained, these systems will all be very much more 
efficient than either a straight turbine or straight recipro- 
cating engine drive at maximum power, will hold a big ad- 
vantage over the straight turbine drive through all ranges 
of powers, and will hold its advantage over the straight 
reciprocating engine drive until a minimum speed of about 
11 knots is reached, when the efficiencies become equal. 

The “if” exists, however, and is caused by the danger of 
the currents thrown to the rear by the big reciprocating 
engine screws seriously affecting the rate of feed and direc- 
tion of flow of water to the turbine propellers. In addi- 


‘tion, there may possibly be another source of loss due to 


heavy leakage of steam through the large change valves 
which must be fitted to control the paths of flow of the 
exhaust steam from the reciprocating engines. 

In all of these systems, to adapt them to naval require- 
ments, it is necessary to exhaust from the low-pressure 
cylinders of the reciprocating engines at a pressure of 
not less than 25 pounds absolute, when this engine is 
operating at full power, and to by-pass as few of the stages 
of the turbine as possible in order to obtain an increased 
economy of propulsion through a large range of powers. 

Turbine Changes to Produce Increased Economy 

The Parsons turbine as it exists in our vessels today is, 
with very few cxceptions, the same as the turbines of this 
type which were fitted in the initial turbine vessel, the 
“Chester.” The only improvements which have been made 
consist of changes in blade angles, particularly in the low- 
pressure stages, an increase in the number of rows of 
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blades in these same stages, and the fitting of nozzles for 
the admission of auxiliary exhaust steam at several differ- 
ent locations along the steam path. 

With the impulse turbine, however, the advance over 
the original naval turbines of this type, those of the scout 
“Salem,” has been rapid. The number of stages has been 
very much increased, both in battleship and in destroyer 
turbines, a drum construction has been adopted for the 
lower-pressure stages, steam balance for propeller thrusts 
has been provided, cruising nozzles for low fractional pow- 
ers have been fitted, and nozzles for utilization of auxiliary 
exhaust are now supplied as in the Parsons turbines. 


That these changes in turbines of the impulse type have 
been accompanied by increase in economy has been thor- 
oughly demonstrated by experience with the machinery 
of the destroyers, the economy of the impulse turbine show- 
ing up nearly, if not fully, as good as that of the reaction 
type. No opportunity has as yet been offered to obtain a 
measure of this economy increase with the battleship types 


of impulse turbine, nor will such opportunity occur until 
the “Nevada” is ready for trial. 


Improvements in Reciprocating Engines Tending Towards 
Increased Economy and Reduction in Weight 

The steps taken in pursuit of the above objects are: 
Increase in steam pressure at engine. 
Change in design of engine framing. 
Increase in piston speed. 
Use of superheat, but to a small degree only. 
Reduction of clearances in cylinders. 
Decrease of frictional losses through steam ports. 
Positive circulation of steam through steam jackets. 
Reduced back pressure in low-pressure cylinders. 
Increased ratio between low-pressure and high-press- 


ure cylinders, with consequent increased ratio of expansion 
of steam. 
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10. Application of forced lubrication to all journals, 
erosshead guides, eccentrics and thrust bearings. 

While the following improvements, both with reciprocat- 
ing engines and with turbines, have been made: 

11. Improved condensing apparatus resulting in higher 
vacuum, 

12. Ratiorial designs of feed heaters based upon amount 
of water to be heated and amount of auxiliary exhaust 
steam available for heating purposes instead of using the 
old rule of thumb of allowing a fixed number of horse- 
powers per square foot of heating surface. 

13. Basing steam-pipe design upon actual rate of flow of 
steam through the pipes as determined by tests in service. 

14. Reduction of feed-pipe losses to a minimum. 

15. Improved evaporators and other auxiliaries. 

In addition to the above, the reliability of the machinery 
plant has been improved by— 


16. Adoption of high-speed, electric-driven forced-draft 
fans for battleships. 


1%. Turbine-driven forced-draft fans for destroyers, and 
the most important of all— 


18. The adoption of oil fuel for both battleships and de- 
stroyers, : 


Editor’s Note—For the information of our readers it will 
be stated that the “Delaware” and “North Dakota” are sis- 
ter vessels, the former being fitted with reciprocating en- 
gines and the latter Curtis turbines. The “Utah” and 
“Florida” are sister vessels, both being fitted with turbines. 
While this paper would imply that the “Delaware” is the 
“Queen of the Seas” in so far as relates to the battleships 
of our navy, it will be noted that the Curtis turbines to 
be fitted on the “Nevada” will be of an improved type and 
the old question as to which is superior, the turbine or the 
reciprocating engine, will have to be thrashed out again 
with trials of the “Nevada” and “Oklahoma.” 


THE USE OF GASES FOR FIRE EXTINCTION AND FUMIGATION ON BOARD SHIP 


The discussion on Mr. E. Kilburn Scott’s paper on “The 
Use of Gases for Fire Extinction and Fumigation on Board 
Ship” was recently held at the Institute of Marine Engi- 
neers, Mr. James Shanks presiding. 

Mr. G. Canning, in opening the discussion, said he 
thought the practice of blowing steam into the cargo could 
only be regarded as a check to initial outbreaks. It had 
been said that the danger to human beings of systems in 
which odorless gases were used could be overcome by 
impregnating the gas; but such a method would depend 
a great deal upon the operator. Sulphur dioxide had an 
advantage in this respect on account of its distinctive 
smell. He thought the possibility of a deposit taking place 
in the pipes was more likely in the case of flue gas than 
in the SO2 apparatus. The sulphur dioxide also was more 
efficacious for fumigation purposes. 

Mr. P. Lelow said that with the carbon dioxide system 
10 cylinders, each of 40 pounds of liquid gas, would be 
sufficient to deal with a space of about 42,000 cubic feet. 
The number of cylinders supplied to a vessel generally 
was 50, and the average total cost of a new installation 
would not be more than £5350 at the outside. This cost 
could be much reduced in many cases as the system could 
be coupled up to existing pipes. For a space of 100,000 
cubic feet the cost of extinguishing a fire would be about 
£6 5s. 

Mr. D. N. Hunt said with regard to the flue gas system, 
that particulars should be given as to the temperature 
of the gas being injected, as this considerably affected 
the rate of diffusion of the gas. He considered it would 
be very difficult to fit the 6-inch pipes required in this 
system in a very complex vessel. For bunker fires of any 
magnitude the bunkers would have to be closed down, 
To blow in an odorless inert gas when working the coal 
would probably have fatal effects. In the analysis of flue 
gas .5 per cent of CO had been mentioned. A very thick 
fire would be required to obtain this, and a difficulty would 
be experienced in keeping up steam under the circum- 
stances. 

Professor Armstrong said the carbon dioxide, sulphur 
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dioxide, steam, and flue gas systems were all based on 
the same principle, the reduction of the oxygen in the air 
and the problem was to determine which of the four 
would best serve the purpose. The carbon dioxide system 
required a somewhat expensive equipment of iron cylin- 
ders filled with compressed gas, and there was the dis- 
advantage that when the supply was exhausted, as it 
might be on a long voyage, the system would be of no 
value. With the sulphur dioxide system there was the 
same difficulty, with the additional objection that its use 
would injuriously affect the metal work of the ship, and 
certain cargoes. Steam had the advantage that it was 
always there as long as the boilers were at work. The 
flue gas system also had that advantage. It was very 
ingenious as it utilized a waste material, which could be 
obtained as long as the coal supply lasted, and which nad 
practically the same power as the other gases of acting 
as an extinctive agent, while being without deleterious 
effect upon the ship and cargo. 

Mr. J. Craig said the temperature of the flue gas was 
reduced to about 100° F. when put into the cargo. Experi- 
ments had proved that there was no deposit in the pipes 
with this system. A cooling process, in his opinion, was 
a necessity in fire extinction. 

Dr. G. Harker pointed out that the flue gas itself had a 
distinctive odor. Gases such as CO2 must have a greater 
benetrative effect than sulphur dioxide as they were not 
absorbed. He gave particulars of actual cooling and other 
experiments, 

The Hon. Secretary read a contribution from the author, 
Mr. E. Kilburn Scott, who was unable to be present. Mr. 
Scott considered the use of inert gases to be especially 
valuable for the prevention of spontaneous combustion in 
cargoes such as coal, cotton, and wool. One of the Ce 
advantages of the flue gas system was that in fumigating 
it could be used when teh holds were full of cargo without 
the cargo being injured. A distinctive odor could be given 
to inert gases by the addition of a very small quantity of 


certain substances such as mustard oil or carbon bisulphide. 
—Fairplay. 
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PRACTICAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS 


By CAPTAIN W. HAREY WILKES, BR. N. &B. 


The school of experience is always a good school, but to 
a shipmaster it may be very costly and even disastrous, and 
in any case unnecessarily slow. 

The duties of shipmasters are at the present day of so 
diverse a nature that no one can afford to neglect any 
opportunity of becoming thoroughly conversant with the 
usages of the trades in which he may from time to time 
become engaged. 

In the following article the Pacific Marine Review is 
commencing a series selected from numerous jottings 
made by Captain W. Harry Wilkes, a retired shipmaster 
who has been engaged in a variety of trades in all ports 
of the world. They relate to practical duties rather than 
to legal duties, since valuable books written by many of 
the greatest authorities upon the law of sea carriage are 
usually found in the libraries of most shipmasters. 

A shipmaster is frequently confronted with difficulties 
and, in the early stage of his career, such notes as set 
forth herewith should be of service to him in making plain 
many points which might otherwise be perplexing. 

Upon First Taking Command of a Vessel 


Upon being appointed to the command of a vessel the 
master should immediately proceed on board, and should 
the crew be on her in a home port, or the vessel be in a 
foreign port, he will see that the retiring master hands 
over the following documents to him: 

Register. 

Load-line certificate. 

Last light bill. 

Articles. 

Official log-book. 

List of bonded stores (inspect seals to see that they are 
intact). 

Suez canal certificate. 

Classification certificate. 

Anchors and chains certificate. 

Boiler certificate. 

Boats and lights certificate (if on board). 


An entry to the effect that the preceding papers have, 


been handed over should have been made in the official 
log-book, and another entry in the same book should be 
made by the relieving master that the papers enumerated 
in the preceding entry have been received by him. 

In addition to the preceding papers a list of the follow- 
ing papers and articles should have been made out by the 
retiring master in triplicate, the relieving master, after 
satisfying himself that the list is correct, will sign them 
all, retaining one for himself. Should the retiring master 
not have made any list out, then it is the relieving mas- 
ter’s duty to have a list prepared as follows in case of dis- 
putes afterwards: 

Stores on board of every description. 

Catalogue of charts (always work with Admiralty 
charts). 

Compass observation book. 

Navigation instruments. 

Sailing directions. 

Copy of protest (if it has been noted). 

Copy of charter party. 

Wages accounts. 

The relieving master should now get a letter from the 
Owner to the collector of customs; or, if in a foreign port, 
from the ship’s agent to the British consul, asking him 
to enter the relieving master’s name on the ship's regis- 
ter; the master’s certificate will be required for this pur- 
Pose. r 
After having his name put upon the register, if in a 


home port, the master will then go to the shipping office 
and get his name put on the ship’s articles as master. 

It is possible that the articles will be at the shipping 
office when the master takes over the command, in which 
case it is easy to satisfy himself that this document is 
deposited in the proper quarter before he makes the entry 
in the official log-book. 

If in a foreign port the register and articles will probably 
be in the hands of the British consul. 

Care should always be taken that when the papers are 
handed over to the master that he examines them care- 
fully to see whether he has been given the register and 
articles belonging to his own vessel, as in many instances 
another ship’s papers have been put into the ship’s satchel 
by the consular clerks. If this precaution is not taken 
the master may only find out the mistake upon proceeding 
to sea. 

Ship’s Papers a Master Requires at a Home Port 

Pratique: After being boarded by the port medical of- 
ficer, should the crew be found all well and there has been 
no contagious disease on board since leaving the last port, 
and after examining the bill of health and finding it cor- 
rect, the medical officer will give the master a Pratique 
Paper, which permits him to take the vessel into her berth. 
This paper will be required at the custom house when 
entering inwards. 

Manifest of Dutiable Ship’s Stores: This must be made 
out before arrival and handed to the custom house board- 
ing officer, who will inspect the stores to see if the mani- 
fest is correct. A copy must be left with the customs 
officer, and another taken to the custom house when enter- 
ing inwards. 

In a home port a list will be required of dutiable goods in 
the crew’s possession, and every member will be required 
to sign his name for the amount he renders. 

In a foreign port it is as well to make out the manifest 
of stores in triplicate, and to retain a copy on board the 
ship. 

When entering inwards at the custom house the master 
will require the following documents: 

Clearance from the last port, or if the ship has loaded 
at more than one port, the clearance from each port. 

Bills of health from each port touched at from the time 
he first took cargo on board. 

Last light bill. 

Pratique paper. 

Manifest of ship’s stores. 

Register, which should have the load-line certificate at- 
tached, also the last light bill, for convenience. 

Manifest of cargo. 

The register, with its attached light bill and load-line 
certificate, will be handed back to him. 

At the shipping office he must hand in the following 
papers: Crew’s articles of agreement, and the official log- 
book. 

While at the shipping office he should arrange a time 
with the superintendent for paying off his crew. 

Paying Off Crew: The crew must be paid off before the 
superintendent of the mercantile marine within forty-eight 
hours of the ship’s arrival at the terminal port in the 
United Kingdom, or if arriving late on Saturday night or 
Sunday morning, then they must be paid off not later 
than the following Tuesday during office hours. 

The crew must be given their accounts of wages twenty- 
four hours before paying them off, if the full forty-eight 
hours’ delay is incurred; but should the crew be paid off 
on the day following the ship’s arrival in the terminal 
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port, then the acounts of wages may be given them when 
and where convenient. 


After paying off the crew the superintendent will hand 
the master the B. B. form, which certifies that the master 
has complied with the regulations and has paid off his 
crew. ; : ‘ 

This B. B. form will be required by the superintendent 
before he will open articles of agreement with a new 
crew. 

Signing on New Crew: After signing on a new crew 
the superintendent will hand the master the A. A. form, 
which certifies that the master has complied with the law 
when signing on his crew and that:his crew is complete; 
the Articles of Agreement, Official Log-Book, Accounts of 


Wages Forms, and the Latest Advices to Mariners will 
then. be handed to him. 


Jerque Note: When the ship is discharged the custom 
house officer will, after seeing that all the cargo is out, 
and the seals on the bonded stores are intact, give the mas- 
ter a Jerque Note, which will be required at the custom 
house when clearing outward. 


Should a part of the cargo only be delivered at that port 
and the ship has cargo for other ports in the United King- 
dom, the custom house officer gives the master a Travel- 
ling Bill. Frequently this is sent to the next port by post. 

Bills of Health: It is important that the master should 
have a bill of health from the consulate of the country 
for which his vessel has been cleared at the custom house. 


Should the vessel have to call at any port on the way 
to her port of destination for bunker coal, it is not always 
necessary to clear for that port; therefore it will not be 
necessary for the master to obtain a bill of health from the 
consulate of the country to which the coaling station be- 
longs. If the master has cleared for that coaling station 


then he must obtain a bill of health. In the writer’s ex- 
perience the port authorities at the coaling stations on the 


way will not put any difficulties in the way of vessels 
that call there without having cleared for that port; on 
the contrary, they will welcome them, for it all means 
business, and in these days of strong competition they dare 
not bring their coaling port into disrepute. Therefore 
it is a saving of expense to clear for the port to which 
the vessel is bound for cargo purposes, and put into any 
intermediate ports in distress.. Obtain a bill of health 
from the port authorities of the coaling port, and another 
from the consulate of the country to which your vessel 
is bound, before leaving. . 

It frequently occurs that masters of vessels are induced 
to take a bill of health from the British consulate when 
bound to another foreign port; this is quite unnecessary 
and only swells expenses to no purpose. Should the ves- 
sel be bound to any British port or a port in any British 
colony it will be necessary to obtain a bill of health from 
the British consul as well as that from the port authorities. 

If there is not a consulate of the country to which the 
vessel is bound at the port she is in, it is usual for that 
country to have an understanding with some other friendly 
power that their consulate shall do the necessary business 
for them. Many of the Latin countries, while having 
inadequate representation abroad, insist upon every for- 
mality being fulfilled; therefore it is the shipmaster’s 
duty, when 80 circumstanced, to find out what consulate 
is doing the business for the country to which his vessel 
is bound. 

When bound to any port in the United States a master 
must be very particular that he has an American bill of 
health, and at every calling port on the way he must ob- 
tain a bill supplemental to the first one, from the Ameri- 
can consuls at those ports. 

Omission of this will entail serious delay at the Ameri- 
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can port of destination; this also applies when bound to 
any American colony. 

Ship’s Articles: When a vessel is going to be more 
than twenty-four hours in any port the articles must be 
lodged at the shipping office if it is a British port, or a 
port in any British colony; if it is a foreign port, then at 
the British consulate, whether there is going to be any 
change in the crew or not. 

Ship’s Register: Should the vessel be making any pro- 
longed stay for the purposes of taking in or discharging 
cargo at any foreign port, the register must be handed 
to the British consul with the articles. 

United States Tonnage Certificate: Should any ship 
foreign to the United States make more than three calls 
at any port in that country in any year, that ship will be 
exempt from paying further tonnage dues during the course 
of the current year. A certificate is handed the master 
each time he pays the tonnage dues, which should be care- 
fully attached to the register, that they may be produced 
in the event of the ship making more than three voyages 
to a United States port in any one year. 


If the vessel has been fumigated during the voyage it is 
necessary for the certificate of fumigation to be produced; 
in the absence of this certificate it would probably be 
necessary for the vessel to again undergo this troublesome 
and expensive operation before the port medical officer 
would grant pratique. 

Protest: Immediately the vessel is entered at the cus- 
tom house it is the master’s duty to go to a notary public, 
if in a home port, and note protest, or, if the vessel has 
sustained damage before arriving at her discharging port, 
and calls at any port for bunkering or other purposes, 
then at the first port that she happens to call at after sus- 
taining the damage. If in a foreign port, he will note 
protest at the British consulate. 

Should any damage be found to the cargo while discharg- 
ing the same, it will be advisable to see whether the dam- 
age will amount to as much or more than the notary would 
charge for extending protest. Should the damage not de- 
clare itself before the time of departure, then by taking 
a copy of the protest it can be extended at any place or 
time within six calendar months of the date of noting 
“protest. 

The usual charge for extending protest is about £8 8s, 
but should it be at all long, the expense will be greater, 
as the fees are charged by the folio. 

The master should present himself at his owner's office 
each morning while in a home port, and as often a8 he 
may from time to time be instructed to do so. When in & 
foreign port he should present himself at his agent's oF 
charterer’s office each morning the office is open for busi- 
ness, in order to sign bills of lading, or to take such in- 
structions as may be necessary. . ; 

Should he be required to attend his agent’s or charterer 6 
office at any other time, it is his duty to do 80. Should 
circumstances arise on board his. vessel that make his 
presence on board imperative, he must always bear in 
mind that his first duty is to his vessel and the cargo 
under his charge. 

A shipmaster has at times to exercise considerable tact 
in the transmission of his business. His relations with his 
agent should always be of the best; he should treat his 
agent or charterer with the same deference as he would 
his owner, and defer to the judgment of the agent or char- 
terer in all things, but he need not take the orders given 
by them should he think them prejudicial to his owner's 
interest. 

Should the agent urge the master to take some cours? 
that the master knows to be a wrong one, it his duty to 
try to dissuade him from urging that course by every 
means in his power, and he should only deviate from the 
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agent’s wishes after he has exhausted all his powers of 
persuasion and suggestion. Should the issue be great it is 
the master’s duty to communicate the facts to his owner 


and to ask his advice. 

While the shipmaster should, speaking broadly, always 
act according to his agent’s instructions, yet there may be 
occasions when, if he did so, he would be acting contrary 
to his owner's wishes or interests. Should such an occa- 
sion arise he must feel sure of his ground and then take 


a line for himself. 

When communicating with his owner by cable it is al- 
ways advisable to use a code that gives the fullest detail 
for that particular class of business, and, of course, one 
of the codes that his owner makes use of. It is always 
better to put in a word too many than to skimp the mes- 
sage and so destroy its meaning. It is to be remembered 
that yoy are using a medium (which at the best of times 
is a poor one) to convey full information upon a subject 
that you are well conversant with, to one who, up to the 
time of his receiving your message, would be in ignor- 
ance of any events leading up to the circumstances that 
would cause the master to communicate with the owner. 
Should the message not be explicit {t would not enable the 
owner to fully grasp the subject clearly. The lack of 
clearness frequently necessitates the cost of an inquiry 
message, besides the loss of time and worry occasioned 
thereby. 

Port officials frequently require very tactful treatment, 
and it is the master who receives these officers on board 
with cordiality and courtesy that will obtain the best 


attention. 


The indispositéon of a member of the crew on arrival 
at some foreign port at once places a great deal of power 
in the hands of the port medical officer should he be at 
all inclined to exercise it, while he can afford valuable help 
to a master in getting the man placed in some hospital. 
Many times the port medical officer will stay a little after 
sunset in order to pass a vessel that is under the command 
of a friendly master, thus saving the owner much valu- 
able time; in fact there are many ways by which he can 
give prompt dispatch to a vessel. It must also be borne 
in mind that a master who is unfriendly with the port 
medical officer may again visit the port and may then have 
to ask favors. 

Custom house officers in some of the out of the way 
places have it in their power to assist in the dispatch of 
a vessel. It sometimes occurs that the necessary permit 
to work overtime has not been obtained from the custom 
house through some oversign or forgetfulness, and it is 
the master who has considerately treated the officer in 
charge of the vessel that will be allowed to continue the 
work after hours until the permit is obtained. 

A little time spent upon small courtesies to officials will 
usually be amply repaid, if not at once, then during some 
later visit to that port; therefore it is the master with tact 
who can always get his work through with the minimum 
amount of trouble and a saving of time to his vessel. 


(To Be Continued) 


The above appears in book form and any shipmaster who 
wishes to obtain a copy of “Practical Duties of Shipmas- 
ters” may do so by writing the publishers, J. P. Lippincott 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO SHIPMASTERS 


The replies that are written to the numerous letters 
of inquiry received by the Hydrographic Office frequently 
possess an interest for many besides the inquirer himself; 
and, in order that the labor and research which are re- 
quired to prepare these letters of reply shall not continue 
to lie buried in the correspondence files, but may instead 
become effective in a wider sphere, it is purposed to publish 
the essential parts of such letters from time to time for 
the benefit of all who may be interested. 

Magnetic Variation 

“Would you kindly let me have an explanation on varia- 
tions, as to how it is measured and what it is measured 
from, and what accounts for the yearly difference?” 

Alswer—A freely suspended magnetic needle, after com- 
ing to rest, does not everywhere point to the true north, 
and the saying “true as the needle to the pole” needs some 
qualification. There is in each hemisphere a magnetic 
pole, and these poles do not coincide in position with the 
Beographical poles. The north magnetic pole is in about 
latitude 70° N., longitude 96° W., and the south magnetic 
Pole in about latitude 73° S., longitude 147° E. The direc- 
tional force of the magnetic needle is influenced principally 
by these Magnetic poles, and thus it is that the direction 
assumed by the needle varies at different positions on the 
earth’s surface. The direct cause of this variation is 
hot yet conclusively established. Many and various the- 
ories have been advanced regarding it, some authorities 
ascribing it to influences wholly within the earth, others 
: influences outside the earth, while others yet ascribe it 
ne combination o1 both. The view generally held is that 
earth may be regarded as a “huge magnet,” to which 
rede condition in combination with other influences, 
tverlaticg without, is due the phenomenon known as the 
Sa On of the needle.” Now, at any position on the 

8 surface the angular difference between the direc- 
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tion assumed by the needle, after coming to rest, and the 
meridian passing through the position, is termed the “vari- 
ation of the needle” for that particular position. If, for 
example, there should be an angle of 5° east or west accord- 
ing as the needle points to the right or left of true north. 
In addition to these general causes there may be, for any 
position, local influences affecting the variation of the 
needle, such as the proximity of iron or other materials 
having magnetic properties. On board ship this influence 


‘causes what is known as the deviation of the compass, and 


in making magnetic observations it must be considered. 

There are several ways in which the variation is de- 
termined, and various kinds of instruments are employed. 
Primarily, in addition to the needle or compass, it is neces- 
sary to have an instrument that will measure horizontal 
angles. The instruments ordinarily used are a standard 
compass and an azimuth circle. For refined measurements 
the magnetometer is used, though the standard compass 
and azimuth circle give very acurate results. (See Lyons, 
pp. 240-241.) 

As to the cause of the secular or “annual” change, it 
must be said that during three centuries of time the great- 
est scientific minds have been unable to solve this riddle. 

For a more comprehensive treatment of this subject 
it would be well to consult some authoritative publications, 
such as “A Treatise on Electromagnetic Phenomena,” by 
Commander T. A. Lyons, U. S. N.; “U. S. Naval Profes- 
sional Papers,” H. O. Publications No. 13 and No, 17; 
“Magnetic Declination Tables and Isogonic Charts for 
1902, and Principal Facts Relating to the Earth’s Mag- 
netism,” by Dr. L. A. Bauer, U. S. Coast and Geodetic 
Sarvey. 

Tides at Ends of Panama and Nicaraguan Canals 

“What is the range of tides on the Pacific side of the 


Isthmus of Panama, 
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“What is the range of tides on the Atfantic side of the 
Isthmus of Panama? 

“Do the tides rise and fall on both sides at the same 
time? If not, and assuming that the Pacific tide rises 
about 8 feet, suppose it be high tide at San Juan del Sur, 
Nicaragua, at noon, standard time, what would be the ap- 
proximate difference in level of the Atlantic at the same 
time, say at Greytown, Nicaragua (lower or higher)? 

“Assuming an average difference of level, and a sea level 
cut from one coast to the other, would water flow through 
the cut easterly or westerly?” 

Answer—The average time of high water at places on 
the Pacific coast of the Central American isthmus is three 
hours after the moon’s meridian passage at Panama. The 
average time of high water at Colon is six minutes, and 
at Greytown one hour after the moon’s meridian passage 
at Colon. In other words, as Colon and Panama are 
nearly on the same meridian, it may be stated that high 
tide will occur at the Pacific or Panama end of the Panama 
canal, on the average, two hours and fifty-four minutes 
after high tide at the Atlantic or Colon end; and high tide 
will occur at the Pacific or Brito end of the Nicaragua 


canal route two hours after high tide at the Atlantic or 
Greytown end. 


The level of mean tide is practically the same at both 
ends of both of these isthmian canal routes, but at Pana- 
ma the tide ranges from 10 feet above to 10 feet below 
mean sea level, while at Colon it only ranges from 6 or 8 
above to 6 or 8 inches below mean sea level, and at, Brito 
or San Juan del Sur the tide ranges, in the extreme, from 
4 fet above to 5 fet below .mean sea level, while at Grey- 
town it ranges less than 5 inches above and below mean 
sea level. 

Thus with a sea-level canal built along either the Nica- 
raguan or the Panama route, there would be through cur- 
rents from the Pacific to the Atlantic at the times of high 
tides at the Pacific termini, and from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific at the times of low tide at the Pacific termini. 

In answer to the specific question, “assuming that the 
Pacific tide rises about 8 feet, suppose it to be high tide 
at San Juan del Sur, Nicaragua, at noon, standard time, 
what would be the approximate difference in level of the 
Atlantic at the same time, say, at Greytown, Nicaragua?” 
we state that at the time of high tide at San Juan del Sur 
it is two hours after high tide at Greytown, and if the 
assumed rise of 8 feet at San Juan del Sur is above mean 


sea level, the difference in level between the two ends of 
the canal would be about 7% feet. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


HERE will be six double locks in the canal; three 
| pairs in flight at Gatun, with a combined lift of 85 


feet; one pair at Pedro Miguel, with a lift of 301-3 
feet, and two pairs at Miraflores, with a combined lift of 
542-3 feet at mean tide. The usable dimensions of all 
are the same—a length of 1,000 feet and width of 110 feet. 
Each lock will be a chamber, with walls and floor of 
concrete, and mitering gates at each end. 

The side walls will be 45 to 50 feet wide at the sur- 
face of the floor; will be perpendicular on the face and 
will narrow from a point 241-3 feet above the floor until 
they are 8 feet wide at the top. The middle wall will be 
sixty feet wide, approximately 81 feet high, and each face 
will be vertical. At a point 421-3 feet above the surface 
of the floor and 15 feet above the top of the middle cul- 
vert this wall will divide into two parts, leaving a space 
down the center much like the letter “U,” which will be 
19 feet wide at the bottom and 44 feet wide at the top. 
In this center space will be a tunnel divided into three 
stories, or galleries. The lowest gallery will be for drain- 
age, the middle for the wires that will carry the electric 
current to operate the gate and valve machinery installed 
in the center wall, and the upper will be a passageway 
for the operators. 

The lock gates will be steel structures seven feet thick, 
65 feet long, and from 47 to 82 feet high. They will weigh 
from 390 to 730 tons each. Ninety-two leaves will be 
required for the entire canal, the total weighing 60,000 
tons. The leaves are shells of structural steel covered 
with a sheathing of steel riveted to the girder framework. 
Each leaf is divided horizontally into two separate com- 
partments. The lower compartment is watertight, for the 
purpose of making the leaf so buoyant that it will prac- 
tically float in the water and thus largely relieve the stress 
upon the bearings by which it is hinged to the wall. This 
watertight compartment is subdivided vertically into three 
sections, each independently water tight, so that if the 
shell should be broken in any way or begin to leak, only 
one section would probably be affected. An air shaft 26 
inches in diameter runs from the bottom compartment up 
to the top of the gate, and this also is watertight where 
it passes through the upper half of the leaf. 

Intermediate gates will be used in all except one pair 
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of the locks,’ in order to save water and time; if desired, 
in locking small vessels through, the gates being so 
placed as to divide the locks into chambers 600 and 400 
feet long, respectively. Ninety-five per cent of the ves- 
sels navigating the high seas are less than 600 feet long. 

The highest gates and the highest lock walls on the 
canal are those of the lower locks at Miraflores, and these 
locks are the only ones which have no intermediate gates. 
The total lift from mean sea level to the level of Mira 
flores lake, 542-3 feet, is equally divided between the 
upper and lower locks, and under ordinary conditions 
all should be of equal volume. The waters of the Pacific, 
however, extend into the lower locks, and the range of 
tide is from 10 feet below to 10 feet above mean sea level. 
Furthermore, the area of the upper locks is greater than 
the lower, because of the omission of the intermediate 
gates in the latter. The combined result is that the vol- 
ume of each lower lock is less than that of the upper 
when the tide is higher than about two feet below mean 
tide, and the lock is incapable of receiving the full con- 
tents of an entire upper lock without causing an overflow 
of the walls and gates. A portion of the water from an 
upper lock must be wasted through the culverts or cross 
emptied into the twin lock. To diminish this waste a8 
much as practicable the volume of the lower locks has 
been enlarged by increasing the height of the walls and 
gates to 82 feet, which is the maximum consistent with 
economy and safety in construction. ; 

In the construction of the locks it is estimated that there 
will be used approximately 4,200,000 cubic yards of com 
crete, requiring about the same number of barrels of ce 
ment. 

The locks will be filled and emptied through a system 
of culverts. One culvert, 254 square feet in area of cross 
section, about the area of the Hudson river tunnels of 
the Pennsylvania railroad, extends the entire length of 
each of the middle and side walls and from each of the 
large culverts there are several smaller culverts 33 to 44 
square feet in area, which extend under the floor of the 
lock and communicate with the lock chambers through 
holes in the floor. The large culverts are controlled 4! 
points near the miter gates by large valves and each of 
the small culverts extending from the middle wall feeds 
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in both directions through laterals, thus permitting the 
passage of water from one twin lock to another, effecting 
a saving of water. 

To fill a lock the valves at the upper end are opened 
and the lower valves closed. The water flows from the 
upper pool through the large culverts into the small lateral 
culverts and thence through the holes in the floor into 
the lock chamber. To empty a lock the valves at the 
upper end are closed and those at the lower end are opened 
and the water flows into the lower lock or pool in a similar 
manner. This system distributes the water as evenly as 
Possible over the entire horizontal area of the. lock and 
reduces the disturbance in the chamber when it is being 
filled or emptied. 

The depth of water over the miter sills of the locks 
will be 40 feet in salt water and 41 1-3 feet in fresh water. 

The average time in filling and emptying a lock will be 
about fifteen minutes, without opening the valves so sud- 
dently as to create disturbing currents in the locks or ap- 
proaches. The time required to pass a vessel through all 
the locks is estimated at three hours; one hour and a half 
in the three locks at Gatun, and about the same time in the 
three locks on the Pacific side. The time of passage of 
a vessel through the entire canal is estimated at ranging 
from 10 to 12 hours, according to the size of the ship and 
the rate of speed at which it can travel. 

Gate-Moving Machinery 

The machinery for opening and closing the miter gates 
was invented in the office of the assistant chief engineer 
by Edward Schildhauer, electrical and mechanical engi- 
neer, and a patent has been issued on it. It is the subject 
of the illustration herewith (Plate I). It consists essen- 
tially of a crank gear, to which is fastened one end of a 
Strut or connecting rod, the other end of which is fastened 
to a lock gate. The wheel, moved through an arc of 197 
degrees, closes or opens the gate leaf, according to the 
direction in which it is turned. One operation takes two 
minutes. The crank gear is a combination of gear and 
crank, is constructed of cast steel, is 19 feet 2 inches in 
diameter, and weighs approximately 35,000 pounds. It is 
mounted in a horizontal Position on the lock wall; turns 
on a large center pin, and is supported at the rim in four 
Places by rollers. The center pin is keyed into a heavy 
casting anchored securely to the concrete. The crank-gear 
has gear teeth on its rim and is driven through a train of 
sears and pinions by an electric motor in a contiguous 
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Plate H. Side Walls of Locks Compared With 6-Story Building 


room. The motor is remotely controlled by an operator 
who is stationed at a center control house near the lower 
end of the upper locks. A simple pull of a small switch 
‘is sufficient to either close or open a 700-ton gate, the 
operation being perfectly automatic. 

No ship will be allowed to pass through the locks under 


‘its own power, but will be towed through by electric loco- 


motives operating on tracks on the lock walls. The sys- 
tem of towing provides for the passing through the locks 
of a ship at the rate of 2 miles an hour. The number 
of locomotives will vary with the size of the vessel. The 
usual number required will be 4—2 ahead, 1 on each 
wall, imparting motion to the vessel, and 2 astern, 1 on 
each wall, to aid in keeping the vessel in central posi- 
tion and to bring it to rest when entirely within the lock 
chamber. They will be equipped with a slip drum, towing 
windlass and hawser which will permit the towing line 
to be taken in or paid out without actual motion of the 
locomotive on the track. The locomotives ‘will run on a 
level except when in passing from one lock to another they 
climb heavy grades. There will be two systems of tracks, 
one for towing and the other for the return of the loco- 
motives when not towing. The towing tracks will have 
center racks or cogs throughout, and the locomotives will 
always operate on 
this rack when tow- 
ing. At the incline 
between locks the re- 
turn tracks will also 
have rack rails, but 
elsewhere the locomo- 
tives will run by fric- 
tion. The only cross- 
Overs between the 
towing and return 
tracks will be at each 
end of the locks, and 


there will be no 
switches in the rack 
rail. 


Protective Devices 
Several protective 
devices have been 
adopted to safeguard 


First: Fender 
chains, 24 in num- 
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“VESSEL CAN BE BROUGHT TO STOP WITHIN 73 FEET” 


24,098 pounds, will be placed on the up-stream side of 
the guard gates, intermediate and safety gates of the 
upper locks, and in front of the guard gates at the lower 
end of each flight of locks. They will prevent the lock 
gates from being rammed by a ship that may approach 
the gates under its own steam or by escaping from the 
towing locomotives. In operation, the chain will be 
stretched across the lock chamber from the top of the 
Opposing walls, and when it is desired to allow a ship to 
pass, the chain will be lowered into a groove made for 
the purpose in the lock floor. It will be raised again after 
the ship passes. The raising and lowering will be accomp- 
lished from both sides by mechanism mounted in cham- 
bers or pits in the lock walls. This mechanism will con- 
sist of a hydraulically operated system of cylinders, so 
that 1 foot of movement by the cylinder will accomplish 4 
feet by the chain. If a ship exerting a pressure of more 
than 750 pounds to the square inch should run into the 
fender, the chain will be paid out gradually by an auto 
matic release until the vessel comes to a stop. Thus, a 
10,000-ton ship, running at 4 knots an hour, after striking 
the fender, can be brought to a stop within 73 feet, which 


is less than the distance which will separate the chain 
from the gate. 


Second: Double gates will be provided at the entrances 
to all the locks and at the lower end of the upper lock’ 
in each flight, the guard gate of each pair protecting the 
lower gate from ramming by a ship which might pos- 


sibly get away from the towing locomotives and break 
through the fender chain. 


Three: A dam of the movable type called an emergency 
dam (Plate L) will be placed in the head bay above the 
upper locks of each flight for the purpose of checking the 
flow of water through the locks in case of damage, or in 
case it should be necessary to make repairs, or to do any 
work in the locks which would necessitate the shutting off 
of all water from the lake levels. Each dam will be con- 
structed on 4 steel truss bridge of the cantilever type, 
pivoted on the side wall of the lock approach, and when 
not in use resting on the side wall parallel to the channel. 
When the dam is used the bridge will be swung across 
the channel with its end resting on the center wall of the 
lock. A series of wicket girders hinged to this bridge will 
then be lowered into the channel with their ends resting 
in iron pockets embedded in the lock floor. After the 
girders have been lowered into place, they will afford run- 
ways for gates which can be let down one at a time, closing 
the spaces between the wicket girders. These gates will 
form a horizontal tier spanning the width of the canal and 
damming the water to a height of 10 feet. Another series 
of panels will then be lowered, and so on until the dam, 
constructed from the bottom upward, completely closes 
the channel. When the dam has checked the main flow, 
the remainder, due to the clearance between the vertical 
sides of the gates, may be checked by driving steel pipes 
between the sides of the adjacent panels. These dams 
will be operated in three movement, and the machinery 
for operating is, therefore, in three classes, gate-moving, 
raising and lowering the wicket girders, and hoisting the 
gates on the girders, all driven by electric motors. 

Caisson Gates 

To permit examining, cleaning, painting and repairing 
the lower guard gates of the locks, and the Stoney gates 
of the Spillway dam, and for access in the dry to the sills 
of the emergency dams, it is proposed to provide floating 
caisson gates of the molded ship type. When their use 
is required the caissons will be towed into position in the 
forebay of the upper lock, above the emergency dam, or 
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between the piers of the spillway, and sunk. The caissons 
will be equipped with electric motor driven pumps for 
use in pumping out: the caissons and for unwatering the 
locks. 


Electric Control of Lock Machinery 


The gates, valves and fender chains of the locks will 
be operated by electricity, and remotely controlled from 
a central point; that is, there will be a central control sta- 
tion for each of the series of locks at Gatun, Pedro Miguel 
and Miraflores. In passing a ship through the locks it 
will be necessary to open and close the miter gates, weigh- 
ing from 390 to 730 tons; to fill and empty lock chambers 
containing from three and one-half to five million cubic 
feet of water; to raise and lower fender chains weighing 
24,098 pounds each, and to tow the vessel through the locks. 


All these operations, except that of towing, will be con- 
trolled by one man at a switchboard. 


The control system for Gatun locks is typical. Water 
is let into the lock chambers or withdrawn from them by 
means of culverts under the lock floors, which connect 
with larger culverts in the lock walls, through which water 
is carried from the higher to the lower levels. The main 
supply culverts are 18 feet in diameter, and the flow of 
water through them is controlled by rising-stem gate 
valves, which can be completely opened or closed in one 
minute. In the center wall the culvert feeds both lock 
chambers, and therefore at each outlet into the lateral 
culverts there is a valve of the cylindrical type, in order 
that water may be let into or withdrawn from either cham- 
ber at will. A complete opening or closing of these cylin 
drical valves takes ten seconds. The miter gates are never 
opened or closed with a head of water on either side of 
them, the chambers being first emptied or filled by means 
of the valve and culvert system. The time required either 
to open or close the miter gate is two minutes. 


A ship to be raised to the lake level will come to a full 
stop in the forebay of the lower lock, prepared to be towed 
through one of the duplicate locks by electric towing loco 
motives. The water in the lower lock chamber will be 
equalized with the sea level channel, after which the miter 
gates will be opened, the fender chain lowered and ‘the 
vessel passed into the first chamber, where the water is 
at sea level. Then the miter gates will be closed. The 
rising stem gate valves at the outlet of the main culverts 
will be closed, while those above will be opened, allowing 
water to flow from an upper level into the lower chamber, 
which, when filled, will raise the vessel 281-3 feet, to the 
second level. This operation will be repeated in the middle 
and upper locks until the ship has been raised to the full 
height of 85 feet above the level of the sea. At Gatun 
in the passing of a large ship through the locks, it will be 
necessary to lower four fender chains, operate six pairs 
of miter gates and force them to miter, open and close 
eight pairs of rising stem gate valves for the main supply 
culverts, and 30 cylindrical valves. In all, no less than 98 
motors will be set in motion twice during each lockage of 
a single ship, and this number may be increased to 14, 
dependent upon the previous condition of the gates, valves 
and other devices. 

Each gate leaf, valve and fender chain is operated by 4 
separate motor mounted near the machinery in chambers 
in the lock wall, the motors acting through suitable Beare 
(or pump in the fender chain) upon the various machines. 
In each machinery chamber will be erected a starting panel 
containing contactors by which current will be applied to 
the motor, and these panels will in turn be controlled from 
a main unit in the central control house. Some of the 
machinery chambers at Gatun will be 2,700 feet distant 
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Emergency Dam Is Shown Open 
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Plate L. Emergency Dams at Miraflores Locks 
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from the Point of control; 
within 2,000 feet, and 50 per 
feet. 

The station from which control will be exercised over 
the movement of all the machines will be on the center 
wall at the lower end of the upper flight of locks at Gatun, 
and similarly placed at Pedro Miguel and Miraflores. It 
Will be in a building raised high enough above the top 
of the wall to allow a towing locomotive to pass under, 
a height of 16 feet, and to command an uninterrupted view 
of every part of the locks. In this house will be a double 
control board duplicated to conform to the duplication in 
locks. The control board will be in the nature of a bench 
or table, 3 2inches above the floor, containing a repre- 
sentation, part model and part diagrammatic, of the flight 
of locks controlled by the respective series of switches, 
Standing at his switchboard, the operator will throw the 
Switches and will see before him in model or diagram 
the progress of the fender chains as they rise and fall, the 
Movement of the miter gates inch by inch, the opening 
and closing of the gate valves in the main culverts at every 
Stage, the operation of the cylindrical valves, and, in addi- 
tion, indication of the gradual rise or fall of the water in 
the lock chambers. The switches controlling the various 
Motors, together with their indicators, will be mounted 
upon the board in the same relative Position as the ma- 
Chines themselves in the lock walls. Some distortion of 
Scale will be allowed, to give room for the Switches. The 
board must not be over four feet in width, in order that 
the operator may be able to reach beyond the middle of it, 
and the length of the board is limited to 30 feet at Gatun, 
and proportionally at the other locks. 


The system will be interlocking, so that certain motors 
Cannot be Started in a certain direction until other motors 
are Operated in a Proper manner to obtain consistent 
°Peration on the whole, and to avoid any undesirable 
or dangerous Combinations in the positions of valves, gates 
or fender chains. In this way and by the use of limit 
Switches the factor of the personal equation in operating 
the machines is reduced to a minimum, almost mechanical 
accuracy being obtained. Before the operating pair of 
Valves in the main culverts can be opened, at least one 
Pair of valves at the other ends of the locks, both upstream 
and downstream, must first be closed. This limits an 
ene to the act of equalizing water levels between 
Ocks, and keeps him from allowing water to flow from, 
Say the lake level to the middle lock past the upper 
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lock, thus preventing a possible flooding of the lock walls 
and machinery rooms. Interlocks, devoted to the control 
of action between the gate valves in the main culverts 
and the miter gates, prevent valves being opened a lock 
length above or below a miter gate which is being opened 
or closed, and thus prevent an operator causing a flow of 
water while the miter gates are being moved. Interlocks 
for the cylindrical valves guarding the openings from the 
center wall culvert to the lateral culverts will keep those 
of one side or the other closed at all times, except when 
it may be desired to cross-fill the chambers, when they 
may be opened by special procedure. An interlock pre- 
vents the operator from starting to open a miter gate 
before unlocking the miter-forcing machine. The miter 
gates guarded by a fender chain must be opened before the 
chain can be lowered, and the chain must be raised again 
before the gate can be closed, or more exactly the switches 
must be thrown inthis order, but the operations may pro- 
ceed at the same time. The simple interlocks will prevent 
such a mistake as leaving the chain down through lapse 
of memory when it should be up to protect the gate. 


WEBSTER’S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


One could write a great deal concerning our English 
language, its history, scope and beauty when used cor- 
rectly. Pages could also be written regarding pronuncia- 
tion and orthography. 

We will not burden our readers with any long dis- 
course concerning the above, but will merely state that 
we have found the Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
published by the G. & C. Merriam Co., of Springfield, Mass., 
most beneficial and a real pleasure to refer to with its 
many illustrations, quotations of famous authors, etc. 

Its appendix is of the utmost value, being easy of access 
and containing a pronouncing gazatteer, a biographical 
dictionary, with ten thousand names of noteworthy per- 
sons, arbitrary signs used in writing and printing, and a 
classified selection of pictorial illustrations. 


Mr. Wigham Richardson, of the firm of Swan-Hunter & 
Wigham Richardson, one of the largest English shipbuild- 
ers, and who are known all over the world, recently left 
Hongkong, China, for Honolulu, T.H. Mr. Richardson, ac- 
companied by his wife and young son, is on a trip around the 
world and will arrive in San Franoisco from Honolulu 


about the middle of April. 
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Photo by F. H. Nowell 
NEW 12,000 TON FLOATING DRYDOCK OF THE SEATTLE CONST i 


DRYDOCK CO. 


HE above illustration shows the S. S. “Mariposa” in 
T the new floating dry dock built and owned by Se- 

attle’s most progressive and deserving shipbuilding 
firm, the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company. This 
company has truly made rapid strides in the right direc- 
tion under the able management of Mr. J. V. Paterson, its 
president and general manager. The construction and 
other work now under way at this yard is a vivid proof 
of the excellent facilities afforded and, above all, the 
capability of those in charge. Seattle has all reasons to 
be proud of this large plant, representing an expenditure 
of many millions of dollars, and employing constantly 
from twelve to fourteen hundred of its citizens, the payroll 
for which amounts to many thousands of dollars weekly. 

The new floating dry dock, which was completed the 
early part of February, is a valuable addition not only to 
the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company, but to 
the port of Seattle. Some of our larger vessels, which in 
the past had to be docked at the Puget Sound Navy Yard, 
will now be able to avail themselves of the excellent 
facilities offered by this modern shipbuilding plant. 

The general dimensions of the dock are as follows: 
Length, 468 feet on keel blocks, which is to be increased 
later to 600 feet; width, 110 feet; width between walls, 
90 feet; height of walls, 35 feet above deck of pontoons. 
There are six pontoons; draft over sill, 30 feet. The lift- 
ing power of the dock, which is of the “Rennie” type, is 
12,000 tons. 

The six pontoons, which are built of timber, are identi- 
cal in size and construction. Each pontoon contains 18 
trusses on 4-foot centers; the trusses are formed of arch 
member on top and longitudinal timber on the bottom, 


these two connected by tie rods and by struts and blocking 
between members. 
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RUCTION AND 


The deck of the pontoons upon which the walls are, 


fitted is open to the walls, giving free communication for 
water between the walls and pontoons. 

The center line bulkhead of the pontoons, upon which 
the keel blocks rest, and which takes the weight of the 
vessel, is built up of heavy timbers and is water tight. 
On each side of the center are three bulkheads, one under 
the inboard side of the tower and two under the bilge 
blocks. 

The connection between the steel towers and pontoons 
is made by heavy straps, which are bolted to the sides of 
the towers and to heavy steel straps on the side of the 
pontoons. The connection on the inboard side of the 
towers is made in the same way. 

The framing of the steel towers is cross-braced and 
stiffened by diagonals. The plating varies in thickness. 
The towers are divided into six watertight compartments 
by bulkheads. 

A watertight steel flat extends fore and aft nine feet 
below top of towers. This serves as a machinery deck; 
where all the pump and capstan motors are located. 

Any pontoon may be detached and self-docked at any 
time, thus making every part of the whole structure acces: 
sible for painting and repairing. 

Keel blocks are 4-foot centers and are built up of 12x12: 
foot timbers. The two bottom timbers are of tallow wood 
and tapered so that they can be driven out and the block 
ing removed under the keel of a vessel while on the dock. 
Bilge blocks are built up of fir timbers and so arranged 
that they can easily be altered to suit the shape of dif 
ferent vessels. The bilge blocks are pulled into position 
and removed by steel wire ropes running to hand winches 
on top of towers. 


When a vessel is in the dock, bow and stern lines are 
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of the keel blocks. This position ig indicated by centering 
chains extending across from tower to tower at each end 
of the vessel and having a plumb bob suspended at the 
center link. 

Pumping Plant 


The pumping Plant consists essentially of six 18-inch 
vertical, motor driven, centrifugal pumps, having a com. 
bined Capacity sufficient to dock a 12,000-ton vessel in 
two hours. , 

Pumps are of the Kingsford Foundry & Machine Works, 
Oswego, N. Y., make. They are of the vertical, submerged 
volute type, each having a Capacity of at least 500,000 
gallons of water per hour against a statis head varying 
from 4% inches to 18 feet 5 inches, 

Each pump is driven by a 60-horsepower, 490 r. p. m,, 
3-phase, 60-cycle, 440-volt, constant 8peed, vertical type 
induction motor of Westinghouse manufacture. 


All of the Pumps, and the Operating house from which 
the entire dock is controlled, are situated on one side 
of the dock, the operating house being located at one end 
of the tower on the upper or running deck. 

One pump ig located in each Pontoon near the bottom 
of the Pontoon, and is mounted on a cast iron pedestal. 

The suction splits into two 12-inch branches, each one 
of which ig Provided with a “Quick Opening” gate valve. 
Each branch Serves one of the two water tight compart- 
ments of the pontoon. 

The twelve 12-inch gate valves are mechanically con- 
trolled, through rods and countershafts, by hand levers 
arranged in the operating house. 

The motors are located on the machinery flat in the 
tower, each being arranged directly over its respective 
pump, to which it ig connected by a vertical shaft. A 
flexible Coupling is fitted above each pump and for carry- 
ing the Weight of shafting, etc., a suitable thrust washer 
and collar ig provided in the pump. 


Each motor ig independently controlled from the operat- 
ing house by an oil immersed auto starter with automatic 
overload and no voltage release attachments. 

Flooding 

For lowering the dock water ig admitted through the 
Pumps and 12-inch lines, 

Trim Indicators 

The athwartship trim of the dock can at once be read 
by a pendulum inclinometer fitted on the wall of the operat- 
ing house. ‘ 

For the fore and aft trim a horizontal Pointer, fitted 
with a lever, igs used, a graduated scale and adjustment 
being provided for one end. 

The head of water in each compartment of the dock is 
recorded by an altitude gauge located in the operator's 
house. From this gauge a small pipe leads to a suitable 
Place in the respective compartment, and terminates in an 
inverted cup. A compressed air tank is provided, with a 
connection to each indicator Pipe, so that all water can 
be forced out of the Pipe, thus insuring an accurate read- 
ing of the head of water carried by the air pressure. 


Capstans and Bollards 

For warping ships into Position in the dock, the running 
deck of each tower is provided with eight bollards and 
three capstans, the capstans being, located one at each end 
of tower and one tn center. 

These capstans are each driven by a 25-horsepower, 440- 
volt, A. C. 720 r. p. m. motor. The motors are located 
on the machinery deck below, each motor driving its cap- 
stan through gearing and a worm and wheel. The worm 
wheel is fitted on the lower end of the vertical shaft pass- 
ing up through the running deck and fitted into the capstan 
at its upper end. 

The capstans are of cast iron, and are designed so that 
they can be released from the vertical shaft for hand 
turning; six sockets being provided in each capstan. 

A cast iron base provided with groove and ball bearings 
carries the weight of capstan and shafting. 


St SU ar 
THE SHIPPING TRADE IN JAPAN 


The world’s shipping trade, according to Mr. Yukawa, 
chief of the shipping bureau, department of communica- 
tions, Japan, has been in anything but a flourishing con- 
dition these last few years. Especially in Japan, where 
not a small number of bottoms were imported in anticipa- 
tion of the tariff revision of the year before last, doubts 
Were entertained if the increased tonnage could find regu- 
lar employment. The facts, however, had belied their 
fears, Beginning with last spring, the active demand for 
Shipping has been maintained throughout the year, a spec- 
tacle rarely observed lately. Especially the ships owned 
by individuals or companies other than the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha have made a most memorable showing, not only 
on the Coasting service, but on the routes to the south 
Seas and India, when they have successfully competed with 
their foreign rivals, the result being that the inequality of 
demand anq Supply in the number of ships has finally 
raised the charter of a small boat of four or five thousand 
tons displacement to from ten to fifteen thousand yen per 
Month, and very few available at that. The principal 
Causes of this remarkable phenomenon are the general 
revival of the world’s economic activity, and the increase 
of international trade, Japan having contributed to the 

wk of the world’s trade by a 20 per cent increase of her 
*xPorts. The moderation exercised by all the powers of 
the world Since a few years ago in launching new ships is 
at the root of the present scarcity of vessels. At present 
the docks of the country are more than fully engaged and 
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cannot possibly enter into contracts for the building of any 
new ships. To import foreign built ships at advance of 
25 yen per ton on the old tariff is out of the question. No 
foreign dockyard would undertake to float any new ship 
until after the lapse of thirty months from now. Whether 
at home or abroad, it is practically impossible to satisfy 
the want now being felt for ships of all dimensions in 
Japan, and this condition of things will, beyond any man- 
ner of doubt, continue for a year or so. 

That Japanese ships other than those of the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha should have been enabled to assume such a 
position of advantage over their foreign competitors is 
ascribable to the cheapness of Japanese labor and various 
advantages enjoyed in stocking coal and other matters. 
The cash derived from foreign sources must amount to 
something enormous, forming an important item for the 
introduction of foreign specie, on which the country ought 
to congratulate herself. But there is one thing that de- 
mands the serious attention of the general Public, and 
that is that the majority ef the ships mentioned are worn- 
out craft purchased from abroad for purely speculative 
purposes, which may serve their ends well in a boom like 
the present, but as soon as the momentary prosperity has 
gone must show the natural consequences attendant upon 
the use of antiquated vessels, their owners not knowing 
what use to make of them in the end. This must be re- 
garded as a deadly blow to the Japanese shipping trade 


in general. To prevent this shortcoming, that is, the in- 
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ability of the Japanese docks to supply the growing need 
for ships and the consequent necessity of purchasing 
foreign built vessels in spite of their high prices, so as to 
answer passing needs, Mr. Yukawa suggests firstly that 
the materials for naval architecture should be cheapened 
by revising the tariff and other means; secondly, that the 
docks should be established for the sole purpose of build- 
ing cargo boats, so as to do away with the necessity con- 
fronting the present docks of keeping in store varieties 
of materials suited for the building of passenger boats and 
men-of-war as well; thirdly that great care should be 
taken not to allow engineers to go to unnecessary ex- 
pense, since they are prone to commit excesses in their 
plans from the mere desire to show their craft to the best 
advantage. Keeping these suggestions in mind, shipown- 
ers should regulate their demand for craft by making their 
calculations on a basis extending over from ten to fifteen 
years’ operations, and by so doing they will not only get 
rid of the disqualifications besetting them, but will have 
a long spell of prosperity ensured, placing them in the way 
to make Japan “the England of the Hast.” 


THE INAUGURATION OF THE JAPAN-BOMBAY LINE 
OF THE OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 


It is a well known fact that the importation of Indian 
cotton into Japan for the home consumption of that coun- 
try is rapidly increasing. This trade was heretofore con- 
trolled entirely by contract between the Japan Cotton Spin- 
ners’ Association and the Nippon Yusen Kaisha. 

However, on account of a pool agreement between the 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, both on outward and homeward 
business in this trade, with the Peninsular & Oriental 
Steam Navigation Co., the Austrian Lloyd Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. and the Societe Nazianale di Servize Maritime, 
the Nippon Yusen Kaisha was not in a position to place 
the necessary tonnage in this market to undertake the car- 
riage of the whole quantity of Indian cotton for Japan, 
and without causing some handicap to its many otler 
valuable trade connections. 

As a consequence the Osaka Shosen Kaisha entered the 
new field with the support of the Japan Cotton Spinners’ 
Association and also the good will of the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha. : 

The inauguration of the Japan-Bombay regular monthly 
service of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha is now an accomp- 
lished fact. 

In order to be in ample time for the season, the steamers 
for this new service concentrated at Bombay from various 
quarters with tramp business, and on February 3rd the first 
liner of the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, the “Saigon Maru,” 
sailed from Bombay, homeward bound, with a full cargo of 
cotton, to be followed by the S. S. “Indo Maru” and the 


“Luzon Mdru,” as per the sailing schedule issued by this 
company. 


UNIFORM BILL OF LADING ADOPTED AT SAN 
FRANCISCO 

The foreign trade department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce deserves credit for having been 
successful in establishing a uniform bill of lading at San 
Francisco. The department took up with all domestic 
and foreign steamboat companies calling at that port the 
question of adopting a standard size and quality of paper, 
with the result that they have agreed to adopt a bill nine 
and a quarter inches wide, which is suitable for use in 
standard typewriters, and a uniform quality of paper. 

This will be a great convenience to exporters and also 
to shipmasters, who in the past have experienced much 
annoyance with the many varieties of bills of lading used, 
the colors, size and paper all being different. 
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‘furnish coal to ships. 


B. C .COAL FOR SHIPS CALLING AT PORTLAND 

The majority of tramp steamers calling at Portland for 
cargo are generally owned in England. It seems that these 
vessels and other foreign tramps are always anxious to 
procure British Columbia coal for their bunkers, believing 
that this coal is superior to Washington coal. We have 
heard many say that Washington coal is the better, but 
presume this is a matter to be left to those who have to 
burn it. At any rate, B. C. coal is not handled at Port- 
land and such vessels had in the past to call at Vancouver 
Island ports for their fuel supply. 

At the last general election at Portland, held in last 
November, a Bill was introduced and favorably voted on 
by the people giving the Port of Portland authority to 
The Port Commission is now pro- 
curing data relative to British Columbia coal and how it 
can best be brought to the Columbia River, in order that 
vessels may procure this coal there for the same amount 
they would pay if, after taking cargo on the Columbia 
River, they were forced to go to Vancouver Island for their 
bunker coal. The Port Commission has not as yet arrived 
at a definite conclusion as to the manner in which they 
will handle this coal, but it is practically settled that it 
will be conveyed in barges from Vancouver Island to the 
Columbia River. 


In so far as Washington coal is concerned, Mr. Talbot, 


-Manager of the Port of Portland, tells us that it 1s neces- 


sary to ship this coal to the Columbia River by rail, and 


they would therefore have some trouble in getting it de 
livered at a reasonable price. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA IMPROVEMENTS 


Two million, two hundred and seventy thousand, six 
hundred and fifty dollars is the sum included in the Do- 
minion budget estimate of the fiscal year 1913-14 for Brit- 
ish Columbia improvements, which sum is to be distributed 
as follows: 

River and harbor improvements—wharves: $151,200; 
other, $239,000; dredging Vancouver harbor, $550,000; 
dredging plant, $195,000; buildings, including public build- 
ings, drill halls, etc.$1,071,000; telegraph and telephone 
services, $64,450. 

Of the amount appropriated for British Columbia, Van- 
couver and its immediate vicinity received $377,000 for 
buildings and $670,000 for harbor and river improvements. 

David F. Wilbur, American consul-general, advises that 
the appropriation for harbor and river improvements in 


British Columbia for wharves, except where otherwise 
stated, is to be distributed as follows: 


Ainsworth, $8,200; Beaton, $8,500; Boswell, $1,400; Camp 
Island, $2,000; Campbell river, $1,000; Columbia and Koo 
tenay rivers, improvements, $20,000; Columbia river sut 
vey, from boundary, with a view to determine cost of Ten: 
dering the river navigable, $15,000; Comax-Atlin—whart, 
$9,000; wharf freight sheds, $3,600; Digby island, Prince 
Rupert, $10,000; East Arrow Park, $7,500; Fraser river 
training pier, $50,000; lower Fraser river, improvements, 
$60,000; Fraser and Thompson rivers, $18,000; Gray creek, 
$5,500; harbors, rivers and bridges, general, $30,000; Iver 
mere, $2,000; Kaslo, $18,000; Kootenay bay, $7,500; Mas 
sett, $2,500; Needles, $7,500; Okanogan river, improve 
ments, $7,500; Quatsino, $2,500; Refuge bay, $6,000; Re 
nata, $7,500; Sandspit point, $5,000; Shutty Bench, $6,000; 
Sooke harbor, improvements, $5,000; Thompson river, 1m 
provements, $2,500; Tofino, $2,000; upper Fraser river and 
tributaries, improvements, $40,000; upper Lillooet river, 
improvements, $3,000; Williams Head, quarantine station 
improvements, $6,000; Willow Point, Kootenay lake, $10 
000; dredging Vancouver harbor, $550,000; dredging plant. 
$195,000. 
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PORT OF SEATTLE COMMISSION ISSUES FIRST 
ANNUAL REPORT 


The Port of Seattle Commission recently submitted to 
the people of the Port District its report for the year 
ending December 31, 1912, including also the last four 
months of the year 1911. 

Smith’s Cove 

Following suggestions from numerous authorities upon 
the lumber business of the Sound, the Commission has. 
felt from the start that it should provide somewhere in 
the harbor a dock devoted primarily to this business, 
where cargoes could be assembled in any quantity and 
at which every mill in the country, great or small, would 
receive equal consideration. After a careful canvass of 
all sites, Smith’s Cove seemed to offer the best promise 
for a development of this sort, and the Commission decided 
to acquire about twenty acres of land on the east side of 
Smith’s Cove waterway, a little west of the Great North- 
ern dock. The purchase has been delayed pending the 
sale of the bonds, but will now be taken up without delay. 
General plans have been prepared. 

There have been many Suggestions and inquiries as to 
the development of a coal trade with the east coast in 
return for lumber shipments. There seems to be con- 
siderable confidence that a large importation of eastern 
coal will follow the opening of the Panama canal. To 
provide for this, if later developments justify these ex- 
pectations, and particularly to provide coaling facilities 
for vessels in the harbor, the Commission may decide to 
erect coal bunkers at this site. 

Secondarily, this dock may be used for trans-ship- 
ment of freight destined for the interior, and possibly 
facilities for the storage of grain in bulk May be pro- 
vided. The situation is admirably adapted to the fore- 
going purposes, being easily accessible to all railroads 
and in close proximity to the Interbay yards. 

East Waterway 

This project is farthest advanced of any of the Commis- 
* sion’s program. §t embraces the entire block bounded by 
Hf Stacy and Lander Streets on the north and south and 
Whatcom Avenue and East Waterway on the east and 
1! west. It is a very simple development, consisting only 
of a central slip 213 feet wide, with wharves and sheds 
on the two sides, Space will be available also for the 
erection of permanent warehouses along the inner end 
of the slip whenever the resources of the District make 
this possible. Bids have been accepted, at prices which 
are very favorable, for all the work except the sheds. It is 
hoped to have the improvement completed and in use 
\ within the next twelve months. 

Salmon Bay 

The Commission proposes to acquire for future develop- 
ment a considerable trace of ground on the south side 

e of Salmon Bay in the immediate neighborhood of the 
| Interbay railroad yards and best situated of any point on 
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the bay for future commercial development. As an initial 
step in this development the Commission will make pro- 
vision on the east side of the tract for the purse seiner’s 
fleet of Puget Sound. This provision will consist of slips 
for laying up the boats, a marine railway for hauling out 
for repairs, places for drying nets, sheds for storage of 
the paraphernalia of the boats, oil tanks for supplying 

; fuel, and such other provisions as is necessary for a com- 
\ plete installation. Plans for this work are completed and 
bids have been accepted for the dreging and bulkhead 
The plant ought to be ready for us within six 
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kinds of traffic with the city direct. The Commission 
would have preferred the site occupied by Piers 3, 4 and 
5, but it found the cost and legal complications too for- 
midable to be considered for the present. Accordingly it 
selected a site further north, between Blanchard and Bat- 
tery Streets, which is comparatively free of occupancy. 
Here it is proposed to construct a solid filled pier with a 
wharf frontage on the north and south about 400 feet long 
each, and a quay frontage on the Bay side about 800 feet 
long. Ultimately the wharf and sheds may extend around 
the entire frontage, but for the present the north front 
will probably be utilized as a sheltered motor boat harbor. 
The interior portion of the pier, approximately one acre 
in area, will be utilized for warehouse and storage pur- 
poses. The entire project will be worked out with a view 
to adapting it to the miscellaneous business that has to 
do directly with the city. It will probably include a cold 
storage plant adapted particularly to fruit storage. If 
such a plant is erected, it is the purpose of the Commis- 
sion to convert the roof into a recreation pier for public 
enjoyment. 

It is intended to make the wharf sheds two stories 
high, and the warehouses four or five stories. The sec- 
ond story will communicate by a viaduct over Railroad 
Avenue on Bell Street directly with Elliott Avenue and 
thence by less than a five per cent gradient with Pike 
Street. The first and second stories will also be connected 
with a roadway, thus giving complete connection be- 
tween Railroad Avenue and the up-town section on easy 
grade. eh = 

The improvement will also serve as a sea-wall along 
nearly 1,000 feet of waterfront, and it is the desire of 
the Port Commission to co-operate with the city and 
‘ property holders to utilize the material on Denny Hill for 
the fill, and to secure a permanent improvement of this 
portion of Railroad Avenue. 

Lake Washington Ferry 

The primary purpose of this project is to furnish quick 
ferry service between the city markets and the rich farm- 
ing sections east of Lake Washington. A route has been 
chosen which gives the shortest distance across the lake 
and the quickest service across the city. The west side 
landing will be at the foot of Yesler Way, whence the 
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shortest car route leads to the business district. It is 
hoped that, at an early day, the city will tunnel under the 
narrow ridge back of the ferry landing so as to connect 
with the Rainier Valley highway and Dearborn Street, 
thus giving an almost ‘level grade for freight taffic across 
the city. , 

It is expected to build a steel boat with sidewheel pro- 
pulsion, the length being about 150 feet. The services of 
a naval architect have been obtained for designing the boat 
and supervising its construction. 

Harbor Island Terminals 

This project has occupied the attention of the local 
public almost to the entire exclusion of the other work 
of the Commission. The sum voted for it is equal to the 
total for all the other projects, even excluding the con- 
ditional bond issue of $2,000,000. The project contem- . 
plates the immediate acquisition of about 25 acres of 
ground on Harbor Island, the erection thereon and on the 
harbor area adjacent of a pier and quay aggregating 4,500 
lineal feet of berthing space; the erection of a cold stor- 
age warehouse of 120,000 square feet floor space and other 
warehouses furnishing 320,000 square feet of floor space. 
together with the necessary equipment, railway tracks, 
pavement, ferry service, etc. A lease has been negotiated 
with a private company for the entire development for 4 
period of thirty years, and it is expected to create au 
enterprise similar to that of the Bush Terminal System in 
New York. 

Without following in detail the history of this project it 
will be sufficient to say that, after weeks of negotiations, 
the original proposition was worked down into a contract 
which, is far more favorable to the interests of the Port 
District. It makes the District a partner in the enter- 
prise, restricts the initial development to reasonable lim- 


its; makes additional development contingent upon the 


actual growth of business; gives the Port District full su- 
pervisory powers, and in all possible ways guards the pub: 
lic interest. This instrument was approved by a majority 
of the Commission and signed August 23rd, but its exe- 
cution by the lessees was purposely deferred until the 
Port Commission could effect a sale of its bonds and 
until the lessees had complied with certain conditions: 
No further action has been taken to date. 
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Bond Sales 

The Port Commission, immediately after the election of 
March 5, took up the question of the sale of the bonds 
authorized by the vote of the district on that date. It 
was hoped that these bonds could be sold without waiting 
the long and tedious process of having their legality 
and the constitutionalty of the act passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the state. The Commission accordingly 
employed one of the leading bond firms of the country, 
Caldwell, Masslich & Read, of New York, to pass upon 
the bonds, and a date was advertised inviting proposals 
for purchase; but the firm above named informed the 
Commission that there were certain features of the law 
which would have to be passed upon by the Supreme 
Court before it could render a favorable opinion. This 
left no course open but to bring the matter before the 
Supreme Court, and accordingly a test suit was brought 
under the title of Paine vs. The Port of Seattle, and the 
matter was pushed through with the utmost expedition 
possible. A decision was reached in much less than the 


* ordinary time consumed in such matters, but still not 


until September 26th. Unfortunately, the decision as 
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rendered proved unsatis- 
factory in omitting to pass 
upon certain essential 
points, and it was found 
necessary to secure a mod- 
ification before a favorable 

- opinion of the bond law- 
a) yers could be obtained. 


' This modified decision was 
| rendered November 12th, 

only two days before the 
j new date fixed for receiv- 
| ing proposals for purchase 

of the bonds, and not in 
time to have any effect 
upon the bids submitted 
on that date. 

In addition to this un- 
favorable circumstance, 
financial conditions gener- 
ally have been adverse to 
a favorable sale. The po 
litical unrest due to 3 
presidential election, the 
existing uncertainty as to 
tariff changes, and particu 
larly the acute fear of @ 
general European war 
growing out of the war in 
f the Balkans, have reacted 
WA i y most unfavorably upon 
yf up the money market. Add 
to these conditions the 
fact that the Port District 
is a new municipality, and 
that while its bonds are 
perfectly good, they are 
excluded, for lack of age, 
from a considerable sec 
tion of the Eastern bond 

market, and it will be seen 

omen pemwent praene that the conditions for a 

a mosemneergs tte favorable sale have been 
most unsatisfactory. 

After two postpone 

ments of date of receiving 

proposals, the first bids 

were opened November 14 

for $2,350,000 of bonds. The following bids were received: 

Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, together with 
Dexter Horton National Bank of Seattle, at 92.15 per cent. 

Seattle National Bank at 90 per cent. 

These bids were repected and a new date set for De 
cember 19th. The following bids were received: 

George H. Tilden & Co., Seattle, 92.50 per cent. 

E. H. Rollins & Sons, A. B, Leach & Co., N. W. Halsey 


& Co., and Merchants Loan & Trust Co., all of Chicago, 
90.25 per cent. 


wher § 
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Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, together with 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, 92.31 per cent. 

These bids were also rejected and informal tenders 
were asked for $1,000,000 worth of bonds, to be opened 
January 3, 1913. The following bids were received: 

Weil, Roth & Co. of Chicago and Cincinnati, Plympton, 
Gardiner & Co. of Cincinnati and New York, Seasongood 
& Mayer of Cincinnati and Chicago, and Eyman & Co. of 
Seattle, by their agent, C. L. Zeller, 93.53 per cent and 
accrued interest. 

George H. Tilden & Co. of Seattle, Chapman, Mills & 
Co. and Continental and Commercial Trust & Savings 
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Barnett & Company 
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Bank of Chicago, by their agent, George H. Tilden, 93.00 
per cent for $500,000, with an option on all additional 
bonds to be issued prior to July 1, 1913. 


’ E. H. Rollins & Son and A. B. Leach & Co of Chicago, 
by their agent, Frank W. Camp, 92.65 per cent. 


Harris Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago, and Dexter 


Horton National Bank of Seattle, by R. H. McMichael, 92.79 
per cent. 


The Commission accepted the bid of Weil, Roth & Co, 
et al. 


Work for Ensuing Year 

With the validity of the Port District Act established by 
the highest judicial authority, with the work on the pres- 
ent program of the Port Commission well under way, the 
ensuing year should witness important results in actual 
construction work. There is no reason to doubt the 
projects will all be well under way and some of them 
well toward completion by the beginning of the year 1914. 
Although there has seemingly been much delay, it has 
all been of a character necessarily encountered in getting 
new machinery of such magnitude as this into successful 
operation. The progress of the work has been quite as 
rapid as that of any other port. San Francisco is face to 
face with the impossibility of selling her $9,000,000 of har- 
bor bonds because of the low rate of interest and the 
legal requirement that they be sold at par. Los Angeles 
has spent comparatively little public money so far, though 
she is actively preparing for large expenditures. Portland 
is proceeding slowly and evidently with much care in the 
acquisition of sites for her $2,500,000 program of dock 
construction. Seattle, with her decks cleared for action 
as above pointed out, is in better actual position for quick 
results than any of her sister ports. 

Prospective Expansion of Work 

The Port Commission will, as rapidly as possible, with 
the funds available, take up additional projects essential 
to the proper development of the harbor. Probably the 
most important of these is the terminal railway project. 
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It is the intention of the Commission to bring about one 
of two results: either to secure from the railroads such 
an arrangement of the terminal business as will eliminate 
present abuses and drawbacks, or to take over the ter- 
minal railway tracks from the Argo yards to Salmon Bay 
and operate them directly through the Port Commission. 

At an early date the Commission will take up the 
question of a sheltered motor boat harbor at some place 
along the general water front, probably in the vicinity of 
Harrison Street, and also the matter of establishing 4 
general yachting harbor at the extreme upper end of 
Lake Union for the use of small craft of all descriptions 


both on the Sound and on the lakes, when the Lake 
Washington Canal is open to traffic. 


The prospective early completion of the Lake Wash- 
ington Canal will present many problems with which the 
Commission will have to deal. The most important, and 
the one demanding first consideration, is that of a proper 
disposition of the lands to be permanently uncovered by 
the lowering of Lake Washington. The Commission will 
ask the State to assign to it the duty of making such 
a disposition of these lands as will best promote both 
public and private interests, and it has worked ou the 
draft of an act designed to accomplish this purpose. 


RECENT CHARTERS 


S. S. “Indrasamha” taken on time by Sante Fe Railway 
to load at San Francisco for Japan. Cotton, delivery at 
San Francisco, re-delivery at Japan. 


S. 8. “Aymeric” is substituted for “Inveric,” which was 


to load on Columbia River or Puget Sound for Scott, Hen- 
derson & Co., Sydney. 


Norwegian S. S. “Sverre” taken on time, two years, DY 
Hind-Rolph & Co. 


British S. S. “Ikalis” re-chartered by J, J. Moore & af 
for one trip to load at San Francisco to Japan. It 


thought the Southern Pacific Railway are the re-char 
terers and for cotton. 
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FIRST CONFERENCE OF SEAPORT AUTHORITIES OF THE U. S. RECENT LY HELD 
IN NEW YORK 


Remarks of Calvin Tomkins, Commissioner of Docks of the City of New York, applicable to our ports on the Pacific. 


kins in the following article are indeed interesting 

and we find several exceedingly sound recommenda- 
tions which should not be overlooked in the supervision of 
our own work in contemplation here and elsewhere on the 
Pacific Coast. 

Comparative discussion of port Pe re in the United 
States is now in order. Improvements at each port should 
be supplemented by the most efficient organization of all 
of the ports of the country, since the interdependence of 
ports and terminals is becoming more evident as the 
crudity of the old methods gives place to a more highly 
organized system of transportation. Stated meetings of 
port authorities for publicity and exchange of information 
will hereafter be of great advantage to the country and to 
every port. 

The government of cities is a local function; but the 
administration of the ports of the country is a matter of 
national concern. Port administration necessarily im- 
poses great discretionary powers upon port officials, and 
mistakes or dishonesty in the exercise of these powers 
will be disastrous to commerce and industry, as well as 
demoralizing to local city government; consequently, the 
greatest publicity, local, state and federal, should every- 
where accompany the exercise of such authority. Supple- 
mentary to the critical supervision by the cities and the 
States in which seaports are located, I recommend that the 
Federal Government should collect statistics, demand reg- 
ular reports and supervise the commercial exchanges and 
administrative methods of the ports, in a manner analogous 
to its supervision over exchanges conducted through the 
national banks. Publicity is the best corrective for abuse 
of official discretion. This is a duty which should devolve 
upon the Department of Commerce and Labor, and under 
date of December 29th, 1911, I addresed a communication 
to the department on that subject. 

A port should be developed as a unit, under public dic- 
tation of the terms on which private carriers, shippers 
and consignees shall be served. Heretofore, port organi- 
zation has been too largely relegated to private enterprise 
and to the railroads, each road attempting to secure the 
best competitive terminals possible to obtain freight. Few 
if any such railroad terminals are in themselves profitable, 
and the heavy charges involved in their great cost and 
maintenance are absorbed by’ the general earnings of the 
system. The rich and enterprising roads have consequently 
outdistanced the others, and local terminal facilities for 
shipping over some routes are far better than over others. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission controls railroad 
competition, except competition at the terminals where 
great abuses and inequalities, detrimental to the interests 
of the railroads and the public, still exists. 

The principal factor in port organization is the physical 
Teorganization of railroad terminals so that each shall be- 
come a component part of an organic whole port; the 
Primary object being to substitute cheap exchanges be- 
tween these terminals for expensive transfer charges. The 
tendency is to abolish present inequalities at the termin- 
als and to afford all roads a parity of opportunity at all 
barts of the port for receiving and delivering freight. Of 
course such a policy naturally encounters the opposition 
of the roads which have by their enterprise and foresight 
Secured the best terminals; but in the public interest and 
with the Co-operation of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, this opposition must gradually be overcome. 

Competition between the great ports necessitates the 


T« many excellent suggestions made by Calvin Tom- 
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elimination of private profit at the waterfront, and to ac- 
complish this, public control is being substituted for pri- 
vate control and ownership. This process is a drastic 
one for private owners who are confronted with public 
competition of a serious character; and it is natural that 
opposition to modernizing methods should here be encoun- 
tered. Coincident with the breaking up of private water- 
front monopoly, private owners are importuning the pub- 
lic to expropriate their properties; and as speculative val- 
ues fade with the monopoly on which they were based, 
private terminal companies are eager to obtain control 
over the new monopoly which has arisen in the develop- 
ment of marginal terminal railroads.. 

It is of vital importance to all seaports that these term-. 
inal roads should be built with public funds and operated 
either directly by the public—as they are simply and suc- 
cessfully operated at many ports—or otherwise their agency 
operation should be maintained at all times under com- 
plete public control, so that all carriers and all shippers 
may have equal opportunities for service., 

The dock system, of the more important sections of the 
port, and ultimately of the port as a whole, should be tied 
together by marginal terminal roads, and the circulation 
of traffic over such roads behind the docks should be as 
public and unobstructed as is the marine circulation of 
traffic in front of them. This statement embodies the es- 
sence of port organization. at New York and elsewhere. 


The zone system of railroad rate control, recently es- 
tablished by the Interstate Comerce Commission, empha- - 
sizes the importance of organizing the great seaports of 
the country for industrial competition with their inland 
rivals. This legitimate advantage of seaport manufactur- 
ing communities will be relatively effective as each shall 
provide efficient articulation of traffic for the receipt and 
shipment of raw materials, fuel and finished products be- 
tween factories and terminals. Private enterprise, how- 
ever farsighted and liberal, cannot co-ordinate the func- 
tions of an industrial seaport on any such grand scale; 
and dependence upon private enterprise, which in the end 
finds its maximum profits in public obstruction, will place 
confiding communities at a disastrous disadvantage with’ 
their more enterprising and exacting rivals. Cheap lands 
and cheap living convenient public market terminals are 
necessary for successful industrial expansion. 


Baltimore is filling in its riparian lands and leasing them 
in competition with speculative private developments. 
New York City contemplates the reservation of a 1,700 foot 
reclamation strip around Jamaica Bay, well-equipped with 
modern transportation and terminals, for lease to private 
interests on the basis of interest and amortization charges 
only. 

The need for a growing plan of development, which shall 
anticipate the requirements of the future as well as the 
needs of the present, is a necessity everywhere. Where 
such a plan exists, private enterprise and public develop- 
ment can be most advantageously co-ordinated; and pri- 
vate enterprise will, at New York and elsewhere, provide 
the bulk of the capital expenditure for docks and ware- 
houses, 

Now that the speculative values of waterfront lands is 
being destroyed by municipalization of adjacent dockage, 
the taxation of such lands should be revised. Generally 
speaking, it is excessive.. The city should promptly rec- 
ognize the change which is taking place and assess the 
waterfront on the basis of its real value, based on its earn- 
ing power, which is smaller than heretofore, recouping its 
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treasury from the correspondingly greater increase in the 
value of the back lands now more available for industrial 
and commercial purposes, as a consequence of the better 
waterfront terminal organization, made possible by the 
marginal railroad under public control. In short, the tax- 
able value of the back lands will increase immensely with 
the breaking down of the old-time private monopoly at 
the waterfront and the substitution of the best modern 
facilities, which, in themselves, will be comparatively un- 
productive and should be taxed accordingly. 

Dock acquisition and construction are very expensive, 
but the construction of a marginal railroad is not, com- 
paratively speaking, expensive and will afford the oppor- 
tunity for the private exploitation of dock properties all 
along its lines on the one side of it and for warehouses 
and industrial construction on the other side. Long 
stretches of unimproved waterfront now useless because 
remote from terminal facilities will thus be brought into 
use. 

Continuity of plan-and@-poticy must also be substituted 
for the fugitive sporadic attempts of recurring political 
administrations. The only guarantee for persistency is the 
establishment of a comprehensive plan in the regular mind, 
which cannot easily be changed without cause. 

The opening of the Panama Canal has done much to 
stimulate port development in this country and elsewhere. 
Its influence, together with that of the Erie and intra- 
coastal canals, upon the Port of New York will be very 
pronounced. | regret to say that our city has done little 
In recent years to prepare for these new responsibilities. 

Terminal organization, under the supervision of the 
United States, along the line of the Panama Canal concerns 
all the ports;.and the government has acted wisely in re- 
taining control over a wide marginal strip on either side, 
together with the terminals at both ends. The experience 
of terminal developments elsewhere will here be found 


-yatuable as a guide for the federal authorities in devel- 


oping a terminal plan and administrative policy at Panama. 

Municipal procedure in developing port facilities at New 
York is a demonstrated failure and a national misfortune, 
since more than one-half of the entire foreign commerce 
of the country, including that of the Atlantic, Pacific and 
Gulf ports, passes through this port. The dock department, 
which, until recently, possessed a large measure of au- 
tonomy, has been reduced to the position of being merely 
One of many other municipal departments charged with 
the conduct of local city affairs; although its scope is na- 
tional, and unlike these other departments, its activities 
have to do with the cheap handling of commodities in 
and out of the city, affording the basis for the city’s suc- 
cessful growth. Very few people in the city understand 
dock problems and public attention is centered too much 
on obtaining local city conveniences, to the neglect of the 
interests of the port. The basic relation of the port to 
the city is better understood at smaller cities. All of the 
other city seaports jealously guard their port develop- 
ment, and in some instances, notably at Montreal, New 
Orleans and San Francisco, the authority of the federal 
and state governments has been successfully invoked. For 
a complication of reasons, I doubt if this system would be 
practicable in New York. 

Underneath all formal and open discussions of port de- 
velopment plans there always exist the immense separate 
private interests of railroads, steamship and real estate 
owners. All-of-these interests are immediately and vitally 
affected by radical changes in port plans and policies; 
and their potent influence is more often exercised in sub- 
terranean ways than in the open. 

Thus the innumerable antagonisms of marine and shore 
front interests seeking privileges and opportunities, legit- 
imate and otherwise, along the undeveloped shores and 
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over-congested terminals of the harbor. All of these in- 
fluences make themselves felt in the committee rooms of 
the board of estimate as well as at the dock department, 
and a rational consideration of the merits and demerits 
of the various claims urged can only be attained by a 
highly specialized port authority. Certainly, it is phys- 
ically and mentally impossible for the members of the 
terminal committee of the board of estimate, embarrassed 
by the pressing requirements upon their time in other di- 
rections to personally give the necessary detailed attention 
to port affairs; and the suggestions of irresponsible and 
inexperienced subordinates are no more helpful than is 
the prejudiced advice of interested corporations. | 

Public opinion is divided, and corporate influence will 
pretty unanimously be exercised for private, corporate con- 
trol. For the time being such private control, if established, 
will not be productive of immediately harmful results; but 
like all private, as distinguished from public control; the 
inevitable tendency will be to utilize power to increase 
dividends by obstruction rather than to increase the effi- 
ciency of the port. New York’s efforts to create a public 
port, like the similar attempts at Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore and Norfolk, deserve to be carefully watched by 
the country and by the national authorities. 

New York will soon have a large fund aggregating many 
millions of dollars released for port improvements; the 
plans for these improvements subject to such modification 
as may be deemed desirable, are now ready for adoption 
and execution. 
changed so that the port authorities of the city now have 
ample powers for organization, administration and con- 
struction by the city; and also. for. encouraging private 
exploitation of docks and terminals in co-ordination with 
the public plan. : 

It will nevertheless be many years before New York 
can correct the consequences of her protracted delay in 
organizing the port;-and the prompt modernization of port 
facilities at Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk and 
elsewhere is most desirable. Not the least effect of such 
outside enterprise will be the reflex influence upon New 
York itself in stimulating our tolerant and somewhat sym- 
pathetic city to more fully utilize its unrivalled natural 
opportunities and to keep step with the march of events. 


“IDEAL” ARMORED PUMP VALVES 
The accompanying illustrations show the new “Ideal” 


armored pump valve, designed especially for high pres 
sure service, perfect seating on both inner and outer cir- 


cles, and positive prevention of slippage, thus enabling 


the pump to work at its maximum, with a minimum expen 
diture of energy and wear. These valves are manufac 


tured by the Lake Erie Boiler Compound Company, 198 


Chicago Street, Buffalo, N. Y. “Ideal” valves are ae 
in both the armored and plain styles, and the above name 


company will be glad to mail price lists, and give full in- 
formation upon request. 


The law of the state has recently been 
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F. J. FLAJOLE G. F. BARRITT 


Phone: Main 1384; 
Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED 


Builders Marine, Stationary and Locomotive Boilers 


Boiler Repairs to Steamers Anywhere on Puget Sound by 


FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 
U. S. Patents 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


36 West Connecticut Street 


H. B. Roelker 


ine 
Mari 41 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


The Allen Dense-Air 


Ice Machine 
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Thermit Weld on Rudder Post 


The Thermit Welding Process is quick, easy and 
effective. When applied to broken rudder frames, 
sternposts or sternframes, it will enable your vessel 
to return to service in two or three days, effecting a 
tremendous saving in drydock charges. 

sure (65 lbs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the en- 
gine room and attended 
by the regular engin- 
eers, while meat room 
and ice-making box and 
galley and pantry re- 
frigerators are at their 
usual places. Proven by 
many years’ service in 
the Tropics, on U. S. 


There is nothing experimental about Thermit 
welding. During the last few years we have exe- 
cuted many repairs for the principal: steamship com- 
panies of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts and the 
Great Lakes and every repair has been uniformly 
successful and our best advertisement. 


_ Our process is sanctioned by the British Corpora- 
tion for the Survey and Registry of Shipping, Glas- 
gow. 


only air at easy pres- 


If you are interested obtain our 
Pamphlet No. 2542 and Reactions, which 
illustrate and describe many marine 
repairs and contain full information 
about the process. Every marine man 
should have one. 


men - of - war, steam 
yachts and passenger 
steamers. It is as noise- 
less as any steam en- 


gine. 
GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY Klectra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, En- 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mngr. terprise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rhe- 
90 West St., New York clair, Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Ram- 
bler, Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred 


432-436 Folsom St., San Francisco men-of-war and passenger steamers. 


103 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
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' Scotch boilers out from the vessel intact. 
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U. S. CABLESHIP “BURNSIDE” TO BE EQUIPPED WITH BABCOCK & WILCOX 
BOILERS 


After returning to Seattle about April 15th from the Co- 
lumbia river the U. S. Cableship “Burnside” will proceed 
to the Puget Sound Navy Yard, where the necessary work 
will be done on this vessel for the installation of Babcock 
& Wilcox water tube boilers. 

In general this vessel and the machinery in her are in 
good condition and the vessel was deemed to be satisfac- 
tory for further years of service excepting that the boiler 
equipment would not carry high enough steam pressure 
to operate the engines satisfactorily. For this reason 
it was considered advisable to replace the boiler equipment 
and to put in repair the engines and other parts, and ap- 
propriations were made for this purpose. It was thought 
unwise to repair the present installation of Scotch boilers 
as new lower half fronts had been put into each boiler a 
short time ago. 

The present Scotch boilers contain a total of a little 
more than 4,400 square feet of heating surface, and it was 
considered advisable to install two Babcock & Wilcox 
boilers containing a total of 4,400 square feet of heating 
surface and 140 square feet of grate surface. Up to the 


Side Blevation of B. 
& W. Boiler, Showing 
Water Circulation 


present time the vessel has been operating with coal fuel 
and the Babcock & Wilcox boilers to be furnished will be 
equipped to burn coal, but they will also be designed so 
that they can be readily changed to accommodate the 
burning of oil. 

The boiler room on the’ vessel is located directly under- 
neath a fidley. The.present Scotch boilers are located one 
on either side of the ship with the firing room forward and 
the engine room on the other side of a light bulkhead 
aft. On the sides of the vessel and over each boiler there 
is located a hanging bunker which follows the curvature 
of the shells of the boilers. The heavy bracing and ribs 
of this ship would have had to be cut in order to get the 
Such a method 
of procedure would have cost a great deal, and it was there- 
fore deemed inadvisable to do this. It will be a compara- 
tively simple matter to cut the Scotch boilers in sections 
and to remove them through the fidley, and the Babcock 
& Wilcox boilers, on acount of their construction, can be 
very readily taken in through this same opening and in- 
stalled in place. 

Another feature for consideration was the question of 
foundations. The present boilers are set on structural 
foundations directly over and a very few inches above 
the tanks. There is not very much head room available 
for the installation of the boilers, and this matter had to 
be taken into consideration. The relatively small size 
of the Babcock & Wilcox boilers made them particularly 
available for the installation and permitted their being so 
designed and located as to make a most convenient in- 
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stallation. With oil fuel in use it is judged that a single 
man in the boiler room can handle the fires and feed 
water very conveniently. ‘ 

An additional feature which led to the selection of the 
Babcock & Wilcox boilers for this vessel was the rapidity 
with which steam could be raised where it was necessary 
to get the vessel under way on short notice. The govern- 
ment has used this type of boiler so extensively and with 
such success in the navy and revenue cutter service that 
they felt it would be advisable to furnish this type of 
equipment for the “Burnside.” Also the economy of the 
boilers permits of a larger radius of action, which also was 
a matter of vital importance on account of the small stor- 
age capacity for fuel available on the vessel. 

The boilers were sold to the government f. o. b. New 
York City, the government taking advantage of their spe- 
cial freight rate on railroads which have received grants 
from the government. The general repairs to the “Burn- 
side” are to be made at the navy yard, Puget Sound, 
Washington, where the boilers will be installed under the 
supervision of a foreman to be furnished by the Babcock 
& Wilcox Company. There have 
been a great many boilers of this 
type installed in the navy yard at 
Bremerton, and they are thorough- 
ly familiar with this type of equip- 
ment. The boilers are readily in- 
stalled, however, by any competent 
mechanic and are readily taken 
care of and all necessary repairs 
made on them by the regular oper- 
ating crews on the vessel. 


The S. S. “Aroline,” now build- 
ing at the yards of the Union Iron 
Works Co., San Francisco, is about 
60 per cent completed. This ves- 
sel is practically a duplicate of the “William Chatham” 
and “Henry T. Scott,” recently completed by this com- 
pany. The stern wheel vessel for carrying bulk oil for 
the Standard Oil Co. will be launched, complete with steam 
up, on the first of the month. The Union Iron Works has 


considerable work on hand, all the dry docks are busy and 
the shops are running full force. 


The alterations on the White Star liner “Olympic” were 
completed February 19 at a cost believed to be in the 
neighborhood of $1,750,000. In order to complete these 


alterations at as early a date as possible, 3,000 hands were 
employed at some stages of the work. 


Capt. J. W. Troup, manager of the British Columbia 
Coast service of the Canadian Pacific Railroad, is still 
in England and no authentic information has as yet been 
received in Victoria as to the possible builders of the two 
new turbine liners for this company’s Pacific Coast serv- 
ice. It is rumored that these vessels are to be of 15,000 


tons and that they will be completed fifteen months after 
the contract is let. 


Building has begun on the Associated Oil Co.’s $1,000,000 
refinery near Concord, Cal. a wharf 1,975 feet long will 
extend into Suisun bay to give oil to ocean going steamers. 
The refining plant of the Independent Producers’ Agency 
at Port Harford will be started soon and pushed rapidly 


to completion. California’s production of oil in 1912 was ° 
over 90,000,000 barrels. 
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Moore & Scott's 
IMPROVED 


High Pressure 
Oil Fuel System 


PATENTS PENDING 


The Cheapest, Simplest and Only Way to 
Burn Liquid Oil Under Marine Boilers 


No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary 
Absolutely Noiseless. Results Guaranteed 


We will defend at our expense any suit at law which 
may be instituted for infringement against use of our 
High Pressure O11 System. 


Moore & Scott Iron Works 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Buxbaum & Cooley 
Marine Electrical Engineers 


and Contractors 


Phone Main 2321 


68 Columbia St. SEATTLE, WASH. 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO. AND 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO. . 


Phone: Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


TUGS 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer, BR. 
Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Tatoosh. 
WeUMIRAL TE TUG BOAT CC.—Tacoma, Prosper and 
DISTINGUISHING MABRKS—White Pilot House and 
Stripe Around Hull, Black Funnels. 
H. T. 
Hayden, Port Townsend, Was Frank Andrews, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Victoria & Vancouver Stevedoring Co., 
Victoria and "Vancouver, B. C.; Gracie, Beazley & Co. 
Liverpool, England; Dawson Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 


AGENTS: Pope & Talbot, ere py Cal.; 
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cALASKA 


Via Pacific Coast Steamship Oo. 


seeriises of - & Spokane | 
ne 18——July 2, 16, 30—Aug. 13 


Peas of S. ‘ City of Seattle 
June 18, 30—July 19, 24— aug. 5, 17 


13, 


S. S. fate of California 
July 6, 18, 30—Ang. 11. 23 


For: Pull Particulars Call on or Address 


G.W.ANDREWS 


113 JAMES STREET SEATTLE, WASK. 


by way of the 


COLUMBIA 
RIVER 


(A Scenic trip 
the equal of any 
in America) 


and through 


DENVER AND SALT LAKE 


( Without additional expense ) 
over the 


0-WREN. 


OREGON SHORT LINE 
anp UNION PACIFIC 


The line of 

Steel Coaches 

Electric Block Si, ls 

Rock Ballasted, Dustless and 

Smooth-Running Roadbed 

Thoroughly Sanitary Coaches 

Standard Pullman and rae 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 

Heavy Steel Rails 

Splendid Dining Car Service 

Polite and Efficient Employes 


You pass through more large cities 

than by any other route 
Let us tell you of the many advantages 
of a trip over our line 


District Freight and 
Passenger Office 
716 Second Ave. 
Tel. Main 932 


J. H. O'NEILL 
Dist. Pas. Agt. 


F. R. HANLON 
Dist. Freizht Act. mead 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


——— 
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TWO-CYCLE, 6-CYLINDER, DIRECTLY REVERSIBLE 
AMERICAN DIESEL ENGINE 

The Seattle Construction & Drydock Co. has just re- 
ceived the latest type of Diesel engine, which is to be in- 
stalled in one of the two Chilean submarines they are now 
building for the Electric Boat Co. 

This engine is a 2-cycle, 6-cylinder, directly reversible, 
high speed engine, weighing approximately ten tons. It 
is the first engine of this type to be built in America and 
is the very last word in the evolution of the Diesel engine 
either here or in Europe. 

This engine is the product of the New London Ship & 
Engine Co., of Groton, Conn., an agency of which is main- 
tained at 24 Colman Dock, Seattle. 

As there seems to be considerable question about the 
use of Californian asphaltum base fuel and crude oil in 
Diesel engines, we wish to inform our readers that as a 
result of close inquiry we learn that our asphaltum base 
oils are being used without difficulty in the high speed Die- 
sel engines built by this company and installed in sub- 
marines on Puget Sound and at San Francisco. 

The following is a brief account of the record perform- 
ance of a 300 b. h. p. high speed engine such as men- 
tioned above. 

At 4 p. m. on Thursday, the 12th of February, this en- 
gine was started under full power to make what was the 
longest and most exacting test any naval engine, steam, 
gas or oil, has ever been subjected to. This was a full 
power, continuous, 72-hour run at 500 r. p. m., which in- 
volved steady operation for three days and three nights. 
When it is considered that tests of this nature are seldor 
for more than six hours and that the official trials of naval 
vessels as the rule last only four hours at full power, the 
magnitude of this undertaking can be appreciated. 

In order to conduct this test, the engineers were divided 
into three groups, each group taking a turn of four hours 
on and eight hours off, just the same as they would have 
had they been standing watch at sea. As a matter of fact, 
there was very little for these men to do with the excep- 
tion of occasionally filling up the tanks supplying fuel to 
the engines. Although the engine was running the whole 
time at full power there was no undue heating, and al- 
though observations of temperatures and pressures were 
taken every hour, there was no change from the beginning 
to the end. 

The fuel consumption averaged .57 pounds per h. p. hour. 
This compares with from two to three pounds of coal per 
h. p. hour in a steam engine. It means that the vessel for 
which this engine was intended can travel four to five 
times the distance on a ton of oil than on a ton of coal. 

Consumption of lubricating oil was also very moderate, 
being only about one gallon per hour. No attempt was 
made to economize on the lubricating oil for the reason 
that the test was considered very severe. 

So far as can be ascertained, the longest full power en- 
durance trial made in Europe on an engine of the same 
general type was a 60-hour run made at Neuremburg. 

It is thus seen that the American builders have far sur- 
passed the performance of the Germans, although the lat- 
ter have been working with oil engines for fifteen years. 

The officials of the New London Ship & Engine Co. have 
all expressed themselves as highly pleased with the re- 
sults obtained. 

We understand that this company contemplates the erec- 
tion of a plant at Seattle for the construction of both ma- 
rine and stationary Diesel heavy oil engines. 


On and after March 1, 1913, the general passenger de- 
partment of the Pacific Mail S. S. Co. will be located at, 


room 384, Flood Building, Powell and Market streets, San 
Francisco, Cal. 
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INSTITUTE OF NAVAL ARCHITECTS HOLD MEETING 


The Institute of Naval Architects, founded in 1860, held 
its 1913 session on March 12th, 13th and 14th, in the Hall 
of the Royal Society of Arts, John street, Adelphi, Lon- 
don, E. C. The following papers, extracts from which will 
be published in an early issue of the Pacific Marine Re 
view, were read at the session: 


1. “Recent Developments in Battleship Type,” by Alan 
H. Burgoyne, Esq., M. P., Asseciate. 

2. “The Influence of Air-Pumps on the Military Efficiency 
of Turbine-Engined Warships,” by D. B. Morison, Esq. 
Member of Council. 

3. “Mechanical Gearing for the Propulsion of Ships,” by 
the Hon. Sir Charles A. Parsons, K. C. B., D. Sc., F. R. 8., 
Vice-President. 

4. “Compressed Air for Working Auxiliaries in Ships 
Propelled by Internal Combustion Engines,” by W. Reavell, 
Esq., Member. 

5. “The Energy Systems Accompanying the Motion of 
Bodies Through Air and Water,” by Professor J. B. Hen- 
derson, D. Sc., Associate. 

6. “The Calculation of Stability in Non-Intact Condi- 
tions,” by Professor W. S. Abell, Member. 

7. “Notes on Modern Airship Construction,” by Baron 
A. Roenne. 

8. “The Longitudinal Stability of Skimmers and Hydro- 
aeroplanes,” by J. E. Steele, Esq., B. Sc., Associate Mem- 
ber. 


9. “On Large Deck Houses,” by J. Foster King, Esq. 
Member of Council. 

10. “Methodical Experiments With Mercantile Ship 
Forms,” by G. S. Baker, Esq., Member. 

11. “Launching Declivities for Ships, and Their Influence 
Upon Poppet and Way-End Pressures,” by A. Hiley, Esq. 
Associate Member. 

12. “Stresses in Stayed Cylindrical Shells,” by C. F. 
Stromeyer, Esq., Member of Council. 

13. “The Distribution of Stress Due to a Rivet in a 
Plate,” by Professor E. C. Coker, M. A., D. Sc., Associate, 
and W. A. Scoble, Esq., B. Sc., Wh. Sc. 

14. “Stresses in a Plate Due to the Presence of Cracks 
and Sharp Corners,” by C. E. Inglis, Esq., M. A. 


TRIAL TRIP OF 155-TON OIL ENGINE FISHING 
SCHOONER “KNICKERBOCKER” 

Recently the official trial trip was made of the fishing 
schooner “Knickerbocker,” owned by the New England 
Fish Company, of Boston. This ship, which is of a modl- 
fied knockabout type, is equipped with two 100-horsepower 
Blanchard marine oil engines, and with her sister ship, 
the “Bay State,” will depart at an early date for Seattle. 
The ship is 125 feet L. O. A., 102 feet L. W. L., 24% feet 
B. W. L., with a mean draft of 10 feet. 

The ship was commanded by Captain Robert Lathigee, 
and among the forty persons on board were Wolcott Rem: 
ington, designer of the engine; Thomas F. McManus, de 
signer of the boat, and Messrs. Goodspeed and Shaw, of 
the New England Fish Company, and Mr. Plumb, of the 
Blanchard Machine Company. 

The fuel oil was the Standard Oil Company's 28-degreé 
Baume, of about 19,400 B. T. U. per pound. The “Knicker- 
bocker” left Gas wharf, Gloucester, at 11 a. m. and arrived 
at T wharf, Boston, at 1:45 p. m., giving an average speed 


for the distance of 32 nautical miles of 11.6 knots. 


Considerable interest is being exhibited in Gloucester 
and at T wharf in these boats, and especially in the oil 
engines, which are really of a semi-Diesel type, inasmuch 
as they approach the wonderful economy of the Diesel 


but are within reach of the pocketbooks of the fisherman 
and do not use excessive compressions. 


° 
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Dodwell & Company, tta. 


General Steamship Agents General Forwarding Agents 


Import and Export Merchants Customs Brokers 


AGENTS Linke CC! 
“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 
OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LTD. 


“PUGET SOUND-BRITISH COLUMBIA ROUTE” 
Freight Service Between TACOMA, SEATTLE, VICTORIA, VANCOUVER and Intermediate 
Points 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO VICTORIA VANCOUVER 
Pier 8 Concord Bldg. Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Fairfield Block 


TACOMA, TACOMA BUILDING 


P. O. Box 620 Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship Co., ta. 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 
Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” “Fingal” and “Clansman” 
OFFICE: 530 SEYMOUR STREET, VANCOUVER, B. C. 
W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager. 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Co. op- 
erates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger ac- 
commodations. Write for de- 
scriptive folder. Plan a 1913 
tour of the territory. 


Express Steamers 


from PORTLAND to 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
WITHOUT CHANGE 


BEAVER 
ROSE CITY 


The San Francisco & Portland S. S. Co., 


A. OTTINGER, General Agent 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—722 Market Street. Phone: 
Sutter 2344. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—132 Third Street. Phones: Pacific, 
Main 402; Automatic, A 140°, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—517 8. Spring Street (Alexan- 
os alee Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; Home, 
A 3751. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 SECOND AVE. 


J. H. O’NEILL, Agent 
716 Second Ave. Seattle, Wash. 
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T. W. TAMPLIN & CO.’8 REVIEW OF SHIPPING 

T. W. Tamplin & Co., ship brokers of 83 Gracechurch 
street, London, BE. C., have furnished us with a copy of 
their review of shipping in general for the year 1912, which 
we publish herewith: 

The improvement in freights which commenced in July, 
. 1910, and which (with a few small relapses) continued 
during 1911, increased to a surprising extent during 1912, 
and ship owners generally received a very handsome 
return on their investments; a return that, considering the 


long period of depression they had gone through, they - 


were, in our opinion, fully entitled to. Although there was 
a drop in freights during the last weeks of 1912, the pres- 
ent rates are still very remunerative; there is, however, a 
factor which will affect the profits for the present year, 
viz.: the great increase in the cost of running steamers. 


The improvement of freights during 1912 led to a large 
amount of orders being placed with the ship builders, with 
the result that the quantity of steam tonnage under con- 
struction at the end of last year was 1,960,330 gross tons. 

This is not only 450,265 gross tons in excess of the ton- 


nage under construction at the end of 1911, but is far 
greater than at any previous time. 


Owners of tramp steamers seem (not without reason) to 
derive satisfaction from the fact that of the total number 
of steamers building, tramp steamers form a much smaller 
percentage than hitherto, but against this it must be borne 
in mind that for the last twenty years “liners” have been 
encroaching upon and, in some cases, practically monopo- 


lizing, trades which at one time were left entirely to the 
“tramps.” 


The cost of new steamers rose greatly during 1912; we 
should say about 27 per cent in the twelve months, and 
nearly 50 per cent from the lowest point in 1910. Builders 
and marine engineers are no doubt now making handsome 
profits, especially on the contracts they booked during the 
last eight months, but on the other hand the cost of pro- 
duction has increased enormously. 


Practically all descriptions of second hand steamers that 
could be sent to sea have been in great demand. There 
has been a rise in the value of the more modern second 
hand boats of about 30 per cent, and a greater rise in the 
value of older steamers. 

Sailing ships acquired at the low prices ruling in 1910- 
1911 earned large profits, and the result has been that 
fewer sales were recorded during 1912, but those vessels 
which were sold changed hands at prices showing an aver- 
age increase of 45/50 per cent. The demand has fallen off 
and, although there is only a moderate amount of sailing 
ship tonnage offering, prices are easier and are likely to 
continue so. 

The internal combustion engine in its application to sea- 
going ships made considerable progress during 1912. In 
our opinion this type of machinery has come to stay, but 
it has hardly passed the experimental stage yet, and it 
will be a long time before it will be necessary to consider 
the desirability of scrapping the existing engines and boil- 
ers. A large number of steamers built during the year 
were fitted to burn liquid fuel, and it is only the price 
which prevents this fuel being more generally used. 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Co., of Quincy, Mass., re- 
cently issued their annual report, which shows a reduction 
of the surplus from $517,474 in 1912 to $235,481 in 1913, 
which Mr. Francis T Bowles, the president of this com- 
pany attributes to the operation of the federal eight-hour 
law on naval contracts and to unrest among employees, 


together with “most serious delays in receipt of impor- 
tant materials by sub-contractors.” 
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CALIFORNIA MARINE INSURANCE BUSINESS IN 1912 
The results of marine insurance business in California 


for the year 1912, as filed with the insurance commissioner | 


of that state would indicate that the companies and 
agencies had participated in the general prosperity of the 
country. Total premiums received amounted to $2,738,743, 
while the total losses paid amounted to $785,179, showing 
a loss ratio as between premium receipts and payments 


for losses of less than 30 per cent. This includes auto- 
mobile business. 


These figures are somewhat misleading as to the actual 
results, for many premiums collected in 1912 were on busi- 
ness written in 1911, and many losses incurred in 1912 
were not settled by the end of the year.. This situation 
is, of course, somewhat offset by similar conditions in the 
previous year, that many premiums written in 1911 were 
not collected until 1912 and show in that year, and many 
losses incurred in 1911 were actually paid in 1912. How- 
ever, the year 1912 is somewhat out of the ordinary owing 
to the loss of the steamer “Workman” at the very end 
of the year, on the cargo of which most of the companies 
doing business in California had large lines, and had the 
returns been made as for losses “incurred” and premiums 
earned the loss ratio would undoubtedly have been con- 
siderably greater. 

Some peculiar things are noted in the returns: The Al- 
liance, of London, with a premium income of $16,825, 
shows a loss ratio of over 80 per cent, while the British 
& Foreign, with a premium income of nearly $109,000, 
shows a credit to the loss account of nearly $2,000. Evi- 
dently salvages received from losses of past years were 
in excess of actual amounts paid for losses during the year. 
The American & Foreign and the Phoenix of London each 
show a loss ratio of a little more than 1 per cent, while 
the Home, of New York, reports no losses paid. 

As said before, these figures are rather misleading as to 
actual results, but there is no doubt but that the Call- 


fornia business for 1912 was for more profitable than it 
has been for some years. 


PORT OF PORTLAND SHOULD BE COMMENDED FOR 
EXEMPTING VESSELS FROM PILOTAGE DUES . 


A resolution was recently adopted by the Commission 
of the Port of Portland authorizing free pilotage between 
the sea and Astoria. This resolution was later amended 
to cover the first two lines who would make Portland a 
regular port of call in their trans:Pacific service. The 
Hamburg-American Line and the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Line, being the first two companies to announce the estab- 
lishment of a service which will include Portland as 4 
port of call in their new Pacific Coast services, will there 
fore be exempted from all pilotage charges and move 
charges in Portland harbor. -It is stated that this will 
mean a saving to the above named companies of $400 on 
each vessel sent to Portland. 

It is not known as to what steps will be taken in regard 


to a similar reduction for other Oriental lines which may 
make Portland a port of call. 


Messrs Green-Tweed & Co., of 109 Duane Street, New 
York, sole manufacturers of the well known “Palmetto 
Packing,” have just entered their fifty-first year of suc 
cessful operation, this firm having been established since 
1863. 


“Palmetto Packing,” which is used with such splendid 
results by so many engineers, may be obtained at almost 
any shipping port of importance, as Messrs Greene-Tweed 


& Co. have established their agencies throushout t"* 
world. 
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Chesley Tug & Barge Company 
Crosby Tow-Boat Company 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager 
TUGS: 
“Alice,” “Cornelia Cook,” “Harold C.,” “Winona,” “Katy,” “Tempest,” “Chema.” 
General Towing and Lightering with well-built lighters, from 75 to 700 ‘tons carrying capacity 
Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock Phone: Elliott 3236 SEATTLE, WASH. 


SUBMARINE ARMOR AND DIVING APPARATUS 


We Carry a Complete Stock of DRESSES, HOSE and RE- 
PAIR SUNDRIES. All Orders Filled Day Received 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


“Straus A. SCHRADER’S & SON, Inc. ="42E"=> 32 Rose St., New York 


Woolsey’s Copper “BEST” Paint 


THE WORLD’S STANDARD FOR THE PRESERVATION OF WOOD UNDER WATER 


Woolsey’s Copper BEST Paint is sold in every country for use on the bottoms of 
wood vessels and boata of all kinds. 

n Japan and other countries our Jabels have been imitated and put on home pro- 
Saerion of paints, which is the best testimonial we can give as to its merits and 
efficiency. 

: About every paint manufacturer in this country at some time has made and put 
on the market a Copper paint, but so far practice all, or nearly all of them, th- 
out any satisfactory results, and WOOLSEY’S COPPER “BEST” Paint continues to 
take the lead. It does just what the manufacturers claim for it and the price is kept 

at a minimum in comparison with cost. 

Woolsey’s Copper Paints are sold at a lower price on the Pacific coast than in 
any other place in the world, for the reason that we have no traveling men to pay in 
that territory and the amount saved in this way is deducted from our selling price 

Trade Mark and the consumers get the benefit. 
With these facts in view, there should be no inducement for vessel owners to 
experiment with unknown compounds and taking a chance of having their vessel’s bottoms eaten and destroyed 
by the Teredo worm and coated with barnacies, sea grass, etc. 


Cc. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RAINIER BEER te Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
‘“‘There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


SHERIFFS MANUFACTURING CO. 
PROPELLER WHEEL 


A. J. MORSE & SON, Inc. 
DIVING APPARATUS 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


221 High St. BOSTON, MASS. 


Best Wheel Propeller Made 
Established 1854 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., USA. 
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ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
ANNOUNCES SAILINGS 


The following circular has been issued by W. R. Grace 
& Co., agents for the above named firm, whose new service 
to the Pacific coast has just been inaugurated. 

We wish this company every success and admire the 
spirit that has prompted the building of these ships for 
service between United States Atlantic and Pacific coast 
ports. The completion of these four modern freighters will 


mean a valuable addition to our coasting trade with the 
opening of the Panama canal 


» and we welcome their 
advent: 


“The Atlantic & Pacific Steamship Co. have pleasure 
in announcing the direct sailing of their new 7,500-ton 
American steamer ‘Santa Cruz’ for San Francisco and 
Puget Sound via Magellan, loading at Philadelphia about 
February 1, 1913, and at New York February 7, making the 
voyage to San Francisco in about 50 days. 

Shipments will be handled through without trans-ship- 
ment en route, assuring complete delivery of cargo with- 
out damage. — 

“The ‘Santa Cruz’ will return via Magellan to the At- 
lantic coast, sailing from Puget Sound about April 25, 
from San Francisco about May 5, and will be ready for 
return cargo from New York about July 1, 1918. This will 
be followed by the 10,000-ton steamers ‘Santa Clara,’ ‘Santa 
Catalina’ and ‘Santa Cecilia,” now under construction, sail- 
ing from New York approximately August 15, September 
16, October 15, respectively. 

“These vessels are the latest improved type of cargo 
carriers, fast and up-to-date in every particular, and will 
be operated on a fortnightly schedule as soon as the Pana- 
ma canal is open for commercial trade. 

Cargo reservations, through bills of lading, and full 
information concerning rates and service, will be fur- 
nished upon application. 

“The S. S. ‘Santa Clara’ has very attractive first class 
accommodations, including suites and private baths, for 


75 passengers, and will afford a pleasant and interesting 
trip via Magellan.” 


SEATTLE 1S HEADQUARTERS 
On March 38 retiring President Taft signed the order 
reorganizing the United States customs service and dis- 
tricts throughout the United States, and transferring the 
headquarters of the district of Puget Sound from Port 


Townsend to Seattle. This will hereafter be known as the 
District of Washington. 


The Kerr Turbine Company, of Wellsville, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of the Economy steam turbine, have appointed 


F. A. Mazzur & Co., 141 Milk St., Boston, as their New 
England representatives. 


CHANGES IN DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND 
LABOR 

The act of Congress creating the new Department of 
Labor changes the name of the former Department of Com- 
merce and Labor to the Department of Commerce and the 
designation of its head becomes secretary of commerce. 
The principal effect of the change on what has heretofore 
been known as the Department of Commerce and Labir 
is the removal of the Bureau of Labor, the Bureau of Immi- 
gration and Naturalization, and the Children’s Bureau, 
with all their officials, employees, posseasions, files, etc., 
to the new department. These bureaus, however, will con- 
tinue to perform their usual functions until these are modi- 
fled by act of Congress or by the policy of the head of the 


- Department of Labor. 


The work of the bureaus and offices remaining in the 
Department of Commerce will not be materially changed. 
There are nine of these—Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Bureau of Corporations, Bureau of Lighthouses, 
Bureau of the Census, Bureau of Fisheries, Bureau of Navi- 
gation, Bureau of Standards, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Steamboat Inspection Service. The Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, formed last year by the consoli- 
dation of the Bureau of Manufactures and the Bureau of 
Statistics, is charged in general with the duty of foster- 
ing, promoting and developing the various manufacturing 
industries of the United States and their markets at home 
and abroad by gathering and publishing all available and 
useful information concerning such industries and markets. 

The Bureau of Navigation is charged with the general 
superintendence of the commercial marine and merchant 
seamen of the United States except in so far as supervi- 
sion is lodged with other officers of the government. 


BLUE FUNNEL LINE NOT TO CHANGE SCHEDULE 
FOR PRESENT 

Although announcement has been made in the daily 
press of the establishment by the Blue Funnel Line of 8 
fortnightly service a ross the Paciflic, Messrs Dodwell & 
Co., Ltd., Pacific Coast agents for this firm, report that 
they are not in a position to confirm this announcement. 

For the present, the sailings of the steamers compris- 
ing the Blue Funnel Line will continue from Liverpool vis 
the Orient to this Coast every twenty-eight days. The 8. 
Ss. 


“Ajax,” however, is to be operated in an auxiliary serv 
{ce between Puget Sound and Hongkong. 


Arrangements have been completed by thé Alaska Bu 
reau of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce for a business 
men’s excursion throughout Alaska, covering 8,000 miles 
and requiring 40 days. The trip will be conducted under 
the auspices of the above named bureau and the excul- 
sion will start from Seattle on June 22, 1913. 


Union Marine Insurance Company, Li 


Head Office Liverpool, England 
Losses made payable at any principal ports of the world 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & CO., Inc. 


Marine Insurance Department 
Norman Waterhouse in Charge 


Telephone Main 2676 
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625 to 645 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. 
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THE EXCHEQUER COURT OF CANADA IN ADMIRALTY 


JUDGMENT IN TWO INTERESTING CASES 


It is always an extreme pleasure to read the Admiralty 
Court decisions of the above court under the able judge- 
ship of the Hon. M. Justice Martin. 

On many previous occasions his Honor has entered 
judgment in important marine cases with admirable pre- 
ciseness, impartiality and in a highly commendable 
manner. 

This indeed is a vivid proof of his efficiendy and fair- 
ness in this branch of the law which at all times must be 
considered as a specialty, and knowledge concerning same 
can only be gained after a life’s study in this branch. 
Two of his Honor’s latest and most interesting decisions 
follow herewith: 

Pallen et al. vs. The “Iroquois,” judgment of The Hon- 
orable Mr. Justice Martin. 

On the 22nd of October, 1911, about 4:30 p. m., off 
the sandheads, Fraser River, the S. S. “Iroquois” (a 
high-powered passenger vessel, Henry C. Carter, Master) 
heading for Vancouver Narrows on a course N. W. by N. 
% N., collided with the steam tug “Noname” (registered 
tonnage 116, length 86 feet, John Barberie, Master) with 
load scow in tow, 60x26 feet, bound for Fulford Harbour, 
via Active Pass, on a course S. E. by S. % S. The day 
was calm, with little if any wind; tide flooding probably 
under one knot an hour. The “Noname” had clear 
weather till 3:45, when she ran into a thick fog in which 
objects were not visible beyond half a cable, but proceeded 
on her course without abating her speed, which was about 
the best she could make, viz: six knots through the water. 
I am satisfied that she regularly gave the proper signals, 
hor do I find any reason for thinking that the “Iroquois” 
failed to do the same; the fact that some of the witnesses 
gave apparently truthful yet conflicting evidence regarding 
the signals heard in fog can readily be explained by a 
Perusal of the Report of Trinity House Fog-Signal Com- 
mittee, 1901, reprinted in Smith’s Leading Cases on the 
Collision Regulations \....) 296. The “Iroquois” was 
With the slight assistance of the tide, maintaining a speed 
of probably a little over fourteen knots through the water, 
which her officers call her “fog speed,” as she runs very 
regularly on that speed and makes distances more ac- 
curately on 1. ~.cween fixed points than on her best speed, 
which, at 143 revolutions, is about 15% knots. When the 
vessels actually came in sight of one another they were 
hot more than 250 or 300 feet apart. It was only imme- 
diately before sighting the ‘“Noname” that the engineer 
of the Iroquois had been given the signal for half speed, 
which signal, he says, was followed up without any in- 
terval by one for “full speed astern,” which was responded 
to, but it was too late to avoid the collision, though the 
force of the impact was greatly diminished. 

It is proved by the evidence of the master and mate of 


the “Noname” that though they heard a vessel approach- — 


ing them almost, if not quite, right ahead through the fog 
for five or six minutes before they sighted her, they took 
no other precautions than to continue to sound the fog 
signal. Article 16 provides that: 

“Every vessel shall, in a fog, mist, falling snow, or 
heavy rain storms, go at a moderate speed, having care- 
ful regard to the existing circumstances and conditions. 

“A steam vessel hearing, apparently forward of her 
beam, the fog-signal of a vessel the position of which is 
not ascertained, shall, so far as the circumstances of the 
Case admit, stop her engines, and then navigate with 
caution until danger of collision is over.” 

No valid reason was given for the failure of the “No- 
name” to “stop her engine and then navigate with cau- 
tion;” the suggestion of her master that he did not do so 
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because the barge astern would sheer and become more 
difficult to handle is in admissible in the circumstances, 
because there was nothing in wind, tide or weather con- 
ditions to prevent him from at least reducing ois speed 
to what would be the lowest possible speed consisted with 
safety of tug and tow in the circumstances, even if it 
were not practicable to let the way run entirely off the 
tow and come to a stand still. To escape liability it must 
be shown that the movement was not more than was neces- 
sary, but no attempt was made to establish this. Cf. the 
“Lord Bangor” (1895) P. D., 28; The “Challenge” and “Duc 
d’Aumale” (1905) P. D., 198 (C. A.). The truth is, ac- 
cording to his own testimony, that he mistook the fog 
whistle of the “Iroquois” for that of a small boat, and 
took dangerous chances which contributed to the col- 
lision. Indeed the man at the wheel, Williams, testified 
that they had heard the “Iroquois” for twenty minutes 
on their port bow, and she had whistled at least four 
times from that point. On the other hand, I am unable 
to accept the excuse offered on behalf of the “Iroquois” 
for running at such a speed which cannot be called mod- 
erate in the circumstances. While it may be true that 
she runs more regularly at a certain speed, that may 
make it safer for herself in determining her position as 
aforesaid, but at the same time it, if high, makes her 
more dangerous to other vessels, which is the fact the 
regulations require her to guard against. She might, on 
the one hand, run more regularly at 12 knots than at 
full speed, or, on the other hand, at full speed than 12 
knots, at which full speed she would be safer for herself 
but still more dangerous to others than she was in this 
instance. : 

I am unable to say that, after the vessels came in sight 
of one another, either of them could reasonably be said 
to have failed to do anything which would have avoided 
the collision. They are equally at fault in having brought 
it about by contravening Article 16, which the Privy Coun- 
cil stated in China Navigation Co vs. Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty (1908) 24 T. L. R. 460, “is a most 
important article and one which ought to be more care- 
fully adhered to in order to avert the danger in thick 
weather * * * It was notorious that it was a matter 
of the greatest difficulty to make out the direction and dis- 
tance of a whistle heard in a fog, and that it was almost 
impossible to rely with certainty on being able to deter- 
mine the precise bearing and dsitance of a fog signal 
when it was heard.” According to the following extract 
from the judgment of the Admiralty Court in the late case 
of the “Sargasso” (1912) P. 192 at 199, not only the “Iro- 
quois” but the “Noname” also was guilty of excessive 
speed: : 

“With regard to the ‘Mary Ada Short,’ her speed spoken 
to by her master was three knots; that is probably a 
smaller speed than she had a good deal, and in this re- 
gard, apart from the angle of the blow, I have come to 
the conclusion, from the nature of the wound, that the 
speed at which this vessel was going was a good deal 
more than he says. If vessels could only see each other 
at a distance of 100 yards and if they had to be under way 
at all, they ought to proceed as slowly as they possibly 
can. It is impossible to say what the speed ought to be 
in figures in every case, but it is obvious, if a vessel is 
proceeding at a speed which would not allow her to pull 
up in something like her own length, in the circum- 
stances of this particular afternoon, and if a vessel could 
proceed and have steerage way at a smaller speed than 
she was going, she ought to have gone at that speed, and 
in so far as that speed was exceeded it was excessive.” 
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“EACH DELINQUENT VESSEL BEARS HER OWN COSTS” 


The situation finally herein was like that described in 
a case in this court, “Wineman” vs. “The Hiawatha” (1902) 
7 Ex. 446, wherein it was said, p. 468: 

“The rate was so immoderate and the fog so thick cnat 
it prevented either vessel, in the brief space of time which 


elapsed after sighting the other from taking any effec- 
tive steps to avoid the other.” 


Pureuant to sev. 918 of the Canada Shipping Act, cap. 
113, R. S. C., I direct that “the damages shall be borne 
equally by the two vessels * * * one-half by each,” 
which means in this case that the “Iroquois” must pay 
one-half of the damages to the “Noname” because no evi- 
dence was given of any camage to the “Iroquois,” and 
there will be the usual reference to the Registrar, as- 
sited by Merchants, if necessary, to assess them. I note 
that the Maritime Conventions Act, 1911, (Imp.) 1 and 2, 
Geo. V., cap. 57, sec 9, does not apply to Canada, so no 
question of establishing the .egree of blame can arise in 
this court, but it has been decided that even where that 
statute can be given effect to the old rule that each de- 
linquent vessel bears her own costs is still in force. The 
“Bravo” (1912) 29 T. L. R., 22, and compare the “Rosalia” 
(1912) P. 109, the first decision undep said act 
Victoria, B. C., (Signed) ARCHER MARTIN, 

28th February, 1913. Justice in Admiralty. 

Paterson Timber Co., Ltd., vs. the S. S. “British Col- 
umbia,” judgment of the Honorable Mr. Justice Martin. 


This is an action against the cargo of S. S. “British Col- 
umbia” (Gustave Foellmer, master); length 170 feet, for 
having run through and scattered a boom of logs belong- 
ing to the plaintiff company while being towed by its 
steam tug “Erin” (Robert W. McNeill, master) at the 
northerly entrance to Porlier Pass from the Gulf of 
Georgia about 1 o’clock a. m. on 15th December, 1911. The 
weather was clear, occasionally overcast; wind, light 
southeast; tide on the last of the flood about one-quarter 
or one-half hour before high water slack, setting out 
towards the Gulf at about one and a half knots an hour. 
The boom was of 22 swifters, 1,500 feet in length with a 
tow line of 240 feet, total length, exclusive of tug, 1,740 
feet, and the tug and boom had been in the neighborhood 
and a little to the east of the red bell buoy at the en- 
trance to the channel since about 11:30 o’clock, holding 
that position waiting for the strong tide to slacken, the 
tug being past the buoy, and the boom streching behind, 
considerably beyond he buoy, on to which the tide sets, 
both flooding and ebbing. As the tide slackened the tug 
gradually crep up till at the time of the collision the 
boom was about half way past the buoy. The towing 
lights carried by the tug were two bright white lights in 
a vertical line, ostensibly under Art. 3, and a white light 
6 feet high about 40 feet from the end of the boom. This 
last light was not .“‘a bright white light” within the 
definition of Art. 2 (a), but merely an ordinary ship’s lan- 
tern with a range of visibility not deposed to exceed one 
and one-half miles instead of “at least five” as the article 
requires a bright white light to have. 

A boom of logs is admittedly not a vessel within the 
meaning of the regulations, and there is unfortunately 
no article, strictly speaking, which provides for the lights 
that should be carried when a steam vessel has such a 
tow, and, apart from the boom light, the proper inference 
to be drawn from such lights as were here displayed 
would be that the tug had in tow a vessel or vessels not 
exceeding 600 feet in length. The nature of the scene 
of the accident may best be gathered from the following 
extract from the Admiralty “British Columbia Pilot” 3rd 
Ed., 1905, p. 130, put in by consent: 
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“Porlier Pass into Georgia Strait, though short (not 
exceeding one mile from its southern entrance until fairly 
in’ the strait) is narrow, and is rendered still more so by 
sunken rocks; the tidal streams run from four to nine 


knots, and overfalls and whirling eddies are always in the 
northern entrance. 


“CAUTION—In consequence of the numerous dangers 
existing in Porlier Pass, mariners are advised to avoid 
that passage.” 

This being admittedly a locality to be avoided it was 
incumbent upon those who elected to use it to exercise 
a degree of caution commensurate to the circumstances, 
and obviously it was a place where it would be difficult 
to handle a long boom, and only a few booms a year are 
taken through it, though used constantly by tugs with 
barges. The master of the “Erin,” who on two prior oc- 
casions had fouled the bell buoy with a boom, seems to 
have realized this because on approaching the bell buoy 
he shortened the scope of his tow line from 120 to 40 
fathoms, but even at the reduced length I am satisfied that 
the tug and tow were still far too long for safety, even 1200 
feet would have been unsafe in the circumstances. 

When the “British Columbia” opened the pass at its 
southern end she saw the tug, about one and onehalf 
miles off, apparently heading across the channel behind 
Race Point on the west side thereof ahead showing the 
two towing lights (in addition to the customary lights 
which were duly shown by both vessels), but did not see 
the boom light, and proceeded: at a speed of 714 knots 
(her full speed being 91%) on the usual course, keeping a 
little to the westward of the two fixed “leading lights” 
bearing S. SE., on Galiano Island set up for the purpose 
of leading a vessel through the northern entrance into the 
gulf a little to the east of the bell buoy. Keeping a little 
to the westward of that range course so as to be sure to 
clear the tug, and after exchanging certain signals, which 
do not affect the matter, she came up to the “Erin” and 
passed between her and the bell buoy, in the belief, as 
the master and first officer testify, that the tug was 
towing a vessel or vessels not longer than 600 feet, 
and never expecting to encounter a boom, the light on 
the end of which they did not observe till after they had 
passed the Erin, which by this time had advanced a little 
with the boom so that about half of it was past the bell 
buoy. They were keeping a proper look out, and when 
they saw the boom light it showed as beyond and to the 
westward of the bell buoy, and broad on the port bow, 
about four points, and was taken to be that of a fishing 
boat, and as they thought they had passed the tow they 
proceeded and did not notice the boom till they were 
almost upon it, the logs not being visible for more than 
fifty feet or so in the water, and had only time to stop 
the engines before crashing through it. 

The evidence was somewhat conflicting as to the Po 
sition of the boom, the master of the “Erin” contending 
that no part of it was within 300 feet of the bell buoy, 
but his evidence is contradicted by one of his own seamen, 
William Macdonald, who on cross-examination admitted 
that the tail of the boom had become twisted in toward 
the bell buoy, and as this important statement corrobo 
rates the evidence of the “British Columbia's” officers | 
accept their contention that the channel had become 
blocked by the boom. It was urged that even 80, the 
“British Columbia” was in fault for not having slackened 
her pace, or stopped, or gone to the westward of the 
bell buoy, and I was at one time impressed by this sub- 
mission, and for that reason have given this matter much 
attention, with the result that having regard to the com 
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Effective March 26th, 1913. 


Leave Seattle, AY ss Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for  Vic- Sunday for Victoria, 
toria, Vancouver, Prince Vancouver, Prince Ru- 
Rupert, Granby Bay pert, Stewart and Mas- 
and Queen Charlotte sett, B. C. 


piace ALTERNATE 
“Prince John” and “Prince Albert” 


Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. m. 
and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m, for 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and local points, 
after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE RUPERT” 
from SEATTLE on Wednesday. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 


Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wednesday 
and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazelton, B. C. 
(181 miles). Returning, leave New Hazelton Sunday 
and Thursday at 9:45 a. m., arriving Prince Rupert 
at 5:00 p. m. 


Grand Trunk Railway System 
(Double Track Route) 
Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Seaports. 
Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars. 


J. H. GOQDIER, C. P.& T. A. J. H. BURGIS, General Agent 
Phone Main 5709 Passenger Department 
City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, Wn. 
Agents for All Trans-Atlantic Steamship Lines. 


Summer Cruises 


To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
Norway, Scotland, 
Orkney and Faroe Islands 


Sailing from Hamburg, during June, July and August 
by S.S. Victoria Luise, Furst Bismarck 
and Meteor. 


Duration 13 to 24 Days, $56.25 Up 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell St., San Francisco 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Chicago St. Louis 


E. Shorrock, Pres. 
Alex Myers, Sec. 


For Prompt and Intelligent Service John ©. Giartman, Vice Pres. 
Send Your Business to the R. H. Edelen, Asst. Cashr. 
NORTHWEST TRUST & SAFE DEPOSIT co. 


COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE 


White Oak 


is a necessity if you desire that 
the frame of your boat shall 


FIRST: A Trust Company 

SECOND: A Savings Bank, 4%. 
THIRD: General Banking | 
FOURTH: Safe Deposit Vault — 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 


Desiacns sete . 
CopyriGcHts &c. Not only is it Strong, but it 
senc ct 1d descriptio s . 
qulekiy ascertain our opinion free whether en bends readily as required. 
invention is probably mT HANDBOOK on eten: 
tions stric 20) den ° 0 -ate 
sent trea ee tll securing patenta: 7 We can supply you any quantity 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the in any size. 
scientific Fmerican, EHRLICH-HARRISON 
A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.argest cir " e 
ce ation of any eclemtide ‘aby ati EUS $3 a R R A d Cc ti t Str t SEA 
year; four months Bold b A newsdenlers, 
P deks . K. Ave. an onnecticu ee 
MUNN & Co.s°v2rieey, New York cian g 
Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 


PIER 6---PHONE MAIN 792 
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ENGINEERS’ 


Packing, Gauge Glasses, Pipe-fittings, Paints, Waste, Tools, Condenser Tubes, Zinc Plates, Babbitt Metals, 
Plymouth Cordage, Deck Supplies, Marine Hardware, Fishermen’s Supplies, Gasoline Engines and Accessories 


PACIFIC NET & TWINE COMPANY 


PIER 2 AND PIER 6, SEATTLE 


be of substantial construction. 


SUPPLIES 


PIER 2---PHONE MAIN 5372 
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dition of affairs that really existed, and that which the 
“Erin” led the “British Columbia” to believe existed, no 
blame can be attributed to her. If the boom light had 
been of such a description and so situated, or if the 
vertical lights had been of such a description that it or 
they conveyed a reasonable intimation to the “British 
Columbia” of the true state of affairs, then I should have 
found that she had negligently contributed to the col- 
lision, but as the matter stands I am forced to the con- 
clusion that she was misled as to the nature and length 
of the tow, and also that the channel was unknown to 
her, improperly and dangerously blocked against her. 
The point is that the officers of the “British Columbia” 
were never placed in the position of being compelled to 
consider the taking of any other steps than those they 
did take on the facts as they were unfortunately made to 
appear to them. I can only reach the conclusion that this 
collision was occasioned by the “Erin’s” negligence in 
four particulars, viz: (1) showing misleading light (cf. 
the “Devonian” (1901 P, 221); (2) too long a tow; (3) 
insufficient lights on the boom; and (4) losing: control 
of the boom and blocking the channel, as to: Which this 
case is stronger against her than that of the “Athabasca” 
(1890) 45 Fed., 651; wherein that vessel was held justi- 
fied in breaking through a raft 1,200 feet long, in day- 
light, in the River Ste Marie. Some apt interesting cases 
on this question of the duties and respotisibilites attend- 
ant upon the towing of booms, rafts and low lying craft, 
are: The “Celicia A. Washburn” (1884), 19 Fed., 722; the 
“John M. Hay (1892), 52 Fed., 882; the “Gladiator” (1897), 
79 Fed., 445; the “Admiral Schley” (1902), 115 Fed., 378; 
the “Patience” (1908), 167 Fed., 855; N. Y. O. & W. Ry vs. 
Cornell Steamboat Co. (1911), 193 Fed., 380; and Harb. 
Commrs. of Montreal vs. the “Universe” (1906), 10 Ex., 352. 


As to the light that was carried on this boom, I have 
decided only that it was insufficient and have said nothing 
as to the number of lights that should have been carried 
on it, or on booms or rafts of varying lengths in these 
waters, because that is not a matter for me to decide, but 
is one to be brought to the attention of the Federal Gov- 
ernment by those interested, and this case shows the 
importance, and indeed urgency of the matter, not only 
for the benefit of mariners, shipowners and lumbermen, 
but for the protection of the travelling public. 

Victoria, B. C., (Signed) ARCHER MARTIN, 
28th February, 1913. Justice in Admiralty. 


WRECKS, CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
. REPORTS 

“MARIPOSA,” str., from Seward, Alaska, 
March 3, lost blade of propeller but proceeded to des- 
tination, where she was docked and repaired. 

“FORT BRAGG,” stm. schr., when entering San Francisco 
harbor on March 5, during dense fog, ran into the bktn. 
“James Tuft,” which was lying at anchor, and caused 
considerable damage. 

“BESSIE DOLLAR,” Br. str., when entering Oatau harbor 
on March 8, struck an uncharted rock. 


Extent of dam- 
age not reported. 


“JIM BUTLER,” str., from Tacoma for Seattle, ran ashore 
on Harbor island, Puget Sound, during a dense fog, but 
was later floated with assistance. 

“ROMA,” str., from Pt. San Luis, struck an unknown ob- 
ject while going into Esquimalt harbor on March 11 and 
lost three blades of her propeller. 
and repaired. 

“MINNESOTA,” str., from Yokohama for Seattle, caught 
fire at Yokohama in the sulphur cargo and considerable 
damage to the cargo resulted. It is reported that the 
steamer herself was not damaged. 


She was later docked 


Google 
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“JASON,” Nor. str., while loading cargo at San Francisco 
March 12 for Mexican ports, caught fire in the lumber 
cargo in the forward hold, but the fire was extinguished 
by the use of the ship’s pumps. Damage probably not 
heavy, as the loading of the cargo was completed with- 
out discharge and the steamer sailed without much loss 
of time. 

“ROBERT DOLLAR,” Br. str., while proceeding over the 
Columbia river bar on March 13, bound for Yokohama, 
this steamer struck the bar and carried away part of 
stern frame and rudder post. The steamer was taken to 
Seattle, where the cargo will be discharged and repairs 
made. 

“GEORuIAN,” str., from Norfolk for San Francisco, where 

she arrived on March 20, reports heavy weather during 
the passage and considerable damage about decks and 
upper works. 
“H. J. CORCORAN,” river str., before reported sunk in 
San Francisco harbor after collision with the str. “Semi- 
nole.” Divers are still working in an effort to locate 
the safe containing the bullion shipped from Selby’s 
Smelting Works. , 

“ALAMEDA,” str., "TELEGRAPH,” str. On April 25, 1912, 
the str. “Alameda” collided with the Colman dock and 
the str. “Telegraph” at Seattle, the “Telegraph” being 
sunk at the time. In a suit for recovery of the value of 
the “Telegraph” the court has fixed her value at $45,000. 
An appeal will undoubtedly be taken. 

“MIMI,” Ger. sp. Contract for the floating of this ship, 
before reported ashore on North Spit of the Columbia 
river, has been let and there is every prospect that the 
attempt will be successful. 

“MARIE,” Fr. sp., from San Francisca September 23 for 
Hull via Cork, March 5, was driven ashore in the North 
Sea and became a total loss. The ship was loaded with 
barley valued at about $100,000. Insured with the Wheat 
Tariff Association. Captain and crew saved. 

“LADY ELIZABETH,” Nor. bk., from Vancouver, B. C.. 
December 5, with lumber for Cape Town, is reported as 


having put into Stanley with four of the crew lost. The 
ship is not leaking. 


MOORE & SCOTT'S OIL BURNING SYSTEM FOR 
Ss. S. “REDONDO” 

The Puget Sound Machinery Depot, of Seattle, has re 
ceived a contract from the Kodiak Fisheries Co. to install 
the Moore & Scott high pressure fuel oil system on the 
steamer “Redondo,” now at Eagle Harbor. This system 
has proven very satisfactory wherever it has been in 
stalled, as the fire can be controlled right to the tip of the 
burner. It is also a great advantage as there is no steam 
or air required and it is absolutely noiseless. i 


The Puget Sound Machinery Depot expects to complete 
this work within seven days’ time. 


Durable Wire Rope Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Durable Rope for Coal Falls, Slings, 


Cargo Hoists, Hatch Lifts 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Co. 


Seattle San Francisco Portland 
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“Here is The Answer;’’ in 


Webster’s New International 
Dictionary-The Merriam Webster 


Even as you read this 
publication you _ likely 
question the meaning of 
some new word. A friend 
asks: “What makes 
mortar harden?" You 
seek the location of Loch 
Katrine or the pronun- 
ciation of jujutsu. What 
is the Monroe Doctrine? 
What is white coal?” etc., 
ete. YOU often long for 
a quick, accurate, ency- 
clopedic answer. This 
NEW CREATION is an 
encyclopedia—equivalent 
“in type matter to a 15 
volume set. It answers N 
all kinds of questions in . 
Language, History, Bi- SS 
ography, Fiction, Foreign Words, Trades, Arts and 
Sciences, with final authority. It is used as the stand- 
ard of the State Supreme Courts which can be said of 
no other dictionary. 


400,000 Words Defined. 2,700 Pages. 
6,000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. 


The only dictionary with the new divided page,— 
characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” WRITE for 
specimen Pages, Illustrations, Ete. Mention “Pacific 
Marine Review” and receive FREE a set of Pocket Maps. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CoO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
For Nearly 70 Years Publishers of the GENUINE WEBSTER DICTIONARIES 
Get the Best 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Ltd. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 


STEAMERS ctrtoniw  — catsian 


Matson 
Navigation 
Company 


Steamer HYADES leaves Puget Sound 
ports April 12th, 1913, taking freight, 
cold storage, express and mail direct 
for HONOLULU, KAHULUI, PORT 
ALLEN, KAANAPALI and HILO. 


Steamer HILONIAN leaves Puget Sound 
ports for the Hawaiian Islands May 
3rd, 1913. 


Regular Passenger and Freight Service 
from San Francisco to the Hawaiian 
Islands. 


Bookings and Reservations may be made 
at the Seattle Office. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


*  Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ltd. 


Comox VENTURE CAPILANO 
VADSO COQUITLAM 


OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT—GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE 


. “Camosun"” every Wednesday at 11 p. m. 


quit. 


Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River, Alert Bay, : L f 
Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Claxton, Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, PRINCE RUPERT, Port Simpson, 
*By special arrangement only. 


Nass River, GRANBY BAY. 


STEAMERS leave Company’s Wharf (foot of Carrall Street), Vancouver. 


S. 8 (from Victoria Tuesday midnight) for Alert Bay, Sointula, *Suquash, 
Port Hardy, Shushartie Bay, *Fisherman’s Cove, *Smith’s Inlet, Rivers Inlet, Namu, Ocean Ivalls, Bella Coola, *Kims- 


Bella Bella, China Hat, Swanson Bay, Warke 


Phone, Seymour 306 
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For freight and general infor- Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited, Vancouver 


mation apply to 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884 [|(The_Osaka Mercantile 8. 8. Co., Ltd.) FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting with Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & Puget Sound Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 
new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 15 knots speed. 


Canada Maru 
Tacoma Maru 


Panama Maru 


April 15th, 1913 
Seattle Maru 


April 29th, 1913 


To regular ports of call in Orient, including Manila. Freight forwarded 
to Siberia, -Korea and East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean 
ports and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting steamers from 


Japan. 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 
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FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


May 13th, 1913 
May 27th, 1913 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. — 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE 3 Brule Fast Freight Service ‘Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 


Hawaiian Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec National Railway 


Operating the Following 


ATLANTIC FLEET 


|. “AMERICAN"’—8,000 tons’. 
“CALIFORNIAN”—¥#,000 tons. 

» “DAKOTAN”—10,000 tons. 
“HAWATIAN”—8,000 tons. 
“KANSAN’'—12,000 tonsa, twin screw 

. “KENTUCKIAN”—10,000 tons. 

. “MINNESOTIAN”—10,000 tons. 
“OREGONIAN"”—8,000 tons. 

“TEXAN"—12,000 tons, twin screw. 


PACIFIC FLEET 

“ALASKAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

; “ARIZONAN"’—12,000 tonsa, twin screw. 
“COLUMBIAN”—1i2,000 tons, twin serew. 

; “MEXICAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “MISSOURIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

se screw. 


RAED nD rem 
rd 


DREAD RRM 
er rT Talal 


; 8. “HONOLULAN’—8,000 tons. 
. “LYRA”—6,000 tons (chartered). 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agent R. D. LAPHAM, Ag 


8 ent, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, : THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts. Kahului, T. H. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston. Mass 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland. 


W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia. 


“TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced labor; 
efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 
NEW YORK 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS UNITED STATES 
: EUROPEAN PORTS . Paley 
NEW ORLEANS MEX 
PUERTO MEXICO FOR MONTREAL SALINA CRUZ FOR . CENTRAL AMERICA . 
(Atlantic Terminus) TEXAS CITY (Pacific Terminus) ( 


PACIFIC PORTS OF 


SOUTH AMERICA 
HAVANA HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
ETC. ° CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 
Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S.S. Company, Canadian-Mexican Pacific S. S. Line 
or to C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


| We Design SH : PS oT ricating 
SEATTLE and Build Equipment to 


CONSTRUCTION = Suit Your Need 


INCLUDING 
& DRY DOCK _|_STEEL MERCHANT VESSELS, YACHTS, FIREBOATS, 
| __ DREDGES, STEAM WHALERS, CANNERY TENDERS 
COMPANY | 


Subeiee aaa on SHIP REPAIR WORK. Our complete facilities include @ 
i 


Railroad Ave. and Charles St. 


12,000 TON FLOATING DRYDOCK 
Seattle i | 


| (Largest and Most Modern on Pacific Coast) 


We have a thoroughly equipped mach a uni We m 
! e achine shop and foundry e manufacture 
° stationary and marine boilers.; : 
Washington | induced draft for any kind of bole ee TDRERU atone under -aatural, Un oe 
Oo w w mi 
fee eee ill be glad to consult with you at any time and give estimates 


Write or call on us, 
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Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, 
and to Europe. Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. Seattle to 
St. Paul without change. Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 


S. S. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VANCOUVER, B. C., ON APRIL 19TH, 1913, AND AT 
- REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 


Japan and China Canadian-Australasian Royal 


Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” leave Mail Line 
Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- 
kong and intermediate points. 


Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
lulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” leav- Hae 7 at a ReaaR ” oN pees A” and “NI- 
ing Vancouver’ for Hongkong April 16th, 1913, teamnsiip> San : 
and at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at AGARA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 


Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both directions. 


W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


H. 
For descriptive matter and de- R 
tailed information regarding ser- 

vices, call upon or write to any E 
Canadian Pacific Agent. J. 


@ : ; e 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
onnage ; (JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 
HEAD OFFICE, TOKYO, JAPAN [Flees 09 Venes| 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan ports and Shanghai, 
with direct connection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First- 
class passenger steamers with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 


Tamba Maru ooo... .ccccceceeseeeeeeeeeeseeee April 22nd, 1913. Gado Maru oo... ccecceeseseeeeesecceetsececseeseene May 20th, 1913 
Ava Maru oon cece ccccceeceeeseceeecenseneees May 6th, 1913 Yokohama Maru o0.0..........ccc.ccceeccecceeeceeee June 3rd, 1913 


Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 
European Line ....-ssssccsonsescsssscesssesssesssscencseeneee Fortnightly. Kobe-North Chima Litteecccccccsssssccscsssssssscsssecsessssese Weekly 


Australian Line Four Weekly Yokohama-North China Line................ Twice a Month 

Ombay Lime oun... sseesecesceceeen sescessesseeeseneeeses Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line ......... srttsseneeeererenne- Very Three Days 
Yokohama-Shanghai_Line.... sooseeeeee- EMI- Weekly Hakodate-Korsakoff Line............Five Times a Month 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line................ Four Weekly Kobe-Calcutta Line .........-.-ssccsscsscessesnesssesene Fortnightly 
Kobe-Vladivostock Line..........-.-..:..Lhree Weekly _ Kobe-Keelung Line......ssescccsssssecesneee Twice a Month 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Nor- 
thern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, COLMAN BLDG., SEATTLE 
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L. Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Boert eS ee Inspectors of 


Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
: Bow and Shackles to the Boat Builder 
~ Shackle Fitted Shackle Fittea Siam a 
to Rod to Strap 


This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 

Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 

sisi ace hee Nod ' out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
‘cooks © aS 

atte “a A to any f Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device 


Shackles to. any JAMES R. RAYMOND 
8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 
D 
ook. C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay St. San Francisco 
Hook Attached PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 


Fore River Shipbuilding Company 
NAVAL AND MERCHANT VESSELS 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


QUINCY 


MASS. 


— 
= 
— 
= 


PHONE, MAIN OFFICE, MISSION 6000 PHONE, CITY OFFICE, KEARNEY 5252 


UNION IRON WORKS CO. 
Engineers and Shipbuilders 
STATIONARY AND MARINE ENGINES AND BOILERS 


Best Facilities for the Prompt and Economical Execution of All Marine Repair Work. Estimates Furnished 


oe e Works and Main Office, 20th and Michigan Streets 
Mining Machinery City Office, Insurance Bldg., $11 California St. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


When you hear it in connection with a typewriter it means the 


UNDERWOOD 


IT’S THE WORLD’S CHAMPION FOR 


SPEED AND ACCURACY 


, 
Holds every world’s record since tests began. “The Machine You Will, Eventually Buy” 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


816 THIRD AVENUE Branches in All Principal Cities 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ALMY “ise BOILER 
Light, Compact, Durable 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 


W. W. McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent, Send for New Catalogue PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
66 West Marion 8t., Seattle, Was 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


patent CHERUB IL” SHIP LOG 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 


“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker’s Patent “Trident” er “Neptune” Ship-Log 


rom ihe nut Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 
Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candlepower of 
their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 
used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 
erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one full car- 
bide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


Larger Type Buoys Are The Equal of Lightships 


Manufactured by 


The International Marine Signal Co., Ltd. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


WELGH & COMPANY Shipping s Commission Merchants 


Google 


A Well Latticated 
Rod Means —_C. E 


Low Friction Load. 

Unworn Rods. 

Long Service from 
Packing. 


“PALMETTO” 


keeps the rod thor- 

oughly lubricated ‘as 

each single strand of 

which it is made acts 

as a separate reservoir 

of graphite grease lu- 
ricant. 


That is why ‘‘PALMETTO”’ gives 
much longer and more satisfactory 
service than any other packing. 
Send for free working sample. It will show you what a well lubricated packing will do. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
GREENE, TWEED & CO., 109 puaXt S83ie"New YorK 
For Sale by LEWIS, ANDERSON, FOARD & CO., Seattle, Tacoma 


ANITOWOC MARINE BOILER 


“‘The Kind That Don’t Wear Out’’ 


Boilers Designed 
and Constructed to Meet Govern- 
ment Requirements 


Manitowoc Boiler Works Co., 


Marine 4 i onsin 
Boiler Specialists Manitowoc, Wisc 
Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coas 


BURN CONTINUOUSLY 


FROM 80 TO 865 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT ATTEN- 
TION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Illumination Economical and Reliable in Operation 


Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian and United 


States Light House Departments for Channel and Harbor Light- 
ing; over 220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


SAFETY GAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


2 Rector Street, New York City 


‘ al. 
Pacific Coast Agent, H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, C 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


Frank Waterhouse & Co. Inc. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS, AGENTS AND BROKERS 
— eee VW NE! AWARDS 


Importers of British Columbia Wellington, Household, Bunker Coal and Bri 
Agents for Marine, Fire and Liability Insurance of All Descriptions. 

Managing Owners of ARLINGTON DOCK Co., Wharfage and Storage. 
Distributing Agents for Studebaker, Garford and Lippard Stewart Auto Trucks and Automobiles, 


GENERAL AGENTS OF 
“THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY” 


With four-weekly sailings by first-class Passenger ands freight steamers from Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and 
Vancouver to all Points in the ORIENT, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS and EUROPE, 


“THE BANK LINE LIMITED” 


With regular monthly steamers from Tacoma, Seattle and Vancouver to JAPAN, 


CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 
MANAGING OWNERS OF 
TACOMA-VANCOUVER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


With Regular Sailings Between Puget Sound and British Columbia Points, 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & CO., Inc. 


es 632-645 Central Building, Seattle, Washington 
acific Cola Storage Bullding S11 Hearst Building 506 Con 
Tacoma, Washington Chicago IIL. Portland. onan 
512 Bastion Street 905 Dominion Trust Bullding 
Victoria, B, CG Vancouver, B, Cs 


Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Limited 


Switzerland Marine Insurance Co., Limited 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL, General Agent 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL, 


Google 
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FOR MARINE SERVICE USE 


“% Goodrich ©& 
Hose =~ Packing 


MARINE DECK HOSE SHEET PACKING 

SAND SUCKER HOSE SUPERHEAT PACKING 

DREDGE SUCTION HOSE GASKETS—ALL GRADES AND SHAPES 
STEAM HOSE DUCK PACKING—PUMP, PISTON 
WATER HOSE AND VALVE ROD 

FIRE HOSE ALSO—DREDGING SLEEVES AND 
HOSE COUPLING RUBBER FLOOR COVERING 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


THE B.-F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
Commission Merchants, Shipping and General Agents 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 
AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd, The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 
Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, &c. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 


= oo 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SU®PLIES 


Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


MARINE SPECIALTIES 


VALVES PACKING PIPE WORK 
MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM ® 


Office & Store: 318-320 ist Ave. E. I, Garrett, Pres, 


So. ° 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass, St., W. T. S, Garrett, Sec. Boiler Test Pumps 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


Nelson Z. Graves 
Built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION, | 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDERS OF 


Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, elther afloat or knocked down for shipment. 
: CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Day Phone Main 1250 Night Phone hen, 1291 
The Olson = Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Inc. 
EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 


Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers. 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


84 Bell Street BOILER REPAIRS Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RAINIER BEER to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 


“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 
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A few EXAMPLES of 


66 95 
the justly celebrated 
8-Day, HIGH-GRADE 


Beautiful Case s— Finished 


Bronze—Old Brass, Etc. 

Ship’s Bell or Regular Hour 

and Half Hour, Suitable 
for Finest Residences, 


Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 1 


Tambour—Style 2 

Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., 

‘ to select from. Also many fine Models of 
Mahogany Cases. 

Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. 

$$$ boss comanding the best. 


Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in J P 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion. Prices fron, 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


Presentation Purposes 


The “Ship's Bell" Clocks are especially desirabte 
use fa fine Residences, Clubs, ete, Put up in 
attractive cases for uxe On inantels, ete, 


i IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 
nacht alan 


for 


The Small “Ship's Bell” Clock in 
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pump efficiency, and at the same time 
decrease cost for up-keep ? © 
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that 


Nearest 
perfect 


quickly 

destroy of any 
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H. B 
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Panama Railroad Steam Tug “BOLIVAR,” 
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Scotch and Firebox 
Marine Boilers 
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LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR RIVER 
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Robert Dollar, Chairman of the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, is 
so earnest and fair-minded that his views on the many 
subjects with which he is familiar are always interest- 
ing and valuable. The following remarks were made 
by Mr. Dollar at a dinner given by the Foreign Trade 


Department on April 29: 

This gathering is different from any ever held in 
this city, as we have met to discuss foreign trade. 

Our Government and Chambers of Commerce send 
men at great expense to foreign countries to study 
conditions. Foreign trade in its incipiency can 
best be started by an effort such as this to show 
our people its benefit and importance to our nation. 
It is proper to tell you of the great handicaps that the 
American merchants labor under. 

1. We have to get foreign ships to carry our trade. 
I have worked hard and had hoped to see American 
ships carrying our foreign trade, but I have given that 
up completely and am satisfied now that J will never 
live to see it. ; 

2. Our banks do not finance foreign trade business. 

3. Our insurance companies do not insure it. 

In all those vital adjuncts to commerce we must go 
to foreign nations, who are our competitors, to make 
it possible to do business. Our Congress has com- 
Pletely legislated the American ships in the foreign 
trade off the ocean. Having done this with our own 
ships, last session a vicious bill was introduced to try 
to harass and increase the cost of foreign ships engag- 
ing in our trade, thereby making us pay higher rates 
of freight. In banking, over 90 per cent of the drafts 
are sent through foreign banks, and when we insure 
our cargoes we have to go to London to do it. Is it 
any wonder that we are not doing more foreign trade? 

When the question is asked: “What is the commerce 
of San Francisco?” the only Way we Can answer it so 
as to be understood throughout the world is to say that 
last year our imports were $62,744,188. Our exports 
Were $54,707,850, and the tonnage entering and clear- 
Ng was 15,692,990 tons. It would convey no meaning 
and would be no answer to tell them that the retail 
trade of Market street amounted to so many dollars. 
Such statistics are not even available, so that in the 
eves of the world, the extent of our intercourse with 
the outside world is the all-important subject. 

This is the excuse that the Chamber of Commerce 
has to offer for having established a Foreign ‘Trade 
Department. Having stated the importance, it will be 
M order to tell you what they have done. 

Ist. The Chamber has given us a large room, with 
Mr. C. W. Burks as secretary, and a stenographer. 

2nd. We have a library where any information may 
be obtained of any country or commodity. 

3rd. We have been in communication with our con- 
Suls in every part of the globe, and we have reecived 
hundreds of Ietlers from them. By this means San 
Francisco has been advertised in a way to reach peo- 
Ple who never would have heard of us. 

4th. We have used every effort to induce foreign 


Steamship lines to extend their service here. 
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Sth. Through the efforts of the Foreign Trade De- 
partment, all foreign steamship companies plying in 
and out of this port have been induced to adopt a uni- 
form size bill of lading, which means a great saving 
of time and expense to foreign trade merchants. 

6th. We have been endeavoring to secure modifica- 
tions of tariffs in several countries, thereby making 
trade possible. 

7th. The members of our foreign trade committee 
have not been idle. Mr. John Rosseter, vice-chairman 
of the committee and manager for W. R. Grace & Co., 
has just returned from more than six months’ absence 
in Europe, South and Central America and Mexico, en- 
deavoring to develop trade with those countries, and 
also to establish a steamship line. Mr. James Otis, of 
the firm of Otis, McAllister & Co., is now in South 
America on a similar mission. Mr. Wm. M. Bunker is 
now in India and for a year will visit many countries 
and endeavor to increase our commerce. Mr. J. B. 
Havre has recently returned from an extended trip 
to South America, thereby increasing our trade with 
that continent. 

Last year I visited Japan, China, the Philippines 
and Europe, and as a result some trade developed that 
did not previously exist. Those visits were not junket- 
ing trips, but were undertaken for the development of 
trade and commerce, there being no expense to the 
Chamber, as each one paid his own expenses. 


Japan 


There is nothing small about the committee when it 
assigns to me the duty of telling you of the commerce 
of Japan, China, the Philippines and Malay states. 
Bear in mind that this takes in more than one quarter 
of the human race. Primarily our trade with the Japa- 
nese was in manufactured goods, but since their late 
war they have taken a leaf out of our book and adopted 
a high protective tariff. This became necessary for 


two reasons: 
First, on account of the tremendous war debt, neces- 


sitating heavy taxation. 
Second, they wanted Japan to become a great manu- 
facturing country. In this they have succeeded. 
Now the great bulk of our exports is raw material, 
but we continue still to buy from them on an increas- 
ing scale, so that the balance of trade is very much 


against us. 
Last vear San Francisco bought from Japan $25,884,698 
Japan purchased from us..............0.. 18,182,316 


Leaving a balance of trade against us of $7,702,382 

Of recent years our exports to them have completely 
changed from manufactured articles to raw material, 
but the general trade of Japan with the world has 
increased by leaps and bounds. 

The Japanese have paid particular attention to their 
merchant marine by assistance in subsidies and other- 
wise, so that now they are carrying their products to 
every part of the world. If we had any American 
ships in the foreign trade they would be formidable 
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competitors, but seeing we have none and not likely 
to have any, we are not affected. 


China 


The formation of a republic like our own, con- 
trolled by men educated in this country, having to a 
very great degree our manners and customs, gives us 
a prestige and advantage that no others have. 


They have all the natural resources which make any 
nation truly great. As to minerals, German scientists 
who were sent to investigate say they have more coal 
than all the rest of the world put together. I cannot 
give you a better idea of its undeveloped state than 
to say that they imported from Japan last year one and 
a half million tons of coal. Enough iron ore is in 
sight to assure an unlimited supply for centuries. 


In agriculture, the richness and productiveness of 
the soil can best be shown by the fact that the Chi- 
nese have produced enough to feed five hundred mil- 
lion of people. Now that a market is opened, and 
since they have got the means of transportation, they 
are producing what sells the best, so a great many of 
the products of the soil which were unknown before 
will find their way to foreign countries. 
time to name a few of those. 


Soya Beans: The exportation two years ago was 
so great that fifty-two large tramp steamers were char- 
tered at one time to carry this product to Europe. 

Sessimum Seed: A commodity unknown in com- 
merce a few years ago; from Hankow alone they ex- 
ported 300,000 tons. I may say that the oil from it is 
the best substitute for our olive oil. 

Raw cotton is exported extensively to Japan. 

I have mentioned Hankow. It is about the geo- 
graphical center of China and is nearly seven hun- 
dred miles from the ocean, where for eight months of 
the year our largest cargo steamers can go. One- 
seventh of the human race live on this mighty Yang- 
tsze river and its tributaries. Like the Nile, it over- 
flows its banks every year, thereby making the soil 
very rich. When the purchasing power of the people 
is increased, as it will be, it goes beyond man’s com- 
prehension even to estimate what the enormous com- 
merce of this magnificent valley will be, as the de- 
mands of its inhabitants will increase as they get 
more money, and if we go after it, what our share of 
that enormous commerce will be is also beyond our 
highest hopes. We will not have a walkover, however, 
as Great Britain, Germany and Japan are all fully 
alive to the possibilities, and their brightest mer- 
chants are already on the spot. I ask you merchants 
to take advantage of this golden opportunity, not by 
staying at home and writing letters or sending circu- 
lars in a language the people can’t read, but by send- 
ing the very best and brightest men in your employ. 
This is a man’s job. Don’t send a boy. 

Manufactures are springing up all over the coun- 
try. The Chinese are going into the production of 
cotton cloths, and while quantities of the raw mate- 
rial go to Japan, cotton mills are consuming a large 
quantity. Iron is being produced there and some of 
it finds its way to this country, so I would urge on 
you to look into the great and varied opportunities. 

As to the stability of the Chinese, when the revo- 
lution broke out every native bank closed its doors. 
But I have yet to hear of any firm which lost a cent. 
Imagine if a revolution broke out in these Pacific 
states and every bank closed its doors, what would 


I have only 
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be the result and could it be possible to get out of 
it without a heavy loss? 
The Philippines 

Recently it was my privilege to go all over the 
Philippine islands, the object being to see what of 
their commodities we could introduce here and what 
we could sell them. I got a very favorable impression 
of the possibilities of increasing our trade. Much of 
our manufactures could be sold and we could import 
much more from them. Ten years ago they bought 
from us $10,775,000. Last year they bought from us 
$20,600,000, an increase of 100 per cent, and I claim 
this is only a commencement. 

In 1905 we bought from them $12,658,000. Last year 
we bought from them $21,500,000, an increase of near- 
ly 100 per cent. 

In discussing the commerce of those islands we 
cannot separate from it this foolish talk of independ- 
ence. When Woodrow Wilson was elected President 
this talk was renewed, and as a result business was 
paralyzed. The last few months it has been recover- 
ing. Any one who has been there some time and 
studied the situation has arrived at the same conclu- 
sicn, namely, that they are not ready to govern them- 
selves. Even with the strong guiding hand of our 
Government, it is no easy matter to keep them straight. 
The Philippine politicians are the only ones who are 
clamoring for independence. The real meaning of it 
is that they want to get their hands in the public 
treasury. While I am on this subject I might explain 
the manner of government. 

The municipal government is entirely Filipino. The 
assembly is also entirely Filipino. The commission, 
or upper house, has eight members, four Filipinos and 
four Americans, the Governor having the deciding 
vote. Then they have the protection of the United 


States army and navy. When the Americans went to - 


the islands there were no roads worthy of the name. 
Now, on every island, there are good automobile 
roads, good harbors, wharves, lighthouses and aids to 
navigation that are second to those of no part of our 


own country. At great cost we have made it possible 


for every boy and girl to get an education, teaching 
them English so that they now can communicate with 
each other, as in Spanish times the people of one prov- 
ince could not understand the dialect of the neighbor- 
ing province. ‘They never were so well off before and 
never would be as well off if we left them to their 
fate. But I am sure that I voice the sentiment of all 


true Americans when I say that from that rich posses- 
sion we should never haul down our flag. 


Lieutenant-Commander W. V. Tomb, U. S. N., has 
been ordered to relieve Lieutenant B. G. Barthalow, 
U. S..N., as officer in charge of the Branch Hydro- 
graphic Office in San Francisco. Lieutenant Bartha- 
low is to be promoted to the grade of Lieutenant-Com- 
mander and is due for sea service, having been on 
shore duty for more than two years. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Tomb’s last duty was at the naval station at 
Olongapo, P. I, 


-_—__ SS 


_ Dear Old Lady (with a view to a little moral teach- 
ing)—Now, do either of you little boys say naughty 
words? 


Elder Brother—Well, mum, I ain’t much of a ’and 


at it myself, but young Bill here is a treat. Cuss for 
the lady, Bill.—Butterfly, 
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S. S. “SANTA CRUZ” 


The “Santa Cruz”, first of the new American line of 
steamers to be operated between New York and San 
Francisco and Puget Sound by the Atlantic & Pacific 
Steamship Co., arrived at San Francisco on her maiden 
voyage April 4th, and at Seattle April 15th. 

The “Santa Cruz” is of 5,081 tons gross and 3,284 
tons net, and has a dead weight carrying capacity of 
7,000 tons when on 24 feet draft. ‘The principal di- 
mensions of the new steamer are: Length, overall 
398 feet; depth, 28 feet 6 inches. ; 
The “Santa Cruz” is equiped with the Dahl system 
of oil burners and carries 446,950 gallons of fuel 
oil. The steamer’s speed is rated at 14 knots, but the 
officers of the ship stated that much better than this 
was made on the vessel’s initial trip. 

A full cargo of freight was carried from New York 
to San Francisco and Puget Sound, and the voyage 
to San Francisco was made in the remarkably fast 
time of 49 days. The “Santa Cruz” also carried a 
large cargo of freight and a full list of passengers 
from San Francisco to Seattle, the voyage covering 
64 hours. : 

The steamer sailed from Seattle for San Francisco 
and New York via Callao, Mollendo, Iquique, Val- 
paraiso and Montevideo on April 22nd, and is to carry 
freight and passengers between Seattle and San Fran- 
cisco and the ports named. 

The accommodations on the steamer are exception- 
ally fine, the principal feature being that the state- 
rooms are arranged for two passengers only. 

The “Santa Cruz” is expected to sail again from New 
York for San Francisco and Puget Sound in July, to 
be followed by the new steamers of the line at monthly 
intervals, namely: S. S. “Santa Clara,” in August; S, 
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S. “Santa Catalina” in Sep- 
tember and §. S. “Santa Ce- 
cillia” in October, and 
thereafter monthly service 
will be maintained until 
the opening of the Panama 
Canal, after which time the 
steamers will be operated 
through the canal on a bi- 
weekly schedule. 

The steamers are all con- 
structed with a view to 
carrying Puget Sound lum- 
ber to the Atlantic coast 
and in anticipation of this 
move W. R. Grace & Co., 
General Agents of the line, 
have established a Pacific 
coast lumber department in 
their New York office, plac- 
ing it in charge of Mr. Nor- 
man Vincent, formerly of 
Seattle. 


The other three steamers 
will have a capacity of 10,- 
000 tons. All four vessels 
are of the highest type 
with all the latest improve- 
ments and were built in 
Cramp’s Yards at Philadel- 
phia. 
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NEW VESSELS FOR SPAIN 


Not alone satisfied with rehabilitating the Spanish 
Navy by the immediate construction of three 15,000- 
ton battleships, a number of gun boats, destroyers and 
other craft, Spain is taking energetic steps to develop 
a merchant marine. In this instance we have another 
example of a government encouraging in place of hin- 
dering, and fostering rather than burdening its ships: 

Messrs. Pinillos-Izquierdo & Co. of Cadiz, in addi- 
tion to maintaining a coastwise service, have a regular 
trans-atlantic service between Cadiz, United States, 
West Indies and South American ports. This com 
pany’s fleet has recently been augmented by another 
large modern steamer. 

The Compania Transatlantica, of Barcelona, we Ur 

derstand, has improved its service more than any 
steamship company in that region. Two freight and 
passenger steamers, of 15,000 tons each, are now being 
built for this company in England, and when completed 
will ply between Cadiz and Buenos Aires. These ves 
sels have a speed of 18% knots and are expected 10 
make the trip from Cadiz to the Rio de la Plata in 13 
days. They have a combination of alternating engines 
and turbines capable of developing 12,000 H. P. 
; Spain is diligently fostering commerce between 
Spanish ports and South America and has already 
found a large and increasing market for her products 
in the Latin-American countries. 

Despite this and the trade policies of other European 
petons in South America, what has been done by the 
United States? Nothing. And nothing will be done 


until es sees fit to deal wisely and equitably with 
our shipowners and our merchant marine. 
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THE “AQUITANIA” LATEST ADDITION TO THE CUNARD FLEET 


The “Aquitania”’, the newest and _ largest of the 
Cunard Steamship Company’s express steamers for 
the Atlantic service, which was launched Monday, 
April 21, from the yard of John Brown & Co., Ltd., 
Clydebank, Scotland, combines, in her design and con- 
struction, the experience and invaluable information 
deduced from the construction and performance of 
the “Lusitania” and “Mauretania,” and the many other 


INNER BOTTOM OF S, S, “AQUITANIA” 


famous ships that have preceded her under the 
Cunard flag. Each succeeding vessel built for the 
company during the seventy-three years of its exist- 
ence has in one way or another marked an advance 
on its immediate predecessor. 

The new Cunarder is the largest vessel ever floated 
from a British shipbuilding yard, her principal dimen- 


sion being as follows: 


Length, 901 feet. 
Breadth, 97 feet. 
Depth from keel to boat deck, 92 feet 6 inches. 

Gross tonnage, 47,000 tons. 

The designed speed is 23 knots and there are ac- 
aaa for 3,250 passengers and a crew of 
In order to lay down the leviathan the whole face 
of the yard had to be changed. The ground on which 
the ship Was to be built had to be specially prepared 
and strengthened, piled and cross-piled. Over the 
cross-piles were placed layers of steel plates, then 
quantities of cement, it being essential that the ground 
Should not yield an inch at any point. 

New crane systems had to be installed for lifting 
the heavier materials on to the wider, longer slip. 

The same berth was used as that upon which the 
“Lusitania” was built, but owing to the much greater 
length of the “Aquitania” the preparation of the 
ground had to be considerably extended. 

The area of the sliding ways was about 10,000 


square feet, and the pressure about 2.6 tons per 


square foot. 
In addition to the preparations in the yard the 


river had to be deepened and widened, and the build- 
ers’ fitting-out basin at Clydebank has also had to be 
dredged in order to accommodate the liner during 


completion. 
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A Ship Within a Ship 

An important feature in the “Aquitania”, as in the 
“Lusitania” and “Mauretania”, is that extending 
throughout the most vulnerable parts, there is that great 
desideratum, a ship within a ship. In other words, 
there are two shells, the inner as well as the outer 
shell, both being watertight. The space between the 
outer and inner skins averages about 15 feet, and at 
short intervals there are bulkheads dividing this in- 
tervening space into relatively small compartments. 
It will be understood, therefore, that any fracture 
of the outer shell due to collision will result in the 
ingress of the sea being limited to a small area at 
the side of the ship. In addition to this important 
provision, there are sixteen bulkheads extending 
athwartship from the port to starboard side. 

It might be thought that this combined system of 
transverse and longitudinal vertical watertight sub- 
division was in itself sufficient safeguard against 
flooding, but further provision has been made by the 
development of the system of fitting watertight decks 
which was introduced into the construction of the 
“Lusitania” and “Mauretania”. 

It will thus be seen that from a point of view of 
strength the “Aquitania” embodies the main features 
of the “Lusitania” and “Mauretania”, with additions 
consequent upon increased beam and _ length. The 
“Aquitania” will also be fitted with Frahm’s Anti- 
Rolling Tanks, which have proved so successful in 


the “Laconia”. 
The passenger accommodation will be provided on 


SHOWING LONGITUDINAL BULKHEADS OF 
Ss, Ss. “AQUITANIA” 


a scale commensurate with the great size of the ship. 
The first-class public rooms will include: 

Drawing Room 

Hall and Galleries 


Lounge | On “A” Deck 


Smoking Room 
Verandah Cafes 


Foyer ] 
Restaurant | ae 

Grill Room ponte eek 
Dining Saloon J 


There will also be a gymnasium and swimming bath. 
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The second class public room include: 
Drawing Room, 
Lounge, 
Smoking Room, 
Dining Saloon. 
The public rooms and promenade decks (both open 
and covered) allotted to third class will all be of the 
most generous dimensions, 


There are altogether eight decks on which pas- 
sengers are carried. 
Plenty of Lifeboats 
The division of the ship into watertight compart- 
ments is much more extensive than is required by 
any regulations, and exceptional conditions might 
therefore have been obtainable in connection with the 


S. S. “AQUITANIA” 


lifeboats, but the Cunard Company, fifteen months 
ago, submitted their plans to the Board of Trade for 
an installation of lifeboats to accommodate every pas- 
senger on board. Two motor lifeboats will also be 
provided. 

In addition to the “Aquitania” the Cunard Company 
has two other new liners—the “Andania” and the 
“Alaunia”—in course of completion and a third, the 
“Transylvania”, is on the stocks. Of these, the two 
former, of 13,000 tons, are to run in the Canadian 
service, and will be in commission this summer. They 
carry second cabin and third-class passengers only, 
and have been designed especially for the Canadian 
trade. There is one notable addition to their accom- 
modation, a gymnasium, which has warranted its in- 
clusion in the design from its popularity on the com- 
pany’s ships in the United States services. 

The “Transylvania” is destined for the Mediter- 
ranean service, and will be of about 14,000 tons. 

AMERICAN SHIPYARDS HAVE MORE WORK 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


Returns received by the Bureau of Navigation of 
the Department of Commerce indicate that the current 
fiscal year will show an output of American shipyards 
greater than for any of the past four years, and equal 
to the average annual output for any series of active 
years of construction. For the 9 months ending March 
31, the merchant vessels built in the United States and 
officially numbered by the Department comprised 1,- 
1414 of 260,265 gross tons, compared with 1,051 of 
151,341 gross tons for the corresponding nine months 
a year ago. As the spring and early summer are gen- 
erally the season of greatest progress, the output for 
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the year is expected to reach 400,000 tons. Steel steam- 
ers built aggregate 151,507 tons, compared with 75,507 
tons for the corresponding 9 months a year ago. Ship- 
building on the Great Lakes shows little change, but 
the total output on the Atlantic seaboard has increased 
from 64,522 tons to 161,061 tons. Wood sailing vessels 
show a decrease and form only a small fraction—11,- 
971 tons—of the total for the United States. 


S. 8S. “TACOMA” LAUNCHED 

Seattle and Tacoma are both rejoicing over the prog- 
ress made with the construction of the S. S. “Tacoma,” 
building for service between these ports, and which 
is rapidly nearing completion at the yards of the Se- 
attle Construction and Drydock Company. 

On May 4, the S. S. “Tacoma” was launched from 
this company’s yard before a very large attendance. 
The vessel was christened by Miss Florence Lister, 
daughter of Governor Ernest Lister of the State of 
Washington. 

The S. S. “Tacoma,” which is the sixth vessel the 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company has built 
for the Inland Navigation Company, is 221 feet in 
length, beam 30 feet and depth 10 feet. Power is fur- 
nished by two Ballin Water-tube boilers and a four- 
cylinder triple-expansion engine. The Ballin Water- 
tube boilers have proved very successful indeed and 
have been installed in many vessels built by the Se- 
attle Construction and Drydock Company. 

We understand that the “Tacoma” is about 96 per 
cent completed and will be ready for service about 
June 1. 

The “Tacoma,” which is the largest vessel operated 


by the Inland Navigation Company, will have accom- 
modations for 1,500 passengers. 


NOW READY FOR SERVICE 


The new coastwise steamship “San Ramon” the lat 
est addition to the E. J. Dodge Company’s fleet, aver- 
aged 11.8 knots an hour on her trial trip, held on San 
Francisco bay April 30. The machinery worked to 
the owners’ entire satisfaction. The vessel was built 
by Messrs. Kruse & Banks, of North Bend, Ore., and 
the engines were made by the United Engineering 
Works of San Francisco. 

‘The “San Ramon”, which will engage in the passen- 
ger and freight trade between San Francisco, Astoria 
and Portland with occasional trips to Southern Cali- 
fornia ports, has a capacity for 1,000,000 feet of lumber 
and accommodations for 48 passengers. She will be 
commanded by Captain T. A. Jamiesen, who has been 


in the employ of the E. J. Dodge Company for some 
length of time. 


The new steamship is 210 feet long, with 41 feet 6 
inches beam and 18 feet 6 inches depth. The cabins, 
which are located amidships, are fitted with hot and 
cold running water, electric lights and fans. ‘ 

The other vessels of this line are the “St. Helens’, 
“Northland,” “Rochelle,” Phoenix” and “Vanguard. 


During the month of March, 1913, the foreign shiP- 
ments from the port of Tacoma, Wash., reached a total 
of $1,935,039, including $23,907 shipped to British Co- 
lumbia and $247,100 shipped to Japan, China, Manila, 
South America and Europe. Coastwise shipments 


amounted to $1,147,459, including $21,448 to Alaska 
and $336,690 to Honolulu and New York. 


————— 
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SUBMARINE TORPEDO BOAT “H-1" LAUNCHED AT 
THE YARDS OF THE UNION IRON WORKS Co. 


Under the directions of Mr. W. R. Sands, represent- 
the Electric Boat Company, officials of the Union 
Ton Works Company, Assistant Naval Constructor 


lexander H. Van Keuren, representing the Navy De- 
Partment, and Lieutenant J. W, Lewis, U. S. N., the 
launchep earine Torpedo Boat “H-1” was successfully 
Pany of tk the yards of the Union Iron Works Com. 
Rec Francisco on May 7. 

Vitations to the launching were issued to officials 
raneisee ytd Navy, Foreign Consuls on duty in San 
Others,» ederal, State and City officials, and many 
rest, eal Meakins, niece of John A. McGregor, 
ened the of the Union Iron Works Company, christ- 

Submarine “H-1.” 
© Principal dimensions of this Vessel are: 


Breadth Pee OES SR RG soe Sig blo Bic er rhe 
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The Propelling machin- 
ery consists of heavy oil en- 
Sines of the Diesel type— 
450 H. P.. When submerged 
the vessel will be propelled 
by motors of 160 H. P. 

This is one of the newest 
type of submarines now be- 
ing constructed for the 
Navy Department. A sister 
ship, “H-2,” which is now 
on the ways at the yards 
of the Union Iron Works, 
will be launched in about 
four weeks. These vessels 
are to be put through the 
builders and Government 
Official trials, which are to 
take place in San Francisco 
Harbor before final deliy- 
ery to the Government. 


Tests include speed runs 
on the surface with heavy 
oil engines (of the Diesel 
type) at 14 knots, speed 
runs submerged with the 
use of storage batteries at 
12 knots, diving tests and 
submerged runs including 
24-hour continuous engine 
run, and a submerged test 
of 200 feet depth. This lat- 
ter test is required by the 
Government to insure the 
stability of the hull. 

These vessels are equip- 
ped with four torpedoes, 
also carrying four in re- 
serve on the battery deck, 
and are intended for coast 
defense work, but they are 
also equipped for sea duty 
and with their own power 
and equipment can make a 
run of about 2,000 miles in 
open sea. These submarines 
are equipped with a double set of periscopes, which 
enable the commanding officer to have a clear view 
from all sides of the vessel while the boat is running 
under water. The submarine signal apparatus is also 
installed by which the navigating officer can detect the 
approach of other vessels while running submerged. 
The “H-1” is designed to carry a crew of twenty en- 
listed men and two officers and is fitted with state- 
rooms, living quarters and galley, so that the ship is 
self-supporting during long runs. Fresh air is sup- 
plied from compressed air compartments installed in 


the vessels. 


Depot Quartermaster’s Office, 3122 Arcade Building, 
Seattle, Wash., May 6, 1913. Sealed proposals, in tripli- 
cate, will be received here until 11 o’clock a. m., Pa- 
cific time, May 26, 1913, for constructing two water- 
tight steel cable tanks, on pile foundation, at Seattle, 
Wash. Additional information and blanks will be 
furnished by Major H. J. Gallagher, Depot Quarter- 


master. 
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S.S. “VATERLAND” AND S.S. “IMPERATOR” NEW STEAMERS FOR 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


The S. S. “Vaterland,” of the Hamburg-American Line, 
the largest steamer in the world, was successfully 
launched at the yards of Blohm & Voss at Hamburg, 
April 30th. The new liner was christened by Prince 
Rupprecht, under the direction of Prince Regent Lud- 
wig of Bavaria, in the presence of a notable gathering. 
She will enter the regular Transatlantic service in the 
spring of 1914. The “Vaterland” is the second of three 


sister ships. The first of these to be launched, the 
“Imperator,” will sail on her maiden voyage May 24th, 


Ss. Ss. “EUROPA” WHICH HAS BEEN RENAMED 
Ss. S. “VATERLAND” 


arriving at New York, May 31st. The third ship, to be 
the largest of the three, is now under construction. 
In her general construction the “Vaterland” closely 


PTE ne 


a 


SECTION OF SMOKESTACK OF S. S. “IMPERATOR” 


resembles her sister ship, the “Imperator.” Both ships 
have been built with an inner-skin, forming a double 
hull which is carried high above the water line. These 
hulls are constructed of heavy steel plates of unusual 
strength. Some idea of the “Vaterland’s” hull may be 
gained from the fact that more than 1,500,000 rivets 
weighing two pounds each have been used in her con- 
struction. As an additional precaution the steel plates 
were riveted together and the walls completed before 
the port-holes were cut by a new process employing 
the acetylene torch. 

The “Vaterland,” like the “Imperator,” will be 
equipped with searchlights of over 80,000 candle- 
power, the largest ever constructed, which will be car- 
ried high up on the foremast. These searchlights will 
be visible for thirty miles at sea, and will enable the 
lookout to illuminate on object at a distance of seven 
miles. Both the “Vaterland” and the “Imperator” are 
supplied with two crows’ nests, the upper one being 
170 feet above the level of the water, enabling the look- 
out to discern objects many miles distant. The great 
liner will be equipped with eighty-four lifeboats 
which will accommodate all on board. Two of these 
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‘ HANGING MAMMOTH RUDDER OF §. S. “IMPERATOR” BPS. ._. 


U. S. A. MOTOR-TANK VESSELS 


lifeboats will be high-powered motor boats, capable 
of towing the others. The motor boats are equipped 
with wireless apparatus, working over a range of 
200 miles. 

The great size of these vessels has made possible 
the most complete system of bulkheads and water- 
tight compartments ever installed on any ship. The 
bulkheads, which are both longitudinal and_ trans- 
verse, are of exceptional strength. The communicat- 
Ing doors throughout the ships are controlled from 
the bridge. As a further safeguard, these steel com- 
partments have been completely flooded with water 
to test their efliciency under extreme conditions. In 
view of the unusual number and strength of these 
compartments, safety is more completely assured than 
in ships of smaller dimensions. 

The principal dimensions of the “Imperator” and 
the “Vaterland” are as follows: 

S. S. “Imperator”: Length, 919 feet; beam, 98 feet; 
depth, 62 feet; tonnage, 50,000. Average speed, 22% 
knots. 

S. S. “Vaterland”: Length, 950 feet; beam, 100 feet; 
tonnage, 55,000. 


Victoria, B. C., has made wonderful strides during 
the year closing March 31, records for which have 
Just been compiled. The total of 11,407 vessels, with a 
Tegistered tonnage of 9,046,115, which berthed at that 
Port during the twelvemonth shows an increase of 
1,500 ships and 2,000,000 tons over the previous year. 
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The United States naval authorities have decided to 
build a motor-tank ship for use in connection with bat- 
tleships, which, it will be remembered, are now mainly 
oil driven, the two latest being dependent solely upon 
oil fuel. The engines for this boat will probably be 
built at the Brooklyn Navy Yard. 

It can easily be understood that the internal-combus- 
tion engine is, if anything, more important to the 
United States than to a European country. The supply 
of fuel is abundant, and it is necessary for our battle- 
ships to have a very wide radius of action if they 
are to be of any use in naval warfare. . 

The total number of motor-tank vessels on order for 
the various governments now number, apparently, six- 
teen. Of these eight are for the British, five for the 
Italian, two for the Russian and one for the American. 
The largest are the two for the Russian government, 
which are each of 12,000 tons displacement, and are 
to be fitted with Krupp Diesel engines, the total power 
in each case being about 4,500 H. P. 


The following is a list of new governmental radio 
stations shown upon the face of the Pilot Charts, pub- 
lished by the Hydrographic Office, United States Navy: 

Name of station— Call letter 
Thursday Island) <..6:2:65.45 0.5 so shes weeny ox 
Auckland, New Zealand..................... 
C. St. Thome, Brazil..................cc000e, 
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S.S. “RICHMOND” LAUNCHED FOR STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


The Fore River Shipbuilding Company of Quincy, 
Mass., successfully launched the screw steamer “Rich- 
mond” for the Standard Oil Company at noon, April 
8th. The vessel was christened by Mrs. H. A. Rahloes, 
of San Francisco. 

The “Richmond” is built on the Isherwood longitu- 
dinal framing system and will carry 2,250,000 gallons 
of oil in bulk. The vessel has straight stem, elliptical 
stern; poop, forecastle, bridge and bridge houses amid- 
ships; three steel masts, with machinery, located aft. 

The principal dimensions of the “Richmond” are 
as follows: Length over all, 435 feet; beam, 54 feet; 

‘depth, 31 feet 6 inches. 

The vessel is sub-divided into sixteen tanks for oil, 
with pump-room located forward, and two tanks for 
oil fuel, located aft, for the use of the main propelling 
machinery. Forward of the pump-room is a large 
cargo hold. On the port and starboard sides of the 
expansion trunks are located eight summer tanks in 
the ’tween decks. 

On the forecastle deck is fitted a Hyde No. 11 steam 
windlass; after under the poop deck is located a Hyde 
10x10-inch steam steering engine with telemotor op- 
erated from the navigating bridge. There are also 
fitted three 9x12-inch horizontal single-geared hoisters, 
to be used for cargo handling, warping and other pur- 
poses. 

A continuous fore and aft bridge is fitted from the 
poop deck to the forecastle deck, and so arranged that 
all the auxiliary steam and water pipes are fitted under 
this bridge. 

The engine is a direct acting, surface condensing, 
quadruple expansion marine type of the most modern 
and improved design. Four cylinders working on 


—— 


four cranks, cylinders are 23, 32%, 49 and 71 dia, 
51-inch stroke, turning up not less than 85 revolutions 


“RICHMOND” 


LAUNCHING OF S. S. 


per minute. Engine is balanced on a Yarrow-Schlick 
Tweedy system. Machinery is designed for a working 
pressure of 220 pounds per square inch. Three boil- 
ers 14 feet 2 inches dia. are installed, arranged to burn 
fuel oil, the usual circulating pumps, air pureps, feed 
pumps, bilge pumps, sanitary and water service, deck 
pumps, etc., are supplied. On a 25-foot draft the vessel 
will develop 3,000 I. H. P., steaming 11% knots. 


. “IXION”? 


The Blue Funnel Liner “Ixion” recently arrived at Puget Sound ports on her maiden voyage from Liver- 
pool via ports in the Orient. The “Ixion” brought a cargo consisting of about 15,000 tons and made the voy- 
age from Yokohama to Puget Sound in 13 days and 18 hours. : 

This latest addition to the Blue Funnel Line’s Trans-Pacific Service was launched last November and be- 
gan her maiden voyage to this Coast January 8. The vessel is built of steel and is of 10,220 toms gross reg 
ister. She has accommodations for eight first-cabin passengers and 612 steerage. The “Ixion” carries a crew 
of 112 men. Like the “Talthybius,” her interior finish is hardwood and mahogany and the officers’ quar- 
ters are commodious and attractive. The steamer is 518 feet in length, 62 feet beam and equipped with 


5,000-horsepower engines. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF MAIL STEAMERS DURING ONE HUNDRED YEARS 


By JOS. R,. OLDHAM, N, A. M. EL 


Measuring the progress in steamship dimensions by 
the proportional advancement in length, it may be 
seen that in the period from 1838 to 1863, the lengths 
of steamers were increased by sixty per cent. 

Between 1863 and 1888, the length increased thirty- 
seven per cent. From 1888 to 1913, this increase over 
the orignal lengths, amounts to seventy per cent. 

This advancement is herein illustrated by a per- 
centage curve of increase and by outline sections and 
plans, all of the former drawn to a common scale. 
The last periodical progression, I am inclined to look 
upon as more or less artificial, due to abnormal rivalry 
between the large shipbuilding firms, and also to this 
form of competition between foreign ship owners, 
desirous of securing the largest, or most attractive, 
steamships for the international Trans-Atlantic passen- 
ger trade and I am inclined to think that the progress 
for the next quarter of a century is more likely to be 
below the advancement between 1863 and 1888, than 
above it. 

If this surmise should prove correct, the great steam- 
ship of the year 1938, or just a century after the “Great 
Western” was completed and the “Great Britain” laid 
down; will be 1233 feet in length. When we take our 
stand upon the decks of the greatest steamships of 
today, we are apt to look upon recent progress as 
truly prodigious; but when we reduce the centurial 
increase to annual progression, the advancement 
seems extremely gradual, as it represents only from 
three to about six per cent per annum. If this be con- 
sidered too modest, our progress may be analyzed 
with larger elements, by computing this on a tonnage 
basis, or by the cube or the linear dimensions, when 
it will appear that the progress is ten-fold, or at the 
rate of twelve per cent of the original displacement 
per annum, since the building of the “Great Britain”. 
An iron ship, by the way, which had a length of 303 
feet and breadth of beam of 51 feet. This most sucess- 
ful auxiliary screw steamship had an oak keel, as 
there were no forges capable of producing an iron 
keel of sufficient dimensions for so great a hull in the 
years about A. D. 1838. Moreover, this ship, when 
last I saw her, had mechanical gearing interposed 
between her engines and screw propeller, in effect just 
such as the gearings which are causing so much in- 
vestigation and experimentations at the present mo- 
ment, and which is certainly augmenting the eflici- 
ency of the marine steam turbine in a marked degree, 
with this difference, however, in the case of the 
“Great Britain”, the screw shaft was geared up, where- 
as the steam .turbine screw shaft is geared down. 

About fifteen years ago I predicted that within a 
third of a century, a steamship, approximately 1,200 
feet in length, 125 feet in breadth and 81 feet in depth, 
would then be afloat. This vessel will be constructed 
as a reserve merchant cruiser, she will have a strong 
protective deck with deep cofferdams and a complete 
double shell from the keel to the strength deck. The 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, 


Steel 
Material and Other Like Cargo 
For Particulars Write to 


EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 
16 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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topsides externally, will be of mild-nickel steel, while 
the inner shell will be strongly built on the cellular 
system, with steel of exceptional ductility to permit 
of a great degree of buckling, without fracture. The 
bottom will be sheathed with teak wood, after the 
manner adopted by the Russian Admiralty, which 
makes a strong and watertight connection without 
perforating the bottom plating. This teak sheathing 
will permit of “coppering” to avoid fouling, which 
will do away with the necessity of frequent docking, 


“ ARTHUR H. PAGE JOHN H. JONES 
New Orleans, Mobile : 


SHIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
MOBILE, ALA., U, S. A. 
Cable Address: “PAJONES, MOBILE” 
Codes—Watkins’—Scott's—A B C 5th Edition. 
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and will add greatly to the safety of the ship in the 
event of grounding. I propose that certain compart- 
ments, containing 3,000 tons of water or oil, corres- 
ponding to one foot of draft, be kept full during the 
voyage across the ocean, and in the event of ground- 
ing, these compartments could be emptied in less than 
one quarter of an hour, to enable the vessel to float 
off of the ground. The total displacement will be 
about 80,000 tons, and there will be accommodation 
for 6,700 passengers, with additional accommodation 
for officers and crew numbering 1,800 persons. The 
holds will be divided, and subdivided, by 24 trans- 
verse and two longitudinal bulkheads, extending from 
the bottom to the strength deck, without any doors, 
hatches, or port openings below the load water line; 
ingress and egress being obtained by means of trunk- 
ways, with elevators in every main compartment. The 
speed will be 30 knots an hour, secured by improved 
turbine engines of 175,000 shaft horse-power driving 
five screw propellers actuated by geared shaftings. 
The structure will cost approximately $25,000,600. 
Though this ship could not be destroyed by col- 
lision with an iceberg or with a rock, ample provision 
is provided to save all the passengers and crew if it 
should at any time during the voyage be deemed ad- 
visable to leave the ship. There will be 20 large motor 
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life boats and ninety large rowing life boats, manned 


“by crews of proved efficiency as boatmen and swim- 


mers. In addition, part of the outfit will consist of 
large baloons or air ships, capable of carrying a line 
ashore, or of rendering other assistance. Pumps will 
be provided, with the motive power located well above 
the load water line, capable of discharging 20,000 tons 
of water per hour. Double heavy canvas screens as 
large as an ordinary mainsail, reinforced by strong 
steel wire netting and weighted by heavy iron pipes 
along the lower edge, will be stowed on rollers secured 
to the bulwarks, opposite each main compartment, in 
readiness to be lowered to check a severe leak, should 
the shell be fractured below the water line. With re- 
gard to the risk of fire, I may say that with fittings 
and furnishings made almost entirely of metal and 
asbestos, the danger from fire will be immeasurably 
remote, especially as no cargo will be carried, and the 
enormuos discharge from the emergency pumps will 
be so arranged as to be instantly applicable to extin- 
guish flame. 

With such precautions, the logical conclusion must 
be that there will be absolutely no danger of violent 
loss of life through any misadventure to the ship, in 
the great mail steamer of a less than quarter of a cen- 
tury hence. 7 


THE COMBUSTION OF FUEL 


By J. W. WELTON, Chief Engineer, S.S. “Hazel Dollar” 


The theory of combustion is very well understood 
and the heat of combustion can be calculated by mathe- 
matical formulas, but to do this requires a knowledge 
of the elements of chemistry. The practical engineer, 
however, has a very limited knowledge of the chemical 
theories of combustion, but he has a real live interest 
in the results of combustion, and as the writer of this 
article has given the subject considerable thought, it 
is believed his statement that the steam boiler offers 
the largest field for the study of the economy of com- 
bustion will be accepted. 

The basis of all fuels is carbon, and combustion con- 
sists of the uniting of carbon with oxygen in varying 
proportions. In complete combustion the carbon and 
the oxygen unite to form C02, or ‘carbon dioxide. In- 
complete combustion results from the union of carbon 
and oxygen into CO, carbon monoxide, or carbonic 
oxide. 

The complete combustion to CO2 of one ton of 
carbon gives about 14,650 heat units, while the com- 
bustion to CO gives only 4,400 heat units, the former 
being more than three times the latter. 

To attain perfection in burning fuel under boilers 
it would be necessary to convert all the carbon of the 
fuel into CO2 and then to transmit all this heat through 
the metal of the boiler to the water, converting it into 
steam. This is, of course, impossible of attainment, 
but furnishes the limit to which we should aspire. 

The number of heat units in a ton of coal varies 
with the various grades from about 12,000 to the figure 
for carbon, or 14,650 as already stated. As 772-foot 
pounds are equivalent to one heat unit (the mechanical 
equivalent of heat), it will be seen that one ton of car- 
bon is equivalent to 11,309,800 foot pounds of work 
or about 5% H. P. per hour. Considering coal as 
85 per cent carbon we could expect to get as a maxi- 
mum about 4.7 H. P. per hour. This result differs con- 
siderably from the two-thirds of a horsepower which 
is about what we obtain by the combustion of one ton 
of coal in most modern arrangements. 
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The chief causes for loss are: (a) The imperfect 
combustion of the fuel, the carbon monoxide and soot 
passing unburned through the boiler passages and into 
the smoke stack. (b) The faulty and incomplete lag- 
ging of the boiler and steam pipes. (c) The latent 
heat absorbed by the moisture in the fuel in vaporiz- 
ing it. (d) The heat lost in the ashes drawn from the 
furnaces—the ash in some coals amounts to as much 
as 25 per cent. (e) The loss of heat contained in the 
waste gases (such as nitrogen), which pass up the 
smoke stack, and the only beneficial effect of which 
is to help create draft. 

With reference to (a) above, the degree of combus- 
tion can be determined at any time by taking a sample 
of the flue gases and analyzing with apparatus which 
can be obtained for the purpose. An experienced fire- 
man can tell by the flame in the furnace whether the 
combustion is good or bad. 

Lagging of boilers and steam pipes (b) may be done 
very efliciently and the heat losses reduced to a mini- 
mum desired, but generally the boiler is only about 
two-thirds lagged, and in service the covering is al- 
lowed to become broken off and not repaired. 

The losses under (c) can be reduced somewhat by 
keeping the coal dry. 

The losses under (d) are unavoidable after the coal 
has been placed in the bunkers. Of course, apy such 
percentage of ash as referred to above would be suf- 
ficient to justify serious complaint to the dealer. 

As regards the heat of the gases passing up the smoke 
stack, this heat can be used to raise the temperature 
of the feed water or the temperature of the air for 
forced draft. Both of these systems are in every-day 
use, the former being represented by the economizer. 
and the latter by Howden’s forced draft system. 


It is therefore apparent that the loss from incom-— 


plete combustion is one that is of great importance 
and is an item which offers a large reward for the 
study and practice of economy. 
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It requires the oxygen of 12 pounds of air to consume 
one pound of coal, but the gaseous product of com- 
bustion must be diluted to a great extent to allow the 
air to get to the fuel, and for this reason about a double 
supply of air is necessary. As 13 cubic feet of air at 
60 degrees Fahrenheit weigh one pound, it will require 
about 700,000 cubic fect of air to affect the combustion 
of one ton of coal. Should the air supply be different, 
or injudiciously applied, some of the carbon would be 
only partly consumed or pass off in the form of CO, 
in which case a large quantity of fuel is lost. 

The question now arises, how is the engineer on 
watch to know whether he is making the best use of 
his coal or not? He imagines that the ashes which are 
thrown overboard are free from unburnt coal or cin- 
ders and that he has obtained the full duty out of the 
coal consumed, and with the means we have at pres- 
ent furnished us of determining the result of combus- 
tions, I do not think he is much to blame. 

From the above it would appear that engincers want 
better means of ascertaining: (1) Whether the gases 
are thoroughly consumed or not before being deliv- 
ered to the smoke stack; (2) some way of measuring 
the quantity of air passing into the furnace below the 
bars, above the bars and into the combustion chamber; 
(3) some means or instrument for testing or roughly 
analyzing the waste gases in the stack. 

The fact that there is waste is evident from the 
smoke stacks of steamers, especially when using British 
Columbia coal or any Japanese coal. No steamers are 
exempt from this source of extravagance. This black 
smoke is simply fuel, and although it is so easily de- 
tected it is not prevented. Now in the case of incom- 
plete combustion (carbonic oxide), we are unable to 
detect it, and may be losing a large percentage of our 
fuel without knowing it. 

I have also seen the smoke stack red hot when using 
a very friable, quick-burning coal such as Japanese 
coal. I think that in this case, if the air which was 
passing up through the fire bars and decomposing the 
fuel could have been reduced and a quantity of air 
supplied to the combustion chamber or over the bars, 
the excessive heat might have been prevented and a 
large saving of coal effected without reducing the 
amount of steam generated in the boiler. 

With deep or heavy fires, when nearly all the air 
‘Supplied passes up through the bars, the oxygen of the 
air combines with the carbon of the fuel and forms 
carbone dioxide (CO2), and the gas pussing through 
the upper part of the red-hot fire takes up or combines 
With another part of carbon and forms carbonic oxide 
(CO). If the gas is not supplied with a sufficient quan- 
nly of oxygen either in the upper part of the furnace 
or in the combustion chamber the result is a serious 
loss, as before shown by the difference in heat given 
off in the formation of carbonic oxide and carbon 
dioxide. 

In my experience on the S. S. “Hazel Dollar” 
T have made the air problem a particular study and 
have managed to prevent the waste of fuel in the form 
of smoke. I have also reduced the consumption con- 
siderably by placing a small number of orifices or per- 
forations at the back of ash pits close up to the line 
of fire bars, with gauze wire placed over them to send 
the hot air in the form of spray. Observations were 
taken from two sight apertures of mica, says 8 inches 
below those holes, in line with the bottom of the fur- 
hace. The flame could be seen streaking down into 
the bottom of the combustion chamber, the air going 
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into the hole and making a perfect mixture and com- 
plete combustion, and this was the means of reducing 
the consumption of coal considerably, approximately 
three tons per day. 

The result is hardly conclusive, as I am unable to 
say whether I am wasting gases which might have im- 
parted so much more heat towards the generation of 
steam had they been thoroughly oxidized, or admitting 
too much air and so losing the heat absorbed by the 
excess in being raised from the temperature of the at- 
mosphere to that of the waste gases of the smoke stack. 

As far as I can see this matter will remain a mystery 
until some one can devise a plan or arrangement by 
which a practical engineer may be able to account for 
his coal consumed, and whether he is getting the best 
possible results for his expenditure. 

Again, engineers are often supplied with coal which 
they are told is equal to Welsh or good Pennsylvania 
coal, having only the dealer’s word for it, its appear- 
ance being often deceptive. Should the result of its 
use come short of owners’ expectation, the engineers 
are blamed for not knowing how to burn it or for wast- 
ing it in ashes which have perhaps seemed rather in 
excess of what they should have been. 


SUBMARINES VERSUS DESTROYERS 


It is reported by press dispatches from England 
that in the course of the next twelve months some 
astonishing details will become known regarding the 
changes in warship types, but there will be none more 
noteworthy than the development of the submarine. 
An entirely new type of submarine with considerable 
offensive power and capable of crossing the Atlantic 
ocean at a high rate of speed, is being built for the 
British navy. These will carry guns, but in addition 
they will have a broadside of torpedo tubes. Hitherto, 
underwater craft have mounted only a couple of tubes, 
or at the most four tubes, but it is understood that the 
latest vessels will carry four twin tubes, thus being 
able to fire eight torpedoes. 

The displacement of the new ships is at present a 
matter of secrecy. By some it has been placed at 1500 
tons, by others much higher, but there is general 
agreement that the speed will not be less than 25 knots 
on the surface, which is the speed of the destroyers 
of eight years ago. An armor belt and anti-aircraft 
guns will be other features of the new type and they 
will of course be driven by internal combustion en- 
gines. 

While this report is not strictly reliable, and is per- 
haps based on rumor, there is nothing incredible about 
it, for at the rate submarines are growing it is quite 
likely that the type described will be common in a 
few years. 

Submarines as were constructed are too small for 
the machinery, ordnance and crew required in them 
and, like all naval vessels, the size is increasing by 
leaps and bounds. 

We have scen the battleships of our own navy in- 
crease from about 10,000 tons displacement in the 
vessels of about fifteen years ago to 32,000 tons in our 
latest anti-forged, and this is not the end. It would not 
be surprising to sce the battleship increase to almost 
double this displacement although forcign nations 
would have to take the lead at the higher figures, as 
this country is limited by the size of the canal locks, 

The cruisers, protected and armored, have been rel- 
egated to history in this country, The scout has disap- 
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peared after a limited program had constructed three. 
The destroyer has increased in size to about eleven 
hundred tons and taken the place of the scout. Now it 
remains only to increase the size and spced of the 
submarine to take the place of the destroyers, and with 
their ability to submerge, they would be dangerous 
opponents to the destroyer. 

Submarines as now constructed carry guns, torpedo 
tubes and wireless telegraphs, and with the mvste- 
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rious features of their construction disappearing, 
there is every reason to believe that with the develop- 
ment of the internal combustion engine the size and 
speed will increase at a much greater rate. 

Their ability to cross the Atlantic ocean would not 
be such a marvelous feat when it is remembered that 
the small submarines built by the Electric Boat Co. 


several years ago made the return trip to the Bermuda 
Islands without mishap. 


PRACTICAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS 


By CAPT. W, HARRY WILKES, R.N.R. 


PILOTS 


Pilots sometimes study their own convenience in 
getting away from the vessel. They can advise the 
master that it would be better to come to an anchor 
for a time in order to defer their getting away from 
the vessel until daylight; or should they have reason 
to think that the sea is rough where their cutter is 
stationed, they would prefer to wait a little until the 
sea moderates. Such cases as the above do not fre- 
quently occur, but the master should use discrimina- 
tion and judgment before he consents to delay, and 
not take the pilot’s statements without casting round 
for the reason that dictates the course he wishes to 
take. It is well known that at some ports pilots prefer 
getting away from the ship during dayhght; this 
practice should be carefully guarded against. 

At the same time the master should not forget that 
he is in the pilot’s hands, and he should only use 
discreet pressure. 

The master should never take the command out of 
his pilot’s hands under any consideration, except when 
the man is ill, under the influence of liquor, or when 
the ship is following a dangerous course and the 
master can clearly see how to avoid the danger. The 
master should see that all the pilot’s orders are strictly 
carried out; that the helmsman is good and promptly 
obeys the pilot’s orders; that the officer works the 
engine-room telegraph in acordance with the pilot’s 
instructions and blows the whistle when ordered to 
do so; that a lookout is placed: and that the regulation 
lights are burning brightly. Should the master con- 
sider some particular action necessary, such as making 
a signal, by means of the steam whistle, to an ap- 
proaching vessel to denote the course he intends to 
take, he should make the necessary suggestion to the 
pilot, ctc., but not in such a manner as to hamper 
the pilot in his business of taking the ship to where 
she is bound. 


Surveys Required 


Upon arriving at any port before breaking bulk 
the master should inquire of his agent whether it is 
customary to hold a survey of the hatches; but should 
the master anticipate any damage it is his duty to 
have a surveyor or port warden (where there are 
wardens) on the spot when the hatches are removed, 
that he may certify that the hatches were efliciently 
covered and protected. The surveyor will attend 
daily for the purpose of making inspection of the 
stowage of the cargo, dunnage, etc., and when the 
cargo is all out he will survey the damaged cargo, 
adjust claims (if any) upon same in the ship’s interest, 
and give the master a certificate upon the hatches, 
stowage of the cargo, and the dunnage under and 
round the cargo. 
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Before taking in cargo it is usual at many ports for 
the master to call in a surveyor, that he may grant 
a certificate to the effect that the vessel is clean and 
ready to receive and carry a dry and perishable cargo 
to any part of the world. 

When loading general cargo in the United States 
it is usual for a surveyor to be appointed by the ship’s 
agents or charterers, or by the local board of under- 
writers, as the case may be, whose duty it is to inspect 
the stowage from time to time and grant the master 
a certificate when the ship has completed her loading. 
This certificate is of value, especially when the bills 
of lading contain the Harter Act clause. 

Before taking in frozen produce it is the master’s 
duty to have the holds surveyed, that the surveyor may 
be able to certify that the holds were clean, and the 
dunnage battens properly laid and secured. The re- 
frigerating machinery will also be inspected when run- 
ning, the refrigerating engineer’s log-book produced 


for inspection, and the temperatures of the holds 
taken. 
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FIG. I. 

The surveyor, when he finds everything correct and 
the holds properly cooled down, will then grant the 
master a certificate to the effect that the holds were 
clean, the dunnage battens properly spaced an 
secured, the insulation tested and found in good Sas 
dition, the machinery tested under running conditions 
and found to be eflicient for keeping the temper 
tures down, and that the vessel is fit to carry frozen 
produce to any part of the world. 

It is necessary to have this certificate before com- 
mencing to load, in case of any mishap to the insula: 
tion or machinery, or damage to the meat. in 

Should there be no surveyor at the port, the British 
consul on application will appoint a shipmaster hese 
certificate will, coming through the consul, be as 
eflicacious as, that of a surveyor, for, where there ? 
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no Lloyd’s agent, the consul acts on behalf of British 
shipping and merchants. 

Captains have frequently acted in the capacity of 
surveyor for Lloyd’s, and as it brings in certain fees, 
while the Jabors are anything but arduous, it is a 
source of augmenting a shipmater’s income to be 
sought after. 

Computation of Draft 

Centre of Gravitys The centre of gravity of a ves- 
sel perfectly upright and on an even keel lies im- 
mediately below the intersection of a longitudinal line 
drawn fore and aft in the center of the vessel, and that 
of an athwartship line crossing the former at right 
angles in the middle of her length. The center of 
gravity lies at some point below this intersection, vary- 
ing in distance from it as the center of weight of the 
cargo is raised or lowered. 

For the purposes of this article it is assumed that 
the center of gravity lies midway between the water- 
line and keel. 

As the center of gravity moves towards either end 
of the vessel so also does the inclination of the keel 
alter in a corresponding degree. 

Formula for finding the Change in Drafts To the 
draft of the vessel apply the number of inches equival- 
ent to the weight loaded or discharged, taken from the 
displacement scale both the same way, for she has 
increased or decreased her displacement in accord- 


ance with the differcence of weight. We have now 
somewhat cleared the way, and are ready to apply 
our formula. 

Where w=Weight. 

” D=Distance the centre of weight has been 
moved plus or minus the distance the 
centre of gravity has been moved. 

“ —W=Displacement of vessel. 

“  G=First centre of gravity. 

“ Gi=Second centre of gravity. 


w D ; 
Then = ( Distance centre of gravity 


Ww has moved. 


To each of the corrected drafts apply half the dis- 
tance the center of gravity has moved, the one to be 
added and the other substracted as the weight has 
been increased or decreased forward or aft. The re- 
sult will be the present draft of the vessel. 

The distance between the center of weight and the 
perpendicular drawn through the intersection of the 
horizontal and transverse sections of the vessel can 
be ascertained from the builder’s plan of the vessel to 
within a foot. As the ballast-tanks at the ends of the 
vessel taper off, the center of weight contained in 
them will have to be determined by judgment. The 
holds in the ends of the vessel will have to be treated’ 
in the same manner. 

(To be continued.) 


THE BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


The wage increase granted by the Firemen’s Arbi- 
tration Commission, although adding some $4,000,000 
a year to the payroll of the fifty-four roads concerned 
in that dispute, has been received with reasonable 
satisfaction by all sides. It is probable, however, that 
other classes of railroad labor will now force their 
demnends, with the result that operating expenses will 
be further increased. Because of these developments 
there will unquestionably be some movement under- 


taken by the railroads in the near future to secure | 


higher freight rates in order to offset the steady in- 
crease in operating expenses. A great deal more is 
known concerning the cost of operating the railroads 
of the United States than was a matter of public record 
atthe time that the joint demand was previously made 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for a uniform 
merease all along the line. The time is apparently near 
at hand when the whole subject will have to be 
threshed out again in the effort to view the problem 
Ina broadminded way, with reference to the claims 
of the railroads, the claims of labor and the claims 
of shippers. 

It is an extremely interesting problem, and one 
which each day becomes of greater importance, for 
ma country of such magnificent distances the freight 
rate will always be an important element in determin- 
ing the cost of living. The constantly increasing bur- 
dens which the railroads are called upon to finance 
through additional taxation and increased wages, 
makes it highly important that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, or some other competent body, 
should undertake a thorough investigation in the effort 
to get at the truth of the matter. The transportation 
industry is too great an industry in the United States 
to be Seriously unsettled without causing disturbance, 
and distress in other directions. For that reason it 
would seem as if the position of the industry must 
Soon be investigated in the effort to see whether or 
not the railroads are now being properly compensated 
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for the services that they render the public under con- 
ditions of vastly greater operating expenses than were 
present at the time that the question of a general 
freight rate advance was last considered by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commision. 

There are signs that friends of currency reform will 
be able before long to agree upon some definite mea- 
sure for introduction in Congress. Much progress has 
been made in this direction, and it looks now as if a 
bill might be formulated in time for action at the spe- 
cial session. There has not been any outline of the pro- 
posed bill published as yet, and none will be until the 
leaders are in agreement concerning the necessary 
features of such a law. This matter is one of supreme 
importance at this time, and while it looks as if it 
would not be possible to pass any law which retained 
the chief features of the Aldrich bill, there is good 
reason to believe that some plan may be adopted in 
the effort to give the people of this country vastly 
better facilities than they now enjoy. It is of the high- 
est importance that the new system should be fully 
adequate to meet the demands of the present situa- 
tion. Of all legislation that affecting the banking sys- 
tem is most diflicult to achieve and because of the long 
period of waiting which the country has passed 
through, it is of supreme importance that the new law 
when formulated should present the best wisdom of 
the men who have been engaged in this most interest- 
ing study. 

Recent developments in the foreign situation show 
that the Balkan war episode has not been altogether 
closed yet, and while the indications are that an 
amicable adjustment of all differences will soon be 
arrived at, it must be recognized that conditions 
abroad will be largely influenced in our money market 
for some time to come. 

THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of the City of New York, 
May 1, 1913. 
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A YEAR’S SERVICE WITH A MOTOR SHIP 


Interview with the Captain and Chief Engineer of the “Selandia”’ 


The “Selandia” has now completed her third voy- 
age, having traversed a distance of about 63,183 nauti- 
cal miles. It is a little over a year since the first voy- 
age was commenced, and the ship, which at that time 
showed promise, has since proved so reliable and sat- 
isfactory that it is difficult to find much to say about 
her. 


On April 5, when she was in Millwall Docks, a visit 
was paid to Captain J. F. Gabe, by kind permission 
of the East Asiatic Co., the object being not so much 
to question the ‘Selandia’s” reliability, of which there 
was no doubt, as to hear an expression of opinion 
as to the relative merits of steam and motor ships from 
the point of view of the commander. In a short time, 
Mr. K. F. Holin, the “Selandia’s” chief engineer, joined 
the party in the captain’s cabin and some very inler- 
esting points were discussed. The defects in running 
shown by the “Selandia” were entirely confined to the 
first voyage, and their total sum cannot be said to 
equal what might be expected of a new steamship, 
while in the subsequent voyages there has been no 
trouble whatever, and, on the contrary, an exceedingly 
creditable non-stop run was accomplished between 
Penang and Port Said, a distance of 4,655 miles. When 
it is considered that a motor ship can, in the ordinary 
course of events, travel such a distance without stop- 
ping her engines for any purpose, the reliability of the 
Diesel engine must at once be so apparent as to require 
no further words. Regarding the slight troubles on 
the first voyage, these consisted of defects in one of 
the cylinder liners, which, however, did not delay 
the vessel; this, and a stoppage of about an hour at 
Port Said to repair one of the air compressors, in one 
of whose cylinders a bolt had worked loose, were the 
most serious accidents. 

In order better to follow the usual round of the 
“Selandia” reference to a map showing the route to the 
Far East should be made. The ports of call on the 
outward journey are as follows: From Copenhagen to 
Aalborg, thence to London, Antwerp, Genoa, Port Said, 
Colombo, Penang, Singapore and Bangkok. On the re- 
turn journey of the second voyage, owing to the strike 
at the London docks, the “Selandia” did not call at 
that port, and this gave rise to various rumors, ques- 
tioning her reliability and assuming that serious trouble 
had developed in the engine room. That all such sus- 
picions were absolutely groundless was proved by the 
dates of arrival at the various ports in question. 


A happy incident occurred on “Selandia’s” arrival 
at Kiel during her second voyage. Contemporanecously 
with her arrival, the Kiel Regatta was in progress, and 
the Kaiser was in the act of making a trial trip on 
the motor liner “Fionia,” also built for the East Asiatic 
Co., when the “Selandia” came into the offing. She 
naturally received an ovation. 


From Mr. Holm it was learned that whereas the 
original consumption of oil was about 1014 tons per 
day, each voyage had enabled a slight reduction to 
be made, and that the present consumption was as 
low as 9! tons, Another point in connection with 
the fuel problem is one which has been mentioned 
from time to time, namely, the period occupied in fill- 
ing the tanks with oil. At the very outside three hours 
only are required to fill the “Selandia’s” fuel tanks 
completely, the quantity being 1,000 tons, whereas 
with coal a ship carrying 1,000 tons, which would, of 
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course, be nothing like the equivalent of the equal 
weight of oil, unless used in suction gas engines, prob- 
ably a period of about 24 hours would be required, al- 
though this varies very largely with different ports, 
owing to the facilities for rapid coaling available. 

The “Selandia” has out-turning propellers, which ar- 
rangement gives the most certain steering effects for 
manouvering before the vessel has gathered way. As 
we have pointed out in previous articles, the vibration 
on board the “Selandia” is almost a negligible quantity, 
but what little there is may be traced to the propellers 
rather than to the engines. When the revolution speed 
of each engine is exactly similar to that of the other, 
there is practically no vibration of any kind, but so 
soon as one runs either faster or slower than the other, 
be it ever so little, a slight propeller vibration is set up. 
Probably one of the reasons why there is generally so 
little vibration is that four-bladed propellers are used— 
the usual type adopted in Continental ships. 


The work which has to be done by the engine-room 
staff, although it is by no means of negligible quantity, 
and must be carried out punctiliously, does not in- 
clude the heartrending jobs which fall to the lot of 
steam engineers. ‘There is a considerable amount of 
hand oiling to be done, which is accomplished in the 
usual manner by the aid of cans, but in no case is it 
necessary to feel the working parts to detect any over- 
heating, for such never takes place. 

A question as to the ship’s behaviour in rough 
weather evoked enthusiasm from both captain and 
chief engineer. It was particularly gratifying to learn 
that the opinion voiced a year ago was confirmed by 
actual experience, namely, that the “Selandia” is one 
of the best sea boats in existence. It will be remem- 
bered that she is 370 feet in length with 53 feet beam 
and 30 fect moulded depth, while on 24 feet 142 inches 
draught she carries 7,400 tons deadweight, and on 4 
feet draught about 2,750 tons. Bilge keels of about 10 
inches in depth are fitted, and the boat is of easy hull 
form with buoyant ends. Owing to her generous beam, 
she has rather a high meta-centric height, an unusual 
feature in the design of boats of her class. The vessel's 
performances should go far to convince shipbuilders 
of the value of good beam, for the captain tells us 
that with no further ballast than that afforded by full 
fuel tanks she is always fit to carry a deck cargo. The 
draught is moderate, which is necessary in view of the 
route adopted. Apart from this reason, however, the 
“Selandia’s” proportions would appear to be almost 
ideal from the point of view of sea-going qualities. 

The Red Sea is generally supposed to be a place of 
great calm; that this is not always so, however, will 
be appreciated on learning that on one of her trips. 
the “Selandia,” carrying a deck cargo, made wet 
Weather of it. On this occasion the fore-deck was 
three times flooded by solid water. The ship held on 
her course and received no damage, although the cargo 
had to be lashed in place. 

In conclusion, an incident is related which is both 
amusing and significant. On one occasion, when the 
“Selandia” was in the Red Sea, a steamship possessing 
a single smoke stack of enormous height and breadth 
was sighted. Both vessels being fitted with wireless 
apparatus, a message was flashed from the steamer 
to the “Selandia” asking if she had any room for “some 
funnel.” Needless to say, the offer was declined. 
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MOTOR SHIP TRIALS 


While it is hardly to be anticipated that any re- 
markable happenings will occur on the trial trip of 
a new motor ship, one cannot attend such a trial with- 
out a certain amount of interested anticipation which 
instead of lessening as one sees more motor vessels 
becomes increased owing to the diversities in con- 
struction and arrangement which have been adopted 
by the various manufacturers. The interest is to a 
certain extent diminished when one has already seen 
the engines in the shops, but even so, their actual 
running at sea is really a vital matter, and the whole 
arrangement of a motor ship engine-room presents 
many novel points in contrast with the vessels to 
which one has been accustomed. 

Diesel Engines at First Sight 

Perhaps the participants in trial trips are as in- 
teresting as the machinery itself. The majority, as a 
rule, comprise people who have not a very definite 
knowledge regarding Diesel engines, and some signs 
of bewilderment are apparent when first they examined 
the motors. The valves in the cylinder covers, the 


many levers operated from the various cams on the 


camshaft, and very frequently the numerous small 
pumps driven direct off the engine, give it a certain 
appearance of complication which does not prepossess 
the visitor in its favor at first sight, especially if he 
has been accustomed to steam engines. It seems al- 
most impossible to grasp the meaning of the valves, 
levers and wheels, and indeed, even with a fair know- 
ledge of the construction of Diesel engines, it some- 
times takes a considerable time to understand the 
exact operation of the motor. 

When the motor is put into operation and manoeuv- 
ers are carried out, the rapidity and ease with which 
the engines are controlled alter the first impression. 
Spectators with watches soon cease to use them, for 
the question as to whether a motor reverses in 8 or in 
12 seconds is hardly of great moment, and some have 
been disappointed at the speed of, reversal, owing to 
its being so rapid that they have been unable to 
follow out all the movements and their effect. A turn 
of a handle, a movement of a lever for operating a 
compressed air motor, and the engine is running in 
the opposite direction. 

Ease of Speed Control 


There is one portion of the gear which always seems 
to interest the onlookers in a special degree, and that 
is the control of the admission of fuel to the cylinders 
for altering the speed of the engine, the interest being 
aroused, perhaps by its similarity to a motor car con- 
trol. The ability to regulate the speed of very large 
engines within considerable limits by the smallest 
Motion of a comparatively insignificant throttle lever 
Is certainly one of the most noteworthy features of a 
large Diesel engine. To see the speed of a 10,000-ton 
vessel being materially varied by means of a device not 
much larger than the throttle control on a motorcar 
has something impressive in its simplicity. 

At motor ship trial trips enthusiasts of one particu- 
lar design are, of course, to be found. Frequently, 
when the engine on trial is of the two-stroke type, the 
enthusiast is certain that the four-stroke type is pref- 
erable, and vice versa. The idea of super-secrecy 
Which has so long been maintained in connection with 
Diesel engines seems to have been overcome in a cer- 
tain measure, and this is a tendency which it is to be 
hoped will increase considerably in the future. The 
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progress made in design and construction will be 
much more rapid as more publicity and freedom of ac- 
cess for examinations are accorded. . 

One of the difficulties which the development of the 
motor ship has to contend with is that the construc- 
tion and running of such a ship is likely to entail a 
considerable amount of extra labor on the part of the 
responsible oflicers of the company, besides necessitat- 
ing careful reading on a subject and becoming, as it 
were, beginners in a new field of engineering. As the 
natural desire of very many men is to avoid entering 
new spheres if they can help it, one can see that there 
may be certain unconsidered obstacles which the in- 
ternal combustion engine has to face in the course of its 


development. 
The Best Diesel Engines 


It is sometimes asked which is the best inotor yet 
constructed. This seems a_ perfectly unanswerable 
question. Nearly every motor has some specially de- 
sirable point, while some of them offer what scem to 
be particularly undesirable features. It is difficult to 
say definitely that the two-cycle motor is better than 
the four-cycle, or, as some would have it, that the 
four-cycle is preferable to the two-cycle. Within cer- 
tain limits one of the two is superior, but there are 
always many special features in each individual case. 
It is, however, satisfactory to note that in seeing each 
motor ship as it is put into operation, one has the feel- 
ing that no step backward is being made, but rather 
that progress is to be seen. The experience of the var- 
ious makers with their boats in service seems instinct- 
tively or actually to have been made use of by the 
other firms, and although it will be many years before 
any kind of detailed standardization is accomplished 
in connection with Diesel engines, nevertheless the 
main points of advantage in each type are now being 
recognized and made use of in new designs. 

It is obvious that no one firm can possess all the 
best brains in any individual country, and while each 
firm naturally wishes to gain the full advantage of any 
innovation or improvement of its own, unless it is 
patentable it is bound to be copied sooner or later if 
considered worth while by the other manufacturers. 


TAR OIL FOR DIESEL ENGINES 


It is interesting to note the extent to which tar 
oil is being employed for Diesel engines in Germany. 
A boat, “Benz XVI,” in which a Polar-type motor is 
installed, has lately been running on the Rhine for a 
considerable period on tar oil, with a comsumption 
of about .39 Ib. of oil per B. H. P., the oil having a 
calorific value of only 16,000 B. T. U. In this district 
the oil costs about $6.00 per ton, which is the cost per 
ton for California fuel oil having 18,000 B. T. U. 
Since Septenrber, 1912, this boat has been running in 
service on the Rhine as a tug and utilizing tar oil ex- 
clusively. 

The first motorship listed to come to the Pacific 
coast will be ready to leave Antwerp sometime in June. 
This vessel is owned by the East Asiatic Co., which 
will have a number of the same type coming regularly 
to Portland, San Francisco, Victoria and Puget Sound 
before the end of the year. The first of the fleet is 
expected to arrive in September, in time to obtain a 
cargo of new-crop wheat for the return trip to Europe. 
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ECONOMY OF OIL ENGINES: 


Working Figures of the Standard Oil Company's 
Diesel-Engined Tank Vessel 

Interesting information concerning the working in 
actual service of the Standard Oil Company’s 1,500 
ton-d. w. c. tank vessel, which is fitted with a 300 
h. p. Niseco-Diesel engine, was gathered during the 
tenth voyage made by this boat. The voyage in 
question was from the Empire Yard, New York, to 
East Providence, a distance of a little under 170 
nautical miles. The following figures are given by 
the builders of the engine: 

Fuel: In tanks on arrival at the Empire Yard, 
November 22, 1912, 990 gallons; total consumption, 
392 gallons; in tanks on arrival at Providence, Novem- 
ber 23, 598 gallons. 

Time: Total time on voyage, 25 hours, 45 minutes; 
total running time, 25 hours, 30 minutes; no stoppages 
at sea. : 

Revolutions: Average per minute, 320; total num- 
ber of revolutions, 484,000. 

Distance: Total distance run by ship, 168 knots. 
Speed: Average speed per hour by ship, 6.7 knots. 

Horse-power: Estimated b. h. p., main engine 300. 

Consumption: Total consumption, main engine, 
392 gallons; average consumption per b. h. p. hour 
4 |b.; no consumption in port. 

Presures: Air injection storage bottle 1,000 lbs.; 
first stage compressor, 100 lb.; scavenge pump, 8.5 Ib.; 
forced lubrication, 25 Ib. 

Temperature: Circulating discharge, 83; lubricat- 
ing oil, 66. 

Auxiliary set: Running for charging air flasks, six 
hours, pressure in air tanks before charging, none; 
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pressure in air flasks after charging, 900 Ib. 

Draught: Leaving port, 12 ft. forward, 14 ft, aft; 
arriving at unloading port, same draught. 

Stores used: Engine oil, 3 gallons; waste, 2 lbs. 

It will be noticed that the average fuel consumption 
per brake horse-power per hour was .4 lb., and that 
the estimated b. h. p. developed was 300, the engine 
turning at 320 r. p. m. But on the test-bed trials this 
engine developed 374 b. h. p. at 300 revolution for 
200 hours, so it will be seen that fuel consumption 
may be lower than the figures given, it being roughly 
one gallon per horse-power for 25 hours running. 

The New London Ship & Engine Co., has established 
its Pacific Coast branch office at 24 Colman Dock, 
Seattle, under the management of Arthur Fuller, and 
contemplates building a plant at Seattle for the con- 


struction of both marine and stationary Diesei oil 
engines. 
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PORT IMPROVEMENTS AT SAN FRANCISCO 


Commodious dockage on deep water is the determin- 
ing characteristic of a great commercial port. Sub- 
stantial wharves, of sufficient area to permit the free 
and easy discharge and loading of freight direct into 
and from railroad cars and teams, with adjacent ware- 
house facilities, are the requisites necessary to great 
commerce. 

Three factors determine the commercial supremacy 
of a city by the sea: 

First, its potential tributary commerce; second, the 
size and accessibility of its harbor; and third, the 
development of its docks to meet the requirements 
and accelerate the increase of its commerce. 

Such are the conditions at San Francisco. Its 
natural harbor is not surpassed by any in the world. 
There are no physical limitations to its tributary com- 
merce. Its final supremacy will therefore be determin- 
ed largely by the facilities provided by its admin- 
istrative forces, and in the case of San Francisco, this 
means the Board of State Harbor Commissioners. 

To supply these facilities and to réhabilitate the 
docks that have been in use for the past thirty years, 
and if necessary replace them with permanent docks, 
has been the aim of the present board. 

To this end, the following piers have been con- 
tracted for, and are now in course of construction: 

Pier No. 17, at the foot of Union street, now com- 
plete, is 126 feet wide by 800 feet long. This pier 
is equiped with a railroad track on the north side, 
by which means ships can load direct into cars. The 
pier is constructed on wooden piles protected by con- 
crete cylinders, steel I-beam caps, protected by con- 
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crete, and a wooden deck. The shed is also con- 
structed of wood. The contract price of this pier is 
$263,400. 

Piers 30 and 32, at the foot of Brannan and Bryant 
streets, now about 50 per cent complete, are being con- 
structed under one contract, and are connected by a 
wharf 220 feet wide by 200 feet deep. The outside 
berths on these piers will average 750 feet; the inside 
berths 550. These two piers are constructed on re- 
inforced concrete cylinders on hard bottom, with con- 
crete beams and deck. The sheds will be constructed 
of timber with steel outer columns, tracks for electric 
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PIER 17—FOOT OF UNION STREET, 


cranes, ship towers and telphers. The contract price 
for these two docks is $975,981, which does not in- 
clude cement, wood block pavement or the steel roll- 
ing doors for the sheds. 

Pier No. 28, 150 feet wide by 675 feet long, at the 
foot of Bryant strect, is now about 60 per cent com- 
plete. This pier is constructed on reinforced con- 
crete cylinders having a reinforced concrete deck 
and shed. The contract price is $358,400. 

Pier No. 26, between Bryant and Harrison streets, 
200 feet wide by 765 feet long, is now about 35 per 
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SAN FRANCISCO, NOW COMPLETED 


cent complete. The construction of this pier is iden- 


tical with that of Pier No. 30, and the contract price 
is $517,650. 


Piers 37 and 39, at the northern end of the water- 
front, have been contracted for at a price of $483,700 
and $436,400 respectively. These piers will form the 
nucleus of a system of docks at the north end of the 
waterfront, consisting of piers 29, 31, 33, 35, 37, 39 
and 41, some of which will be more than 1,000 feet 
in length. 
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There is also contemplated an additional pier at 
the foot of Berry street, to be known as Pier No. 46. 
Plans and specifications have been adopted for this 
pier and bids will be solicited within the very near 
future. 

In addition, contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of two sections of seawall to be known as 
Section 9-A and 9-B, totaling 1,760 feet and costing 
$500,000. Abutting this seawall additional docks will 
be constructed as commerce requires, always keeping 
safely in advance of the commercial needs of the port. 

The Belt Railroad, the two divisions of which have 
just been connected by a track across the foot of 


Market street, is a valuable adjunct to the operation 
of the state wharves. Connecting with this road spur 
tracks will be placed upon all wharves of permanent 
character. Upon the wide wharves spur tracks will 
be run down both sides. This will bring about the 
much desired effective co-ordination of ship and rail, 
cheapening cargo handling and reducing its cost to 
the ultimate consumer. 

When these improvements shall be fairly under 
way the board contemplates additional facilities that 
will take care of all the commerce that will undoubt- 
edly come this way upon the completion of the Pan- 
ama canal. 


PORTS OF THE PACIFIC 


Ges H. M. CHITTENDEN, President of the 
Port of Seattle Commission, has favored the 

PaciFic Marine Review with a copy of Paper 1246, 

which discusses at length the Ports of the Pacific. 

This is indeed a most excellent and able treatise on 
our Pacific Coast Ports. The authors of this paper 
have presented their findings under the following 
headings: 

1. Strategic Relations of Coast Ports. 

2. Descriptive Data. 

3. Engineering Problems. 

4. Administrative Systems. 

5. Plans for the Future. 

6. Influence of the Panama Canal. 

The paper treats only of those ports north of the 
boundary between Mexico and the United States. 

General H. M. Chittenden, M. Am. Soc. C. E., deserves 
the greatest credit as the author of “Ports of the Pa- 
cific,” but very valuable assistance was received from 
A. 0. Powell, M. Am. Soc. C. E., and Messrs. L. J. Le 
Conte, E. P. Goodrich and Lewis M. Haupt. 

In view of the world-wide interest now being 
evinced concerning ports on this Coast, the PaciFic 
MaRINE REviEW will publish this illustrated discussion 
in its entirety. 

; Lack of space in this issue prevents us from pub- 
lishing a more lengthy extract than the following. In 
our June number, however, our readers will have an 
opportunity of enjoying more fully the contents of 
this most interesting investigation. 

Strategic Relations of Coast Ports 

Commerce of the Pacific.—Since the days of Magel- 
lan, imaginative minds have pictured the Pacitic Ocean 
as the future home of the world’s commerce. There is 
Something in the immensity of that ocean, in the pres- 
ent vastness of the population on one shore and the 
future vastness of that on the other, which conjures 
Up visions of argosies such as the Mediterranean or the 
Atlantic has never known. The situation as it actually 
exists, however, makes this picture somewhat of an 
illusion. The very wideness of the intervening sea 
1s a mighty barrier to economic intercourse across it. 
The breadth of the Pacific as compared with that of 
the Atlantic, depending on the latitude, is as two or 
three to one; and, while the cost of transit and loss 
of time may not be in the same proportion, there is 
still a wide disparity against the larger ocean. ‘There 
are also the almost insuperable barriers of race and 
economic conditions on the Asiatic Coast. We do not 
admit the Oriental to our shores as we do the Euro- 
Pean. That immense source of traffic which has sus- 
tained its thousands of ships on the Atlantic is cut 
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off on the Pacific. Likewise those Oriental countries 
have little to offer the traveler which can compare with 
the lure of European civilization, ancient and modern. 
Tourist traffic across the Pacific is a bagatelle com- 
pared to that over the Atlantic. Finally, the deep pov- 
erty of the hordes who swarm the Asiatic shores, and 
the backward condition of industry there, are not pro- 
motive of vigorous commercial intercourse, for they 
offer relatively little to sell and less with which to buy. 

Thus it results that the commerce of this ocean, 
great though it be, is small compared with that of the 
Atlantic, and small to what might be expected from 
the millions of inhabitants affected by it. Its growth 
in the near future, strange as it may appear, is more 
dependent on the countries which border the Atlantic 
than on those washed by its own waters. As far as 
the Pacific Coast is concerned, the eyes of its people 
are turned east rather than west. It is there that their 
kindred dwell; it is there that the capital exists which 
shall develop their boundless resources; it is thence 
that must come those who shall help to populate their 
shores. It is this fact—that their future is on the At- 
lantic rather than on the Pacific—which makes the 
opening of the Panama Canal an event of such tre- 
mendous import to them. It is bringing them to their 
own. It fronts them toward Europe. It opens to 
them the treasures of the Occident—far more potent, if 
less romantic, than those of the Orient. It gives them 
something of the advantage which the eastern shore 
of the Continent enjoys by reason of its closer rela- 
tion to the fundamental sources of our civilization. 

If this condition is true of the present, and will re- 
main so, to a degree, for the indefinite future, let it 
not blind us to the profound changes which are tak- 
ing place in those ancient, and, but yesterday, non- 
progressive, countries which lie on the other side of 
the Pacific. When we consider what a volume of com- 
merce the accidents of political fortune have turned in 
this direction from the distant Philippines; when we 
reflect on the marvelous progress of modern Japan; 
and when we note the amazing changes now going on 
in that venerable nation which has slumbered in- 
different to the rest of the world for thirty centuries 
or more, we cannot afford to take a pessimistic view 
of our future relations with that side of the globe. If 
ever these people accomplish what is within their prac- 
tical reach; if ever they turn to account, as is done in 
Europe and America, their wealth of natural resources 
and their own capacity for industrial development, 
surely there will result a mighty increase in trade be- 
tween them and the rest of the world, and of this the 
American Continent will enjoy the greater share. 
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Thus, while the Atlantic holds out to us the brighter 
present prospect, there is brilliant promise in the Pa- 
cific, and in every direction the future is big with 
hope. Visions of the coming day are profundly stir- 
ring the minds of men. Expansion is in the air. The 
measureless force of unseen psychological influences 
rushes the world along whether it will or no. Doubt- 
less, it builds exaggerated hopes and paves the way to 
much disappointment, but its very exuberance of faith 
is an earnest of vast accomplishment. 

This far-reaching movement, which has been crys- 
tallized into definite form by the approaching consum- 
mation of the greatest engineering work of ages, finds 
its intensest expression along the Pacific Coast of 
North America. To other parts of the world, the 
Panama Canal means simply increased opportunities 
for trade; to the Pacific Coast it means a new lease of 
life through the elimination of those barriers which 
separate it from its true source of sustenance and 
growth. Everywhere along the Coast, faith in the 
beneficial results of this great work is unbounded. It 
is a faith, moreover, which expresses itself in works. 
From Alaska to Lower California, the Coast is getting 
ready for the Canal. It is putting its house in order. 
it is spending in this work prodigious sums of money. 
The present decade will witness an expenditure in 
port development of probably $50,000,000. The slogan 
which has won this vast sum from the pockets of the 
taxpayers is: “Get ready for the opening of the Pa- 
nama Canal,” and the formal celebration of that event 
will find the work well toward completion. 

It would be idle to pretend that this prodigious ef- 
fort springs solely from an actual necessity of provid- 
ing for the increase of traffic that will result from the 
opening of the Canal. The popular belief is, of course, 
that this is the case; but those who have studied the 
situation closely know better. They realize that the 
movement is being overdone, but they recognize that 
it is bound to keep on through the fear which each 
port entertains of what its sister ports may do. The 
stigma of possible failure in the race and fear of loss 
of prestige are the potent forces which are back of 
these extraordinary efforts. Los Angeles or Seattle 
would find it difficult on the cold basis of rational busi- 
ness foresight to justify their enormous prospective 
outlays; but they find ample justification in the neces- 
sity of keeping up with a procession which now stalks 
with tremendous strides from one end of the Coast to 
the other. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS AT VANCOUVER, B. C, 


The Department of Public Works, Ottawa, Canada, 
will build a new wharf at Vancouver, B. C., to be lo- 
cated on lots Nos. 5 to 14 inclusive, Block 1, District 
Lot 183. Tenders for the construction of this wharf 
will be invited within the near future. 

The dredging of the First Narrows and Parthia 
Shoal is also being proceeded with by the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co., Ltd., of Vancouver, which has been awarded 
a contract for excavation work in False Creek. 

The Department of Public Works hopes to secure 
the construction of a first class dock under the Sub- 
sidy Act for Vancouver. The drydock, it is understood, 
will be one of the largest on the continent. It will be 
a thousand feet long and capable of accommodating 
the largest super-dreadnought. 

Sir John Jackson was recently in Toronto but de- 
clined to comment, in any way, on the report that he 
is to have charge of important works on the Pacific 
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Coast, but it is understood that his visit to Ottawa is 
in connection with the contracts. 


THE NEW ATLANTIC STEAMSHIP ROUTES 


Probably one of the issues which may have escaped 
the notice of the general public, is the great expense 
incurred by Atlantic Steamship lines in following the 
new routes. Directly following the “Titanic” disaster, 
the Atlantic conference of steamship owners laid out 
a new southern course to Europe, followed by all 
steamers. This was done to protect the vessels from 
ice and to regain the confidence of the travelling pub- 
lic, as well as for other reasons. 

This course is more than 200 miles longer than the 
former Southern route and nearly 400 miles longer 
than the route which was ordinarily taken when there 
was no grave danger from ice. To follow this new 
course the steamship lines are incurring a tremendous 
expense, which will probably exceed $400,000 for one 
season alone. In addition to the extra expense for 
coal and food caused by taking this longer southern 
route, there is also the expense of extra men, life-boats, 
additional wireless operators and in some cases, a re- 
construction of the vessel by providing an inner skin 
riveted to the frames, the inside plating being contin- 
uous from the double-bottom up to deck F in the case 
of the S. S. “Olympic”, to which reference was made 
in the February issue of this magazine. 

A steamer such as the “Mauretania” burns about 
500 tons of coal per 24 hours and in the eight addi- 
tional hours would burn about 200 tons. The coal 
costs from $2 to $3 per ton which means that for coal 
alone, the voyage over the new route is at least $400 
to #500 more expensive. Such a vessel carries 1,500 
or 2,000 passengers, and the cost per meal would 
average at least 40 cents per passenger. This means 
that the cost for extra meals is from $1,200 to $1,600. 
The iceberg season lasts from April to July and as 
there are approximately 200 crossings of the Atlantic 
per month by the important passenger steamships, the 


total extra cost incurred by following the new route 
is quite large. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY GREATLY 
IMPROVES SERVICE 

By merely adding one steamship to the service and 
making Skagway a port for call for the ships of the 
Southwestern route, the Alaska Steamship Co. gives by 
far one of the finest services ever announced from 
Seattle. It alternates the sailing of the local South- 
eastern and through Southwestern steamships, creat- 
ing a sailing from Seattle every three days for Juneau, 
Ketchikan and Skagway on express time. 

The sailings through to Valdez, Seward and Cordova 
Will be every six days and the sailings for local points 
between Ketchikan and Skagway will be also every 
six days. 

This is a vast improvement over last year’s sailings 
by this company and for sake of comparison, last 
year’s figures are: For Skagway every six days; for 
Seward and Cordova every eight days. The people of 
Seattle as well as those living in Alaska are greatly 
pleased with this improved service. 


Cyp. Fabre and Co., owners of the Fabre line aed 
Marseilles, France, in a letter to the Pacific Marine 
Review deny the report that they will put on a lines 
of steamers from the Mediterranean to San Farncisco 
When the Panama canal is opened. 
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A NEW SERVICE IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 
A new foreign service was recently inaugurated be- 
tween Plymouth, Mass., and Yucatan, which adds ma- 
terially to the commercial importance of the historic 
Bay State town. The “Heighington,” Captain Anker- 
sen, flying the British flag, entered Plymouth harbor 


DOCK AND WAREHOUSE OF THE PLYMOUTH 
CORDAGE COMPANY 

with a cargo of 6030 bales of Sisal fibre for the Ply- 

mouth Cordage Co. This is the first foreign steamer 

that has ever docked at Plymouth. Owned by the Mun- 


UNLOADING THE SISAL 


son Line of New York, this vessel of 2800 tons left 
Progreso, Yucatan, at 8 P. M., Feb. 27, and after tra- 
versing well-known routes passed the Gurnet March 8, 
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and proceeded up the recently dredged channel to 
North Plymouth. This channel, about three miles long 
and 18 feet deep at low water, is navigable by vessels 
carrying fibre which, although buiky, is not of great 
weight. As a matter of fact the “Heighington” draws 
only 14 feet. The channel at high tide is 26 feet in 
depth. 

In addition to the dredging of the channel, other 
preparations have ben made for the coming of the 
new foreign line, including the building at North Ply- 
mouth of a stone pier and fire-proof warehouse for 
the reception and storage of the fibre. 

Although this is the first steamer of the Plymouth 
and Progreso line to discharge cargoes at North Ply- 
mouth the bales were handled with great rapidity. 
The four cargoe hatches and two sets of discharging 
booms enabled the Plymouth Cordage Co. to house 
bales in the new warehouse at the rate of 548 per hour. 


OUR SHARE OF PACIFIC OCEAN TRADE 


The importance of a body such as the foreign trade 
department of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce and the need for its activities are indicated by 
statistics recently furnished by the Department of 
Commerce relating to the imports of the seaports front- 
ing upon the Pacific Ocean which now amounts in 
round numbers to about $2,000,000,000 annually. 

The trade of the United States amounts to only 10 
per cent of the whole vast sum, although this country 
lies relatively near, while 25 per cent comes from the 
distant United Kingdom, 8 per cent from Germany, 7 
per cent from other European countries and the other 
50 per cent from the territory adjacent to the import- 
ing point. 

In order of the magnitude of their imports, the Pa- 
cific Ocean countries are as follows: 


AUStHAITAy Bitches ccs Sa aterntels cacoebs $326,000,000 
CHING 3.253.507 ais s7aGu etek 8 Samo eae 314,000,000 
JADAM: o-csccenetarsers ee ROS Seve Fa eon Rarer sehehe tute 255,000,000 
Straits Settlements ..................... 226,000,000 
Hon gk On Bisse sv areca octuteheelendad 180,000,000 
Dutch East Indies ................0c0005 127,000,000 
CHITGS SeascScaek so amd Gowen Satvissatere 127,000,000 
Pacific Coast ports of the United States... 125,000,000 
New Zealand) sietrcasagis ciptioseyacaacels aise vs 95,000,000 
Philippines: ies. yscasce va Sepee-wendars ceenaeve 55,000,000 
French Indo-China ..................... 37,000,000 
SIAM? dsyscorighansaiies Gis ngs eles ceed ean eee 27,000,000 
POrh hsGetadasiioayets ah Saree Suaatele dg ahate ale. areureie 24,000,000 
BOliviacuzsvehs sc b eew of tens dre ek etn eee 23,000,000 
Oe a aisisctatisareek eee s res hetehe oom ones 20,000,000 
British Columbia ................. 000008 20,000,000 
Central American and Mexican ports..... 10,000,000 
ESGUAG OR Sead erence rataroet votes Mente tei te, Sooke Niehavacts 8,000,000 
Colombian ports .........0..cccccceceees 5,000,000 


The markets offered to Americans in the Pacific 
Ocean countries and the extent to which they are 
neglected may be gathered from the following figures: 
Of the imports into the Philippines 37.8 per cent is 
supplied by the United States; of those into Japan, 
15.8 per cent; Australia, 13.5 per cent; Peru, 18.5 per 
cent; Bolivia, 16.9 per cent; Ecuador, 28.1 per cent; 
Chile, 12.4 per cent; China, 8.5 per cent; Hongkong, 
5.4 per cent; New Zealand, 8.6 per cent; Siam, 2.2 per 
cent; the Dutch East Indies, 1.7 per cent; French Indo- 
China, 1.3 per cent; and the Straits Settlements, less 
than 1 per cent. 

The three principal factors needed to properly in- 
vade these rich commercial fields are: (1) A knowl- 
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edge of the needs of the possible customers, (2) tact 
in dealing with them and (3) a merchant marine to 
furnish the carriers. 


It is gratifying to find that the foreign trade depart- 


ment of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is 
applying itself energetically to the first two subjects 


and pleasing results are already beginning to be mani- 
fested. 


‘ 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Lighting the Canal 


The general scheme of lighting and buoying the 
Panama Canal contemplates the use of range lights 
to establish direction on the longer tangents and of 
side lights spaced about one mile apart to mark each 
side of the channel. The range lights are omitted in 
Culebra Cut, where their use is hardly practicable, 
and on four of the shorter tangents on the remainder 
of the Canal. In the Cut there will be placed three 
beacons at each angle, and between these intermediate 
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beacons in pairs on each side of the Canal. By keep- 
ing his ship pointed midway between these beacons, 
the pilot will be able to adhere closely to the center 
of the Canal. At each tangent it is necessary to have 
two ranges of two lights each to prolong the sailing 
line in order that the pilot may hold his course up 
to the point of turning. These range lights will be 
situated on land. There will be three types con- 
structed, as shown by the cuts herewith, all of rein- 
forced concrete (Plate M). The more elaborte struc- 
tures will be used on the Gatun locks and dam and in 
the Atlantic and Pacific Divisions, where they are 
closer to the sailing lines of the vessels, while simpler 
structures will be placed in the Gatun Lake, where 
they are under less close observation. A light and fog 
signal on the west breakwater in Limon Bay is also 
included, (Plate P) and a light on the east breakwater, 
should it be built. The illuminants will be gas and 
electricity, the latter being used whenever the light is 
sufficiently accessible. For the floating buoys, and 
for the towers and beacons which are in inaccessible 
places, the system using compressed acetylene dis- 
solved in acetone has been adopted. The buoys will 
be composed of a cylindrical floating body or tank, 
surmounted by a steel frame which supports the lens 
at a height of about 15 feet above the water level. 
The buoys will be moored tin position along the edge 
of the dredged channel by a heavy chain and a con- 
crete sinker, and should remain lighted for six to 
twelve months without being recharged. The candle- 
power of the range lights will vary, according to the 
length of the range, from about 2,500 to 15,000 candle- 
power. The most powerful lights will be those mark- 
ing the sea channels at the Atlantic and Pacific en- 
trances, they being visible from about 12 to 18 nautical 
miles. The beacons and gas-buoy lights will have 
about 850 candlepower. White lights will be used 
throughout, and, in order to eliminate the possibility 
of confusing the lights with one another and with the 
the lights on shore, all rangelights, heacons and buoys 
will have individual characteristics formed by flashes 
and combinations of flashes of light and dark intervals. 
Excavation 

The total excavation, dry and wet, for the Canal as 
originally planned, was estimated at 103,795,000 cubic 
yards, in addition to the excavation by the French 
companies. Changes in the plan of the Canal, made 
subsequently by order of the President, increased the 
amount to 174,666,594 cubic yards. Of this ainount, 
89, 794, 439 cubic yards were to be taken from the 
Central Division, which includes the Culebra Cut. 
In July, 1910, a further increase of 7,871,172 cubic 
yards was made, of which 7,330,525 cubic yards were 
to allow for slides in Culebra Cut, for silting in the 
Chagres section, and for lowering the bottom of the 
Canal from 40 to 39 feet above sea level in the Chagreé 
section. These additions increased the estimated 
total excavation to 182,537,766 cubic yards. In 1911, 


¢:3 4 further increase of 12,785,613 cubic yards was made, 


of which 5,257,281 cubic yards was for slides 1 
Culebra Cut, and the remainder for additional exc® 
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PLATE O—CROSS SECTION 


raising the grand total of estimated excavation to 
195,323,379 cubic yards. In 1912 a still further in- 
crease of 17,180,621 cubic yards was made, of which 
3,545,000 cubic yards was for slides in Culebra Cut 
and the remainder for dredging excavation at Gatun 
locks, silting in the Atlantic entrance, and for the 
Balboa terminals, bringing the grand total of estimated 
excavation to 212,504,000 cubic yards. The Balboa 
teminals embrace 7,371,000 cubic vards of wet exca- 
vation and 1,432,000 cubic yards of dry excavation for 
the basin and docks. Deducing these amounts, the 
total for Canal excavation proper, according to the 
estimate of 1912, is about 203,710,000 cubic yards, or 
nearly double the amount of the original estimate 
made in the minority report of the International Board 
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PROFILE OF CULEBRA CUT FROM DIKE TO GAMBOA 
TO PEDRO MIGUEL LOCKS 


of Consulting Engineers in 1906. The points of deep- 
est excavation are in Culebra Cut, 495 feet above the 
bottom of the Canal at Gold Hill, and 364 feet above 
at Contractor’s Hill opposite. The widest part of the 
Cut is opposite the town of Culebra, where owing to 
the action of slides on both banks, the top width is 
about half a mile. Active excavation work on a large 
Scale did not begin until 1907, when 15,765,290 cubic 
yards were removed. In 1908, over 37,000,000 cubic 
yards were removed, and in 1909, over 35,000,000 
making a total for the two years of over 72,000,000 
or a monthly average for those two years of 3,000,000 
cubic yards. In 1910, over 31,000,000 cubic yards 
Were removed, the monthly average exceeding 2,600,- 
000 cubic yards. The total for these three years was 
Over one half of the entire excavation for the Canal. 
January 1, 1913, there remained to be excavated in 
the Cut 5,351,419 cubic yards, and in the entire Canal 
proper 23,426,713 cubic yards. 
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OF CULEBRA CUT SHOWING LARGEST EFFECT OF SLIDES 


REGULATIONS FOR CORPORATIONS IN CANAL ZONE 


An executive order has been issued by the President 
of the United States giving the regulations that shall 
apply to corporations (except insurance companies) 
intending to do business on the Canal Zone and incor- 
porated under the laws of any State or Territory of 
the United States or any foreign Government. It is re- 
quired that the corporation shall file with the collector 
of revenues a duly authenticated copy of its charter 
or articles of incorporation and a statement showing 
the amount of capital stock, location of principal of- 
fice out side of the Canal Zone, description of assets 
with their cash value, amount of liabilities, and other 
information. A certificate must be filed with the col- 
lector of revenue certifying that the corporation or 
company has consented to be sued in the Canal Zone 
on all causes of action arising against it therein and 
designating the collector of revenues to be its lawful 
attorney upon whom all process in any such action 
may be served, and containing other provisions as to 


1 legal matters connected with it. No corporation or 


joint stock company shall do business in the Canal 


7 Zone until such certificate is duly filed and the other 


provisions of the order are complied with. An annual 
fee of $50, payable in advance, is charged. 


SHIPPING FEDERATION OF CANADA HOLDS 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The annual meeting of the Shipping Federation of 
Canada was recently held at Montreal. The following 
were among the matters discussed by the Federation 
at this meeting: 

The number of seagoing vessels that arrived in the 
port of Montreal during the season was 415, with a 
tonnage of 1,790,518 tons, as compared with 398 ves- 
sels of 1,714,354, in 1911, an increase of 17 vessels and 
76,164 tons. The passenger trade has been exceedingly 
busy, and large increases on both eastbound and west- 
bound traffic are shown compared with the previous 
year. 

The scheme for a master porterage system was 
blocked by the harbor commissioners refusing to lease 
the sheds to the shipping companies, unless they with- 
drew their scheme, which was done, and the old sys- 
tem still obtains. Before the close of that year the Mont- 
real Board of Trade pointed out the necessity of some 
system for the quicker and easier handling of freight 
on the wharves, as complaints had been received about 
the time wasted in getting delivery. It is thought no 
improvement can be looked for until the harbor com- 
missioners withdraw their instructions as to the leas- 
ing of the sheds, which would then give the shipping 
companies an opportunity of introducing a system of 
master porterage, and reduce the cost of handling 
freight, besides doing away with the congestion. 
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IN OUR NEW HOME PORT 


As announced in our April number, the shifting of 
our moorings from the port of Seattle to San Francisco 
was not in the slightest degree a reflection on the recog- 
nized importance of Seattle as one of the leading sea- 
ports of the world. 

The Paciric MaRINE REviEw will continue to impar- 
tially discuss all issues pertaining to shipping along 
the entire Pacific Coast. In order to better accom- 
plish this, the port of San Francisco was chosen for 
our future headquarters, its location being more cen- 
tral with the opening of the Panama Canal and its 
commerce larger than any other port on this Coast. 

It will be our continued aim and endeavor to pre- 
sent to our readers a complete review of the shipping 
events of the world and especially those affecting the 
Pacific Ocean, making such comments and expressing 
such opinions as the best interests of American ship- 
ping seem to demand. 

New legislation affecting the American Merchant Ma- 
rine will be sought and undoubtedly enacted by the 
Sixty-third Session of Congress. The rehabilitation 
of our now nearly extinct foreign-going shipping de- 
pends on the character of the Bills introduced and 
passed by Congress. It will be the constant effort of 
this magazine to urge such legislation as may be bene- 
ficial and effective, and to vigorously oppose that 
which may be injurious or ineffective. 

We take this occasion to again thank our friends for 
their continued co-operation and support, and to as- 
sure them that our efforts in their behalf will be even 
more earnest in the future than in the past. 


DEPLORABLE IGNORANCE AGAIN SHOWN BY ONE 
OF OUR LEGISLATORS 


We are fast becoming resigned, so far as concerns 
the introduction of ridiculous but at the same time 
most injurious measures in connection with shipping 
in both the Senate as well as the House of Representa- 
tives at our National Capitol. 

The Bill now before the House of Representatives, 
introduced by the Hon. Wm. J. Cary, depicts such a 
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lack of knowledge regarding the most evident and or- 
dinary facts concerning a vessel’s equipment and navi- 
gation that we are at a loss to know just where such 
legislation will finally lead. : 

Perhaps the most amazing clause in this monstrosity 
is the one providing that all bulkheads are to be in- 
spected every hour during the voyage. This simply 
means that the vessels to which this clause applies 
shall carry no cargo worth mentioning, unless it is Mr. 
Cary’s idea to break out and restow the holds and 
storerooms of the vessel every hour of the day and 
night. In this clause alone, there is excellent material 
for a comic opera librettist. 

This astonishing Bill also provides that nothing but 
cork shall be used for life preservers, notwithstanding 
that the United States inspectors have proven by actual 
tests that tule is the better material. Mr. Cary would 
also have the life preserver a size to float 200 pounds. 
From this it would appear that the originator of this 
Bill supposes that the one whose life is to be sustained 
climbs on top of the life preserver and paddles to 
safety without getting wet. Our present laws require 
a floating capacity of 20 pounds in life preservers, for 
it is not likely that a man’s head and hands would 
amount to more than 20 pounds deadweight. The 
British laws call for a floating capacity of only 15 
pounds. The Cary life preserver would be a raft. 


THE EVER-PRESENT PROBLEM 


The Rehabilitation of Our Merchant Marine 


It was hoped that with the opening of the Panama 
Canal something would be accomplished to prevent 
the people of the United States being forced to wit- 
ness a procession through this waterway of the ships 
of foreign nations with none in the foreign trade of 
the United States to intermingle with them. Many 
suggestions have been made in the columns of the 
Pacific Marine Review, as well as elsewhere, to en- 
courage capital to invest more freely in American 
ships in the foreign trade. This country’s position to- 
day in this respect is being realized and keenly felt 
by many citizens having no interest whatever in mer- 
chant marine affairs. 

If our representatives at Washington would only 
give a little more time and study to this important and 
Weighty problem, requesting the views and testimony 
of those who know and are as a consequence in a 
position to suggest what remedy would result bene- 
ficially to the general good of all, their service to their 
country would be more useful and lasting. 

As conditions now exist, bills are constantly being 
introduced with the intention, it would seem, of driv- 
ing the few ships remaining under our flag to seek 
protection from other nations, which legislate intclli- 
gently where marine affairs are concerned. 

Foreign nations, with their lower cost of construc- 
tion, lower wages of crew, more favorable navigation 
laws and their respective governments always work- 
ing in their interests, could scarcely avoid carrying 
our merchandise and making it impossible for us to 
compete witit them. It isn’t their fault that we have 
no ships. It isn’t because they have ships that we 
have none, but it is merely that the government of the 
United States does not encourage American citizens 
in the building and operation of ships, but on the 
other hand does all possible to prevent it. ‘ 

The experience of Mr. Bernard N. Baker of Balti- 
more in his endeavor to finance a steamship company 
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in the United States should assist in a realization by 
Congress that something was sadly lacking. Millions 
are involved. While the tariff question is important, 
this question of a merchant marine is vital. 

We know as a fact that our cost of production is 
much higher than that of any other nation in the 
world. Our cost of living is also the highest in the 
world. This cannot be adjusted in one administra- 
tion, and no one knows the outcome of it all. The 
protective tariff and the so-called trusts have been 
named as contributing factors in this. 

Such things, however, have nothing to do with our 
merchant marine. We are now able to build ships in 
England and elsewhere and register them under our 
flag. Why has no application for Amcrican registry 
reached the Bureau of Navigation? Simply on ac- 
count of an owner’s preference to operate under a 
foreign flag. Couldn’t we, without any loss to our- 
selves, shape our laws so that they would compare 
favorably with those of other nations? Is it not true 
that foreign nations now have, with thcir keen sense 
and foresight and sensible and encovraging laws, finer 
ships than we, better managed and manned as a 
whole, and as a result of larger earning capacity? 
Why shouldn’t we carry the crews we wish? It has 
been shown that only 5 per cent of the sailors now 
employed in the different steamship services under 
our flag are Americans. Therefore, what difference 
if we have the crew Danes or Japanese, Italians or 
Chinese? Surely, if the steamers owned by forcign 
nations are safely operated with these crews, who are 
as much “able seamen” as some of those we employ 
at three and four times the salary, our ships would be 
as safely and as successfully operated. 

Confer with the shipowner and learn what is lack- 
ing and what is needed. Existing conditions can be 
remedied, and why not introduce bills to this effect, 
rather than bills with the object of adding more bur- 
dens to those already carried by the shipowner of 
the United States? 

Other industries and trades are protected. In fact, 
our government is still protecting the various products 
of this country by the tariff. We don’t ask a subsidy 
for our shipping industry, but what we do earnestly 
ask and advocate is a revision of our navigation laws, 
not added amendiments as at present, preferential duly 
and free taxation by all states of American” ships. 
Then the Free Ship Law would be of some avail. ‘Nhen 
the American sailor would have no further fear of the 
competition of Chinese and Japanese crews; for he, 
with his better advantages, could be given a superior 
position and need not necessarily receive the same 
Wages paid the Japanese and Chinese or other for- 
Cigners. When we have American ships, then the mat- 
ter of training American youths for the sea can be 
gone into, training ships can be provided for some 
burpose and will be of some avail. 

In our March issue, Mr. F. S. Samuels. one of the 
executives of the Oceanic Steamship Company of San 
Francisco, offered a suggestion to assist in the crea- 
tion of an American merchant marine. While many 
of our important shipping men have somewhat dif- 
ferent views, so also have our legislators, but a com- 
bined effort on their parts, with the same purpose 
Mm view, would alleviate the present unsatisfactory 
burdens on shipping. 

Captain Robert Dollar, who needs no introduction to 
Our readers, makes the following comments on Mr. 
‘Samuel’s suggestion of charging our coastwise vessels 
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full Panama Canal tolls and using the amount to de- 
velop our merchant marine in the foreign trade. Capt. 
Dollar says: 

“There cannot be much objection to it, but it will 
not accomplish the results intended. 

“First, I claim that the shipowners engaged in the 
coastwise trade are not pecuniarly interested in 
whether they pay tolls or not, for if they have to pay 
tolls, they will charge the American public that much 
more for their freight, so it is the public and not the 
shipowners who are interested. 

Second, the expending of the amount so collected 
on American vessels under the Ocean Mail Act of 
March 3, 1891, would certainly assist this class of 
vessels and we would have more of them, but this 
will never give us a merchant marine worthy of the 
name. It is the cargo steamers that give a nation a 
merchant marine. Great Britain has more steamers 
than the rest of the world, but only a little over 10 
per cent of them are mail steamers, so Mr. Samuel’s 
proposal would assist only 10 per cent. By doing 
this, it is very difficult to figure out how this will 
give us a merchant marine. The great trade of Eng- 
land has been produced by her cargo, or what is com- 
monly called ‘tramp’ steamers which go into every 
port of the world. England’s greatness is directly the 
result of the commerce that those vessels brought to 
her. Mail steamers are good and essential in their 
place, but cargo steamers are the burden bearers of 
commerce. 

“It is very good for a farmer to have an automo- 
bile, but the four-horse wagon is of far greater import- 
ance. Without it he could not market his crops, and 
without it the automobile could not be kept up. So with 
mail steamers. They are very good and important, but 
the tramp steamers will build up the cominerce of 
the country as no other means can, 

“Many plans have been suggested, but we must come 
back to the following: 

“For mail steamers pay the same compensation for 
carrying the mail that other nations pay, plus the ex- 
tra cost of operating the vessels under American regu- 
lations. 

“For cargo boats in the foreign trade permit us to 
buy them where we can get them cheapest, and change 
our navigation laws and inspection regulations so that 
we can operate them as cheaply and under the same 
favorable conditions as our competitors. Nothing 
more is required. 

“Stop our legislators from making fool laws which 
make the operation of American vessels almost im- 
possible. The shipowners of this country will do the 
rest.” 


AN ABSURD CUSTOMS LAW 


Captain Thomas W. Garlick, of the Great Northern 
Steamship Company’s S. S. “Minnesota,” is the latest 
victim of the ridiculous rule imposed by the Federal 
Government holding the master of a vessel responsible 
for the smuggling of opium into this country by a 
passenger or member of the crew. Captain Garlick 
was fined $928 by the customs authorities at Seattle 
because 168 tins of opium were unlawfully brought 
in by either a passenger or member of the crew on 
the S. S. “Minnesota.” 

The absurdity of the law under which this fine was 
imposed is quite in line with that of other legislation 
regarding our shipping—or what there is left of it, 
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The master of a large steamer has something to do 
aside from making a personal inspection of every nook 
and cranny of his ship or searching every man, woman 
and child who comes aboard or goes ashore. The 
navigation and handling of a vessel in addition to the 
other duties of a master amply occupy his mind, and 
from sheer lack of time on his part to give personal 
attention to everything, many of these duties have to 
be delegated to others. Even with the strictest look- 
out, the greatest vigilance and the utmost con- 
scientiousness, articles, especially small ones like tins 
of opium, are often concealed with great cunning in 
curious places on board ship. 

The injustice of this rule in fining a master when 
opium is smuggled wholly without his knowledge or 
even suspicion, after reasonable care that it shall not 
be, is manifest to anyone at all acquainted with con- 
ditions on board ship. 

If the Government is so anxious to keep opium out 
of this country, why does it not detail a customs in- 
spector to every incoming vessel, with no other duty 
than to watch for opium smuggling? Or why does 
our Government not pay the wages and board of an 
additional ship’s officer, who shall be on watch for 
opium smuggling, instead of making the busy master 
responsible? What right has the Government to make 
customs inspectors out of ship’s officers paid by the 
shipowners? 


“STARBOARD” OR “RIGHT”? 


The funny writers of the daily press are comment- 
ing with much glee and more or less humor over the 
recent ruling of the Navy Department condemning the 
use of the time-honored terms “starboard” and “port,” 
and insisting on the use of “right” and “Icft” instead. 
While there is always danger, at first, in departing 
from old customs, it is probable that the substitution in 
this case will eventually result in greater safety at 
sea. The “old salt” is, of course, thoroughly familiar 
with the terms as now used and the change may re- 
sult in some confusion at first, but as every new man 
at sea is obliged to learn to steer and the real meaning 
of the orders given, may he not become proficient 
much more quickly by the use of terms familiar from 
childhood than by being obliged to learn new terms, 
and their meaning, which really have lost their orig- 
inal significance? 

In the old days when ships were steered by the 
use of a tiller acting on the rudder the words “star- 
board” and “port” applied really to the direction in 
which the tiller was put. The starboard side of a ship 
is the right-hand side looking forward, the port side 
the left. To go to starboard is to go to the right, to 
port to left. The direction of the rudder, being on 
the opposite side of the pivot from the tiller, would 
naturally be opposite to the direction of the tiller. 
With the tiller swung to starboard the rudder would 
swing to port, and the ship would also swing to port, 
or to the left, the effect being, as it is now put, to 
“pring the starboard side up.” With two ships meet- 
ing nearly head on, to pass “port to port,” as the rules 
of the road require, the natural order to the helms- 
man would be “port,” or “port a little,” or “hard-a- 
port,” as the situation demanded. ‘The natural result 
would be that the helmsman would swing the tiller 
to port or to the left, the ship would swing to the 
right, or starboard, but the ships would pass “port to 
port,” or “left to left,” and the “port side would be up.” 
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‘given must be to “port.” 
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Later, when the tiller and wheel ropes were dis- 
pensed with and the stationary steering gear was 
adopted, the same result obtained. With the order 
given to “starboard” the helmsman naturally turned 
the wheel to his right hand or starboard, and the ship 
swung to port. Later still, it apparently became de- 
sirable that the ship should swing the same way in 
which the wheel was put; in other words, with the 
wheel turned to the right the ship was swung to the 
right.. This was accomplished by the use of the dia- 
mond screw and other patented steering devices, and 
it was supposed that all errors of helmsman would be 
obviated. Seeing which way the ship should swing, 
and knowing that the swing would be in the same di- 
rection as that in which he turned the wheel, the 
whole thing was supposed to be very simple. But this 
necessitated a change either in the way the orders 
were given or in which they were executed. Take the 
illustration of two ships meeting nearly head on, obvi- 
ously to give the order to “port,” and the helmsman 
to turn the wheel to the left would cause disaster, for 
the ship would then swing to the right and into the 
approaching vessel. But evidently it was necessary 
to keep in mind the one predominating idea that in 
passing “port to port” the port side must be “up,” and 
in order to accomplish that end the steering direction 
It then remained for the 
helmsman to remember that he must bring the port 
side of the ship “up,” and in order to do that he 
must not follow what should be the obvious meaning 
of the order “to port” and turn the wheel to the left, 
but must turn it to the right, or starboard, and many 
disasters have resulted from this apparent conflict of 
terms. 

If the proposed order of the Navy Department is 
carried into effect it would seem as if the whole mat- 
ter would be simplified. The navigating officer, in or- 
der to pass an approaching ship on his left hand, 
knows that he must swing his ship to the right. Or if 
he desires to keep farther away from a shore on his 
starboard side he must keep to the left, consequently 
the order is given “left,” the helmsman has nothing 
to think about but that he must turn the wheel to the 
left and the ship obeys by swinging to the left and to 
safety. The question as to which way to turn the 
wheel in order to bring one or the other side of the 
ship “up” is no longer paramount. 


“STRATHTAY” VERSUS “YOSEMITE” 


On April 18, 1910, the steamer “Strathtay,” bound 
from San Francisco to Guayimas, was in collision with 
the steamer “Yosemite,” bound from San Pedro to Port- 
land via San Francisco, and damage was sulfered Nl 
both steamers. On return of the ‘Strathtay” to en 
Francisco libels were filed by each steamer against 
the other for damages sustained, that to the “Strathtay 
being estimated at about $4,500, while that to the “Yo- 
semite” was estimated at about $1,200. Early this 
month the court handed down its decision that the 
“Strathtay” was alone to blame. 

The case will undoubtedly be appealed. 


A small boy handed in the following on an epee 
tion paper in United States history: “General aia 
dock was killed in the Revolutionary War. He ine 
three horses shot under him and a fourth went throug!t 
his clothes.’—Evervbody's. 
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THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET EXTENDS TO THE PACIFIC COAST 


For several weeks past Mr. E. J. M. Nash, the Special 
Representative of The Royal Mail Steam Packet Com- 
pany in the United States, and Mr. A. M. Gillespie, 
Vice-President of the Frank Waterhouse Company, 
have been visiting Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, Vancou- 
ver and Victoria, looking over the general situation as 
regards dock and other facilities, preparatory to the 
inauguration of various services that The Royal Mail 
Company has under consideration. 

A commencement has been made into the Oriental 
Trans-Pacific trade through the extension of the Euro- 
pean and Oriental service of the Glen and Shire line 
owned by The Royal Mail. The present steamers run- 
ning in this service will be replaced by eight new 
vessels now in the course of construction. They will 
he of about 14,000 tons carrying capacity, have large 
Passenger accommodation and a speed of 14 knots. 
From information received, it appears that the future 
plans of this company in connection with the Pacific 
Coast have already been decided on and such changes 
as are necessary will be acted on without delay. 

The Royal Mail and its associated lines, the Pacific 
Steam Navigation Company, the Lamport & Holt Line 
and the Nelson Line, at the present time, and for many 
years past, have been operating passenger and freight 
services covering the entire North and South American 
continents with the exception of between Panama, 
San Francisco and Vancouver. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, about ten 
years ago, ran a high-class passenger and freight serv- 
ice between San Francisco and Panama, but for some 
reason, after running for two years, this service was 
withdrawn. 

Owing to the developments between this Coast and 
the South, it seems quite possible that sooner or later 
The Royal Mail will again put this service in operation. 
Should this be done, owing to the connection given by 
the various lines of The Royal Mail radiating from 
Panama and Colon, this service would afford great 
convenience to shippers and stimulate the passenger 
traffic. 

It was reported last August that The Royal Mail 
Company placed an order in Belfast, Ireland, for the 
construction of four steamers of about 20,000 tons 
gross register to run between Great Britain and 
Northern European ports and the North Pacific Coast 
via the Panama Canal. These vessels will make the 
trip between Europe and points in California, Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia in from three to 
four weeks. This fast service will probably be sup- 
plemented by intermediate steamers of moderate 
spceds. These facts clearly show that The Royal Mail 
Company has confidence in the great development of 
the Pacific Coast. 

It is gratifying to note that the well-known trans- 
portation firm of Frank Waterhouse & Company, with 
head offices in the Central Building. Seattle, have been 
appointed agents of The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company for Seattle, Tacoma, Portland and Vancouver. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is the largest 
Steamship company in the world, the tonnage of its 
fleet of 365 ocean liners reaching the gigantic total of 
1,541,854 registered tons, this company's next com- 
Petitor having 1,200,000 tons, and with the immense 
fleet of new vesscls now under construction, the ton- 
nage of The Roval Mail should, in the near future, 
Pass the 2,000,000-mark. 
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_ The company was incorporated by Royal Charter 
in England in 1839, inaugurating services to the West 
Indies and Central America in that year, and its opera- 
tions now encircle the globe. 

It is interesting to note that the first steamships call- 
ing at Colon on the Atlantic side of the Isthmus, and 
Panama on the Pacific side, were vessels of The Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Company and the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company, in 1840. 

From the announcements made by these lines, it is 
apparent that they will have more vessels passing 
through the Panama Canal than any other company. 

Definite arrangements have been made for a fort- 
nightly service of passenger and cargo liners of about 
15,000 tons gross register from Liverpool to Spain, 
Cuba and Jamaica, thence through the Panama Canal 
down the West Coast of South America to Valparaiso, 
returning to Europe via the Straits of Magellan, Buenos 
Ayres, Montevideo, Brazilian ports, Portugal and Spain. 
Another fortnightly service is to be inaugurated alter- 
nating with steamers making the opposite route; that 
is, Portugal, Spain, Brazil, Argentine, through the 
Straits of Magellan, Chile, Peru, through the Panama 
Canal and thence to Liverpool via Havana, Cuba. 

This company will also have a bi-monthly sailing 
from New York, Cuba, Jamaica, through the Panama 
Canal and down the West Coast of South America as 
far as Valparaiso, returning to New York in the same 
direction. 

In view of the recent activity in the passenger 
traffic, it was announced last week that The Royal Mail 
Company had placed an order with Messrs. Harland 
& Wolff, Belfast, for four new steamers to run between 
New York, West Indies and Central America, calling 
at Colon, the Atlantic port of the Canal. 

From the above facts, it is apparent that this great 
steamship corporation will have on an average of four- 
teen steamers, cach of between 15,000 and 20,000 
registered tons, passing through the Canal monthly. 


FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 


We publish herewith the general monthly freight 
report of Messrs. Hind-Rolph & Co. of San Francisco. 
This report is specially compiled for the Paciric Ma- 
RINE REVIEW. 

310 California Street, 
San Francisco, Cal., May 10, 1913. 

Since the last report we sent you, there has been a 
decided easing off in the rates for steam tonnage from 
the Pacific Coast, occasioned principally by the fact 
that several early vessels were forced on the market 
at a time when there was not a great deal of cargo 
available. 

As far as sail tonnage is concerned, while the de- 
mand is not active, rates are about maintained. The 
following are the most interesting fixtures we have to 
report: 

Steamers— 

“Strath’—Time charter Melbourne, delivery Puget, re- 

delivery 7/-. 

“Thor’—Time charter Shanghai, delivery Portland, re- 

delivery 7/6. 

Sailers-— 

“Ludlow? --Lumber/’Coquimbo 62.6. 
“Seahome"—Lumber-D, P. Chile or Peru 62.6; option © 
two ports 6o"-. 
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“Andy Mahoney”—Lumber/Salaverry 62/6. 

“Clyde”—Portland/U. K. Cont. 43/-. 

“Hoche”—Portland/U. K. Cont. 41/6 wheat; 42/~ bar- 
Jey; option Puget 3d less. 

“Celtic Burn”—-Puget/U. K. Cont. 40/-. 

“Philadelphia”—Portland or Puget/U. K. Cont. 41/3. 


“Asgard”—Portland or Puget/U. K. Cont. 39/6 wheat; 
,40/— barley. 


Messrs. Page Bros., the well known ship and com- 
mission brokers of San Francisco, will also prepare 
each month a special report for publication in the 
Paciric Marine Review. Their report for the month 
of April is as follows: 

The freight market has been inactive in steamer 
freights, and what little has been done during April 
has been on a lower basis. 


For Australia . 


Str. “Strathtay” is reported rechartered from J. J. 
Moore & Co. by Hind, Rolph & Co. at 8/ charge on 
deadweight. Delivery Puget, redelivery Newcastle/ 
Pirie Range. She is due now at Frazer River with a 
cargo of nails from Cape Breton and will then load 
lumber as above. 

Str. “Strathendric” chartered by A. F. Thane & Co. 
at 7/ on deadweight. Delivery Puget, redclivery Mel- 
bourne. She will come up from Chile in ballast, due 
at Sound about June 15 to load lumber. 


For the Orient 


Comyn, Mackall & Co. have rechartered from W. 
R. Grace & Co. Str. “Thode Fagelund” to load lumber 
for their principals, China Import & Export Lumber 
Co. Delivery north to Shanghai and redelivery at Se- 
attle. ° She is now about ready to load. 

Balfour, Guthrie & Co. have chartered Str. 


Br. S. S. “Collingham”’—Time by J. J. Moore & Co. 
Comes to Puget Sound from Guaymas, Mex. Lumber for 
Australia. 

Br. S. S. “Hawkhead”—Time to J. J. Moore & Co. 
Comes from Valparaiso to Puget Sound. Lumber to 
Australia. 

Br. S. S. “Harmattan’—Time by Davies & Fehon. Is 
now loading at Everett. Lumber for Australia. 

Br. S. S. “Trabock”—Time by American Trading Co. 
Loads lumber on Puget Sound for Australia. 

Nor. S. S. “Artemis”—Arrived at San Francisco from 
China May 13. Has been taken on time by Hind-Rolph 
& Co. aud is loading cotton for Japan. 

Br. S. S. “Indrashama”—Taken on time by Santa 
Fe Railroad Company to load cotton for Japan; rate 
10/.. This vessel will presumably come to Sound for 
bunkers and some lumber. 

Nor. S. S. “Mathilda”—Now at San Francisco, has 
been taken on time by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. and loads 
on the River for Australia. 

Br. S. S. “Cape Finnisterre’—Time by Davies & Fe- 
hon. Proceeds to Eureka from Honolulu and thence to 
Columbia River to finish. Lumber for Australia. 

Nor. S. S. “Terrior”—Time by Balfour, Guthrie & Co. 
Comes to Columbia River from Guaymas, Mex. Lumber 
for Australia. 

Nor. S. S. “Bangor’—Time by China Import & Ex- 
port Co. Comes from Tientsin to load at Columbia 
River or Puget Sound. Lumber for China. 

Br. S. S. “Glenspean” is now en route front Cardiff 


with coal to Honolulu. The coal is for the British gov- 
ernment. 


Br. S. S. “Ascot” is en route to Honolulu from Portu- 


X\ gal with 1,200 emigrants engaged to work on the planta- 


“Thor” \tions. Contract labor is not allowed in the States. How 
to load lumber to Shanghai for May loading at 7/ 6d 


on the deadweight. Delivery Portland, redelivery 
Shanghai. Vessel now here discharging coal. Thor” 


will load coal back from Japan to San Francisco for 
account of Western Fuel Company. 

During the month of April the United States Govern- 
ment chartered four “Strath” steamers to load coal, 
Mav to July, from East Coast United States to Hono- 
lulu for orders. The rate of freight paid is 5.09 per 
ton, free trimming and free stevedoring at port of dis- 
charge. . ae 

It is reported that Messrs. J. and A. Brown of New- 
castle, Australia, have chartered a “Strath” steamer 
and Norwegian streamer “Hornelin”? at 4/ 9d to 5/ on 
deadweight. Delivery Newcastle, redelivery Honolulu, 
they paying owners besides 12 days’ coal and 12 days’ 
hire on completion of discharge, which will enable 
them to get their steamers here or Columbia River or 
Puget Sound free of expense as far as time and coal 
are concerned. 

We quote steamers on time charter at 7/ on the 
deadweight. Delivery north, redelivery Australia, and 
6d higher for redelivery China or Japan. Shippers 
will pay these rates for one to two steamers. Very 
little new business in the exporting of lumber is being 
done. ; ; 

The following list of charters is also of interest: 

Br. S. S. “F rankmount,” chartered by J. J. Moore & 
Co., San Francisco, on rate, loads at Eureka and Puget 

or Australia. 
sine . S, “Volumnia”—Time by Robert Dollar Co. 
to replace S. S. “Robert Dollar,” disabled. She will 
arrive at Puget Sound within the week. 
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about it in our territorics? 


Nor. S. S. “Christian Bors” sailed from Everett on 
April 23 for Australia. She loaded a million feet of 
redwood at Eureka, and the balance on the Sound. Her 
total cargo Was 3,668,000 feet. This vessel was under 
charter to J. J. Moore & Co. of San Francisco. 


FINANCIAL REPORT ISSUED BY 0. S. K. 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha, with headquarters at Osa- 
ka, Japan, recently issued a profit and Joss account 
and balance sheet for the half year ended December 
31, 1912. 

The following figures cover that portion of the re- 
port showing the disposition made of the profit: 


Profit for this term. ......0.....-020005 Yeon2,805,948.96 
To Insurance fund (slightly 
over 5 per cent per an- 
num on the reduced book 
value of fleet) ..........-- 457,000.00 
To Repair fund (slightly 
over 6 per cent per an- 
num on the reduced book 
value of fleet) ............ 548,000.00 
To Depreciation on fleet 
(slightly over 5 per cent 
per annum on the cost of 0 
MCEL) gine senda sbis ws vanie ates 53,000,0 
} ae 1,658,000.00 


a 
1,147,948.96 


ee 
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To Reserve fund.............. 57,500.00 
To Directors’ and auditors’ fees 57,500.00 
—————- 115,000.00 
Balance ........... eae aia ereh ced ncaicttle coetenerte 1,032,948.96 
Amount brought forward from last term. .1,335,455.53 
2,368,404.49 
To Dividend Equalization Fund........ 1,500,000.00 


To Dividends (9 per cent per annum.. 742;500.00 


Amount carried forward to next term. . Yen125,904.49 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha has many services, one of 
its most successful being the Trans-Pacific service 
between Puget Sound ports and the Orient, having 
connections with the Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 
Sound Railway Company. 


CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPANY, LTD. ISSUES ANNUAL REPORT 


According to the report of the directors of the 
Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., submitted at the thirty- 
sixth ordinary general meeting, held in Liverpool on 
April 10, 1913, the accounts show that the profits 
for the year ending December 3its, 1912, including 
£87,269 19s, 9d. brought forward from 1911, 
amounted to £1,271,421 18s 4d, without making 
any allowance for the repairs and renewals of the 
fleet. It has been found that the amount expended on 
repairs and renewals varies very considerably from 
year to year owing to the differences in the types and 
values of the vessels forming the fleet. The directors 
have therefore decided to open a repair and renewal 
fund to be used both to meet current expenses and to 
build up a reserve against future expenditure. This 
fund has been opened with a credit of £300,000 from 
the profit and loss account, and has been debited 
with the expenditures of the year. 

After debiting income tax and debenture interest, 
reserving £500,652 10s. 9d. for depreciation of ships 
and wharf properties, and transfering £300,000 to the 
eredit of the repair and renewal fund as mentioned 
above, there remains at the credit of the profit and loss 
account £351,970 8s. Od. Of this amount the sum of 
£42,254 has been transfered to the credit of the in- 
surance account, and £100,000 to the credit of the 
reserve fund. <A dividend of 5 per cent has been 
paid on the preference shares to December 31, 1912, 
amounting to £56,750, and the directors now recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend (payable on and after 
April 14) of 10 per cent on the ordinary shares, in- 
cluding the government share, from which income 
tax will be deducted, leaving a balance of £&8,964 8s. 
Od. which is carried forward to the credit of profit 
and loss account, 1913. 

The balance at the credit of the repair and renewal 
fund stands at £26,985 10s. 6d.; the balance at the 
credit of the insurance account now amounts to 
£77,583 15s. 10d., and the reserve fund has been in- 
creased to £900,000. 

There has been paid during the year £130,000 to the 
sinking fund for the redemption of the stock estab- 
lished under the government agreement, and in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the trust deed of June 
17, 1908, £80,000 of the four and one half per cent 
mortgage debenture stock was redeemed on December 
31, 1912. 

£175,000 five per cent cumulative preference stock 
has been issued as fully subscribed in part payment 
for the interest acquired in the Anchor Line (Hender- 
son Brothers) Ltd. 

The grounding of the “Mauretania” in’ the River 
Mersey on December 6, 1911, and the fire on board the 
“Carmania” in dock at Liverpool on June 2, 1912, 
necessitated the withdrawal of these steamers from the 
Service for considerable periods. The “Lusitania” was 
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also laid up for some time during the autumn. It has 
now been found necessary to renew the blading of the 
four ahead turbines of the “Lusitania”, which will 
unfortunately keep her out of the service until the 
end of July. 

In spite of the smaller number of voyages made by 
the “Mauretania” and “Lusitania” during 1912, the 
cabin business for the year created a record in the 
company’s history. Owing to more favorable con- 
ditions prevailing in the United States, westbound 
third class travel reached a higher level than in 1911, 
and in this improvement the company naturally 
shared. Freights in all the company’s trades were alsu 
well maintained and the revenue from this source was 
satisfactory. General working expenses, however, 
have very largely increased, owing to the higher level 
of wages and the enhanced cost of all materials and 
stores. Special expenditure arising from the coal 
strike in March amounted to more than £44,000. 

The company has expended £26,360 in supplying 
extra lifeboats and other life-saving appliances to the 
vessels of the flect. The whole of this amount has been 
written off. 

Good progress has been made with the construction 
of the new steamers “Aquitania”, “Andania” and 
“Alaunia”. 

The steamer “Albania”, being no longer suitable for 
the trade in which she was employed, has been sold. 

A contract has been placed with Scotts’ Shipbuild- 
ing & Engincering Co., Ltd., Greenock, for the building 
of a new passenger and cargo steamer, to be named 
“Transylvania”. It is intended to employ this steamer 
primarily in the trade between the United States and 
Mediterranean ports. 

The prerhises at 8 Water Street, Liverpool, being no 
longer adequate for the requirements of the company’s 
business, the vacant portion of the site of the George’s 
Dock, Liverpool, has been acquired, and a large oflice 
building will be erected thereon. Arrangements have 
been made for borrowing on favorable terms the 
amount which it is estimated this building will cost, 
secured by a mortgage on the property. 

The various services of the company were carried 
on with efficiency, and the vessels and machinery 
maintained in excellent order. - 


THERE'S A REASON 


r. Smith came home very late for supper one even- 
ing. He called to his wife and told her to cook up 
everything there was in the house. 

“Why, John,” she said, “what makes you so terribly 
hungry?” 

“I'm not hungry,” he growled. “I’m going to pawn 
the stove.”-—Pennsvlvania Punch Bow]. 
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MUTUAL LINER INSURANCE 


The announcement has recently been made that the 
Hamburg-American Line has entered into an agree- 
ment with the Cunard Company and the International 
Mercantile Marine Company (which constitutes the 
White Star and other lines), for a mutual insurance 
scheme with a view to avoiding the alleged high pre- 
miums charged by insurance companies. 

The Hamburg-American Line operates some two hun- 
dred steamers, many of which are, from the modern 
standpoint of liners, comparatively small, while the 
Cunard Company operates about forty steamers, all 
of which are large and valuable, and the International 
Mercantile Marine operates some eighty steamers, 
ranging from large to small. Ages, of course, vary 
from quite old to absolutely new. 

From the report of the Hamburg-American Line it 
is shown that at the present time, or at the time of 
the last report, they had carried into a reserve insur- 
ance fund an amount equal to about $5,000,000, but 
that was shown to be insufficient to cover merely a 
portion of the loss, hence the proposed mutual insur- 
ance scheme to do away with insuring even a part of 
the values with the regular companies but to carry all 
of the insurance with the mutual organization. 

As outlined at a regular meeting of the Line the pro- 
posal is as follows: 

“All the ships belonging to the company, or in 
which the company is financially interested, are to 
be insured at a price to be fixed by the managers ac- 
cording to a certain standard, but the managers are 
authorized, with the consent of the directors, to run 
for the account of the company itself a risk on every 
ship up to half the actual amount of the reserve insur- 
ance fund. The premium money thus saved is to be 
credited at the end of each year to a reserve insurance 
fund. As soon as this reserve insurance fund has 
reached the amount of M3,000,000, and until it reaches 
M5,000,000, only half the amount of the saved pre- 
miums will be credited to the fund, the other half go- 
ing to the year’s profit. After the fund has reached 
the amount of M5,000,000, and until it corresponds to 
a quarter of the ordinary capital, only a third of the 
saved premiums will be credited to it, the remaining 
two-thirds, and the whole of the amount of the saved 
premiums when the fund has reached its maximum 
height, being credited to the profits of the year. 

“The company is authorized to unite itself with 
other companies in an association which will take 
over on a mutual basis the insurance of the ships of 
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the companies concerned, either for the whole or a 
part of the value. In this case the part of the value of 
the ship which is not covered by self-insurance in ac- 
cordance with the preceding paragraph, or by any 
other insurance, can be covered by insurance through 
this association.” 

For several years past the marine insurance com- 
panies have shown that the insurance of liners has re- 
sulted in a loss and it is only recently that an increase 
in rate has been decided on and carried out. This 
increase is very small, and gauged from returns, will 
not result in any profit from this class of business. 
Threats of mutual insurance invariably follow any 
increase of rates by the regular companies, and it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not the proposed action 
of the trans-Atlantic liners is more than a threat. 

It is noted from the proposal that the premium 
money saved is to be credited, in varying proportions, 
to the insurance fund and when this fund has reached 
its maximum height there will be no further credits 
to that fund. Taking the experience of the companies 
as a guide, it is certainly problematical when the 
“maximum height” will be reached. It is noted that 
the ships are to be insured at a price to be fixed by 
the managers according to a certain standard. ‘he 
directors are quite able to direct a steamship business, 
but are they able to direct an insurance business which 
will show more profit than that obtained by regular 
underwriters whose sole business it is to study condi- 
tions and to profit, or otherwise, thereby. 

The Pacific MARINE Review has commented on the 
mutual plan of insurance and is still of the opinion 
that if properly carried out it is ideal. Will this pro- 
posed combine for mutual insurance actually arrive 
at an equitable rate to be charged to each steamer, 
and will it place the funds so arrived at in an account 
by itself, not to be drawn against except to make good 
losses? Will it arrive at proper values and fran- 
chises? Will it take into consideration the cost of re- 
pairs at various ports where it may be necessary to 
make repairs? To do this will require at the head of 
the department a thoroughly equipped underwriter 
who has paid for his experience. 2 

And then the final question, yet to be answered, 1S 
this proposal merely a club to force companies to 
carry on a losing business in order that the business 
may appear on the books? Have the companies or the 
proposed insurance combine learned nothing from the 
immense loss occasioned by the sinking of the “Ti- 
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tanic” or the very heavy loss, running into thousands 
of dollars, by an apparently trivial accident to the tur- 
bines of the “Lusitania”? 

An insurance company is under heavy expense for 
the inanagement of its business, but the knowledge is 
there which has been purchased by the expense of 
Management. To the Hamburg-American Line and 
its proposed allies the management expense will be 
less, but will the result, in dollars and cents, show 
that this economy is justified? 


MILLION DOLLARS IN CANADIAN MAIL SUBSIDIES 

The Canadian Postmaster General has announced 
the completion of a contract between his Government 
and the Allan, Canadian Pacific, Canadian Northern 
and White Star-Dominion Lines whereby the present 
weekly mail schedule between the Dominion and 
Great Britain will be changed, after May 1, into a 
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triweekly service in summer and a biweekly in winter, 
provided by 12 steamers in summer and 8 in winter, 
with an additional vessel maintained to mect emer- 
gencies. Sailings will be from Montreal and Quebec 
in summer and from St. John and Halifax in winter. 
British mails will be landed in summer at Quebec, 
though that portion destined for the Maritime Proy- 
inces will be taken off at Rimouski. 

The cost of this service in subsidies will be $1,000,- 
000, divided into 52 equal portions for the 52 weeks, 
so thac two boats 1n winter will earn as much as 
three boats in summer. The Postmaster General states 
that Canada’s annual mail subsidies in the past have 
amounted to over $650,000 and that in addition over 
$180,000 was paid to the United States Governinent for 
mails handled at New York. It is stated that 
Britain will pay for the carriage of British mails to 


Canada. 
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LIFE SALVAGE AND LIABILITY OF HULL AND CARGO UNDERWRITERS 


At the last session of Congress a bill was passed to 
the effect that salvors of life in case of shipwreck were 
entitled to a fair share of whatever salvage might be 
awarded to salvors of property. As salvage is a direct 
lien on property salved, whatever amount might be 
awarded to salvors of life would, by the terms of this 
statute, be merged in the award to salvors of property 
only and, failing to recover from the persons saved, 
the entire salvage award must come from the proceeds 
of the salved property and would, therefore, be a tax 
against the underwriters. The question of life salvage, 
as distinguished from salvage of property, has always 
been a difficult one, as courts are prone to award larger 
remuneration for salvage services where the saving 
of life is concerned, and underwriters on property 
are averse to paying for something against which they 
do not insure and which brings to them no advantage. 
The law of the United States is now similar to the law 
of England as laid down under the Merchants’ Shipping 
Act. 

As regards this law and the liability of underwriters 
it is refreshing to note the action of the P. & O. Line 
in recognizing the hardship to underwriters of prop- 
erty in being compelled to pay for life salvage, and 
also in recognizing their own liability for the safety 
of passengers carried by their ships. 

The case of the S. S. “Oceana” is the one in point, 
and we quote from a recent issue of “Fairplay” as 
follows: 

“The average statement in connection with the gen- 
eral and salvage charges and apportionment of pro- 
ceeds by the S. S. ‘Oceana’ has just been made up by 
Messrs. Robert Lindley, Sons and Davidson, and under- 
writers have expressed their pleasure at the generous 
attitude adopted by the P. & O. Company in connection 
with the various charges. It will be remembered that 
this vessel sank off Newhaven on the 16th of March 
last year. She had on board 46 bags of coin and bar 
gold valued at £203,411, and 2,126 bars and 9 bags of 
silver valued at £568,322. Arrangements were made 
with the Liverpool Salvage Association for the immedi- 
ate despatch of the salvage steamer ‘Ranger,’ with 
divers, and the entire shipment of gold and silver was 
ultimately recovered with the exception of two bars 
of silver valued at about £275. Claims were put for- 
ward for services in saving life and assisting the 
‘Oceana’ into the more shallow water in which she 
went down, and ultimately the claims of the London, 
Brighton and South Coast Railway for life salvage by 
the ‘Sussex’ and towage services by the ‘Alert’ were 
settled for £7,000, the claim of the ‘Queensgarth’ for 
assistance in towing for £500, and the claim for some 
slight services rendered by the tug ‘Nordzee’ for £100. 

“It was decided to fix the bonus of the Liverpool 
Salvage Association at £12,000, in addition to a bonus 
of £1,000 to the five divers by whom the actual re- 
covery was effected. The account of the Trinity 
House for lighting and watching the wreck during 
salvage operations and for dispersing it was £2,734. 
Under the terms of the Merchant Shipping Act, and 
various legal decisions, the whole of the expenses form 
a direct charge upon the property saved out of the 
wreck, but having regard to the fact that the services 

of the ‘Sussex’ were purely life salvage and the large 
expenditure necessary for dispersal of the wreck, the 
Pp. & O, Company, although under no legal obligation, 
have voluntarily agreed lo contribute one-third of the 


Google 


amount awarded to the owners of the ‘Sussex’ and 
‘Alert’ and costs, and of the account of the Trinity 
authorities, together amounting to about £11,900. This 


action, as I have said, has been much appreciated by 
the underwriters.” 


WRECKS, CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


“Bessie Dollar,” Br. Str. While entering Oatau struck 
a submerged rock but evidently sustained little dam- 
age. She has since arrived at San Francisco and on 
examination in dry dock it was found that the stern 
frame was cracked and several plates will require re- 
newal with others faired. 

“Chas. Nelson,” Str. On April 23d, after having com- 
pleted cargo of lumber for San Francisco, caught fire 
and was very seriously damaged. She was towed to 
San Francisco and it is estimated that if repaired the 
cost will be about $60,000. Vessel and cargo were un- 
insured. 

“Cordova,” Str. While proceeding to ports in South- 
eastern Alaska struck a rock on the west side of Prince 
of Wales Island on April 23d, but proceeded to Juneau. 
The cargo was discharged and forwarded to destina- 
tion and the steamer proceeded to Seattle, where she 
was docked for survey. Repairs will cost about $20,- 
000. Steamer insured in the local market and abroad. 

“Curacao,” Str. While proceeding from Juneau Apr. 
30th went ashore but was subsequently floated. Dam- 
age not stated. 

“Edward Sewall,” Sp. Arrived at Kahului May 3rd 
and was reported ashore but was subsequently floated, 
apparently undamaged. 

“Fulton,” Str. Ran ashore on Government Rock neat 
Nanaimo on Apr. 24th, but was floated and proceeded 
to Seattle. A large part of the kee] was torn off and 
several plates will have to be renewed. ; 

“Ikalis,” Br. Str. From San Francisco for Kobe via 
Puget Sound, grounded off Muroran on May 6th. The 
vessel was subsequently floated but was badly damaged 
forward. A portion. of the deck load of Jumber was jet- 
tisoned and the under deck cargo, consisting entirely 
of cotton, is badly damaged in No. 1 hold. 

“John D. Spreckels,” Schr. From the fishing banks 
with a full catch was run into and sunk on Mar. 29th 
by the Br. Str. “Statesman,” bound for Victoria. Two 
of the crew were drowned, the remainder being taken 
off by the steamer. The derelict has been towed to 
San Francisco. 

“Lord Derby,” Br. Str. On Apr. 4th this steamer. 
partly loaded, struck an uncharted rock in Rosario 
Straits and was badly damaged. It will be necessary 
to discharge part of the cargo in order to effect repair 

“Lyman D. Foster,’ Schr. From Bellingham Feb. 
21st with cargo of lumber was abandoned Apr. 30h 
near Kambara Island. Particulars not yet received. 
The vessel was towed into Suva May 12th. 

“Marie,” Fr. Sp. Previously reported ashore and @ 
total loss, has since been reported as having been aban- 
doned at sea, picked up and towed into Hamburg. 4 
part of the cargo has been discharged and large bet 
tom repairs will be necessary. There will be a small 
salvage to the cargo, : : 

“Mimi,” Ger. Sp. Previously reported ashore oll 
Nehalem, Wash., was towed off the beach Apr. 6th, but 
as soon as reaching deep water she capsized, imprison 
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ing several men, including Captain Crowe, the Agent 
for the Board of Marine Underwriters of San Fran- 
cisco, Who was drowned. Miscalculation as to what 
was required for the stability of the ship when afloat 
and the strong wind prevailing at the time of floating 
are responsible for the final total loss and the de- 
plorable loss of life. 

“Oakland,” Schr. While crossing out from Siuslaw 
River on Apr. 21st for San Francisco struck the bar 
and carried away her rudder. She put into Coos Bay 
for repairs. 

“Ophir,” Br. Schr. From Vancouver, B. C., May 8th 
for Brunswick cannery, caught fire and became a total 
loss. Six lives were lost. 

“Polaris,” Schr. From Fields Landing for Australia, 
while shifting in the harbor went ashore and before 
she could be floated suffered considerable damage. She 
will be towed to San Francisco for examination and if 
not found to be badly damaged will proceed to destina- 
tion with additional pumps to keep her free. 

“Princess Adelaide,” Br. Str. While on passage from 


Tacoma for Vancouver struck a boom of logs and 
suffered considerable damage. The steamer was docked 
at Esquimalt for repairs. 

“Roanoke,” Str. While on passage from San Pedro 
Apr. 8th for San Francisco put into Port San Luis with 
a broken shaft. She has been towed to San Francisco. 

“Rochelle,” Str. From Portland Apr. 8th for San 
Francisco, broke down while on passage and has been 
towed to San Francisco. The machinery was found 
to be out of order. 

“Temple E. Dorr,” Str. While on passage from San 
Francisco Mar. 29th for Columbia River was in colli- 
sion with the steamer “Yellowstone” and was obliged 
to return to San Francisco with bows badly damaged. 

“Wm. Chatham,” Str. From Port Ludlow with a 
cargo of lumber for San Francisco experienced very 
heavy weather and it was necessary to jettison a part 
of the deck load. The steamer arrived at San Fran- 
cisco, but considerable damage was found. 

“Yellowstone,” Str. From Seattle for San Pedro. See 
report above regarding “Temple E. Dorr.” 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


The United States Lighthouse establishment has re- 
cently made an innovation which will undoubtedly 
prove a saving in the expense involved in the care of 
buoys. The 5th Lighthouse District, Baltimore, Mary- 
land, has recently ordered from the Safety Car Heat- 
ing and Lighting Company, of 2 Rector Street, New 
York, 16 Type “C” buoys with Pintsch mantle lan- 
terns. The Lighthouse Establishment has just com- 
pleted a new tender, the “Woodbine,” which is de- 
signed especially to carry high pressure Pintsch flasks 
for charging these buoys. The “Woodbine,” which is 
a small boat, about 95 feet over all, is the first motor 
propelled tender in use by the United States Light- 
house Establishment, and is equipped with a 125- 


TYPE “Cc” 
PINTSCH 
SHALLOW 
WATER 
SPAR BUOY 


horse-power Corliss motor, a machine of the 3-cylin- 
der, 4-cycle type, with cylinders 13%x15%, weighing 
1500 pounds. 

The buoys will be charged on station by equalizing 
pressure from high pressure Pintsch flasks carried on 
board the “Woodbine,” and with this system the small 
boat will be able to do the work of a first class tender 
at much less expense. The Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Company announces that it is making ar- 
rangements to equip its Pintsch Plant at Baltimore 
with a high pressure compressor to take care of the 
work of charging these flasks. 

The 16 new buoys will be used to mark the Fort 
McHenry Channel, which is the approach to the city 
of Baltimore. 


HIGH PRESSURE PINTSCH BUOY 
CHARGING OUTFIT 


The International Marine Signal Company, Ltd., of 
Ottawa, Canada, recently furnished six of their No. 9% 
gas and whistling buoys for service in the Seventeenth 
Lighthouse District, Portland, Oregon. Five of these 
buoys are also stationed in the First Lighthouse Dis- 
trict, Portland, Me. These latter five are located, and 
were installed and operated on one charge of carbide 


as intimated below: 


Location No. Date Installed Date Chg. Ex. 


Manana Island No.14M March 21,1912. Jan. 13, 1913. 
Old Man Ledge No. 2M April 25,1912. Still in Oper. 
Bantam Rock No. 16BR April 25,1912. Still in Oper. 
Old Anthony No. 220A May 25,1912. Still in Oper. 
Boon Island No. BIL June 1,1912. Still in Oper. 
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With the exception of the Manana Island buoy 
which ran for practically ten months, the other buoys 
are still in commission on their first charge of carbide 
which in all cases is 3000 ibs. These buoys are 
equipped with 375 M.M. lanterns, which give a power 
of 730 candles through the lens. The buoys are also 
all equipped with receptacle for submarine bell, man- 
ufactured by the Boston Submarine Signal Company, 
as well as with the whistle operated by the movement 


of the buoy on the waves on the old Courtney princi- 
ple. 


i 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SAFETY 
AT SEA 


Secretary of Commerce William C. Redfield has 
made further preparations for the International Con- 
ference on Safety at Sea to be held in London this 
summer, by designating several committeees composed 
of officers of the Government to consider the various 
topics prescribed by the Alexander resolution. 

He believes that these committees should include 
also representative shipbuilders, shipowners, and ship 
captains, representatives of the maritime exchanges 
and chambers of commerce, of organizations of li- 
censed deck officers and engineers, of American sea- 
men, of the technical schools, marine underwriters, 
wireless companies, New England deep-sea fishermen, 
and others. For the past month he has been in touch 
with representatives of these maritime interests so as 
to be able to designate complete committees as soon as 
Congress acts. 

The deficiency appropriation act of March 3, 1905, 
forbids any department to accept any voluntary ser- 
vice for the Government or employ personal service 
in excess of that authorized by law, except in sudden 
emergency involving loss of life or property. Efforts 
ast January and during April to secure a small appro- 
priation for the work failed, and Secretary Redfield 
believes that preliminary work cannot wait any longer. 
’ A further effort to secure $5,000 or $10,000 may be 

made later. The work of the committees designated 

will be under the general direction of Commissioner 
of Navigation E. T. Chamberlain, representing Secre- 
tary Redfield for the purpose. 

The Treasury, War, Navy and Agricultural Depart- 
ments are co-operating with the Secretary of Com- 
merce in this preliminary work. The Committee on 
Bulkheads and Hull Construction comprises Rear Ad- 
miral W. L. Capps, U. S. N., former Chief of the Con- 
struction Bureau; Naval Constructor David W. Taylor, 
U. S..N., and George Uhler, Supervising Inspector-Gen- 
eral of the Steamboat-Inspection Service. James Don- 
ald, naval architect, of the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Company, will be consulted as the representative se- 
lected by the shipbuilders and shipowners. ; 

General Superintendent S. I. Kimball, of the Life- 
Saving Service, Mr. Uhler, and Capt. D. P. Foley, of 
the Revenue Cutter Service, comprise the Committee 
on Lifeboats, Davits, Life Rafts, and Life Preservers. 
Capt. Foley will also act on the Committee on Efficien- 
cy of Officers and Crews with Capt. Henry M. Seeley, 
Supervising Inspector of the New York District, and 
Assistant Surgeon General W. J. Pettus, of the Public 
Health and Marine Hospital Service. , 

The Committee on Fire Protection temporarily will 
consist of Mr. Uhler and Supervising Inspector Nils B. 
Nelson, of the Cleveland District, who will soon pro- 

GAS AND WHISTLING BUOY ceed to New York to consult with marine underwriters 
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and others concerned, and will also co-operate with 
the Hull Construction Committee. 

The Committee on Aids and Perils to Navigation, 
covering ocean Janes, dangers from ice and derelicts, 
searchlights, rules of the road, dissemination of storm 
and weather signals and similar subjects, consists of 
Capt. Commandant E. P. Bertholf, of the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service; Commander George F. Cooper, U. S.N., 
Hydographer; Commissioner of Lighthouses G. R. Put- 
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nam, and Prof. Alfred J. Henry, of the Weather Bu- 
reau. 

The committees will organize within the next few 
days, and by consultation and correspundence secure 
a body of intelligent opinion on the various subjects 
involved for the use of the American delegation to the 
International Conference at London late in the au- 
tumn. The delegates to the International Conference 
will probably not be selected before June or July. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA SHIPPING NOTES 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company has com- 
pleted arrangements for a monthly service between Eu- 
ropean and northern Pacific ports, via Suez and the 
Orient, its first sailing being the British “Monmouth- 
shire” in early May, which is to be followed by the 
“Flintshire” on regular schedule. The route will place 
it in active competition with the Blue Funnel Line, 
which maintains a monthly service between Liver- 
pool and Puget Sound. 

The Hamburg-American Line intends establishing a 
monthly transpacific service between oriental and 
British Columbia ports, an extension of the company’s 
Hamburg-East Asia service, and began with the 


S. S. “EMPRESS OF ASIA.’ HER SISTER-SHIP, 


“Sithonia” which left in February and sailed from 
Puget Sound and British Columbia ports at the end of 
Apirl. 

The East Asiatic Steamship Company’s vessel “Ara- 
bien” recently entered Vancouver, B. C., being the first 
of this line arriving at that port, and it is understood 
by U. S. Consul-General David F. Wilbur that on ac- 
count of the voyage being successful a monthly serv- 
Ice will be established. 

A new 13,000-ton steamer, the “Niagara,” to be added 
to the Canadian-Australian line between Vancouver 
and Australian ports, will be one of the largest vessels 
sailing out of Vancouver. This vessel left Sydney 
i early May, and will arrive at Vancouver late in the 
Same month. The vessel will have combined recipro- 
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cating and turbine engines. The “Niagara is to be 
fitted as an oil burner upon her arrival on this coast. 
Canadian Pacific Operations 

The Canadian Pacific Railway Company intends 
adding two 5,0000-ton turbine steamers on its tri- 
angular run between Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. 
These vessels will be built in Great Britain, and it is 
expected will be completed in July 1914. The “Prin- 
cess Victoria” and “Princess Charlotte,” on this run, 
are rapidly becoming inadequate to handle the traffic. 

The chief engineer of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company reports the following difference in cost 
of fuel on vessels plying between Vancouver and Vic- 


“EMPRESS OF RUSSIA,” IS NOW ENROUTE TO THIS COAST 


toria and Seattle since oil burners were substituted for 
coal burners: 


“Princess Victoria”— 
100 tons of coal, at $4.50.............0000... $450.00 


9 firemen, at $55........... 0... cece eee eee 16.50 
9 trimmers, at $45....-.----. 2. ee eee eee, 13.50 
Food for 718. Mens < visio iss -wearearecscs cuted eats oaks 7.56 
Mokal. as leswends eo paetand aha Sousa as $487.56 
334.17 barrels of oil, at $0.90............... $314.25 
6 firemen for Oil.....-. 60. cee cece eee eee eee 11.10 
Food for 6 MEN s.138 2c clemecnwaticea are daeiiers 2.52 
TOtAl Galas aehcS ee Hee RIG NRA Sapo: SEAS S $327.87 
$159.69 
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Cost per 
“Princess Charlotte”’— day. 


100 tons of coal, at 4.50................... 8450.00 
13 firemen, at $55 


Sechetco lt etn die vt gaint Pacoacnee yee 23.80 
10 trimmers, at $845...........-....0....008, 15.00 
Food for 23 men.............. cece eee tees 9.56 

Total icinb ake hie ake fe ail he $498.36 
334.17 barrels of oil, at $0.90.........-...... $314.25 
6 firemen for Oil........... 0.02. cece eee 11.10 
Food for 6 men............. 2. e eee eee ee 2.52 

Total ...... we bie de Mis Sel Sec tear acaes $327.87 
Difference in favor of oil...............-.02, $170.49 


The two new large vessels (“Empress of Russia” 
and “Empress of Asia”) to be added to the trade be- 
tween British Columbia and the Orient by the Ca- 
nadian Pacific Steamship Company will enable it to 
maintain a trimonthly service. The “Empress of Rus- 
sia” is due at Vancouver in mid-June, the “Empress of 
Asia” a month later. Each vessel is of about 15,000 
tons gross, 590 feet in length, 68 feet in breadth and 
46 feet in depth, 18-knot speed, and has accommoda- 
tions for 200 first-class, 100 second-class and 800 third- 
class passengers—the largest plying between Van- 
couver and the Orient. 

Plans for Utilizing Panama Canal 

It is reported that the American Navigation Co., in- 
corporated in Delaware, will inaugurate a service 
between New York and Puget Sound ports, and pos- 
sibly with British Columbia ports, when the Panama 
Canal opens. The company has ordered two vessels 
built for this trade and it is expected that the fleet 
will consist of 15 tramp freighters when the traffic 
warrants. It is announced that there will be no regu- 
lar sailing dates, the entire fleet operating on a tramp 
basis. 

James Fergus MacLellan, of Glasgow, formerly 
Managing Director of the Laird Line, on a recent 
visit to Vancouver, carefully examined harbor con- 
ditions and it is thought with a view to extending 
that line to British Columbia ports. He pointed out 
that the voyage from British ports through the Pan- 
ama Canal to Vancouver will be nearly as cheap as 
to eastern Canadian ports, doing away with the rail 
journey across the continent, and will be a great 
opportunity for British Columbia to secure British 
immigrants. 

Wheat for Japan 

While the Panama Canal opening has been antici- 
pated with interest as the means of making Van- 
couver a grain-shipping port, Japan has secured the 
first large shipment of wheat from this place, which 
is the forerunner of a new phase of Vancouver de- 
velopment. The Japanese steamer “Fukoko Maru” is 
loading 6,600 tons of sacked wheat from Alberta for 
Yokohama for distribution to different parts of Japan. 
Owing to the decreased Australian wheat crop, it has 
been necessary for Japan to look for a temporary 
supply, which is being bought from western Canada 
through Vancouver. 

While grain shipments have been shipped from this 
port to Mexico and the Philippine Islands, this is 
practically the first large shipment leaving Vancouver. 
The wheat all came from Alberta over the Canadian 
Pacific Railway in bulk and was sacked in Vancouver, 
prior to loading. It is expected that several vessels 
will call at this port before this demand is supplied, 
and the trade once established may become perman- 
ent. 
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Sugar from Cuba 

It is announced that a Strath Line steamer has been 
chartered to bring an experimental cargo of sugar 
from Cuba to the Vancouver refinery—the first ship- 
ment of sugar from Cuba for this port. The bulk of 
the sugar imported by the refinery has come from 
Java, with occasional shipments from Fiji, Peru, 
Formosa, and British Guiana. 

Trade of British Columbia—New European Line 

The Pacific Great Eastern Railway Co., it is said, 
will operate a steamer line to Victoria, British Colum- 
bia, as soon as it is in a position to operate trains 
eastward out of Newport, British Columbia. It is 
intended that parallel rates will be given Victoria and 
Vancouver in order that business houses will be given 
the same advantage in supplying the needs of the 
interior of the Province. This trade is now princi- 
pally supplied by business houses of Edmonton. 

It is also intended soon to establish a steamer line 
on the triangular run between Vancouver, Victoria 
and Seattle, with ultimate extension to Tacoma and 
other Puget Sound ports and also to San Francisco, 
California. 

The secretary of the Vancouver Board of Trade ad- 
vises the United States Consul-General at Vancouver 
that from communications received from agents of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Steamship Co. iit is expected that 
its representatives will visit Vancouver to look over 


the ground for establishing a steamship line between 
that port and Great Britain. 


MECHANICAL GEARING FOR THE PROPULSION 
OF SHIPS 


By the Hon. Sir Charles A. Parsons, K.C.B., DSc., 
F.R.S. Vice-President, Institution of Naval Architects. 

Extracts from paper read at the Spring Meeting of 
the Fifty-fourth Session of the Institution, London, 
England, March 13, 1913. 

The subject of the application of steam turbines with 
mechanical gearing to ship propulsion has already 
been brought before the notice of this Institution in 
papers read by the author in 1910 and 1911. These 
papers described the experimental installation in the 
cargo steamer “Vespasian,” the successful results ob- 
tained with which have since that time led to consid- 
erable development in this type of propulsion. It is 
the object of the present paper to give an account of 
the progress that has been made up to the present 
time. 

Geared turbine propulsion is in this country now 
well advanced beyond the experimental stage. There 
are already in actual service cargo steamers, channel 
steamers and warships, together representing a total 
of about 26,000 H.P. developed by steam turbines and 
transmitted through mechanical gearing, and there 4s 
at the present time under construction turbine ma 
chinery and mechanical gearing representing a trans- 
mission of over 120,000 H.P., including two installa- 
tions of over 20,000 H.P. each. 

Geared turbines have been fitted in two channel 
steamers for the London and Southwestern Railway 
Company’s service between Southampton and Havre, 
the S. S. “Normannia” and S. S. “Hantonia,” of 1,900 
tons displacement, having a shaft horse-power of 5,000 
at a service speed of about 18 knots. These installa- 
tions were fully described in a paper read before this 
Institution by Professor J. H. Biles in 1912. They con- 
tinue to show an economy, as compared with other 
turbine steamers on the same service, of about 40 per 
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cent, due partly to increased efficiency of turbines, 
partly to increased efficiency of propellers with the 
lower revolutions adopted, and partly to improved 
form of vessel incidental to the reduction in boilers 
and the adoption of twin screws. The “Normannia’s” 
gearing has been recently inspected after steaming 
over 26,000 knots, and was found to be in perfect con- 
dition; no wear whatever can be detected. 

Geared turbines have also been installed in three 
channel] steamers for the Indian Ferry Service between 
India and Ceylon, in accordance with designs and 
specifications prepared by Sir William White. The 
first of these, the S. S. “Curzon,” has successfully 
passed her speed trials and considerably exceeded the 
speed guarantee undertaken by the builders of the 
vessels and propelling machinery, Messrs. Inglis & Co., 
Glasgow. The reduction gear was made by the Par- 
sons Marine Steam Turbine Co. 

A cargo steamer built for the Cairn Line by Messrs. 
Doxford, Sunderland, has been recently fitted with an 
installation of geared turbines similar to that adopted 
in the “Vespasian,” consisting of two turbines, a high- 
Pressure and a low-pressure turbine in series, capable 
of developing about 1,600 S.H.P., which is transmitted 
through mechanical gearing to a single propeller shaft 
at 63 revolutions per minute, the speed of the vessel 
being about 10% knots. It is interesting to notice 
that a coal consumption trial has been made with this 
ship running side by side with a sister ship, the S. S. 
“Cairngowan,” with exactly similar boilers and pro- 
Peller, but with triple expansion reciprocating engines, 
the coal supplied being of the same quality and meas- 
ured in the same way on both ships, and the geared 
turbine ship has shown a saving of 15 per cent in the 
coal consumption. 

So far no limit in regard to the surface speed of the 
teeth has been discerned, and there is no evidence of 
any limit to the power that can be transmitted by 
mechanical gearing with gear wheels suitably designed. 
It appears that this type of propulsion can be adopted 
with advantage in all classes of work, ranging from 
low-speed cargo steamers to high-speed destroyers and 
battleships and liners of large powers, and there can 
be little doubt that it will be extensively employed for 
all classes of ships in the near future. 

For the purpose of observing as closely as possible 
the practical requirements in regard to accuracy of 
cutting of gear-wheel teeth, two gear-cutting machines 
Were installed in the works of the Parsons Marine 
Steam Turbine Company in 1910. With these ma- 
chines, which were built by Messrs. William Muir & 
Co., Manchester, tooth faces are automatically gen- 
erated by the process known as “hobbing.” These two 
Machines have, since they were installed, cut gear 
wheels representing a transmission of about 50,000 
H. P., and the experience thus gained in this work 
has enabled several important improvements to be 
made to them. 

Two similar machines were installed in the works 
of Messrs. C. A. Parsons & Co., Heaton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, for the manufacture of geared plant for the 
driving of electrical generators, rolling mills, works 
shafting, etc. 

Examination of the teeth of gear wheels which have 

een running for some little time, transmitting large 
Powers, shows the work to be distributed over the teeth 
with fair uniformity, and confirms the opinion ex- 
Pressed by the author before this Institution in 1910 
in his reply to the discussion on the first of the papers 
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Thoroughly Sanitary Coaches 

Standard Pullman and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 

Heavy Steel Rails 

Splendid Dining Car Service 

Polite and Efficient Employes 


You pass through more large cities 
than by any other route 

Let us tell you of the dvant 

of a trip over our line’ oe een 


District Freight and 
Passenger Office 
716 Second Ave. 
Tel. Main 932 


J. H. O'NEILL 
Dist. Pas. Agt. 


F. R. HANLON 
Dist. Freight Agt. 


—oo 22 


Page Brothers 
Ship, Freight 

and -- 

Coal Brokers 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Established 1883 
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above referred to, that with double helical gear such 
devices as floating frames for the pinions or hydraulic 
pistons to distribute the load equally over the pinion 
bearings are totally unnecessary, the natural elasticity 
of the supporting structures providing all the accom- 
modation necessary, assuming, of course, reasonably 
accurate alignment of the shafts. The pinions are in 
all cases connected to their turbine shafts by flexible 
couplings, which allow them longitudinal freedom, 
and this in itself, with double helical gears, ensures 
that the load is practically equally divided between 
the right and left-hand portions of the gear. 

Careful investigations have been made of the causes 
producing noise, with the object of removing such 
causes and obtaining a silent gear. These investiga- 
tions show the noise to be due to slight inaccuracies 
in the teeth, the order of accuracy required for a silent 
gearing being higher than present gear-cutting ma- 
chines are capable of affording. 

Its source was traced to the parent gear of the gear- 
cutting machine, viz. the single worm and the 160 
teeth of the worm wheel which rotated the table on 
which the work was mounted while the wheel was 
being cut. The inaccuracies of this gear were care- 
fully measured, and found to be co-periodic with the 
worm-wheel teeth, and to have a double amplitude of 
about four-thousandths of an inch. 

In the case of the gear wheel referred to above, as 
there did not appear at the time to be any means of 
removing the irregularities from the teeth, and very 
silent running was desired in this instance, stiff springs 
were fitted above and below the bearings, having a 
small amount of initial compression and permitting a 
movement of about one-hundredth inch as the load was 
increased to its full value. The pinions being thus 
flexibly supported, noise and shock were to some con- 
siderable extent intercepted, instead of being trans- 
mitted to the structure of the gear case. 

It was recognized, however, that spring supports 
were an imperfect remedy, the real remedy being a 
higher degree of accuracy in the teeth. To attain this 
it was necessary either greatly to increase the accur- 
acy of the parent gear or to devise means of cutting 
which did not reproduce the errors of the parent gear, 
and, what is still more important, avoided periodicity 
in the residual errors. It was obvious that progress 
along either of these lines, or possibly along both at 
once, would result in valuable improvement of me- 
chanical gearing for the transmission of large powers 
at high speeds. 

It is doubtful whether at the present time a worm 
and worm-wheel drive of the strength required in gear- 
cutting machinery can be relied upon to have a higher 
degree of accuracy than the drive of the machine re- 
ferred to above, but by the use of multiple drives, such, 
for instance, aS several worms driving one worm 
wheel, it will be readily seen that these errors would, 
to a considerable extent, compromise each other. 

An improved method of cutting gear-wheel teeth has, 
however, been developed by the author and his col- 
leagues, which must now be described. Primarily, it 
aimed at destroying the periodicity of the errors, but 
incidentally it also accomplishes a considerable re- 
duction of the errors themselves present in the parent 

ear. 

: In the process ordinarily adopted, in which the work 
is mounted on a table rotated by means of a worm 
and worm wheel, the latter being attached permanent- 
ly to the table, the errors will be some function of the 
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angular position of the work, and, therefore, lie in 
planes through the axis of rotation; and if, as is 
mostly the case, the errors of the parent gear are pe- 
riodic, these planes will lie at equal angular intervals, 
and will come into mesh periodically. Now, it will 
be seen that, if the work tis given a small steady ad- 
vance in relation to the table, the errors, instead of 
lying in planes through the axis, will lie in spirals 
around the wheel, and that when put to work they 
will be obliterated and leave a true wheel. 

While the most important effect of this arrange- 
ment is that the errors in the teeth will lie in very 
oblique spirals around the wheel, resulting in great 
uniformity in the gearing, at the same time it has 
also an important effect in reducing the errors them- 
selves. 

If the periodic error in the worm gear of the orig- 
inal table be represented by a sine curve with a period 
corresponding to the teeth of the worm wheel, that 
is 160 per revolution, an advance of 1 per cent re- 
sults in the phase of the error being shifted 1-616 of 
a complete pitch at each revolution of the work. 
With, the cutter advancing across the wheel, the re- 
sult is a series of overlapping cuts of varying depth, 
the maximum depth being, say, about four-thousandths 
of an inch below the minimum. These have been rep- 
resented on the diagram, the advance of the cutter 
across the wheel being taken at 1-20 inch. per revolu- 
tion, whilst the amplitude of the error, and, therefore, 
the position of the cutter is represented greatly en- 
larged in the vertical direction. It will be seen from 
this how the lowest positions predominate, and a 
series of cuspidal ridges remains of about one-fifth 
the magnitude of the original errors. 

Three things have been accomplished; in the first 
place, the errors have been reduced to about one-fifth 
of their original magnitude; secondly, they are spread 
across the wheel in such a way that periodicity is 
avoided; and, thirdly, they consist of cuspidal ridges 


which will be easily reduced by grinding or wear and 
leave a practically true wheel. 


NEW TAHITI-SAN FRANCISCO LINE PROPOSED 


The Foreign Trade Department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce has been informed by North 
Winship, American consul at Papeete, Tahiti, that the 
Compagnie Navale de ’Oceanie is contemplating the 
establishment of a steamship line between Papeete 
and San Francisco. The company proposes, at the 
beginning, to place one steamship on the route, to 
make nine trips a year between the ports named. 

The withdrawal of the steamship “Mariposa” from 
the Papecte-San Francisco run, according to Consul 


Winship, was greatly regretted by merchants and 
others in Tahiti. 


SANDY'S POLITENESS 

Mr. MacTavish attended a christening where the 
hospitality of the host knew no bounds except the 
several capacities of the guests. In the midst of the 
celebration Mr. MacTavish rose up and made the 
rounds of the company, bidding each a profound fare- 
well. 

“But, Sandy, mon,” objected the host, “ye’re nat 
goin’ yet, with the evenin’ just started?” re 

“Nay,” said the prudent MacTavish; “I’m no’ 60!n 


yet. But I'm tellin’ ye good-night while I know ye."— 
Leslie’s Weekly. 
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F. J, FLAJOLE G. F. BARRITT 


Phone: Main 1384; 
Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED 


Builders Marine, Stationary and Locomotive Boilers 


Boiler Repairs to Steamers Anywhere on Puget Sound by 
FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U.S. Patents 


36 WEST CONNECTICUT STREET 


MARINE 
REPAIRS 


The Thermit Welding Process is quick, easy and 
effective, When applied to broken rudder 
frames, sternposts or stern frames, it will enable 
your vessel to return to service in two or three 
days, effecting a tremendous saving in drydock 
charges. 

There is nothing experimental about Thermit 
welding. During the last few years we have 
executed many repairs for the principal steam- 
ship companies of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and the Great Lakes, and every repair has been 
uniformly successful and our best advertisment. 

Our process is sanctioned by the British Cor- 
poration for the Survey and Registry of Ship- 
ping, Glasgow. 

If you are interested obtain our 


Pamphlet No. 2542 and Reactions, which 
illustrate and describe many marine 
repairs and contain full information 


about the process, Every marine man 
Should have one. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C, CUNTZ, Gen, Mougr. 
90 West St., New York 
432-436 Folsom Street, San Francisco 
103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Allen Dense-Air 
Ice Machine 


contains no chemi- 
cals, only air at easy 
pressure (65 lbs.) in 
pipes. It is placed in 
the engine room and 
attended by the reg- 
ular engineers, while 
meat room and ice- 
making box and gal- 
ley and pantry re- 
frigerators are at 
their usual places. 
Proven by many 
years’ service in the 
Tropics, on U, §&. 
men - of - war, steam 
yachts and passen- 
ger steamers. It is 
as noiseless as any 
steam engine. 


STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, 
Thespia, Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, 
Alcedo, Enterprise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, 
Pantooset, HRheclair, Aztec, Lorena, Constant, 
Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, Apache, Surf and Sul- 
tana, and about two hundred men-of-war and 


passenger steamers, 
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‘wit! YOU Your VACATION 


Why Not a Summer Cruise to 


HONOLULU 2 
JAPAN ® 

PHILIPPINES 

CHINA 


Deck Tennis at Mid-Ocean 


By the and Sister 
l Ships 
Mongolia Manchuria Korea Siberia 
27,000 Tons 27,000 Tons 18,000 Tons 18,000 Tons 
Nile China Persia 
11,000 Tons 10,000 Tons 


9,000 Tons 


Over the Famed 


“Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 


SOME FEATURES ADDING TO THE PLEASURE OF YOUR VOYAGE: 
The Finest Table on any Ocean, under the Personal Supervision of Mr. V. Moroni, the Famous Caterer. 


Filipino Bands, trained under personal direction of Capt. Loving, Leader of Constabulary Band, Manila. 
Games and Dances to pass the time. 


Swimming Tank on deck; you'll enjoy a plunge in the climate found on “The Sunshine Belt.” 
All modern conveniences—Wireless, Submarine Signals, Individual Electric Reading Lamp in each 
berth; electric fans in staterooms and saloons. 


YOU WILL BE SURPRISED HOW SMALL THE EXPENSE. SEND FOR FREE COPY OF “HOW I 
TOURED THE ORIENT FOR $500” 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


A. G. D. KERRELL, G. P. A., Flood Building, San Francisco 


J. H. O'Neill, Agent, 716 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. D. E. Brown & Macaulay, Ltd,, 585 Granville St., Vancouver, 
Wm. Carruthers, Agent, 1119 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash, C. A. Solly, Agent, 1003 Government &t., victoria, B. a , 
H. A. Mosher, Agent, 142 Third St. Portland, Ore. C. G. Krueger, Agent, 517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, ©@® 
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CHESLEY TUG AND BARGE COMPANY O C FE ANIC 


CROSBY TOW-BOAT COMPANY STE. ‘4AM SHIP 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager ad 


TUGS: “Alice,” ‘Cornelia Cook,” ‘Harold C.,” 
OWL oo “eK, t i" oop, uae 6s ‘ ” 
nona aty ‘lempest Chema. Ame rican dg 
General Towing and Lightering with well-built Australian C 
lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity. 
Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Phone: Elliott 3236. 


Alaska 


Via Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 


HONOLULU Simamanan 
fsames 
? 


to Australia 


Crui tS. S. “Spok aR Via Honolulu and Samoa 
Cruises of S. S. “Spokane war aap: anne 
June 18—July 2, 16, 30—Aug. 13 RNC EE: RONOGA ee eae ee 
Excursions of 8S, S. ‘City of Seattle” ROUND TRIP 
June 18, 30—July 12, 24—Aug. 5, 17 $1 10 HOHOVIEE FIRST CLASS SYDNEY $300 
Ss, S. “State of California” onolulu sailir ery two weeks Sydney via Ho focal 
July 6, 18, 30—Aug. 11, 23 ery twe elght days. Book now. Send for folde 


For Full Particulars Call on or Address Gccaai 1c Steamship Cy. 
G.W. ANDREWS 673 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


113 JAMES STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


e d . 
We Design Sil [P S Shiite Eaete. 

s ment to Suit Your 
and Build Need: avers’ Ast Mae ce 


INCLUDING 


Seattle 


Construction 


& Dry Dock Steel Merchant Vessels, Yachts, 
. Fireboats, Dredges, Steam 
_ompany Whalers, Cannery Tenders 


We specialize on SHIP WORK. Our complete facilities include a 3,000- 


ton and 


Suroad Avenve "| 12,000 TON FLOATING DRYDOCK 


Charles Street (Largest and Most Modern on Pacific Coast) 


SEATTLE We have a thoroughly equipped machine shop and foundry. We manu- 
facture stationary and marine boilers; oil burning installations under nat- 


ural, forced or induced draft for any kind of boiler. 
WASHINGTON Our experts will be glad to consult with you at any time and give esti- 
mates free of charge. 


Write or call on us. 
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White Oak 


is.a necessity if you desire that 
the frame of your boat shall be 
_of substantial construction. Not 


only is it strong, but it bends 
readily as required. 


We can supply you any quantity 
in any size 


Ehrlich-Harrison Company 


R. R. Ave. and Connecticut Street, Seattle 


ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Packing, Gauge Glasses, Pipe-fittings, Paints, 
Waste, Tools, Condenser Tubes, Zinc Plates, 
Babbitt Metals, Plymouth Cordage, Deck Sup- 
plies, Marine Hardware, Fishermen’s Supplies, 
Gasoline Engines and Accessories. 


Pacific Net and 
Twine Company 


PIER 2 AND PIER 6, SEATTLE 


PIER 2—PHONE MAIN 5372 
PIER 6—PHONE MAIN 192 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 

DESIGNS 
CopPYRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending aasketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


invention is probably patentable. Communicn- 


tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


MUNN & Co,2612rosday, New York 
Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. MORSE & SON, Inc. 
DIVING APPARATUS 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


221 High St. . Boston, Mass. 
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Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 


Woolsey’s 
Copper “BEST”’ Paint 
’ Woolsey's Copper 

The world’s BEST Paint is sold’ in 
Migs preyed for use 

on e bottoms of wood 

standard for the 07, the bottoms of wood 

i kinds. 

In Japan and other 

preservation of countries our labels 
have been imitated and 

wood under put on home production 
of paints, which is the 
best testimonial we can 

water give as to its merits 
and efficiency. 

About every paint 
manufacturer in this country at some time has 
made and put on the market a Copper Paint, but 
so far practically all, or nearly all of them, with- 
out any satisfactory results, and WOOLSEY’S 
COPPER “BEST” Paint continues to take the lead. 
It does just what the manufacturers claim for it 
and the price is kept at a minimum in comparison 
with cost. 

Woolsey’s copper Paints are sold at a lower price 
on the Pacific Coast than in any other place in the 
world, for the reason that we have no traveling 
men to pay in that territory and the amount saved 
in this way is deducted from our selling price and 
the consumers get the benefit. 

With these facts in view, there should be no in- 
ducement for vessel owners to experiment with 
unknown compounds and taking a chance of hav- 
ing their vessels’ bottoms eaten and destroyed by 
the Teredo worm and coated with barnacles, sea 
grass, etc, 


C. A. WOOLSEY 
Paint andColor 
Company, 
Jersey City, 
N. J. 


Trade Mark 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Durable Rope for Coal Falls, Slings, 
Cargo Hoists, Hatch Lifts 


Pacific Coast Agents: 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Seattle San Francisco Portland 


PROPELLER WHEEL 


Best Wheel propeller made 
Established 1854 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A. 
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Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 
ee ee ee ey 


Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candlepower of 
their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 


used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 
erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one full 
carbide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


LARGER TYPE BUOYS ARE THE EQUAL OF LIGHTSHIPS 


Manufactured by 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, LTD. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 
MARINE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 


Admiralty Tugboat Co. 
Phone: Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
GS 

PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO. —Tyee, Wanderer, 
R. Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Tatoosh, 

ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper 
and Wyadda. 

DISTING U ISHING MARKS—White Pilot House 
and Stripe Around Hull, Binck Funnels, 


Agents: Pope & Talbot, San pe aneleee. Cal.; H. T. 
Hayden, Port) Townsend, We W. rank An- 
drews, Tacatuis Wash.; Vic shoei & "Vane ouver Steve- 
doring Co., Victoria and Vancouver, B. CL; Gracie, 
Beazley & Co.. L at conoee England; Dawson Bros., 


_ Glasgow, Scotlan 


1st: A Trust Company 3d: General Banking 
2d: A Savings Bank, 4% 4th: Safe Deposit Vault 


For Prompt and Intelligent Service 
Send Your Business to the 


Northwest Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company 


COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE 


. Shorrock, Pres. | John ae Hartman, Vice Pres. 
Alex “Myers. Sec. . AY smith, Cashier, 
R. H. Edelen, hase ’ Cashier 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 


Naval and Merchant Vessels 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


QUINCY MASS. 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CoO. 


Re Fast Freight Service Bet N York, the Pacifi 
TEHUANTEP’ EC ROUTE Hawaiian Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec National Rallwars 
OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


ATLANTIC FLEET 


S$. 8, “AMERICAN”—8,000 tons. 
8. 8. “CALIFORNIAN”—8,000 tons, 

8. 8. “DAKOTAN’—10,000 tons, 

8. S. “HAWAIIAN”—8,000 tons. 

8. 8S, “KANSAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw, 
8. 8, “KENTUCKIAN”—10,000 tons, 

S. 8, “MINNESOTIAN”—10,000 tons, 

8. 8. “OREGONIAN”—8,000 tons. 


“TEXAN’’—~12,000 tons, twin screw, 


PACIFIC FLEET 
Ss. S. “ALASKAN”—~12,000 tons, twin screw, 
S. 8. “ARIZONAN”—12,000 tons, twin acrew. 
Ss. S. “COLUMBIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
Ss. & “MEXICAN”—~12,000 tons, twin acrew. 

8. 8S. “MISSOURIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw, 
Ss. S. “VIRGINIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw, 
& 8S. “ISTHMIAN”—6,000 tons, 

8. S. “NEBRASKAN”~—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
8s. S&S. “NEVADAN”’—6,000 tons, twin screw. 

S. S. “GEORGIAN—10,000 tons, 

8. “HONOLULAN”—8,000 tons. 
“LYRA”—6,000 tons (chartered). 


All of the Company's Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents, 


R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 
No. 8 Bridge St, New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, THEO. H, DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T, H. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia 


“TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


( PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN PORTS CANADA 
PUERTO MEXICO FOR ) NEW ORLEANS SALINA CRUZ FOR MEXICO 
(Atlantic Terminus) : phlei (Pacific Terminus) : ENTRAL AMERICA 


| NEW YORK 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ce HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
(ETC. 


CHINA, JAPAN, ETC, 
Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City, For maps, folders, sall- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. 8S. Co., Pacific Mail S. S. Company, Canadian-Mexican Pacific 8. S. Line or to 
Cc. B. WILLOOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico. 


Pp. O. Box 620. Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship 


Union Steamship Company of B.C., Ltd. 
Boscowitz Steamship Company, Lid. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Van- 
couver to All Northern British Columbia Ports 


CAMOSUN OCEAN e mox VADSO 
J COWICHAN 
Cc Oo m a n { t d CHELOHSIN GASSIAR VENTURE 
9 = CAPILANO 
COQUITLAM 


OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— 
GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE. an 
S. S. “Camosun” every Wednesaay at 11 P, iy 
(from Victoria Tuesday midnight) for Aler Bay, 
Sointula, *Suquash, Port Hardy, Shushartle | et, 
*Fisherman's Cove, *Smith’'s Inlet, _Hivers, niet, 
Namu, Ocean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsqu ‘River, 
Every Saturday at 9 p.m. for Campbell Rvee 
Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, China Hat, Swankyt 
Bay, Warke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inle ngton 
ton, Skecna [iver Canneries, Port Ess aren 
PRINCE RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass ‘ 
cheats hee : ‘ 
¥y Special arrangement only. * 
STEAMERS leave Company's Wharf (foot of Car 
rall Street), Vancouver, 306 
Phone, Seymour 
For freight and general information apply to 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 
Vancouver 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 


Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” 
“Fingal” and ‘“Clansman” 


OFFICE: | 
530 SEYMOUR STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager 
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Express Steamers 
SAFETY 


SERVICE From PORTLAND 1 
SAN FRANGISCO ana LOS ANGELES 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


The Alaska Steamship Company 

operates regular service between 

Seattle and all Alaska points. 

vas and reliable freight ser- BEAVER 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 

modations. Write for descriptive ROSE err Y 
folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 


territory. THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND 5.8. CO. 


A. OTTINGER, General Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—722 Market Street. Phone: 
Sutter 2344. 


e PORTLAND, ORE.—1382 Third Street. Phones: Pa- 
as a Steam h ( cific, Main 402; Automatic, A 1402. 
Ss Ip Oo. LOS ANGELES, CAL.—517 S. Spring Street (Alex- 
andrian Hotel). Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; 
come, Aj 3751. 
720 Second Avenue Home, Aj 875 


EA J. H. O'NEILL, Agent 
‘ He VEEN 716 Second Avenue SEATTLE, WASH. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Europe, Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. Seattle to St. Paul 
without change. Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 


SS. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VANCOUVER, B. C., ON MAY 31ST, 1913, AND AT REGULAR 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 


Japan and China Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line 


Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” leave Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
kong and intermediate points. 
Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” leav- Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and NI- 
ing Vancouver for Hongkong July 23rd, 1913, and AGARA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 
at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at Yoko- Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both direc- 


hama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. tions. 


_ 4 @ . 
H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. Cc. 
For descriptive matter and ; z } 6 
petalies information regard- R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver. b. ©. 
ng services, r 
write ta ue ‘Canadian Pan E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 


in ; F 
nee erent J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


———— 
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Cable Address: 


“MITSUI” 


fea Bi cd A alah 


Head Office Sesdeu ae Sieaaleses Ee eiees Nerd 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
London Branch............ cece eeeee 34 Lime Street, E. C. 


New York Branch.............. cece wees 445 Broome Street 
Portland Branch 


Telephone: Kearny 2114 


Coe ome To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 
FOR COALS road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


HAMBURG. | | SMA SHSEN AIH 
AMERICAN ors 


Summer Cruises 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. FLEET, 117 VESSEIS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connect- 
ing with Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 


new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 
15 knots speed. 


: Seattle Maru May 27th, 1913 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, Mexico Maru June 10, 1913 
Norway, Scotland, Chicago Maru... .June 24th, 1913 
Orkney and Faroe Islands 


Canada Maru July Sth, 1913 


Salling from Hamburg during June, July and 
August by S. 8, Victoria Luise, Furst 


To regular ports of call in Orient, including 
Bismarck and Meteor, 


Manila. Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea 
and East Indian ports and to Chinese and 
Korean ports and Vladivostock by its own line 
of connecting steamers from Japan. 


Duration 13 to 24 Days. $56.25 Up 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell Street, San Francisco 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash, 


W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way. Seattle 


New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 
Chicago 


St. Louis 


Pittsburgh 


Dodwell & Company, tta. 


General Steamship Agents . Agents 
Import and Export Merchants Pada aA chong ig 


AGENTS FOR 
“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 
OCEAN STEAMSHIP ©O., LTD CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LTD. 
NE ST RAM NAV, OO OO 


“PUGET SOUND-BRITISH COLUMBIA ROUTE” 


Freight Service Between TACOMA, SEATTLE, VICTORIA, VANCOUVER and Inter- 
Inediate Points. 


SEATTLE 
Pier 8 


———————— _————"' 
PORTLAND 


I SAN FRANCISCO VICTOR: VANCOUVER 
Concord Bldg. Merchants Exchange ur ne 


Board of Trade Fairfleld Peo 
TACOMA, TACOMA BUILDING 
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GRAND PRINCE 
TRUNK ; 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 
Sunday for Victoria, 
Vancouver, Prince Ru- 
pert, Stewart and Mas- 
sett, B. C. 


“3. 8, 
PRINCE 
RUPERT” 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for 


Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, 
Prince Rupert, Granby 
Bay and Queen Char- 


lotte Islands, 
ALTERNATE 


“Prince John” and “Prince Albert” 
Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 D. 
m. and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. 
for QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday, 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazel- 
ton, B. C. (181 miles). Returning, leave New 
Hazelton Sunday and Thursday at 9:45 a. m., 
arriving Prince Rupert at 5:00 Pp. m. 


Grand Trunk Railway System 
(Double Track Route) 
Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 
ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars, : 
JH. GOODIER, C. P. & T. A. J. H. BURGIS, General Agent 
Phone Main 5709 Passenger Department 
Clty Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines, 


Tonnage $50,000 
Tons 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


MATSON _ 
_ NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


Passenger and Freight Service, San Francisco 
to Hawaiian Islands 
S. 8. LURLINE, May 29th: *S. S. ENTER- 
PRISE, May 31st; S. 8. WILHELMINA, June 
4th; S. S. HONOLULAN, June 10th. 


Freight Service, Puget Sound to Hawaiian 
Islands 
*S. S. HYADES, May 24th; °S. S, HILONIAN, 


June 14th. 
*Freight, cold storage and mail: no 
Massengerg carried on SS. ENTER- 
PRISE, S.S. HYADES, S.S. HILONIAN. 


Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, 
Hilo; LURLINE, Honolulu, Kahului; HONO- 
LULAN, Honolulu, Kahului; ENTERPRISE, 
Hilo direct; HYADES, HILONIAN, Honolulu, 
Kahului, Port Allen, Kaanapali and Hilo. - 
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MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C;; 
nection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. 


with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 


8. S. “Sanuki Maru”... ... to sail on June 17th 
S. 8S. “Shidzuoka Maru”... .. to sail on July 1st 


Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Japen ports and Shanghai, with direct con- 
First-class passenger steamers 


Ss. S, “Tamba Maru”...... to sail on July 15th 
S. S. “Awa Maru”........ to sail on July 29th 


European Line .................... Fortnightly Kobe-North China Line ................ Weekly 
Australian Line ................. Four Weekly Yokohama-North China Line...... Twice a Month 
Bombay Line ..................... Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line ........-...- Every Three Days 
Yokohama-Shanghal Line ......... Sem!-Weekly Hakodate-Korsakoff Line ....Five Times a Month 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line...... Four Weekly Kobe-Calcutta Line................. Fortnightly 
Kobe-Vladivostock Line .......... Three Weekly Kobe-Keelung Line ............. Twice a Month 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Northern Rail- 


way and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, Colman Building, Seattle 


0) 


O gle 
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Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


SH 


— 
= 


ae eee ett este 


Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder. 


This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 
out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


JAMES R. RAYMOND 
8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 


AGENTS 
C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 
PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 


SF a a A 


c_ 


Shackle Fitted Shackle Fitted 
to Rod to Strap 


i 


Hooks can be 
fitted to any 
block and:: 
Shackles to any 
boat. 


Detached 
Hook 
Hook Attached 


Noore & Scott’s 
IMPROVED 


High Pressure 
Oil Fuel System 


(Patents Pending) 


Steam Deck Capstans, Steam Anchor Wind- 
lasses, Pilot House Steam Steering Gears 
(Single and Double Hand Wheel), Hoisting 
Engines, Stationary Engines and Engines for 
Direct Attachment, 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAKE 
ENGINE 
UO. 


Grand Haven 
Mich. 


The Cheapest, Simplest and Only way 
to Burn liquid Oil under Marine boilers 


No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary. 


Absolutely Noiseless. Results Guaranteed. 


We will defend at our expense any suit at ere 
which may be instituted for infringement agains 
use of our High Pressure Oil System. 


Moore & Scott Iron Works 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SPEED’S THE THING 


When you hear it in connection with a typewriter 1t means the 


UNDERWOOD 


IT’S THE WORLD’S CHAMPION FOR 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 


world’s record since tests 


Holds every 


uy " 
began, “The Machine You Will Eventually B 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


; N 
$16 THIRD AVENUE Branches in All Principal Cities SEATTLE, WASHINGTOS 


wu 


ALMY ey BOILER 
TUBE 
Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler. 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. W. McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent. Send for New Catalogue. 
66 West Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 


LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


THE 


WALKER'S “CHIE RUB IL” SHIP LOG 


PATENT 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 
“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker's Patent “Trident” or “Neptune” Ship-Log 


To Be Obtained Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 
Buoys 


Burn 


ANITOWOC MARINE BOILER 


“The Kind That Don't Wear Out’? 


Continuously 


FROM 80 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 
Brilliant and Steady HWlumination. Economical 


and Reliable in Operation. 


Bowlers Designed and Constructed 
pa a ah Sila AEST EE ARATE ; 
Adopted by the English, German, French, Rus- 


sian and United States Light House Depart- 
ments for Channel and Harbor Lighting; over 
220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


OAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO, 


2 Rector Street, New York City 


to Meet Government Requirements 
A eh SM Ae Ail dE Lal BAAS 


MANITOWOG BOILER WORKS CO. 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


ELCH & COMPAN 


Google 


Pacific Coast Agent, H. D. DONNELL, 922 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal, 


Shipping & Commission Merchants 


244 California St., San Francisco 
Telephone Kearney 198 


New York Office: 
138 Front Street 
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It’s the Lubricant 
1 in Each Single 
Strand That 
Counts 


Don’t be fooled by the out- 
side appearance of a packing. 


PALMETTO 
PACKING 


fg the product of long ex- 
perience that has convinced us 
of the necessity of making each 
single strand a perfect packing 
in itself—which costs money 
to produce—that is why “Pal- 
metto’s” popularity is based on 
quality. We find it pays. 


Send for free working sample. 


GREENE, TWEED & CO., Sole Manufacturers 


109 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
For Sale by LEWIS, ANDERSON, FOARD & CO., Seattle and Tacoma 


UNION IRON WORKS CO.’S 


OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


DAHL PATENTS 
Proved Beyond All Arugment to Be the 


Most Economical, Simple and Noiseless 


ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 


St ne ; 
eamers aggregating over 300,000 I. H. P. have been equipped with the system during the past {wo 
years. Among them are: 


WILTTELMIN A PRINCH GEORGE SON 
MAVERICK 3 earls SONOMA PRINCESS + :  RNPORT 
PECTAN ADMIT. FARRAGET betwee TARA aaaceae Saad RA Lee EN 
Renee ATLAS AZTEO "VICTORIA GRACE DOLLAR BEAR 
OLEUM Fanon: S , EAT ARROW ROSE ou 
oe APIO AL POLUCAS | SANT : ‘ADELAIDE WM. WINDBE! 
TERA Y EL SEGUNDO SANTA CRUZ” 0 SOPHIA BOOTS escort RORTLAND 
Kieatnt Wiig PHASE IBEFERSON coer PATIO ARLENE tie 
CORDOVA GEORGE, ; ROMA MAUNA SUT AS NT pees 
JOHN A HOOPER | ROcENE MOMS SENATOR BAILEY US ok dra CALIFORNIA FRIEDA ss 9! 
COLUMBIA DAKOTAIL BARAMBA PACIFIC : CHBLOHSIN 8. 0, BARGE 1B 
FRUMLING MAS TAHIR FOREST T. CROsRY Ee Sidl® CALEDONIA 5 a 
ROMAN VENTURA, RULLEN SELMA YUKON rene 
CONGRESS SANTA CATALIN UNIMAK COWICHAN POINT GRAY BOWEN A 
ANTA CATALINA SANTA CLARA LANSING PRINCE ALBERT pAMARA 
aa NOH ALBE) AMARA 


WATSON 


MANUFACTURED BY 
UNION IRON WORKS CO., San Francisco seca dae aa 


Google 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JUNE, 1913 


Frank Waterhouse & Co., Inc. 
STEAMSHIP OWNERS, AGENTS AND BROKERS 


Importers of British Columbia Wellington, Household, Bunker Coal and Briquets. 
Agents for Marine, Fire and Liability Insurance of All Descriptions. 
Managing Owners of ARLINGTON DOCK CO., Wharfage and_ Storage. 
Distributing Agents for Studebaker, Garford and Lippard Stewart Auto Trucks and Automobiles. 


GENERAL AGENTS OF 
“THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY” 


With four-weekly sailings by first-class passenger and freight steamers from Portland, Tacoma, Seattle and 
Vancouver to all points in the ORIENT, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS and EUROPE. 


“THE BANK LINE LIMITED” 
With regular monthly steamers from Tacoma, Seattle and Vancouver to JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 
MANAGING OWNERS OF © 
TACOMA-VANCOUVER STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


With Regular Sailings Between Puget Sound and British Columbia Points. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & CO., Inc. 


632-645 Central Building, Seattle, Washington 
Pacific Cold Storage Building S11 Hearst Building 506 Concord Building 
Chicago IIL Portland, Oregon ; 


Tacoma, Washington 
512 Bastion Street 905 Dominion Trust Building 
Victoria, B. C. Vancouver, B. C. 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


General Agent 


Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Limited 


Switzerland Marine Insurance Co., Limited 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.’ 


{ 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Google ™ 
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FOR MARINE SERVICE USE 


4* Goodrich £3 
Hose « Packing 


MARINE DECK HOSE SHEET PACKING 

SAND SUCKER HOSE SUPERHEAT PACKING 

DREDGE SUCTION HOSE GASKETS—ALL GRADES AND SHAPES 
STEAM HOSE DUCK PACKING—PUMP, PISTON 
WATER HOSE AND VALVE ROD 

FIRE HOSE ALSO—DREDGING SLEEVES AND 
HOSE COUPLING RUBBER FLOOR COVERING 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
Commission Merchants, Shipping and General Agents 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 


The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


Reliance Marine Insura 
nce Co. Ltd, The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 


Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, &¢. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 


Go gle 
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Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


MARINE SPECIALTIES 


VALVES PACKING | PIPE WORK 
MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


Office & Store: 318-320 Ist Ave. So E. I. Garrett, Pres. 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. T. S, Garrett, Sec. 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


Nelson Z. Graves 
Built by 
ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


a _____BUILDERS OF. 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, elther afloat or knocked down for sbipment. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Day Phone Main 1250 Night Phone hen, 1291 


The Olson = Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Inc. 


EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 
Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers. 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


84 Bell Street BOILER REPAIRS 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated R AINIER BEER to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 


Seattle, Wash. 


———— 
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A few EXAMPLES of 66 95 
the justly celebrated | [, 
8-Day, HIGH-GRADE 


Beautiful Cases— Finished 


Bronze—Old Brass, Ete. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular Hour 
and Half Hour, Suitable 
for Finest Residences, 
Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 1 


Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., 


to select from. Also many fine Models of 
Mahogany Cases. 


Tambour—Style 2 


Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. 


Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion. Prices from 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


Presentation Purposes 


The “Ship's Bell” Clocks are especially desirabte for 
use ja fine Residences, Clubs, ete. Put up in 
attractive cases for use On mantels, etc, 


t» IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 


Mahogany Base Clock Yacht-Wheel “Ship's Bell” Clock 


The Small “Ship's Bell” Clock tn The Large Bell Outside Ae ay a> eeoue seaetekyoak anode 
Cabin or Pilot House “2 Operated by the Als & riety: OF mou: 
elg in round and other cases 


Small Clock 


for use on YACHTS, ete.. ete. 


“Special” Auto Clock 
yf other 


neeting 


Equip Your Yaeht or Make 
ent to Your Yaolntinie Vt 
uh Nothing Equals 1 


\lso a ire variety 
attractive models, 
qt irement, 


THE CHELSEA AL TOVATIC SEEPS BELL OUTEIT practically every . ee 

for use on dashboards, a 

The Shiy’s Bell Clock in the Cabe tings the Larese Ship yO Worwa 3b fox ae 4 MOTOR 
praceiv “seful ai I teal N tieal Also oS l OR rein : ; 

Attractive, [ 1 I a eect Hype eTIe HAUS BOATS, ——— 


YOU want the BEST? Ask your Dealer for the “CHELSEA” Clock Best in the World. “J 
ON SALE BY LARGEST HIGH-CLASS RETAIL JEWELRY HOUSES AND DEAL- 
ERS IN NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, YACHTING SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO.; 16 STATE ST: BOSTON, U. S.A. 
MORGAN & ALLEN, CO., 150 PostSt., San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast & Colorado 


Digitized by Gox gle ' - rebel al from 


-UBLIC LIBI 
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Carels Freres 


GHENT, BELGIUM 


BUILDERS OF 


CARELS 


DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE your 


pump efficiency, and at the same time 
decrease cost for up-keep? 


Ideal Armored 
PUMP VALVES 


Will give you service that cannot be obtained 
from rubber or composition valves. 7 


Positively Slippage 
cannot reduced to 
depress minimum 
between by 
bridges. perfect 
seating. 
= DIESEL TYPE 
Unaffected 
by liquids 
ef oer 300 to 6,000 H. P. 
quickly perfect 
destroy of any 
other teins United States Representative : 
valves, mae, 


W.R. HAYNIE 


30 Church St. New York City 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 


Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 


192-198 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Installed and Bullding for Steamers 
where economy, weight, accessibility, 
space & eff.clency areofconsideration 


I... -P. 
He. OB). “Kennedy: 530o% s5e:0 deed os sieve 2600 


Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Rochelle 
: | ‘Tacoma 
re ITH eon . S. Michie 
Ill ; at The U. S. Government adopted 
‘ ae | » Ballin Boilers for the sea-going 
. t oeh dredge ‘“P. S. Michie” after its ex- 
1 perts had thoroughly investigated 
their construction and performances, 


Ballin Bo/lers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 
Navigation Company. 
H. P,, 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 


S. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. 
H. S.; Max. I. H. P.. 1323. 

S. S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 

S. S. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 

S. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 

S. S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers—-1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt in 


feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. Portland, Ore. 
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Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 


Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 


Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
MARINE MACHINE WORK ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


Submarine Armor and 
Diving Apparatus W 


HEN WE COME RIGHT 
We Carry a Complete Stock of DOWN 10 BRASS TACKS 


SJroved Bolt SUNDRIES. All Orders Filled Day HOW MUCH OF THE 
Helmet Received. PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES DO YOU WANT? 


aie An advertisement in the only shippivug 
A. SCHRADER’S & SON, Inc. journal published on this Coast 


start something for you. 
ESTABLISHED 1844 


32 Rose Street, New York Write for rates -- please. 


Google 
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Morison : Suspension : Boiler : Furnaces 
ForLand and Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 
Unexcelled for Strength, 


Also 
Fox Corrugated Furnaces 
Manufactured by 
THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 23d St. Ferries. 


Commercial Boiler Works Scotch and Firebox 
acetic amme Marine Boilers 


J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 
Established 1887 
FOR : TUGS : AND : STEAMERS 


URE 
= WORKING pRES? 
eo LB 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR RIVER 
STEAMERS. STATIONARY BOILERS FOR 
MODERN POWER PLANTS. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of All Kinds of 
Boilers and Every Kind of Sheet and Iron Work. Johnston Brothers 
53-81 LANDER ST., East Waterway 
Phone: Main 1127 Ferrysburg, Michigan 


POLSON IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


Steel Shipbuilders, Engineers and Boilermakers 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 


» Google = 


PACIFIC 


MARINE REVIEW 


The Only Shipping Paper Published on the Pacific Coast. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Subscription price: 


United States, Canada and Mexico, $3.00 per year; foreign, $3.50. 


Half Rate to Shipmasters, Marine Engineers and Officers, $1.50. 


TABLE OF 


Keep the Flag Flying, .......... 65.0. cece seen eee 9-10 
Launching of U. S. Submarine “H-2”.............. 10 
Launching of S. S. “Congress”. ...............-.8. 11 
S. S. “Tacoma” Now Completed............... rey Y 
New Vessel for San Francisco Service of Unio 

S. S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd................... 12 
The Largest Tank Steamer Afloat.............. seeks 


S. S. “Colusa” 


sided a ag cae PANANACUOT CRU eNO ee Rogie aCe 13 
Past Achievements and Prospective Advancement 

in Ship Construction........................ 15-16 
The Diesel Engine—Its Application to Marine Pro- 

DPUISION= sis -gio dais d sia tthe e Marah be eB Gow as eleare SI 17 
Fishing Schooner “Knickerbocker”................ 18 
A Motor-Propelled Lightship....... ae AR ent a Naas 19 
Launching of a Diesel Motor-Driven Oil-Tank Vessel.20 
Practical Duties of Shipmasters................... 20 
S. S. ‘“‘Harpagus” of Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 

Inaugurates this Company’s New Service....... 20 
Freights and Fixtures........ 0.0.0. cee cee eee eee ee 22 
The Business and Financial Outlook.............. 22 
Plans for Oakland’s Waterfront .................. 24 


CALLING AT 
HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 
SHANGHAI 
MANILA 
HONGKONG 


“SHINYO 


“Chiyo Maru” 


Ss. S. 


Twin Screws, 11,000 Tons, 18 Knots Speed. 


WM. H. AVERY, 


Google 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


THE NEW TRANS PACIFIC TURBINE FLYERS 


MARU,” “CHIYO MARU,” “TENYO MARU” 


Triple screw, Turbine Steamers 22,000 Tons Displacement, 21 knots speed. Equipped with every modern de- 
vice for the Safety, Comfort, Convenience and Entertainment of Passengers, including Wireless Telegraphy, Au- 


tomatic Safety Devices, Electric Fans in every room, Open Air Swimming Tank, Nursery for Children, Steam 
Laundry, Ladies’ Lounge, Moving Pictures, Orchestra Concerts, Palm Garden. 


Superb Service and Cuisine 


“NIPPON MARU” “HONGKONG MARU” (Intermediate Service) 


s. S. “Nippon Maru” (Intermediate Service Saloon Accommodations at regléL ‘6L <Ing ‘<upangus* ©’ (sa7et PeonP 


These steamers furnish saloon accommodations at very low rates. 


We furnish First Class Round Trip Tickets from Seattle via San Francisco to Hongkong or Manila for 
$337.50, which trip can be made in about two months. ; 


Assistant General Manager 
Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 


CONTENTS 


The New Foreign Trade Department of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce................. 25 


S. S. “Sithonia” Inaugurates Trans-Pacific Freight 
Service of Hamburg-American Line............. 


Ports of the Patific..............000.00ee 27-28-29-30 


Record Coaling at Nagasaki, S. S. “Manchuria”... .31 
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“KEEP THE FLAG A FLYING” 


An Earnest Appeal to the Nation at Large 


“One form of national greatness is based upon the 
exploitation of a nation’s marine possibilities; the 
other on its continental possibilities.. The British 
Empire and Japan are instances of the first, Russia, 
the United States and China, of the second. But no 
nation’s complete stature is attained until both arms 
are exercised. Britain, at present the most ambidex- 
trous of the family of nations, has exercised her con- 
{inental muscles in the growth of her colonies; Ger- 
many and Japan have within the last twenty years per- 
formed prodigies of marine expansion; but the United 
States, after a long period of continental development, 
will double its wealth and power for usefulness by 
superimposing upon its already stupendous continental 
civilization a marine civilization perhaps as great as 
that of Britain.” 

The above is quoted from Mr. P. H. W. Ross, the 
president of the National Marine League, which is 
founded to revive the American Merchant Marine and 
thereby supplement and round out our continental 
development. To continue in the strains of this most 
uncommon common sense I again quote Mr. Ross: 

“The streets of the world are the wide oceans! 
Ameriea can no longer content herself with home- 
market business: no longer confine her maritime ener- 
gies to shipping around her own coasts. 

The condition of labor, agriculture, manufactures 
and indeed the whole economic continusnce of Amer- 
ican commercial life demands that America “go forth” 
and sell her products to the wide world; that the Stars 
and Stripes be again a familiar and welcome visitor 
in every port of the globe.” 

This league was organized: 

To awaken all the people of the United States, 
whether living on the seacoast or in the interior, to a 


full understanding of the vital importance of re-estab- 


lishing an Atwerican over-seas commercial marine. 

To separate the question of reviving American ship- 
ping from the special interests and to securc its 
treatment upon the broad basis of national policy and 
interest. 

To emphasize in the public ‘nind the nalional eco- 
nomic necessity of cur growing export trade and to 
show the part which an American commercial marine 
must play in its further expansion. 

To promote general recognition of the fact that 
American trade termini are not at our own seaports, 
but are located across both oceans in the great world: 
markets for our products. 

To secure the adoption, as a matter of national eco- 
nomic policy, of legislation that will enable American 
railroads to extend their transportation facilities to 
foreign ports; to establish, if advisable, their own lines 
of steamships connecting therewith; to advocate for 
export merchandise international bills of lading 
through to destination and free from restrictions prop- 
erly applicable to domestic transportation only. 

To urge upon the American people the opportunity 
offered by the opening of the Fanama Canal and the 
Necessity of providing a modern merchant marine of 
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their own to utilize this new waterway and trade route 
for the further expansion of our foreign commerce, 
particularly with South America and Asia. 

To formulate for the accomplishment of these pur- 
poses definite measures which will command the sup- 
port, from the standpoint of our national interest and 
development, of all who recognize the importance of 
these objects, and perticularly to combine in one non- 
partisan prograin the creation of “free port” areas and 
the granting of payments for carrying the mails suf- 
ficient to secure the’ establishment of American steam- 
ship lines. 

To inspire the public mind, especially in the interior 
of the couniry, with a perception of the vital need 
to the people and industries of «a Merchant Marine 
owned by Americans and flying the American flag. 

To alford our ‘manufacturing industries export out- 
lets for their products to supplement this country’s 


‘capacity for domestic consumption. 


To provide labor with better opportunity for steady 
employment by reason of the expansion of manufac- 
tures that accompanies a large foreign trade. 

fo facilitate and extend the service and usefulness 
of our American railroads as carriers of merchandise 
for export to the same extent that Canadian railroads 
have extended their service. 

To render our navy truly efficient and mobile by the 
creation of an adequate and supporting Merchant Ma 
rine, from which source alone can a Naval Reserve be 
properly maintained. 

To accomplish these ends by the co-operation of all 
political parties. 

And having joined the “East,” “South,” and “West” 
through the agency of the Panama Canal to use that 
facility intelligently in the building up and binding to- 
gether of a great solidarity of national industrial civil. 
ization. 

The great commercial nations at present holding the 
foreign carrying trade of the world are our competi- 
tors in the very markets abroad that it is essential to 
our own commercial salvation we should develop and 
maintain for the support of our labor, manufacturing 
and export industries here in America. 

It would be foolish if, after building the Panama 
Canal, we were to allow it to be used for foreign trade 
purposes almost exclusively or mainly by merchant 
ships of other great commercial nations. 

“Keep the Flag Flying” is not merely a_ pleasing 
and patriotic phrase; it is a stern, practical, business 
necessity of every-day insistence. 

It is impossible to restore the American flag to the 
wide seas unless certain remedial and adequate legisla- 
tion is effected. 

No enduring legislation is possible unless there is 
first an enduring, imperative public sentiment that de- 
mands such legislation. 

From whom can such an imperative demand come? 
From the great “majority-vote” of this country; that is, 
from the inland voters of America. And they, un- 
fortunately, are indifferent. 
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These fatts are very evident, viz: 

That America has practically no foreign-going ships. 

That America has urgent need of foreign-going ships. 

That the chief obstacle in the way of America’s own 
ing ships is the inertia or indifference of the voters 
of Inland America. 

Local and sectional jealousies are not worth per- 
manent consideration; as well have your right arm 
jealous of your left arm. It is all one body. Jealousies 
are soon dissipated in the clear light of American jus- 
tice and common sense. Moreover, details can always 
be adjusted. 


But indifference is certainly the worst kind of a 
stumbling block. 

Now comes the question of how to overcome that 
indifference. 

The people of the interior must remember that 
“Trade follows the Flag,” and that if Interior America 
really wants to sell its manufactures overseas, it must 
provide the nation with a flag to precede that trade. 
No other advertisement is one-tenth so effective as the 
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flag of the nation that sells the goods at the stern of 
the ship that carries those goods. 

That flag says “America” in every tongue of the 
globe. — 

As an advertisement pure and simple, it is more val- 
uable to the manufacturer of St. Paul or Minneapolis 
or Chicago or St. Louis than that manufacturer’s own 
brand on the other side of his packing case. 

So it means actual money in the pockets of every 
industrious citizen of Inland America to have Ameri- 
can ships on the high seas; not to mention the far 
higher and nobler aspects of the case. 

It is the purpose of the National Marine League to 
carry this message to the voters of the inland states. 
It will naturally necessitate a large campaign and the 
expenditure of much money, but the result will be 
beneficial beyond computation to every laborer, farmer, 
merchant and manufacturer in every state of the 
Union. For the purpose of such campaign, donations of 
money are urgently needed which will be gratefully 


received by the National Marine League, Wilkins 
Building, Washington, D. C. 
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LAUNCHING OF U. S. SUBMARINE.“H-2” AT UNION IRON WORKS. 


Among the contracts for new vessels secured by 
the Union Iron Works during the last three years, 
none have been more important than those of the 
seven submarines secured from the Electric Boat 
Company. 

The original contract for all of these boats was se- 
cured by the Electric Boat Company from the United 
States Navy Department, and sublet to the Union Iron 
Works Company, as they are intended for use on the 
Pacific Coast. The construction in the local yard has 
been entirely under the supervision of Mr. W. R. 
Sands, the representative of the Electric Boat Com- 
pany. 

The first two submarines, F-1 and F-2, included in 
this fleet were delivered to the Government some time 
ago. H-1 was launched on Tuesday, May 6, and is 
now being turned up to undergo the severe trials and 
tests required by the Navy Department. 

H-2 is a sister ship of H-1 and was launched on 
June 4, at 1 P. M. Mrs. W. R. Sands acted as sponsor 
for the ship and is now eligible as member of the 
Sponsors’ Club, including all the ladies who have 
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acted in this service for vessels of the new navy. 

The three remaining submarines now under con- 
struction are making rapid progress, and the dates of 
launching will be announced in the near future. 

H-2 represents not only the most advanced types of 
submarines, but is one of the largest and fastest boats 
of this type that has ever been constructed. The vessel 
is 150 feet 3% inches long, 15 feet 9% inches in diam- 
eter, and presents the image of the usual Perfecto 
shape cigar. 

The total displacement submerged is 467 tons. The 
armament consists of four torpedo tubes in the bow, 
arranged in pairs with a single 5.2 meter torpedo in 
each tube. There are also four spare torpedoes stowed 
abaft tubes, with suitable loading gear, so that each 
tube can be reloaded as soon as it has sent its charge 
away on its mission of destruction. j 

Each torpedo after it is launched in the water 3s 
self-propelling and capable of obtaining a speed te 
30 knots per hour under its own power. 

The main propelling engines consist of two heavy 
oil or Diesel engines with a collective shaft horsepower 
of 950 at 450 R. P. M. These engines are used for Pro 
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pulsion while the vessels are on the surface, capable of 
driving the boats at a speed of 14 knots per hour. ~ 

Heavy oil engines were adopted because they afford 
the most economical motive power with the desired 
minimum of fuel, giving these boats a radius of action 
amounting to 2,000 miles. 
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It would be impracticable to use oil engines in the 
submerged conditions, on account of the gases and 
fumes which they produce. Powerful motors are 
therefore provided for propelling the boats when sub- 
merged. These consist of two motors capable of work- 
ing under an overload up to 310 kilowatts. 
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Ss, S. “CONGRESS.” 


The steel passenger liner “Congress,” building for 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company for service be- 
tween Seattle and California ports, was recently sent 
down the ways at the yards of the New York Ship- 
building Company, Camden, N. J. 

. The “Congress” was christened by Miss Mary Phelps 
Jacob, a niece of Mrs. William M. Barnum, wife of the 
president of the Pacific Coast Company. 

This vessel is of the following dimensions: Length 
over all, 442 feet 6 inches; breadth, moulded, 54 feet 
9 inches; depth to upper deck, 29 feet. The upper 
deck is the lowest passenger deck. From the upper 
deck to the shelter deck is 9 feet 6 inches; from shelter 
deck to bridge and forecastle deck, 8 feet; from bridge 
and forecastle deck to boat deck, 8 feet 4 inches. The 
total depth to boat deck is therefore 54 feet 10 inches. 

The vessel is constructed generally of steel and to 
the highest classification requirements of the Ameri- 
can Bureau of Shipping. She has five complete steel 
decks running from stem to stern and ten complete 
steel bulkheads extending to the upper deck, dividing 
the hull into eleven water-tight compartments. The 
double bottom is exceedingly heavy and strong and 
extends to the upper turn of the bilge. 

The “Congress” has been made still more efficient 
against outside injury by the installation of water- 
tight bulkheads running longitudinally six feet from 
the outer skin of the vessel and extending the full 
length of the boiler compartments. 

The “Congress” will carry 3,400 tons (dead weight) 
of freight in five freight compartments. There are 
accommodations for 400 first-class passengers, 100 
Second-class and 300 third-class, besides a crew of 
175. The life-saving equipment is superior to the 
Government requirements, and boats and rafts have 
been put through the most severe tests. 

Dreadnought tiling has been used extensively 
throughout the “Congress,” being laid in the main din- 
Ing room, first-class smoking room, baths and all cor- 
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ridors on steel decks. 
The propelling power for this vessel is supplied by 


ten boilers in two main fire rooms and two sets of 
triple-expansion engines of 3,700 horsepower a piece, 
and a speed of about seventeen knots is expected. 
The electrical installation is very complete and large, 
there being three fifty-kilowatt generators installed. 

The “Congress will leave for the Pacific Coast about 
the beginning of July and is expected to arrive at San 
Francisco about September 1. Captain H. C. Thomas, 
formerly master of the S. S. “President,” has gone to 
Camden, and will command the new vessel on her first 
voyage to the Pacific. In this connection we con- 
gratulate the management of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company in selecting for the commodore ship 
of the fleet such a capable, experienced and genial 
commander as Captain Thomas has proved himself 
to be through his many years of service with this, the 
largest Coast steamship company on the Pacific. 

Captain Zeh, who is still in command of the S. S. 
“Queen,” has been appointed chief officer of the “Con- 
gress,” to assist Captain Thomas in the equipment 
and navigation of the new steamer from Camden, 
N. J., and will make the voyage from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific in this capacity. Captain Zeh will 
again, on his return to the Coast, assume command of 
one of the company’s larger steamers, in which 
capacity he has given every evidence of absolute com- 
petence. 

The “Congress” has been chartered by Williams- 
Dimond & Co. to load a general cargo at Philadel- 
phia, from which port the vessel will depart about July 
8, coming direct to San Francisco. She is expected 
fo make the voyage in forty-five days. 


The Artic exploring ship “Fram,” owned by Captain 
Roald Amundsun, will be one of the first ships to pass 
through the Panama Canal, according to a recent an- 
nouncement made by the War Department. 
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The S. S. “Tacoma” has recently been completed by the Seattle Construction and Drydock Company. 
This photo shows the vessel just before the launching took place. The “Tacoma,” which has been built for 
service between Seattle and Tacoma, developed a speed of twenty knots on her trial trip. 


NEW VESSEL FOR SAN FRANCISCO SERVICE OF 
UNION STEAMSHIP COMPANY OF NEW 
ZEALAND, LTD. 


Mesrs. Hind, Rolph & Co., general agents for the 
Union S. S. Co. of New Zealand, Ltd., have received 
advices stating that the new vessel, R. M. S. “Wil- 
lochra,” 12,000 tons displacement, will be placed on 
the San Francisco-Tahiti-New Zealand-Australian ser- 
vice, sailing from this port on her maiden voyage 
October 15th. 

This ship is of the latest design and is fitted with 
the most modern appliances for the comfort of pas- 
sengers. She is 410 feet long, and the machinery is 
of the quadruple expansion type, generating 9,000 
horsepower. 

Accomodation has been provided for over 450 pas- 
sengers in all classes, special features being the extra 
large dining, drawing and smoking rooms in both the 
first and second class. Every cabin is fitted with an 
electric fan and the first class saloon has also an open 
smoking lounge. 

There are a number of single berth cabins in the first 
class. 


The vessel is fitted with the latest high power Mar- 
coni wireless instruments and ample life boat accomo- 
dation has been provided for the passengers and crew. 
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0. S. K. BUILDING VESSELS ON THE ISHFRWO0OD 
SYSTEM IN JAPAN 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha have two steamers build- 
ing at the Osaka Iron Works, Osaka, Japan. 

Both of these are cargo steamers with “tween 
decks throughout and are built on the Isherwood 
longitundinal framing system. These vessels are 305 
feet long between perpendiculars, 43.75 feet in breadth 
moulded, and 27.25 feet depth moulded. They will 
carry 5,000 tons deadweight on a mean draught of 23 
feet with freeboard and are expected to have a sea 
speed of 10 knots. 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha adopted the Isherwood 
system for two steamers of the same dimensions built 
in England last year, but to build any vessel on this 
system at the shipbuilding yards in Japan is quite a 
departure from the usual practice. 


LARGEST WIRELESS STATIONS AFLOAT 


It is interesting to note that the new leviathans, ays 
perator” and “Vaterland” of the Hamburg-Americal 
Line, are equipped with the Telefunken system 
wireless telegraphy. These will be the largest a dp 
less stations ever installed on passenger ships to Ve 4 
The press service for these steamers will be ee 
from the Telefunken high power stations at Sayviilts 
Long Island. 
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THE LARGEST TANK STEAMER 


AFLOAT, 


REVIEW 13 


FRATERNO,” 15,700 TONS CAPACITY, 


THE “SAN 


The S. S. “San Fraterno,” the largest oil tanker in the world, has a deadweight capacity of 15,700 tons 
and is constructed of steel on the Isherwood system, to Lloyds highest class. 


The dimensions of this vessel are: 


The propelling machinery consists of a set of quadruple expansion engines. 


burning fuel oil. 
The-S. S. “San Fraterno” 


length, 548 fect over all; breadth, 66 feet 6 in.; depth, 41 feet 6 in. 


The boilers are fitted for 


is the first of the ten new vessels now building for the Eagle Oil Transport 


Company, the fleet of which is chartered by the Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Products Company, Ltd., for the 


carrying of this company’s large output of oil. 


GRACE & COMPANY’S NEW STEAMER S.S. 


The S. S. “Colusa,” owned and operated by W. R. 
Grace & Company, is expected to arrive in San Fran- 
cisco on the morning of June 13th and will sail for 
Victoria on the afternoon of the 20th. The run to 
Victoria will be made in practically fifty hours. After 
discharging at Victoria the vessel will proceed to Van- 
couver, The S. S. “Colusa” will carry passengers from 
San Francisco to both these ports. At Victoria and 
Vancouver the steamer will discharge Salina Cruz car- 
go which was transferred from the Tehuantepec Na- 
tional Railway. 

On completion of discharge at Vancouver the 
steamer will proceed to Seattle to discharge European 
cargo and tv Tacoma and Du Pont to discharge nitrate 
of soda. The “Colusa” will then proceed to the Colum- 
bia River to load a full cargo of lumber and piling for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission on order secured un- 
der Circular No. 775 which opened in Washington on 
Saturday, May 17th. Grace & Company secured this 
order in competition with the Yellow Pine Mills of 
the Gulf States, their bid being the lowest. 

The “Colusa” will proceed to San Francisco from 
Portland and is expected to sail on Saturday, July 
12th for Panama. It is planned to run a round trip 
excursion to Panama. ‘There will be enough stops at 
Panama to permit the passengers to inspect the Canal, 
also to visit other points of interest in the Republic of 
Panama. On the return North the “Colusa” will make 
day calls at Punta Arenas, C. R.,San Jose de Guatemala, 
and Salina Cruz, Mexico, to afford interest to the 


Passengers. 

The dimensions of the new vessel are as follows: 
Length................... 424 ft. 
Beam.............. 00000 55 ft 
MOD 2x5 OA coe ethos atts 29 ft. 2 in. 

Length Forward Deck..... 102 ft. 
Length After Deck........ 107 ft. 
Capacity Pdase eee one aul ews 8,000 tons. 
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“COLUSA” 
Horsepower............5. 3,300. 
Coeflicient............... aloe 


SC 12% to 14 knots. 
Refrigerator Capacity..... 300 tons. 


Size Hatches...... of Bares .. 36’ x 18’. 
Capacity of Derricks: 
No. 1 Hatch............14 tons. 
No. 2 Hatch............40 tons. 
No. 3 Hatch............ 20 tons. 
No. 4 Hatch............ 14 tons. 


...30 first-class passengers, in- 
= cluding suites de luxe. 

The “Colusa” is four-mast type with double well 
decks, built on Isherwood system and equipped with 
the best gear that is available. 

The “Colusa” will be operated between San Fran- 
cisco and Puget Sound and the West Coast of South 
America as far south as Valparaiso. The S. S. “Co- 
lusa’ is an oil burner with a steaming radius of 18,000 
miles, which means that sufficient oil can be taken here 
to make any round trip which she may dispatch. The 
vessel is also equipped with Marconi wireless. 

The S. S. “Colusa” flies the blue pennant of the 
Royal Naval Reserve. Captain E. J. Minister is a 
member of this organization and the steamer carries 
sufficient officers of the Royal Naval Reserve to permit 


her uns privilege. 


Passenger Equipment. . 


The Naval Appropriation Act for the fiscal year 1914 
contains the following proviso for depots for coal and 
other fuel: “To complete the coaling plant at Pearl 
Harbor, Hawaii, $306,250; heater coils in fuel oil tanks, 
$43,500; additional fuel oil tank at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii, $30,000; fucl oil tank at Boston, Mass., $57,- 
700.’ 

Steps have been taken to begin promptly, as soon 
as funds are available, the work in connection w ith 
increase in fuel stations above authorized. 
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A STEP FORWARD IN STEAMSHIP CONSTRUCTION 


For many years there has been a decided need for 
a light weight, durable, serviceable and non-slippery 
deck covering. Necessity is the mother of invention, 
and that such a covering should eventually appear was 
inevitable. 

This need has been supplied by Arrowlock Elastic 
Tiling, which possesses characteristics adapted to the 


requirements of steamships, yachts, railway cars and 
vehicles generally. 


SOCIAL HALL OF S. 8S. “SAN RAMON,” SHOWING FLOOR COVERING OF 
ARROWLOCK ELASTIC TILING.—Photo by Miller & Smythe. 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION AND DRY DOCK COM- 
PANY A BUSY PLANT 


The steel single-screw twenty-knot steamer, ‘“Ta- 
-coma,” which was recently launched, is now receiv- 
ing the finishing touches and will be turned over to 
the owners within a few days. The two submarine 
torpedo boats being built for the Chilean Government 
are almost ready for launching and work is underway 
on two submarine torpedo boats for the U. S. Govern- 
ment. Rapid progress is being made on the steel sea- 
going suction dredge, “Col. P. S. Michie,” which ves- 
sel is 242 ft. long, twin screw, and is being built for 
the U. S. Government to operate at Coos Bay, Oregon. 
A steel single screw cargo boat for Sound use is under 
construction and will probably be launched early in 
June. This company is also building a steel tugboat, 
117 feet, 6 in. long, single screw, which is to be de- 
jivered in probably three months, The steel sea-go- 
ing, twin-screw cruising yacht, 230 ft. long, for Mon- 
tana owners, is rapidly nearing completion and will 
“be delivered in probably two or three months. 

In addition to the above, a large repair job was re- 
cently completed on the S. S. “Robert Dollar,” which 
included the installation of new stern post, stern frame 
and rudder. This contract amounted to approximately 
-360,000.00. A new Mosher Water Tube boiler is being 

installed in the Sound Steamer, “Monticello.” 
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The material is a composition containing a large 
percentage of pure cork. It is made in Arrowlock (in- 
terlocking), and conventional tile designs in various 
units and coiors. It possesses great artistic possibili- 
ties and presents an unlimited scope to the designer. 
It combines the decorative features of marble and 
mosaic with the soft silent non-slippery qualities of 
cork. It is permanently elastic, sanitary, quiet, non- 
absorbent, non-slippery and so durable as to last a 
lifetime without repairs. 

It lends itself especially to marine construction in 
which every ounce of su- 
perflous weight of super- 
structure detracts from 
stability and seaworthy 
qualities. This tiling 
weighs but a fraction over 
a pound to the square 
foot. It iis one-quarter 
inch thick, can be laid on 
any smooth backing and is 
applied with a_ special 
water-proof liquid cement 
which not only serves to 
hold the tile permanently 
in place but also tho- 
roughly water-proofs the 
backing on which the tile 
is laid. It cannot be re- 
garded as a floor covering, 
but rather as a permanent 
integral part of the vessel 
or vehicle to which it is 
applied. 

Marine architects and 
vessel owners will find 
it possible by means of 
this material to provide 
more liberally for cabin 
floors and deck covering 
than those now in use which weigh nearly four times 
as much and cost in proportion. 

ARROWLOCK Elastic Tiling is manufactured by 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, INC., Sharon Building, aan 
Francisco, California. Their advertisement appears 10 
this issue and they will be glad to supply full infor- 
mation and samples upon request. 


SAVING FUEL BY USE OF RETARDERS ON 
OCEAN VESSELS 


The shipping world is much interested in the eX- 
perimental use of “retarders” in the draft of heating 
tubes of boilers on the Nord-deutscher Lloyd liners. 
The last two ships which called at Southampton— 
“Kaiser Wilhelm II” and the “Kronprinz Wilhelm’—- 
reported saving 10 per cent thereby, or sixty tons per 
day, while maintaining the required speed. The “Te- 


tarders” are simply twisted steel flats, resembling old- 
fashioned stem pipe wipers, and are taken out for 
cleaning at the end of each voyage. The fuel saving 
of these two vessels enables them to discontinue tak- 
ing on additional fuel at Southampton and also saves 
them about $400 in port and pilot charges. 


— ————— 
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ACHIEVEMENTS AND PROSPECTIVE ADVANCEMENT IN SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


By JOS. R. OLDHAM, N, A. M. E, 


If the Ark, which constituted the perfect example 
of proportional dimensions of ships for all time, and 
which was of the same absolute general dimensions 
as one of our most efficient battleships—the ‘“Dela- 
ware’’—had not been so scientifically described in the 
book Genesis, the “Great Britain” would not have been 
laid down sixty-five years ago by I. K. Brunel; and 
if that most successful of iron steamships, which had 
a length and breadth corresponding with our excellent 
Cruiser “San Francisco,” had not been constructed 
during that decade, the celebrated “Great Eastern,” a 
creation of the same brilliant and brave spirit, would 
probably not have been built during the nineteenth 
century. In the absence of such perfect precept and 
example, the one thousand foot steamship would still 
have been a visionary speculation or an imaginary 
fabrication, for future decades to develop, instead 
of being a concrete structure within measurable time 
of completion. 

But so it is, and ever has been, that projects sown 
in one age are reaped in another; a multitude of 
agencies, however, being necessary to the final effect, 
of which the most important is time. But these great- 
est of vessels, the “Vaterland” and sister ships, the 
product of that wonderfully prolific and strenuous 
modern Germany, seems to have matured almost in 
defiance of time. This causes wonder as to the limits 
of the gigantic structures which may yet be seen float- 
ing over the oceans, through the ambition, genius and 
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courage of shipbuilders and marine engineers, even 
of the present generation. 

Since the White Star steamer, the first “Britannic,” 
with a length of 455 feet, was built in the year 1874, 
the lengths of steamships have been more than 
doubled. This corresponds to an annual advance- 
ment of two and one-half percentum. At this rate 
of progression a ship, probably other than a steam- 
ship, of about two thousand feet in length will be 
built by A. D. 1953. 

When considering the possibility of such a struc- 
ture it is pertinent to ask: Is there, then, no limit to 
the dimensions of the ship of the future? To which 
query I may reply: If the lengths and physical proper- 
ties of deep sea waves augmented proportionally to the 
increase in dimensions of ships, the limit of safety 
would have been passed before now. But as that is 
not so, it is quite beyond my comprehension, and I 
surveyed the first Britannic for classification over 
forty years ago, to place a limit to the dimensions of 
the ship of the future. 

When a vessel passes out of still water and en- 
counters waves at sea, the strains to which she is sub- 
jected must be infinitely more severe than those due 
to still water stresses, independently of the stresses 
due to the velocity of the waves, which frequently 
move with a speed exceeding thirty knots an hour. 
In considering a ship as a loaded beam or girder, the 
hull is assumed to be poised for an instant on the 
crest of a wave at mid length, or conversely, on the 
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crests of two waves,-one at the bow and one at the 
stern, having a length from crest to crest, or from 
trough to trough, equa] to the hull. And the height 
from trough to crest, instead of being “mountains 
high,” as poetically expressed, is commonly computed 
as equal to one-twentieth of the length of the wave. 
On this hypothesis it has been demonstrated that while 
a vessel of one hundred feet in length is subjected to 
a maximum tension of a little less than two and one- 
half tons at the gunwale, a vessel of the same class 
four hundred feet in length may have a maximum ten- 
sion on the upper works of fully eight and threc- 
quarter tons. This increase, due to augmented di- 
mensions, would soon place a limit to the length of a 
floating vessel if she were liable to be poised on the 
crest of only one wave of great height. But with such 
lengths as that of the “Aquitania” or the new “Britan- 
nic,” the hull under the most trying conditions will 
always have the support of two wave crests or of one 
crest and of two half waves. 

Dr. William Scoresby, who has carefully investi- 
gated the dimensions of waves, made a report to the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which report was recently endorsed by the late Sir 
William White. The greatest distance from crest to 
crest observed by Dr. Scoresby was 640 fect, and the 
period, or interval of time, between the greatest waves 
was 16 seconds, or about 30 knots an hour. The 


height from the bottom of the hollow to the top of 
the crest was 42 feet. 


A great number of observations embracing the 
length, height and period of ocean waves were also 
taken by officers of the United States Navy. The great- 
est wave observed by them having a length of 500 
feet and the greatest height 34 feet. Sir William White 
quotes Dr. Scoresby as having observed a wave of 790 
feet in length from crest to crest, but as Scoresby’s 
report, from which I quote, gives a maximum length 
of only 640 feet, I am inclined to think that Sir Wil- 
liam has been misquoted. 

Now, if we assume a length of 640 feet, the 2,000- 
foot ship would never be without three wave crests to 
support her at any instant, and with a maximum wave 
height of 42 feet, the great ship should ride the waves 
very gently. ; 

Mr. Fairbairn assumed that ships, whether afloat 
or ashore, are governed by the same laws of strain 
as simple-built beams or girders. Accepting this hy- 
pothesis, I may also predicate that such a ship as I 
illustrate is feasible, by comparison with the Forth 
bridge. The main spans of that great structure ex- 
eced 1,700 feet in length, the weight of steel used ex- 
ceeds 40,000 gross tons, and that bridge stands as 
firm as a rock after one-quarter of a century’s service. 

The length of the ship, I illustrate, it is true, is 300 
fect greater than that of the bridge; but in the case 
of such a vessel floating on the ocean—the ocean, 
which after all is a gentle creature, at least in compari- 
son with the rocks—after certain dimensions are 
reached the supporting element becomes more favor- 
ably distributed over the length of the hiull. This, of 
course, on the hypothesis, which I assume as a verity, 
that the physical properties of deep sea waves have 
not degenerated since Dr. Scoresby’s time. Then it 
may be seen by the outline profile of the two thousand 

foot shiv, that even when exposed to the most violent 

storm, she will never be without the suport of three 
wave crests, whereas the bridge has no support. be- 
tween its abutmens or piers. 
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It has been stated that the maximum stress in the 
Mauretania cannot exceed ten tons per square inch on 
her upper works. This, of course, even as a maxi- 
mum is high, and I am inclined to think that my 
friend, Mr. G. B. Hunter, has over estimated the bend- 
ing moment. Be that as it may, however, in this 
great example of mine the maximum tension on the 
upper works should never exceed eight tons per square 
inch, and special construction is provided to resist 
compressive forces in the deck plating. 


In this floating island, carrying over twenty thous- 
and souls, and having a length of 2,000 feet, breadth 
of 220 feet, and a depth of 140 feet, loss of life through 
stress of weather will be unknown. With a double 
shell, four cellular longitudinal, and twenty-two comn- 
plete transverse bulkheads, dividing the hull into sixty- 
four main watertight compartments, not enumerating 
the numerous compartments formed by water-tight 
decks, the number of which will be eighteen, exclusive 
of the heavy protective deck, having all openings 
therein strongly enclosed by trunkways extending up 
to the strength deck; the vessel will be absolutely un 
sinkable. The speed need not be high for several 
reasons, probably as a purely passenger and mail boal, 
twenty-one knots an hour will suffice. This can be 
atlained with 300,000 horse power actuating five screw 
shafts, with turbine engines fitted with reduction gear- 
ing between the turbines and propellers, so that the 
turbine and screws will each revolve at such a speed 
of revolution as may secure for each their maximum 
efficiency. The motive power will be developed by 
gas turbines. or other form of internal combustion 
engines; and as there are no great smoke stacks above 
the decks I have shown a park or roof garden, cover- 
ing about six acres of deck-area. The pine trees shown 
may be of cast metal to form a screen above the bul- 
warks to protect the flowers and shrubbery. 


. Passengers could be transported across the ocean 
while residing on this ship almost as economically as 
they could live on dry land, and as each of the decks 
will have an area of about eight acres, in addition to 
the deck laid out as a public park, another deck could 
be assigned to the “four hundred,” as the modern ten- 
dency is for luxury to abound; for simplicity to van- 
ish; and as there will be swimming pools, theatres, and 
all of the popular entertainments of shore life, in ad- 
dition to public restaurants and all kinds of stores, the 
pasage across the ocean will not be tedious cven 


though prolonged a day beyond the normal time of the 
fastest steamers. 


The mechanical problem involved in such a struct: 
ure as I have outlined, though utilizing three times 
the weight of steel required for the construction of 
the Forth bridge, will not be the limiting factor to 
this advance. The dominating problem will doubtless 
be a financial one, unless, copying the precedent in- 
augurated in the British Government and Cunard com- 
bination, the United States executive could be induced 
to build such a vessel and charter ber to a ship-owner 
at a rate sufficient to cover the interest on first cost, 
insurance, and depreciation; as our financiers would 
probably place a ban on the investment of $50,000,000 
in one floating unit. To our Government, however, 
such a ship would form a most valuable asset, to be 
operated by them only in time of war, as a troop snip 
or auxiliary cruiser. As such, however, it would be 
advisable to augment the horse power by about fifty 


Percentum to enable her to keep well akead of speedy 
foreign cruisers. 
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THE DIESEL ENGINE 
Its Application to Marine Propulsion and 
Method of Operating 
The application of the Diesel engine to large vessels, 
such as the “Selandia,” the recently-built “Eavestone,” 
etc., Dr. Diesel’s enthusiastic advocacy of heavy oils, 
and Sir Marcus Samucl's statements as to the amounts 
and probable price of such oils, have tended to dis- 
tort in the public mind the true relationship of coal 
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and oil fuels, and it is accordingly desirable to discuss 
the. question briefly. The internal combustion en- 
gine has been in use for over thirty years, during the 
early period in the form of the comparatively slow- 
running gas engine for land use. Then the perfecting 
of electrical ignition, the introduction of petrol, and 
the demand for a light engine brought into use the 
modern petrol engine. Concurrently, the engine for 
burning heavier oils has been introduced, wherein the 
oil is gasified by being injected into a hot-pot, initially 

heated and in communica- 

tion with the cylinder end. 
these engines the 
compression is compara- 
lively low. In the Diesel 
engine, which can burn 
still heavier oils and in 
which the compression is 
puash higher, the heat pro- 
duced by compression is 
suflicient both to gasify and 
ignite the injected fuel. 
For comparatively small 
! powers, as viewed by the 
marine engineer, internal 
combustion engines have 
proved eminently satisfact- 
ory, and the economy of 
fuel for such sizes is very 
much superior to that of 
steam engines; chiefly for 
this reason, they have al- 
most entirely superceded 
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the Jatter for small powers. 
On the other hand, as the 
size increases their rela- 
tive superiority diminishes, 
until in the case of the 
largest steam units, as com- 
pared with the largest in- 
ternal combustion units 
hitherto constructed, there 
is very little difference in 
the consumption of fuel be- 
tween the two. At the pres- 
ent time, the position seems 
to be that as regards ma- 
rine work the only  satis- 
factory means of con- 
structing a large internal 
combustion unit of power 
for oil is to multiply the 
cylinders. There are sev- 
eral ways of doing this. 
If the ship is sufficiently 
fast, a large number of cyl- 
inders may be grouped on 
one line of shafting, the di- 
mensions of the cranks and 
shafting at the after end 
being much enlarged to 
meet the increased torque, 
and between every six or 
eight cylinders, suitable 
flexible couplings could be 
introduced to insure align- 
ment. Such an = arrange- 
ment is, however, not suit- 
able to slow vessels, because 
the dimensions of the pro- 
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peller to absorb the large power necessitate a too slow 
rate of revolution for the engine. Possibly a number 
of propellers with their separate shafting, which would 
suit the engineer as a solution, would not be favored 
by the naval architect. Another and preferable method 
which naturally suggests itself is the use of gearing 
by which a number of multiple cylinder internal com- 
bustion engines may be grouped on to and drive pin- 
ions, each gearing into a large wheel to drive the 
screw, and there may be several large wheels on each 
line of shafting. In such an arrangement, each en- 
gine would have its flywheel, and a spring drive with 
torsional damping, might be interposed between it 
and its pinion, to reduce the irregularity of torque. 
Any of these solutions appear at first sight complex, 
involving a very great multiplicity of working parts, 
which, however, should not 
able objection. For instance, the large number of 
blades in a turbine was once held as a scrious objec- 
tion, but experience has shown that this is not the 
case, and with a multiplicity of internal combustion 
engines there undoubtedly follows increased safety 
from serious or total breakdown, provided that suit- 
able means have been introduced for disconnecting 
any damaged unit, and also for preventing, in case 
of such failure, any damage to the rest of the system. 

At a discussion last summer in relation to cargo 
vessels generally a lower price for oil than 50 shillings 
seemed to be needed to enable it to compete as fucl 
in internal combustion engines, with coal burnt under 
boilers of modern steam engines and geared turbines. 
There are, however, exceptional cases of vessels that 
have to perform very long voyages carrying their awn 
fuel where the advantages of a minimum consumption 
are paramouat. On the other hand, there are cases 
which are much less favorable to oil; the short ex- 
perience so far obtained of large oil engines on board 
ship (while eminently satisfactory and encouraging 
to builders and owners), makes speculation difficult 
as yet, and it remains for further practical experience 
over a term of years before definite and accurate fig- 
ures can be available as to. absolute reliability and the 
cost of operation and upkeep. 

It will no doubt be of interest to our engineering 
subscribers and readers who may not be familiar with 
the method of operating and controlling the Dicsel 
engine to briefly describe the operations, so as to 
enable this to be understood: The cams for operating 
the scavenging valves are of symmetrical form and can 
be set to the correct position for ahead or astern run- 


ning by altering the angular relationship of the cam 


and crank-shafts. The partial rotation of the cam- 
shaft required to bring this about is effected by rais- 
ing or lowering the vertical driving-shaft, which, by 
engagement of the spiral gear wheels, causes the cam- 
shaft to revolve through the desired angle, the crank- 
shaft of course remaining stationary. The movement 
of the vertical shaft is produced by a servo-motor op- 
erating through a rack and pinion and connecting rod 
coupled to a lever embracing a sleeve on the vertical 
shaft, the whole arrangement being such that in ex- 
treme position the gear is practically self-locking. The 
piston of the servo-motor is operated by compressed 
air, and smoothness of action is insured by the addi- 
tion of an oil-brake cylinder. The cams for the fuel 
injection and air starting valves of each cylinder are 
in duplicate, there being one set for ahead and one set 
for astern running. By neans of a special auxiliary 
or maneuvering shaft parallel with and adjacent to the 
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be assumed as an insuper-. 


Teversed at pleasure. 


cam-shaft, the rollers of the valve levers are brought 
into contact with the appropriate cams in the follow- 
ing manner (assuming the engine is about to be started 
in the astern direction after having been running 
ahead): In the “stop” position of the maneuvering 
gear the rollers are all clear of the cams. Thus the 
maneuvering shaft is free to slide axially in order to 
bring the rollers opposite the astern cams. This longi- 
tudinal movement is affected by the servo-motor at 
the same time as the cam-shaft is rotated. The manew 
vering shaft is then rotated by means of a geared hand 
wheel, thereby causing. the rollers to be brought into 
contact with the cams. The details of the mechanism 
cannot adequately he described without detail draw- 
ings, but it may be said that by the interposition of 
specislly-shaped auxiliary cams on the maneuvering 
shaft the air starting valves on all cylinders are first 
brought into action, and then gradually cut out, and 
the fuel injection valves switched in, all this being 
effected by turning a hand-wheel at the starting plat- 
form. This same maneuvering shaft brings the measur- 
ing pumps into action at the appropriate time, and 
finally when the engine is set to “full speed” position 
cuts off the air supply to the starting valves through 
a regulating valve on the main, thus preventing any 
possible leakage. The larger and lowest of the two 
vertical hand-wheels is the hand reversing gear, which 
takes the place of the servo-motor, should this be out 
of order. Below this wheel is the air cylinders of the 
servo-motor, while above it is the maneuvering hand- 
wheel. The vertical hand-lever carried on the mianeu- 
vering-wheel bracket operates a cock adinitting air to 
the servo-motor. By the manipulation of this lever 
and hand-wheel the engine can be started, stopped and 
There is a small hand-wheel in 
an inclined position above the manuvering-wheel 
which sets the governor for the desired speed of en- 
gine, while the quadrant and lever immediately under- 
neath provides an independent hand adjustment of the 
measuring pumps. All the essential controls are inter- 
locked, so that it is impossible to operate them in any 
but the correct sequence when stopping and reversing. 
It will therefore be seen by the technical reader and 
engineer that far from the Diesel engine being “a box 
of tricks,” simplicity itself is adhered to, and all com- 
plications have been avoided; to the marine cngineer 
the operation and hardling of these engines with con- 
fidence will come naturally, as in actual practice the 
Diesel engine can be reversed from full speed ahead 
and actually running astern in from 9 to 10 seconds, 


and this without any haste, but with the utmost de- 
liberation. 


TWO OCEANS NOW JOINED AT CULEBRA 


The first through cut of the Panama Canal from East 
to West was completed May 24, when two steam 
shovels working from the opposite met at Culebra. 

With the meeting of these great steam shovels, the 
canal was opened at grade from ocean to ocean. 

Hundreds of workmen quit work and cheered when 
the big shovels scvoped out the last bit of earth that 
joined the two oceans. There is still to be excavated 


in broadening the canal about 8,000,000 cubic yards 
of earth. 


President Woodrow Wilson is to visit Alaska before 
the end of his term. The President assured Major J. 
F. A. Strong, successor to Governor Walter E. Clark, 
who resigned several months ago, that he would make 
the trip as soon as official business would permit. 
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FISHING SCHOONER “KNICKERBOCKER” 


rhe first of two powerful auxiliary fishing schooners 
built at the yards of Arthur D. Story, Essex and Glou- 
chester, Mass., for use on the Pacific Coast, left T 
Wharf, Boston, March 24, on her long run of 16,000 
nautical miles to Puget Sound. The “Knickerbocker,” 
which is to be followed in about a month by her sister 
schooner, “Bay State,” was at sea more than three 
months before reaching her destination. A good part 
of the trip was made under sail, the engines being 
used only to offset calms, storms, or the treacherous 
passages negotiated around the south end of South 
America. Both boats have been built for the New 
England Fish Company to be used from Vancouver 
and Seattle in the halibut fisheries. 

The sail plan of these boats shows an abbreviated 
area as compared with the old fainiliar type of fishing 
schooner. There is no top mast and the bowsprit 
has been omitted. This reduces both the height and 
the length of the sail area and leaves simply four 
fore and aft sails—jib, staysail, foresail and mainsail. 
There is in addition a square sail on the foremast to 
be used when running before the wind. To offset this 
decrease in sail area each vessel is equipped with 
twin screws operated by 100 h. p. Blanchard marine 
oil engines, built by the Blanchard Machine Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. These engines are designed for 
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FISHING SCHOONER “KNICKERBOCKER.” 


using fuel oil which can be obtained on the Pacific 
Coast at about $1 per barrel, and it is estimated that 
the difference in cost when operating full power with 
the engines would be about $50 per day in -favor of 
fuel oil as compared with gasoline. 

The most interesting feature of the new vessel is 
the power plant. Each of the two four-cylinder en- 
Sines weighs about 8,000 pounds. The cylinders have 
4 diameter of ten inches with a stroke of ten inches, 
and under full power the engine runs at 320 r. p. m. 
Each engine is 11 ft. 4 ins. long and 30% ins. wide, 
4 very small space for the power. The height of en- 
Sine above shaft is 44 ins, only, while the depth from 
the center of shaft to bottom of crank case is 11% 
ins., thus making the total height of engine well under 
five feet. The propeller shafting is 3 ins. in diameter, 
each shaft carrying one three-bladed feathering wheel 

4 ins. in diameter and with a pitch of 46 ins. 

The fuel oi] carried on the long trip around The 

orn was 7,000 gallons. This would be sufficient for 
about twelve days’ continuous steaming at full power. 
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It is proposed, however, to run the engines only when 
needed, as explained above, and also to run them 
about half an hour every day or two in order to be 
sure they are continually ready for use and not bound 
by rust or anything of that sort. 

The vessels, as stated in our previous article, are 
of 155 tons each. The length. over-all is 125 ft., with 
a waier line length of 102 ft. The water line beam is 
24% ft., while the mean draft is 10 ft. 

The “Knickerbocker” made a speed of ten knots an 
hour on her trial trip. 


Se 
A MOTOR-PROPELLED LIGHTSHIP 


The German lighthouse Service, early in 1912, com- 
pleted for a station at the mouth of the River Elbe 
a steel light vessel POSsessing certain unique charac- 
teristics. The vessel is 173 feet over all, 137% feet 
water-line, 25% feet beam, and has a displacement of 
720 tons on a draft of 12% feet. It is propelled by 
an internal-combustion motor consisting of a reversi- 
ble four-cylinder, two-cycle Diesel type engine of 220- 
brake horsepower at 280 revolutions Per minute. 
When running at full power the vessel develops a 
speed of nine knots. Two auxiliary internal-combus- 
tion engines operate the air compressors for the fog 
signal and supply air pressure for the operation of a 
windlass and a general-service donkey pump. Dyna- 
mos for the generation of the current for the signal 
light are also operated by these internal-combustion 
engines. Storage batteries are fitted for the purpose 
of illumination in possible cases of breakdown of dy- 
namos. The dynamos and fog-signal apparatus are in 
duplicate. 

The vessel is fitted with a fore and main mast and 
a tubular lantern mast amidships. The hull is con- 
structed with a short topgallant forecastle and con- 
tinuous upper deck, upon which two deck houses are 
erected, one containing the pilot house and galley 
and the other the fog-signal apparatus. The main deck 
forward is fitted for the crew’s quarters, and at ap- 
proximately the middle of the length of the vessel 
with staterooms and messroom for the Officers, and a 
wireless operating room. Aft of the machinery space, 
which extends to the upper deck through the length 
of the compartment, are quarters for the engineers. 
The fore hold is arranged as a storeroom for provi- 
sions and ship’s stores, and the entire remainder of 
the vessel is given over to fresh water and fuel tanks 
and the enginersom proper. 

The light shows a flash of 8 seconds’ duration every 
20 seconds, ,of about 36,000 candlepower, and its fucal 
plane is approximately 52 feet above water. The 
signal light is a flaming arc of decidedly yellowish 
tone, and the flashes are obtained by a revolving 
opaque shutter. The illuminating apparatus is a spe- 
cially constructed Fresnel lens, and is suspended as a 
compound pendulum to minimize the effect of the 
rolling and pitching of the vessel. 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel 
Material and Other Like Cargo 
For Particulars Write to 
EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 
16 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET “HARPAGUS"” 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company inaugurated its trans-Pacific service with the sailing of the 
S. S. “Harpagus” from Portland, Oregon, on May 10 last, thereby establishing its continuous around-the- 
world line. This company has chartered special steamers for the new service pending the completion of 
a fleet of splendid 12,000-ton passenger and cargo steamers in course of construction. The new line will 
connect in the Orient with the Glen & Shire Line of steamers, now owned by the Royal Mail and in service 
from Europe to the Orient. The S. S. “Harpagus,” a steel screw steamer of 5,866 tons gross, carried the 
largest cargo which had ever left Portland for the Orient. The S. S. “Flintshire” of the Shire Line will follow 


the “Harpagus,” maintaining the anticipated four-weekly service of the company from Portland to the Far 
East. A 


LAUNCHING OF A DIESEL MOTOR-DRIVEN cents a barrel, which price still obtains. The maxi- 
OIL-TANK VESSEL mum amount of oil that can be purchased in any one 


— —— month at the present time is 100,000 barrels. The an- 
The “Sebastian,” stated to be the first Diesel nual consumption has steadily increased. 
motor-driven oil-tank vessel to be built in the United 


Kingdom, was recently launched at Dundee. It is a The S. S. “Flintshire,” of the Royal Mail Steam 
twin-screw motor vessel, fitted with long poop bridge Packet Company, left Yokohama on May 3 for Seattle 
and forecastle; length over all, 321 feet; breadth and Vancouver, B. C., where she arrived on May 27. 


(molded), 45 fect; depth (molded), 36 feet 3 inches; 
gross tonnage, about 3,400. It has been designed for 


the carriage of oil in bulk, and is divided into twenty- 
' eight oil-tight compartments by longitudinal and trans- 
| verse bulkheads. The vessel is fully equipped with 
deck machinery. A complete equipment of steaming: 
out and vapor pipes has been fitted to all oil com- 
partments for clearing the tanks of gas after the dis- 
charge of cargoes. Provision is also made for dis- 


aa LUMBER STEA R CHARTER 
charge of case oil. if necessary. The propelling ma- ; i ac 
chinery consists of two sets of Diesel oil engines. ay 
Two donkey boilers are fitted for supplying steam to Wh | | P L D 
the auxiliary and deck machinery (one of these boilers 0 Sd C ine um ef 
being constructed to burn oil fuel), and also four C d P d Pil 
sets of powerful pumps, which are fitted in two pump C ar oles al 6S 
rooms amidships, for the rapid discharge of the oil 
cargo. Lbr. Cap’ty 
= * Robert Dollar (5,365 tons) 4,750,000 
EXTENSION OF CRUD , Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons) .3,750,000 
ni: ¥ E OIL CONTRACT Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons). .3,750,000 
e present contract with the Union Oil Company M. S. Dollar (4,216 tons). ..3,250,000 
of California for supplying the crude oil used by the Stanley Dollar (1,838 tons) .1,500,000 
Canal Commission and Panama railroad expires on | Melville Dollar (1,244 tons) 1,200,000 
March 31 of this year, and on March 4, the Secretary | BERS TERE SSCS AONED eSEA ER INESY 


of War approved the extension of the existing agree- 
ment until June 30, 1914, in effect, without change. 
The Union Oil Company has been supplying its pro- ae yep tae errr 


duct to the Commision since August, 1907, although it 

was not until November 14, 1907, that its aris THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 
across the Isthmus was in complete operation. The re- C : 

vocable license granted it on January 10, 1906, was 160 California St. San Francisco, cea 
superceeded on April 1, 1909, by a contract for one 
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year, extendible for three years, or until A Flea On Ea codiarcaby IL 


: pril 1, 1913. BLDG.; Tientsin Office, China| American Lumber 
Under the former license the com Sate Co.; Shanghai Office, 13 Nanking Road, Hankow 
he tath pany delivered oil Standard Lumber Co.; Hongkong, 7 Hotel Man- 
on the Isthmus at the rate of 90 cents a barrel; under along, 
’ 


the succeeding agreement, the price was advanced 20 
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PRACTICAL DUTIES OF SHIP MASTERS 


(Continued.) 


Longitudinal Metacentre. In Fig. 1, at some distance 
above the hull of the vessel; there is a point marked 
M; this is an imaginary. point upon which a vessel 
may be said to oscillate were she free, and is known 
as the Longitudinal metacentre. The metacentre is 
always in the same vertical line as the center of buoy- 
ancy and the centre of gravity while Stationary. 

In short, vessels of deep draft the longitudinal meta- 
centre will be at a height less, and in vessels of a great 
length and light draft greater, than the length. This 
is easily verified in cach individual vessel. 

In modern cargo vessels the height of the longitu- 
dinal metacentre above the centre of gravity is about 
equal to the length, and the following calculations 
have been made upon this hypothesis; but should 
greater accuracy be demanded it will be necessary 
to find the true metacentric height for each displace- 


ment. 
; ” 


Zero from which to measure distances. When tak- 
ing the “Distance” for the formula, the difference of 
draft will be the correction, either plus or minus, to 


be applied to the distance as taken from the centre 
of the vessel, i. e., the centre of gravity when the 
Vessel is on an even keel. 

Should the vessel be six feet by the stern the centre 
of gravity will be six feet aft of the centre of the ship. 
If the weight to be dealt with is at the fore end of 
the vessel, this difference of draft, added to the dis- 
lance between the centre of the vessel and the new 
Centre of gravity, will be the true distance required. 

This formula will be found particularly useful when 
taking in a quantity of dead-weight cargo and filling 
up with light cargo, so that the vessel, when full, will 
be down to her marks. Siam PRT pho a 

The writer has found it particularly useful when 
on a long passage to find when the vessel has come 
to an even keel, and what effect certain tanks will 
have upon her trim. 
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Fig. 2. 
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The action of filling or emptying.a ballast-tank can 
be accurately foretold, also the draft of a vessel at the 
termination of a long voyage after burning large quan- 
tities of bunker coals. 


, ” “ , ” , ” 


200X (47 - 3) Diff.3’ 21. 0 24 0 
(3) ——=2)0 9-7 Rise — 5 - 8 
10,800 -— — 
Corr. 0 4-9 20 7 23 7 
Corr.+ 4.9 —~ 4.9 
200X (154+2) Diff.2’ 20 11-9 23 2.14 
(1) ——_—_—____=2)2 11.3 Rise — 5 - 5 
10,600 —- 
Corr. 1 5-6 20 6:9 22 941 
Corr.-1 5.6 41 5.6 
50X (190 — 5) Diff.5’ 19 1.3 24 9.7 
(5) — =2)0 10.4 Rise - 1-2 —~ 1.2 
10,550 —_—___ —_—— 
Corr. 5-2 19 0-1 24 1.5 
Corr.+ 5-2 ~ 5.2 
100 X (134 - 4) Diff.4° 19 5.3 23 8.3 
(4) ——_—___—_.=2)1 2.9 Rise - 2.5 ~ 9.5 
10,450 —_-—— 
Corr. 0 7-4 19 2.8 23 5.8 
Corr.+ 7-4 -— 7.4 
300 (53+3 Diff.3’ 19 10.2 92 10.4 
(2) =2)1 7.8 Rise - 7.5 —~ 7.3 
10,150 —_—_— 
Corr. 0 9.9 19 2.7 22 2.9 
Corr.—- 9.9 + 9.9 
New Draft 18 4.8 23 0-8 


How,to find the Longitundinal Metacentre. Note the 
vessel’s draft very carefully fore and aft (when in 
very smooth water, such as a dock), to the nearest 
quarter of an inch if possible; add a known weight 
to one end of the vessel; compute her inclination of 
keel by the addition of the weight as shown in the 
preceding formula, upon the. hypothesis that the meta- 
centre is the same height above the centre of the ves- 
sel as the length of the vessel; then again carefully 
take her draft; a simple proportional sum will give 
the true metacentric height at that displacement. 

Where OJ=Observed inclination of keel. 
“ €I=Computed inclination. 
“  LV=Length of vessel. 
oid M=Metacentric height. 

OI: Cl: :LV:M. 

An excellent way to add the weight is to fill the aft 
peak tank with water through a tested meter; it can 


- be very cheaply done at all our home ports. The tank 


once filled through a meter has its capacity more ac- 
curately defined than that usually given in the plans 
supplied by many of the shipbuilders, and the Weight 
is easily manipulated. Having once tested the capacity 
of the tank, a record can be made and retained om 
board for future trials at other displacements. 

The metacentric height varies with the displace- 
ment of the vessel; therefore the metacentric height 
should be found when the vessel is light, half loaded, 
and fully loaded, or nearly so. Should any great dif- 
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ference of metacentric height be observed when light, 
half loaded, or fully loaded, a curve can be con- 
structed as shown in Fig. 3. oy. 

The correct metacentric height having been taken 
from the preceding diagram corresponding to the 


actual displacement of the vessel, proceed as follows: . 


Corr. M. (from diagram) : Approx. M::G : 
Corr. G. 

Unless great accuracy is demanded, or there is a 
great discrepancy between the correct and approxi- 
mate metacentres, it is hardly necessary to take this 
correction into consideration; but it is advisable to 
find the above-mentioned correction, as it may be 
large in some types of vessels. 

Formule for finding the variation of metacentric 
height due to change of trim. The variation of meta- 
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centric height due to change of trim is always of such 
small dimensions that it can be safely neglected, but as 


most seamen insist upon great accuracy in their work 
it is as follows: 


[ee ee 
v Dist. M. G2 + Dist. G Gi? = 
New metacentric height. 
Vide Euclid, Book 1, Prop. 47. 

For coefficient of fineness. The block coefficient of 
fineness is the decimal fraction of the displacement 
of the vessel as compared with that of a block having 
the same dimensions as those of the ship. , 

Block Coellicient of Fineness = ‘ 


Displacement X 35 


Length X Breadth X Depth. 
SEVEN-—REVIEW . ...... shrdlu shrdlubonningtoin 
Indicated horsepower necessary to drive a ship al a 
given speed. 
S=Speed required. $ D 
L=Length. a 
12=Constant. 1.H.P.= BL 
D=Displacement. 1 


Length X Depth X Breadth 
Displacement = ——————__ 


35. 
To find the Wetted Surface (Denny’s Rule). 
L=Length. 
D=Depth. 
1-7=Constant. 
C=Block Coefficient. 
B=Breadth. 
(LX D X 1-7) + (LX BX C) = 
Square feet of Wetted Surface. 

To find the indicated horsepower using the wetled 
surface (Denny’s Rule). 

Experience has taught that every 100 feet of wetted 
surface require 5 I.H.P. for a speed of ten knots; if 
additional speed is required then 

103 : (Speed Req.)3 : : I.H.P. at 10 knots : 
1.H.P. to give Req. Speed" 


*This formula applies to any particular type of vessel 
within ordinary speed limits. 


-FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 


Messrs. Page Brothers, Ship and Commission 
Brokers of 310 California street, San Francisco, who 
compile each month a special freight report for the 
PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW, send us the following, 
dated June 2, 1913: 

The first part of May showed very little activity in 
freights, but towards the end of the month with a lack 
of orders in the market combined with the informa- 
tion, suddenly reported, that the United States Gov- 
ernment had chartered from ten to twenty steamers 
to carry coal from the Atlantic Coast to the Pacific, 
steamers obliged to charter found that rates had sim- 
ply slipped away, as cited by the following: 

Str. “Strathtay” to load on the ist of June by Bal- 
four, Guthrie & Co., 42/6 net per 1,000 feet from Puget 
Sound to Port Pirie, Australia. 

Str. “Artemis” to load on the 25th of May, full cargo 
of cotton, from San Francisco to Yokohama and Kobe, 
Japan, at $8.00 per ton weight. 

Str. “Terrier” to load about the 1st of September, 
lumber from this Coast to Australia, at 37/6 Sydney, 
38/9 Melbourne and 43/ to Port Pirie and Adelaide. 
These rates are free of commissions. 


Str. “Aymeric,” chartered by Davies & Fehon at 6/ 
on the dead weight, delivery at Newcastle, redelivery 
at Newcastle/Port Pirie Range, one round voyage to 


. this Coast. 


Str. “Hornelen,’ about end of June loading, chartered 
by Davies & Fehon at 5/9 on the dead weight, delivery 
on this Coast, redelivery at Sydney or Newcastle, Aus 
tralia. 

Str. “Oceano,” also chartered by Davies & Fehon, 
delivery on this Coast about the middle of June at 5/6 
on the dead weight, redelivery at Sydney or Newcastle, 
Australia. 

Str. “Cape Finisterre,” chartered by Davies & Fe- 
hon at 5/9 on dead weight, delivery and redefivery 
Australia, one round trip to this Coast. 

Str. “Queen Maud,” chartered by the American Trad- 
ing Company for a similar voyage at 6/ on the dead 
weight. 

Str. “Manchester Citizen,” chartered by Balfour, 
Guthrie & Co., June/July loading from Portland to Cal- 


cutta, India, at 50/ per 1,000 feet, with the option 53/ 
to Bombay, nia 
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Str. “Harpalyce,” chartered by the: Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co. at 7/6 on the dead weight, for one trip over 
to China from Portland. 

Str. “Wyneric,” by A. F. Thane & Co., lumber from 
Puget Sound or Columbia River to two ports in 
Africa at 85/ per 1,000 feet, with option of three ports 
at 86/3. 

Str. “Herakles,” chartered by Price & Pierce of 
London, at 75/ per 1,000 feet. Lumber from Puget 
Sound or Columbia River to Buenos Ayres. 

Str. “Thode Fagelund,” chartered to bring a cargo 
of gas coal from Japan to Vancouver, B. C., at %2.50 
per short ton. 

Str. “Foreric,” chartered by J. & A. Brown, for a 
cargo of coal from Newcastle, Australia, to Nome, 
Alaska, at about 32/ per ton. 

Str. “Christian Bors,” chartered by J. J. Moore & Co., 
Inc., to bring a cargo of coal from Australia to Un- 
alaska on private terms. 


Messrs. Hind, Rolph & Co., of 310 California street, 
San Francisco, who have favored the PaciFic MARINE 
Review with their monthly freight report for years 
past, send us the following under date of May 31, 1913: 

During the past month there has been a decided 
easing off in freights, and though there has not been 
a great volume of business transacted, what has been 
done has been on a decidedly lower basis. This ap- 
plies more particularly to steam tonnage. Sailer 
freights are more or less maintained, but there is, 
nevertheless, a weaker tendency. We have to report 
the following fixtures: 

Sailers 

“Nokomis,” lumber to Suva or Levuka, 60/. 

“John A. Campbell,” lumber to Suva or Levuka, 60/. 

“Columbia,” lumber to a direct nitrate port, 60/. 

Steamers 

“Manchester Citizen,” lumber to Calcutta, 50/; op- 
tion to Bombay, 53/. 

“Herakles,” lumber 
standard. 

“Wyneric,” lumber to three ports South Africa, 86/3. 

“Terrier,” lumber to Sydney and Newcastle, 37/6; 
Melbourne, 38/9; Adelaide and Port Pirie, 43/. 

“Kina,” Portland/U. K. Cont. 31/3, wheat. 

“Oceano,” time charter; delivery Puget Sound; re- 
delivery Newcastle/Pirie Range, 5/6. 

“Harpalyce,” time charter delivery Portland; 
delivery China -7/6. 


to Buenos Ayres, 150/ per 


re- 


It is found that the grand total of inward and out: 
ward movements of merchandise and treasure by sea 
at San Francisco for 1912 reached the record-break- 
ing figure of $177,554,901. The previous high-water 
mark was $162,002,726, in 1911. 


The returns of the foreign trade of Japan for the 
first three months of this year show that the exports 
amounted to 138,318,000 yen and the imports to 189,- 
717,000 yen, a total of 328,035,000 yen, the imports ex- 
ceeding the exports by 51,399,000 yen. 


ARTHUR H. PAGE 
New Orleans, 


PAGE & JONES 


JOHN H. JONES © 
Mobile 


_ Stup BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
MOBILE, ALA., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “PAJONES, MOBILE” 
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- THE. BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 


‘ General business in most ‘parts of the United States 
continues fairly good. The volume is nof'as large in 
some sections as it was, and orders for future business 
are not as heavy as they were six weeks ago. But 
the indications are that the May figures will be better 
than those of that month in 1912, when the country 
was becoming seriously unsettled concerning the possi- 
ble interference of the presidential campaign. 

The crop prospects are excellent. This is the story 
of bankers everywhere, especially in localities where 
satisfactory crops are absolutely essential to any last- 
ing good times. The expectation is that the harvest 
will be highly satisfactory, although it is recognized 
that the season is not yet far enough advanced to at- 
tempt very definite predictions as to what the final 
conditions will be in the wheat belt. 

There is likely to be a good demand for money 
throughout the year. This is ascribed to expanding 
credit requirements, the desire of farmers to hold 
grain for higher prices, and the fact that interior 
banks are, because of other commitments, already 
pretty well loaned up. There is nothing dangerous 
in the situation; on the contrary, it is pointed out that 
the need for conservatism has been so generally rec- 
ognized that borrowers everywhere have scaled down 
their applications in accordance with prevailing con- 
ditions in the money market. 

The chief elements of uncertainty are thought to 
include the insistent demands of Jabor for increased 
pay; the radical tendency of new legislation: the 
growth of socialism, and the doubt as to the effects of 
the readjustment following the enactment of a new 
tariff bill. So far as the tariff is concerned, it is ad- 
mitted that the reductions have been fully discounted 
in many cases. 

The bankers are absolutely united respecting the 
need of currency reform. This demand has been em- 
phasized in the replies again and again, and many 
term it the most vital problem before the country today. 

It is emphasized that Congress should enact the new 
tariff law without delay and thus end the long period 
of suspense which business men have been subjected 
to ever since the problem of tariff revision became 
the most influential factor in the business situation. 
Almost all of the bankers refer..to the fact that the 
country is today virtually free from speculation, and 
that such abuses as were witnessed a few years ago 
in financing the land craze and other long-term ven- 
tures are no longer an element of weakness in the 
situation. 

The consensus of opinion is that active times are 
ahead owing to the present uncertainties of tariff re- 
adjustment, the European situation, conditions in the 
bond market and uncertainty as to the final outcome 
of the crops. The suggestion is made by more than 
one banker that, in this country, conditions change 
guickly. The feeling is that with so large an inter- 
national trade balance in our favor, and with the re- 
turn to this country during the Balkan war excitement 
of perhaps one hundred million dollars of American 
securities, formerly held abroad, our money market 
has been in a measure fortified against serious dis- 
turbance in the autumn. This question, however, will 
be largely determined by the action taken with refer- 
ence to the important financing which must be ar- 
ranged for later in the year. 

THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 

OF NEW YORK, June 1, 1913. 
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PLANS FOR OAKLAND’S WATERFRONT 


Oakland and the East Bay shore cities adjacent are 
working out plans that will, when completed, provide 
the longest continuous reach of waterfront equipped 
with piers, wharves, warehouses and facilities for 
handling freight and passengers on this Coast. 

The present water-carried traffic and the increase 
that is to be reasonably expected justifies the under- 
taking. Much of this work has already been planned 
and completed, a beginning having been made in 
the estuary of San Antonio, or Oakland inner harbor. 
As the population and business increased on the east 
side of the bay, plans for waterfront improvement 
were evolved at several points along the shore from 
San Leandro to Richmond. 


There is now a channel five hundred feet wide, 
with thirty feet depth of water at mean low tide, ex- 
tending from the deep water of the bay up the estuary 
to the tidal basin, four and one-half miles, and a chan- 
nel three hundred feet wide and twenly-five feet deep 
is being completed around the tidal basin. 

The wharves along this estuary have been built by 
the Oakland municipal government and by firms and 
corporalions holding franchises, leases or grants. 

Along the estuary the municipal government has con- 
structed, during the last two years, a concrete pier at 
the foot of Livingston street, with street approaches, 
at a cost of $175,000, and a concrete quay wall ex- 
tending from Cley street to Myrtle street, a distance of 
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SHOWING WORK ON OAKLAND’'S ESTUARY QUAY WALL, JUST FINISHED, 


CHANNEL 500 FEET WIDE 30 


FEET DEEP. 


Although a great deal of work has been accomplished 
on these disconnected projects, it was thought best to 
complete the improvements of this entire coast line of 
approximately twenty miles as one undertaking. 


This idea has been worked out and presented by 
Lieut. Col. Thos. H. Rees, Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. 
The plan of Lieut. Col. Rees is one of the greatest in 
the line of harbor development that has ever been 
proposed in this country. The Rees plan is designed 
by the engincer to utilize the municipal retaining wall 
in the Key Route basin and make that a part of the 
general west front improvement. 


The development of the Oakland waterfront has 
been carried on heretofore by the federal and munici- 
pal governments, by private corporations and firms in 
the estuary, by transportation corporations on the west 
front, and lately by the municipal government on that 
portion of the west front known as the Key Route 
basin. 


The federal government work has been confined 
to deepening and maintaining channels and such con- 
struction as is essential to making and keeping open 
adequate channels approaching wharves built by the 
municipality, rail line transportation companies or 
other occupants of the waterfront. 


The work on the estuary has entailed an expendi- 
ture by the federal government of about $3,800,000. 
This has been spread over thirty years and has re- 
sulted in making the shallow estuary, where originally 
there was only two feet depth of water at low tide, 


one of the finest inland harbors and waterways on 
the Pacific Coast. i 
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2,200 feet. This quay wall is declared by engineers 
to be one of the finest pieces of waterfront work on 
the West Coast. The municipal government has ex- 
pended on this estuary improvement $1,973,000. Plans 
for completion of the wharves in the district covered 
by the quay wall contemplate a further expenditure 
by the municipality of two to three hundred thousand 
dollars. This will fully equip the half-mile stretch 
and provide a fair way out to channel thirty feet 
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deep and one thousand feet wide. This will give space 
for the largest vessel afloat to lurn and go out under 
its own power. 

On the west front, in what is known as the Key 
Route basin, the Oakland municipal government has 
expended, during the past two vears, $530,000 in the 
construction of a retaining wall at bulkhead line, 
dredging in front of this wall, filling in behind the 
wall with the silt pumped from the seaward side, and 
in building open wharves along a portion of this re- 
taining wall. 

The completion of the scheme for waterfront im- 
provement that the municipal government has adopted 
requires that wharves, warehouses, belt railroad, house 
tracks and movable cranes for handling freight be 
provided for both these section of waterfront. The 
decpening of the channel on the west waterfront will 
provide material for filling in the space back of the 
wall, by which means approximately four hundred 
acres of ground admirably adapted and advantageous- 
ly located for factory and warehouse ‘sites will be 
reclaimed. This filling in will also bring streets out 
to the wharves, and in short make the waterfront 
easily accessible for teams, street cars and all vehicles 
or foot passengers that may have business there. The 
grades from all of these wharves to the central busi- 
ness district are easy, the elevation at Fourteenth 
street and Broadway being about twenty-four feet 
above the low tide line. The incline from the latter 
point to the estuary wharves is on the average one foot 
in each 160 feet of distance traveled, a grade of less 
than two-thirds of one per cent. An equally easy 
grade is obtained on the streets that reach the west 
waterfront. In other words, the draying to and from 
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these wharves is on streets that are nearly level. That 
means large loads, fast time and general economy | in 
handling freight. 

On the west waterfront and in the Key Route basin 
there is planned and being carried out a comprehen- 
sive scheme of development of their water side ter- 
minals by the Western Pacific, the Southern Pacific 
and San Francisco-Oakland Terminal Railway com- 
panies. The Santa Fe has an extensive frontage on 
the estuary just above the Webster street draw bridge 
which it is announced is to be improved in keeping 
with the remainder of the harbor. 


The federal government has agreed to turn over the 
draw bridges over the tidal canal to the county of 
Alameda, and this will permit of the canal being used 
for navigation. This opens the waters of San Leandro 
Bay to commerce, and a survey has been made of the 
last-named waters by the government harbor engineers. 

The plan of waterfront improvement proposed by 
Lieut. Col. Rees, and which has been referred to, con- 
templates that San Leandro Bay be finally included in 
the general scheme. This will give a continuous 
stretch of navigable water along the shore line from 
San Leandro past Oakland, and the Richmond shore 
to Point Richmond. 

The Rees survey contemplates that the terminus of 
the Key Route ferry lines be changed from the pres- 
ent long trestle end to some point on the east side 
of the proposed channel, possibly near the present 
Oakland mole end. This plan would concentrate a 
large pcrtion of the ferry traffic at the south entrance 
to the proposed channel, the other entrance to which 
is to be off Point Richmcnd. 


NEW FOREIGN TRADE DEPARTMENT OF LOS ANGELES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


It is significent to note the strides Los Angeles is 
making, reaching out, as it were, to the possibilities of 
greater commerce for this magnificent and rapidly 
growing city. The enthusiastic citizens of Los Angeles 
So generously assisted by the United States Government 
which has spent millions of dollars to make it a safe 
and commodious port, are endeavoring to make Los 
Angeles a prominent link in the chain of cities on our 
coast which will be ready for the opening of the Pan- 
ama Canal. 

Ex-Secretary of the Navy, Meyer, who visited Los 
Angeles over two years ago, at that time prophetically 
exclaimed: “As I viewed your harbor yesterday, I tried 
to realize what I shall see if I come here ten years 
hence. I pictured to myself a harbor full of ships, un- 
loading their cargoes of manufactured goods from the 
East and taking on cargoes of fruits and oranges. I 
Pictured the ships of the Orient unloading here and 
reloading on their way to the ports of the Atlantic; I 
saw the immigrants from the Mediterranean diverted 
here from their Argentine destination, coming to work 
on your farms and in your orchards and adding to the 
Prosperity of your homes and your fields.” 

In the matter of coastwise commerce, there can be 
no great concern, but in the general movement for vast 
foreign trade between Pacific Coast ports and foreign 
countries, Los Angeles has not as yet become a factor 
commensurate with its location and importance. 

For more than a quarter of a century the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce has fought aggressively, con- 
sistently and successfully for the creation and up- 
building of a great harbor, and for its safeguard and 
control for the bencfit of its people. Its treasury 
and the time of its members have ever been used in 
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constructive and protective efforts to that end. 

Just as this organization has always been first in 
unwavering service in the creation of a splendid har- 
bor, so should it be first in a world-wide campaign for 
business to assure its future greatness and prosperity. 

It is thus eminently fitting that the Chamber of Com- 
merce is taking prompt and vigorous action that Los 
Angeles may receive its proper share in the fruits of 
the mammoth enterprises now rapidly approaching 
completion. If Los Angeles has an ambition to be- 
come an export center of great magnitude, she must 
work unceasingly to accomplish its realization. 

In a well organized, well equipped and well sus- 
tained foreign trade department is to be found the in- 
telligent and effective instrument to attain that end. 


NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICE INAUGURATED 


The Border Line Transportation Company has re- 
cently been incorporated under the laws of the State 
of Washington to engage in a general business between 
Puget Sound and British Columbia points. At present 
the line owns and operates the American S. S. “Ful- 
ton” and has under charter the British S. S. “Leona,” 
giving a service every three days. 

It is the intention of this company to purchase or 
build another suitable American boat to be operated 
with the S. S. “Fulton.” 

The Border Line Transportation Company will be 
operated by Dodwell & Co., Ltd., as agents. These 
vessels will not only act as feeders and distributors 
for the ocean vessels, but will also handle the output 
of the Powell River Company, Ltd., located at Powell 
River, B. C., which company is at the present time 
manufacturing 150 tons of paper per day. 
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“SITHONIA,” 


With the arrival of the S. S. “Sithonia” at Vancouver, B. C., and Puget Sound ports, the Hamburg- 
American Line have inaugurated their new Trans-Pacific Freight Service. The “Sithonia” arrived at Van- 
couver on the Sth of May, two days ahead of her schedule. On May 7, this vessel reached Seattle, leav- 
ing the same evening for Portland, arriving there on the 9th, and sailing on the 17th for Puget Sound ports. 
The “Sithonia” sailed for Yokohama with full cargo on the 21st of May. She is 420 ft. long, 55 ft. 10 in. 


beam, 30 ft. 9 in. deep and of 11,400 tons displacement. 


The next vessel of the Hamburg-American Line to reach Pacific Coast ports will be the “Saxonia,” 
due at Vancouver on June 21, Puget Sound on the 24th, Portland on the 29th, sailing from Seattle about 
July 11 for Yokohama. She will be followed by the “C. Ferd. Laeisz” a month later and the “Brisgavia 


the following month. 


The directors of the Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company announce a dividend at the rate 
of 5 per cent per annum on the preferred stock, and 
an interim dividend at the rate of 7 per cent per an- 
num on the deferred stock of the company for the 
half-year ended March 31st. 


On June 21st, the Chamber of Commerce excursion 
from Seattle will leave for the North on its five weeks’ 
tour of Alaska and the Yukon. All reservations have 
been taken and it will be the most extensive and im- 
portant excursion ever undertaken. The party will 
go to Skagway, with many stops enroute, thence over 
the White Pass and down the entire Yukon, out at St. 
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Michael and thence into Bering Sea and back vie 
Prince William Sound and Cook Inlet ports. About 2 
dozen Eastern newspaper men will be members of the 
excursion party. 


THE ACCIDENT 


Two Scotchmen were out one very cold day. One 
had no ear-muffs and was rubbing his ears vigorously. 

“Sandy, mon,” said the other, “I wonder you would 
na wear yer ear-muffs.” 

“Nay, mon, I have na worn them since the accident.” 

“The accident?” 


“Yes, the squire asked me to have a drink and 
didna hear him.” 


Original from 


NEW YORK PUBLIC 
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AID OUR SHIPPING AND SHIPBUILDING 


Discrimination in trade and transportation to pro- 
tect our shipowners and merchants from adverse regu- 
lations and devices of rival nations will in the near fu- 
ture, in connection with the tariff bill, constitute the 
debate royal in the United States Senate. That the re- 
habilitation of our Merchant Marine cannot be achieved 
by any other but a consistent and well-studied policy, 
taking into thorough consideration all and every factor 
influencing such upbuilding favorably and adversedly, 
is an old established fact. We have always favored the 
Sulzer Bill and rejoice in the policy of the preferential 
duty paragraph of the Underwood Bill for which the 
House cleared the way, and, we trust, for the Senate to 
follow. This should be the entering wedge to help re- 
store the American Merchant Marine to the place it 
once held on the oceans of the world. 

A leading morning paper on this Coast dwells edi- 
torially on the Underwood Bill under the heading of 
“Ship Subsidies in Disguise,” stating: “Of course 
American shipowners, having this advantage over 
their foreign competitors, and not being philan- 
thropists, would not donaie it to the merchants, and 
ultimately to the consumer in the shape of reduced 
freights. They would keep it.” We advise the writer 
of the above article to join the National Marine 
League, to which reference is made elsewhere in this 
issue, and thoroughly learn under what discouraging 
restrictions our shipowners are operating, in compari- 
son to those of other nations in possession of just and 
favorable navigation laws. Is the person guilty of this 
Statement aware of the fact that the United States Gov- 
ernment has recently chartered not less than sixteen 
British cargo vessels to carry coal from the Atlantic 
seaboard to poris of the Pacific, to enable the United 
States Navy to move its fleet from the East to the West 
and vice versa? Does it appear as if the American 
shipowner “would keep it all’? No. Mr. Editor, aside 
from the lack of American tonnage, which in time of 
Peace is impossible to remove from established routes, 
the American shipowner can under the present pre- 
Vailing laws not compete with his foreign rival. 
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While direct subsidics may be condemned as un- 
constitutional in our country, the people want to know 
why commercial treaties now hampering the over-sea 
commerce of the United States under our flag should 
not be abrogated. We cannot comprehend why there 
should be any difficulty in the abrogation of such com- 
mercial contracts, when as a matter of fact the ocean 
shipping of the leading maritime nations of the world 
must to a large extent be considered an aided industry 
of these respective nations. We are glad that the 
people of the United States of America have just 
awakened to the imperative necessity of not remaining 
the one nation altruistic enough to think that charity 
begins abroad. 

Do not only let us earnestly commence to aid our 
shipping, but let us strive to further facilitate the Un- 
derwood Bill and strongly support our shipbuilding 
industries with might and main, In this connection 
we quote the sage Thomas Jefferson, who nearly a 
century and a quarter ago said: “For a navigation 
people to purchase its marine afloat would be a strange 
speculation, as the marine would always be dependent 
upon the merchants furnishing them. Placing as a re- 
serve with a foreign nation or in a foreign shipyard, 
the carpenters, blacksmiihs, calkers, sailmakers and the 
vessels of a nation, would be a singular commercial 
combination. We must therefore build them for cur- 


selves.” 
THE SEATTLE PORT ELECTION 


The insistent and disappointed advocates of the Har- 
bor Island Terminal which principally consist of dom- 
inating and powerful corporations, as well as individ- 
uals who are specially and selfishly interested in the 
creation of a costly terminal at a point too far removed 
from the shipping center of Seattle, are apparently dis- 
salisficd with its eflicient Port Commission. 

On June 17, Seattle will hold a special election in 
matters pertaining to the Port district to ascertain the 
public’s will anent certain changes in the location of 
the proposed Harbor Terminals and whether it is de- 
sirable to increase the number of Commissioners from 
three to five members. 

General Chittenden, the efficient President of the 
Board and an engineer of national reputation, in con- 
junction with his two colleagues have conceded that 
while Harbor Island may perhaps be a good place for 
the construction of such terminals, they are fully con- 
vinced, and in our opinion justly so, that other loca- 
tions in Seattle’s splendid harbor area possess far 
greater advantages for the construction of wharves. 

The East Waterway, where the ground is less ex- 
pensive and which is nearer the business center, there- 
fore being more desirable for water and railroad trans- 
portation, is decidedJy one of the more logical points. 

It must be admitted by every unbiased and experi- 
enced engineer, shipping and transportation man 
knowing Seattle that it is far more practical and un- 
questionably more satisfactory to build modern 
wharves at different favorable points of Seattle’s har- 
bor area instead of concentrating the principal ship- 
ping and trans-shipping activity at one point where the 
hauling of freight from and to the city must become 
almost prohiitive. 

The Paciric MARINE REVIEW suggests that the entire 
matter be placed in the hands of the present Port Com- 
mission, which has proven its competency, efficiency 
and integrity and has worked to the best advantage 
and for the protection of the people’s interests. 
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The three Commissioncrs have done well, and we 
cannot see what could be gained by a proposed in 
crease of membership of the Board, unless sonte of the 
disappointed Harbor Island Terminal advocates have 
a longing to disrupt the good work done in the past. 
The voter will decide. 


HOMEWARD CONFERENCE IN TRANSPACIFIC 
TRADE 


While it is still premature to state definitely that the/ 


Merchant Marine committee of the House of Repre~ 
sentatives will recommend that the pooling or con- 
ferences of steamship lines should be countenanced on 
condition of strict government supervision, it is never- 
theless a likelihood. 

Such apparent decision of the commitee must be at- 
tributed to their recognition of the fact that on un- 
regulated competition between foreign steamship lines 
injury would result both to shippers of merchandise 
and to the steamship companies so concerned. 

We have always opposed the attempt to dissolve 
this unquestionably necessary conference and while 
the investigation into the methods of these so allied 
steamship companies by the committee was apparently 
surrounded by an antagonistic atmosphere toward 
these companies, we note with keen satisfaction the 
apparent change of attitude by the committee. 

To attempt to conceal or misrepresent the real prin- 
ciple involved, to attack and seek only to dissolve a 
“foreign trust or foreign combination,” injurious to 
domestic interests, would simply be the evading of the 
real point at issue, since all domestic steamship lines 
engaged in the trans-Pacific trade are equally members 
of such conference. By attempting to destroy the sta- 
bility and permanence of the, in comparison, small 
homeward trans-Pacific traffic moving, no one can 
hope to encourage cither present domestic steamship 
lines or any other domestic steamship line in contem- 
plation. . 

That this prolonged investigation should eventually 
result in convincing the members of the committee 
that although regulated competition may be attended 
with certain evils, it is nevertheless necessary to in- 
sure stability of freight rates and the essential regular- 
ity of service in every respect adequate to the require- 
ments of our commerce. This should dispel the idea 
that existing shipping combinations are a hindrance to 
the further development of our foreign commerce, an 
obstacle to the upbuilding of our own merchant marine 
in the off-shore trade and an imposition on our 
shippers concerned in the oversea commerce of the 
United States of America. 


THD SUGAR TAX 


No single measure has in years past so intensely con- 
centrated the public interest than the Tariff Bill which 
passed the House of Representatives some weeks ago. 
While it now appears doubtful whether this vital Bill 
will enter the Senate before the latter part of June, the 
nation at large is awaiting with keen concern the in- 
telligent and valuable debates upon the Underwood 
Bill, with a desire that whatever is done in this great 
issue should be done as speedily. as is consistent with 
due deliberation, thus relieving business in general of 
all and every suspense. 

While we do not attempt even in the remotest way 
to recapitulate any of the many important articles in. 
volved, it seems the Underwood Bill will undergo some 
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modification before it becomes law. A thorough revi- 
sion of Schedule K is essential, and while we absolutely 
believe in free wool, as a shipping paper we insistently 
have advocated and believe in a tariff on sugar, as the 
success of our shipping on the Pacific so much depends 
on this tax. 

The sugar tariff should not only be maintained as a 
convenient measure to give the Government a consider- 
able and constant source of income, but as an aid to 
our Pacific ocean trade. The exchange of products 
with the Hawaiian Islands and this Coast should not 
be hampered, and after all the present Congress favors 
.a constructive rather than a destructive policy. 

However, the tax on sugar should consist only of a 
moderate impost. The Bill as introduced keeps a low 
tariff on suger for a period of three years. This ap- 
pears a just compromise to make at this time, since it 
would leave sufficient opportunity for the next Con- 
gress to ascertain in the way of revenue experience 
and stimulation or destruction of industry whether 
this period should be further extended or not. 


ANOTHER SEAMEN'S BILL 


From all appearance there has been great rejoicing 
by those who consider the Seamen’s Bill the just meas- 
ure to build up our Merchant Marine since reports from 
Washington, D. C. reached this Coast that two of our 
Cabinet officers are favoring the desertion of seamen 
on foreign vessels while in American ports, which 
is one of the many weak girders comprising the struc- 
ture of this Bill. 

We predicted in one of our previous issues the fram- 
ing of a new Seamen’s Bill, which has since been 
launched and introduced at this session and which 
contains even more radical measures than the Wilson 
Bill, with much that is good and much that is new; 
but that which is good is not new, and that which is 
new is not good. 

However, men in charge of shipping affairs and of 
acknowledged authority on maritime matters in our 
country have apparently lost all interest in this new 
radical measure. Since, through their efforts, the Wil- 
son Bill was so thoroughly thrashed out before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Commerce at the last session of Con- 
gress, thev do not even care to read the new “La Fol- 
lette Bill.’ Would this not seem to indicate that our 
shipping men have made up their minds what steps 
they wili take if such pernicious legislation would ever 
succeed and become law? ‘ 

There seems further to exist a disposition on the part 
of the Committee not favorable to a hearing on the new 
Bill at this session. Well—as the next session of Con- 
gress preceeds a Congressional election, one will again 


have an opportunity of observing the play of politics 
for votes! 


A GOOD ONE ON CARY 


We are in receipt of the following letter dealing 
with the Bill now before the House of Representatives 
introduced by the Hon. Wm. J. Carey: “Your article 
on page 34 of your May issue anent Carey’s Bill before 
Congress. What a bally chump that man Carey must 
be: he has not the sense God gave Mother Carey’s 
chickens. It would have been well had you headed the 
article: “Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
Can't understand why he would not want the rudder 
unshipped every hour as well.” 


(Signed) READER. 


— 
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THE NATIONAL MARINE LEAGUE 


Mr. Patrick H. W. Ross, author of the “Western 
Gate,” which well-known volume is a splendid proof 
of his keen and researchful insight and tireless and 
persistent work in maritime matters of our country, 
has founded and is President of the above useful 
League. The Vice-Presidents of the League include 
‘the Hon. Chas. Henry Davis, C. E., President Highways 
Association, Cambridge, Mass.; Hon. Woodward Emery, 
Counsellor at Law, former Chairman Harbor and Land 
Commission, Boston, Mass., and Hon. H. H. D. Peirce, 
former United States Minister to Norway. 

The League, with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
represents no one state or group of interests, but the 
imperative necessiiies and the united sentiment of the 
nation at large, and is entering upon a long and 
arduous campaign of public education in marilime 
affairs. 

The Pacific Marine Review, as the League’s new 
member, appeals to its many subscribers and urges all 
to join this League, which in itself may be considered 
a manufacturer—a manufacturer of public opinion. 

Since it has become impossible to obtain adequate 

legislation of a necessary and enduring nature, unless 
there is the essential and enduring public opinion be- 
hind it, the forniing of such a League is indeed a para- 
mount issue and of intrinsic value to the nation at large 
for the furtherance of sane and just maritime legisla- 
tion. 
Our legislators are not only nominally but really 
Representatives and the only thing that permanently 
affects or should affect a Representative or a Senator 
is the public sentiment of the constituency he repre- 
sents. Hence the necessity of a compaign of education 
and inforination on this great national question. It is 
only just and in every respect honorable to lay a ques- 
tion before the people for them to decide and then to 
pass it on to their respective Senators and Representa- 
tives for immediate action. 

It is not always right nor always honorable to at 
tempt legislation by the familiar process of “lobby- 
ing” and it should therefore be thoroughly understood 
that it is not the purpose of the National Marine 
League nor is it the desire of the League to attempt 
the influencing of legislation by making appeals to 
Senators and Representatives. The appeals of the 
League will be made direct to the voters of the coun- 
try. The aid that Senators and Representatives can 
afford by helping the discussion of this imperative 
question among their own people “back home” is in- 
valuable, but the pressure upon them for adequate 
remedial legislation will not come from the League 
but from their own people all over the United States. 


Public sentiment when rightly animated and cen- 
tralized can be made to bring about the assurance 
necessary to restore this country’s over-sea commerce, 
to be carried as of yore in American-built ships on 
the oceans of the world. This is the animation that 
the League endeavors to impart. 

As soon as the first hundred thousand dollars neces- 
sary for a working fund has been donated, the alfairs 
of the League will be under the business control of its 
founders and their successors in office, on much the 
same lines as the administration of the Carnegie Peace 
Endowment Fund. 

The National Marine League indeed promises to be- 
come an excellent training school for some of our law- 
makers who could obtain through this medium a thor- 


ough insight in spheres in which they have dabbed 
with pretense so long and, alas, principally to the detri- 
ment of affairs which are of most vital importance to 


the nation at large. 
“Trade follows the flag’ and “Keep the flag flying” 


are the mottos of the National Marine League. 


PORTS OF THE PACIFIC 


By GEN, H. M, CHYPTENDEN 
(Continued.) 


Competition of Ports. 


This interesting state of things suggests a primary 
basis for comparing the ports of this Coast, namely, 
their relations to one another as commercial rivals. 
In the long stretch of coast line from latitude 32 de- 
grees 30 minutes to latitude 54 degrees 40 minutes, 
there are cértain points of true strategic value; that 
is, points the possession of which gives the possessor 
important advantages over his competitor. Broadly 
speaking, there are two great divisions of the Coast 
from a commercial point of view—the north and south 
—with the Oregon-California line the approximate 
boundary between them. Only in a very general sense 
are these two sections of the Coast competitors, They 
both reach out, it is true, to Hawaii, the Orient, and 
Alaska, and inland to common interior: points; but 
each has some advantage peculiar to itself—a sort of 
proprictary right in certain spheres in which the 
other seenis rather an interloper. The competition in 
such cases is not keen, for the advantage of the more 
favored rival is too pronounced to be coped with suc- 
cessfully. : 

It is in a narrower sphere that the competition of 
these ports becomes really intense. San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, and San Diego have little to fear from 
the ports of the north, for their respective hinter- 
lands merge only in the far interior of the Great 
Basin, but they have a wholesome respect for one an- 
other. Portland poaches but slightly on San Fran- 
cisco’s preserves, and Puget Sound still less, but the 
port on the Columbia never for an instant lets her 
sisters farther north forget her existence. Puget Sound 
and the ports of British Columbia are also competi- 
tors of a strenuous type in spite of the artificial bar- 
riers of nationality, tariff and different customs and 
laws. In these local groups competition. is really keen, 
and each competitor is feverishly anxious as to what 
its rivals are doing, while the still smaller units of the 
group flourish either by virtue of special advantages 
or simply on the crumbs which fall from their 
wealthier sisters’ tables. 

San Francisco Bay 

Having ihus touched in most general terms on the 
trade relations of different sections of the Pacific 
Coast, let us consider in some detail the principal 
ports, still from the point of view of their commer- 
cial relations. Whatever changes the future may have 
in store, it is now true, and for a long while will so 
remain, that San Francisco Bay is far and away the 
most important port on the Coast. It is a wonderful 
port—wonderful in the strategic relation to its Cali- 
fornia hinterland and to the great interior of the 
country; wonderful in its physical conformation as 
a vast sheltered harbor opening in, through a narrow 
and easily defended entrance, from a coast line almost 
devoid of harbors for hundreds of miles in either di- 
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rection; wonderful in its romantic history, and won- 
derful in its relation to the commerce of the worid. 
Nature wrought a masterpiece when she made San 
Francisco Bay. Its great expanse and its navigable 
connections north and south, through the rich valleys 
of the San Joaquin and Sacramento, fit it perfectly as 
the entrepot of a vast empire. The work of nature 
was supplemented by the good offices of fortune, 
which early turned the attention of the world to this 
port and laid the foundation of its future greatness 
so deep that neither earthquake nor the growth of 
rivals can shake it. The Golden Gate—named three 
centuries before, in beautiful prophecy of the Argo- 
nauts of Forty-nine, whose anchors dropped into yel- 
low sands brought down by the slicken-laden streams 
of the Sierra—was the scene of a mighty commerce 
while yet only random traders sought the furry wealth 
of the harbors farther north. The first transconti- 
nental railway had poured its traffic into the valley 
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of the Sacramento for twenty years before any other 
portion of the Coast was similarly favored. San Fran- 
cisco had written the most important chapter of her 
history while her sister ports were still almost un- 
known to the world. Congress did well when it se- 
lected the California metropolis as the site for the 
celebration of the opening of the great Canal. What 
a contrast it will be—the struggling mass of humanity 
and freight on its way across the fever-stricken Isth- 
mus to the land of golden promise in Forty-nine, and 
the floating palaces which will then pass safely 
through Culebra Hill to a scene of resplendent riches 
undreamed of by even the wildest imagination of 
sixty-six years before! Where else on the round earth 
has modern progress wrought so great a change in S0 
short a time? 
Los Angeles and San Diego 

In Southern California, the location of highest 

strategic value, from a commercial point of view, UM 
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fortunately, happened to be where Nature did not pro- 
vide a harbor, while the one really good natural har- 
bor on that section of the Coast is not located where 
it will best serve the commercial needs of the coun- 
try. Los Angeles, by virtue of its relation to the great 
Southern trade routes east, its marvelous resources in 
agriculture, its close proximity to the oil fields of 
Southern California, and the inestimable wealth of its 
winter climate (not exclusive in this, however), is 
incontestably the center of activity of Southern Cali- 
fornia. So little did Nature do in the way of provid- 
ing a port in that vicinity, however, that the town did 
not grow up on the seashore at all, but twenty miles 
inland, and the possibility of making it a genuine 
Seaport was clearly an aflerthought in its develop- 
ment. Now, this consummation is its chief ambition, 
and a superb effort is being made to realize it. Los 
Angeles will become a great port, not because Nature 
made it so, but because her own virile people have 
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said so. Its future harbor will be almost wholly artifi- 
cial, but it will be a great harbor nevertheless, and will 
stand all the more to the credit of its people because 
of the sacrifices which they will have made to ob- 
tain it. 

Southeasterly from Los Angeles, eighty-nine miles, 
lies the splendid land-locked harbor of San Diego, 
ideal in its physical advantages. The fact that it never 
has become of first importance, however, shows that 
it requires something besides Nature’s aid to make it a 
great port. It is not well located with reference to 
rail routes cast; it has not as good a tributary country 
as Los Angeles; it is hemmed in by bold uplands close 
to the shore; and, worst of all, it suffers the purely 
artificial handicap of close proximity to the national 
frontier. Still, in spite of these drawbacks, the great 
natural advantages of the harbor, the lack of such 
advantages at Los Angeles, and the arbitrary rail tariffs 
which until recently have made freight from Port Los 
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Angeles to the main city cost as much as from San 


Diego itself, though four times as distant, make San 
Diego a powerful competitor of her sister city to the 
north. Of course, she is bound to lose something of 
her relative advantage as Los Angeles develops her 
port, and particularly when the proposed municipal 
belt line connects that city with the sea and reduces 
freight ates to a nominal figure. 


Thes: two Southern ports have naturally cut some- 
what into the trade of San Francisco, and will con- 
tinue to-do so. This is to be desired, as far as they 
may Letter serve the needs of the public as a -whole, 
and beyond that point they are certain not to prevail 
if the communities of San Francisco Bay do their 
duty. California is a State of vast extent and im- 
measurable resources, and its hinterland is all the 
country to the eastward. In this illimitable field, and 
with the boundless ocean to the west, there will be sus- 
tenance for all, and the final balance among the ports 
will be adjusted on the basis of maximum efficiency 
of service to the public. 


The Columbia 


Northward from San Francisco the first location of 
high strategic value is the Columbia River—the chief 
river of the Pacific Slope—which here breaks through 
the mountain barriers and opens a low-grade route to 
the interior of the country. It is the only point in 
United States territory where the great Coast-Sierra- 
Cascade Barrier is completely traversed by a water- 
grade route. The main valley extends directly back 
from the sea a distance of seventy-five miles, where 
its tributaries begin to spread out until they expand 
like an.enormous fan, giving arterial highways to a 
water-shed of 250,000 square miles, with routes across 
the Continental Divide to the far-spreading country 
beyond. The main stream is susceptible of improve- 
ment for navigation as far as into British territory, 
and its principal tributaries can be navigated for short 
distances; but the rapid fall of most of the streams, 
and the invariable accompaniment of rock rapids, 
make the liberal use of locks a necessity, and this pre- 
supposes heavy cost. In any event, fit is certain that 
the ‘river will be improved in the near future so that 
boats can ascend at all seasons as far as Central Wash- 
ington, say, to Priest Rapids. ‘This water route and 
the low-grade rail routes on either side, ramifying 
along the tributaries in all directions, give the Lower 
Columbia ideal communications with its hinterland, 
considcring the exceedingly mountainous character of 
the country. 

Plate X shows, to any trained eyc, the immense ad- 
vantage of the situation at the junction of the Colum- 
bia and Willamette Rivers. It is a great cross-roads 
To this point vessels from the ocean, once over the 
bar, can safely ascend. Here, rail and river take up 
the route to the far interior. South is the rich Wil- 
lamette Valley and Nature’s land route to California 
North is the Cowlitz Valley and the route to Puget 
Sound. The possibilities of the situation are enor- 
mous and such as will survive all competition. The 
chief drawback, as far as its commercial relation 
with the outside world are concerned, is its con : 
tion with the sea. The Columbia Bar, built u pain 
the detritus of a vast and steep-sloped eatce hed ee 
originally the most formidable and dangerou ‘kr Me 
to navigatic . s-known 

havigation, and the problem of opening and mai 
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success has been obtained so far, and that at heavy 
cost. Other plans have been suggested, such as cutting 
through the sand spit to an artificial harbor to be 
built south of the jetty, or through the isthmus on the 
north to the fine natural harbor of Willapa Bay; but 
they have never received serious attention, and the 
plan of deepening the bar by jetty construction will 
probably continue. With it must go, hand in hand, 
the project of deepening the river itself in its 100- 
mile channel from the bar to the port. The situation is 
something like that at Los Angeles in that man must 
be relicd on to make good the large deficiency of Na- 
ture. This, as the writer has elsewhere observed, the 
enterprising citizenship of Portland is resolved shall 
be done, cost what it may, to the end that there may 
be realized, even more than at present, the prophecy 
of one of her own poets, who has pictured the time: 

“When through this Gate the treasures of the North 

Flow outward to the sea.” 
Puget Sound 

Proceeding northward, the next great strategic point 
in the commerce of the Pacific Coast, and, in some 
respects, the most important of all, is Puget Sound. 
It is a vast inlet from the sea through a strait fifteen 
miles wide and nearly 100 miles long, branching both 
north and south, in sheltered inland waters which 
abound in ideal natural harbors. So perfect are these 
harbors that their chief defect is an excess of what 
anywhere else would be considered almost the chief 
advantage, the depth in some being such that anchor- 
age ground is scarce, and extending so close in shore 
as to make wharf building difficult and expensive. 
The tidal range is also large, with strong tidal cur- 
rents, and the teredo is very active. Except for these 
drawbacks, the Sound harbors are ideal. Take Seattle, 
for instance. Into the spacious enclosure of Elliott 
Bay, a ship can enter without tug or pilot and pass 
directly to berth under her own steam in all condi- 
tions of tide, and in almost all conditions of weather, 
and always feel certain that her hull will not touch 
bottom. It is the most favored port in the world in 
this respect, excepting only one or two of its sister 
ports on the Sound, which enjoy the same advantage. 

Nature has certainly lavished her richest favors on 
these ports and provided them with advantages which 
no expenditure of money can ever give to a port sit- 
uated as is Portland or Los Angeles. But, as an offset 
to this great advantage, she has placed a handicap 
which is of very serious consequence; she has barred 
off Puget Sound from its great hinterland to the east 
by a massive mountain range, the lowest passes of 
which are more than 3,000 feet high. These passes 
have been scaled successfully, it is true, and the ter- 
minal rail rates are the same as to Portland, but the 
handicap is there, nevertheless, and is the most seri- 
ous commercial problem which Puget Sound faces 
today. It is as if the Catskill Range, with twice its 
tual height, extended along the coast in an unbroken 
es from Boston to Baltimore, shutting out New York 
eae rightful hinterland. Local enthusiasts in both 
Portland and Seattle speak of their respective cities 
as the “New York of the Pacific.” In truth, each is 
only half New York; or rather, New York, in its 
ae advantages as a port, is the Seattle and Port- 
and combined of the Atlantic. Its harbor rivals that 
of Seattle, while its Hudson River route to the interior 
rivals that of the Columbia. Puget Sound does not 
fully appreciate this difference. Seattle and Tacoma 
are spending millions in developing harbors which 
are already perfect beyond any in the world, but not 
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ier which stands between 


a cent lo overcome this barr 
The writer once had the 


them and iheir hinterland. 
temerity tu suggest that a low tunnel, serving all the 
railroads and giving practically a qwater-grade connec- 
tion between the Sound and the Columbia Valley, was 
essential to the commercial supremacy of Puget Sound 
Time alone will justify or discredit this pre- 
at with an outlay no greater 
ded on three of the Alpine 


tuonels, a line could be secured which would scrve, 
on the most favored gradients and with shortest dis- 
entire country from the Great Basin to the 
Puget Sound is the natural entre- 
is a day nearer the ports 
an Francisco, and 


ports. 
diction, but it is certain th 


than what has been expen 


tances, the 
interior of Canada. 
pot for the trade of Alaska, 
of Japan and Northern China than S. 
has the best harbors in the world. Only the natural 
ates it from its hinterland keeps 


barrier which separ 
it from playing the part which it should in the coim- 


merce of the Pacific. 

We have considered Puget Sound as a great harbor 
whose entrance is the broad, deep Strait of Juan de 
Fuca. Inside the Strait there are numerous competing 
ports, of which Seattle is the central and most import- 
ant. Thirty miles farther south is Tacoma, Seattle’s 
most formidable competitor in United States waters. 
It has a harbor rivaling that of Seattle, and has been 
particularly favored by the great railway systems, 
which have given it an importance even beyond what 
its comparative advantages justify. Besides Tacoma 
there are the harbors of Everett, Anacortes, and Bell- 
ingham, all of which have splendid natural advantages 
and do a thriving trade. On the west side of the Sound 
is Port Townsend, once looked on as the coming port 
of Puget Sound, but now important mainly as the 


headquarters of the Customs District of the Sound and 
the Quarantine Station. It is on the wrong side ever 


to assume first importance. 
All the great strategic points in United States terri- 


tory, which we have considered, have been guarded 

by elaborate sea-cvast defenses, while San Francisco 

and Puget Sound have been made great naval bases. 
(To be continued.) 


WORK UNDER WAY AT HARBOR OF YOKOHAMA 


The Director of the Harbor Office, at Yokohama, 
Japan, informs us that there is no definite plan for ex- 
tending the harbor limits of that port at the present 
time, but that the harbor improvement works, which 
comprise the reclamation of land and construction of 
quays, have just been completed and thirteen vessels 
are now enabled to lie alongside the quays at the same 
time. In addition to this, the Director reports that 
“the iron pier which runs out from the custom house 
is in course of reconstruction, making considerable 
improvements and several arrangements with a view 
to giving special facilities to passenger steamers of 
large size. The works will be completed in 1916, and 
then four steamers will be able to lie alongside at the 
same time. Dredging operations are being carried out 
to increase the depth of water in the harbor; two- 
thirds of the harbor inside the breakwaters to have a 
depth of from twenty feet to thirty-five feet at low 
water in the ordinary spring tide, to accommodate sea- 
going vessels with moorings of about forty feet.” 


Captain I. N. Hibberd, Superintendent of the Pa 
cific Coast Steamship Company, has just returned 
from quite an extended trip East. 


Google 


DOORS FOR LOCK TUNNELS, PANAMA CANAL 


Award has been made to the Mesker Tron Company 
of St. Louis for the manufacture of ninety-nine steel 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF DOOR TO OPERATING TUNNEL. 


doors, complete, to close all entrances to the operat- 
ing tunnels of the locks. The contract price is $4,398 
and delivery is promised in sixty days. 

The doors are to be rectangular in form, constructed 
of open hearth structural steel, galvanized, and 
equipped with the necessary keys, stops, gudgeons and 
hinges. All holes are to be drilled and locks and 
hinges properly attached. Each door will be marked 
with a brass name plate; for example, “Gatun No. 1, 
etc.,” “Pedro Miguel No. 1, etc.” The numbers used 
will correspond with the numbers placed on the keys. 
The hinges, pins and gudgeons are to be of steel; 
the hinge part will be fastened to the ‘gudgeon and 
riveted in, and not of the loose-pin type. . 

The doors are to be fitted with brass locks, consist- 
ing of a Jarge locking bolt in the horizontal plane, 
made of steel, which will be opened or closed by a 
“TT” handle, also of steel. Each lock will have two 
flat keys of Yale type, and the locks are to have four- 
teen master keys, six for Gatun Locks, which will open 
all of the forty-four doors; four for the twenty-four 
doors at Pedro Miguel Lock, and four for the thirty- 
one doors at Miraflores Locks. All of the ninety-nine 
locks are to be different as to individual keys, and 
each key will have an initial stamped on it, ‘as “G” 
for Gatun, “P. M.” for Pedro Miguel, etc. Two of the 
doors at Gatun Locks will be forty-one inches wide 
and seventy-one inches long; all the others will be 
forty-seven inches wide and seventy-one inches long. 
They will be installed by the Commission forces. 

It is hardly probable that any action will be taken 
at the extraordinary session of Congress on the Bill ° 
introduced by Senator Elihu Root to prevent discrim- 


ination in Panama Canal tolls. 
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“MANCHURIA. '§ 


Coaling of liners on the Atlantic seaboard, as it is well known, is accomplished by superior time and 
labor-saving appliances. This, however, is not the case in the Orient. For those who are not acquainted 


with the old-time, somewhat unique practice, 
time is concerned, not only compares favorably 


still in vogue in Oriental waters, which even today 
but exceeds the time necessary in coaling liners anywhere 
in the world, the above is an excellent reproduction of what is accomplished in Japan. 


as far as 


The Pacific Mail 


liner “Manchuria” replenished her bunker supply, consisting of 4,100 tons, at Nagasaki, Japan, in nine hours 


and thirty minutes, which seeks its equal in anything 


so far accomplished in the bunkering of liners. 


SALE OF THE FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING CO. 


We have received notice through the press of the 
sale of the Fore River Shipbulding Co. to the Bethle- 
-hem Steel Co., and we are reminded of thal notable 
date in history about three years ago when the news 
was flashed around the world that the contract for 
the two battleships for the Argentine Government was 
obtained by American shipbuilders in competition with 
foreign shipbuilders. 

We are always proud to see our own shipbuilders 
obtain foreign contracts in honest competition with 
European or British shipbuilders, but to obtain them 
at a great financial sacrifice is folly and reflects no 
credit to any one connected with and influential in 
obtaining the contracts. 

In the present case it was considered at the time 
the contract for these vessels was obtained that the 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co. was launching out on a 
questionable venture, and from the press reports it is 
apparent that ihe contract was in a great measure 
the cause of impairing the financial standing of the 
company. 

The circular addressed to the stockholders by the 
directors states that ‘being aware that the completion 
of certain existing contracts would in the near fu- 

ture leave the company with its working capital seri- 
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ousiy impaired to such extent as to necessitate finane- 
ing, have learned with satisfaction of an arrange- 
ment made by a stockholders’ committee acting on 
the initiative and suggestion of the directors and rep- 
resenting a very large proportion of both preferred 
and common stock, to sell the property of the company 
to the Bethlehem Steel Co., which assumes all its obli- 
gations and takes all its assets.” Shipping Illustrated 
states in this connection as follows: 

By the terms of the sale, the Bethlehem Steel Co. 
takes over the plant and other assets of the Fore 
River Co., for. which it pays $600,000 in Bethlehem 
first lien and refunding 5 per cent mortgage bonds 
due May 1, 1942. The committee of Fore River stock- 
holders, on the other hand, agree to purchase and 
arrange for the sale of $750,000 of first mortgage 
twenty-year 5 per cent bonds of the new corporation 
taking over the plant, said bonds being guaranteed 
by the Bethlehem company. The Fore River Ship- 


building Co., as reorganized September 6, 1901, @ 
suceessor to the Fore River Ship & Engine “0 
of 1901, had a total capitalization of $4,800,000, 
in six per cent non-cumulative preferred and 
common’ stock, divided equally. On_ the basis 


of the actual market value of Bethlehem bonds; 
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preferred stockholders of the Fore River Ship- 
building Co. will lose about 80 per cent on the par 
value of their investment, while common stockholders 
will receive nothing. ‘The last balance sheet issued 
’ py the Fore River company, as of December 31, 1912, 
showed a valuation of machinery and real estate of 
$3,631,368, and a surplus of assets over liabilities of 
%236,481. On this basis the practical sale of the plant 
for $600,000 looks absurdly cheap, but the purchasing 
interests are paying a large sum above the $600,000 
Bethlehem bonds which the Fore River stockholders 
are to receive, for they must liquidate and pay the 
debts left by the old regime. It is now admitted that 
unless Mr. Charles M. Schwab, of the Bethlehem com- 
pany, had come to the rescue and taken over the yard, 


the Fore River Shipbuilding Co. would have had to 
close its doors for the lack of funds wherewith to con- 
tinue operating. The contract with the Argentine Gov 
ernment is said to contain a clause whereby in case 
of the financial failure of the builders, the Naval Com- 
mission may take charge of the work and push it to 
completion after cancelling the contractors’ bonds. 
Such a contingency would have created an intensely 
interesting situation, and lovers of the burlesque in 
real life will regret that the opportunity for such an 
international farce has been missed through the sale 
of the plant to the powerful Bethlehem company, who, 
having in view the supply to the Argentine Govern- 
ment of all its guns and armor, may be disposed to 
make concessions no shipbuilder could afford. 
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NEW GLADSTONE DOCK AT LIVERPOOL, TO BE OPENED BY KING GEORGE ON JULY 11, 1913. 


The Mersey Docks and Harbor Board, under powers 
obtained from Parliament in 1906 for the develop- 
ment of land and foreshore previously acquired, pro- 
mulgated a scheme for providing a large extension of 
its present dock system, at a cost of about £3,200,000, 
but owing to the depressed state of the shipping in- 
dustry and the stringency of the money market, the 
Scheme was kept in abeyance for a time. 

Owing to the rapid developments which have since 
taken place in the building of monster steamships, 
and the certain advent of vessels much larger than the 
Mauretania” and the “Lusitania” requiring accom- 
Modation at Liverpool within one or two years, the 
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board was contrained to provide the convenience 
immediately necessary by a less ambitious scheme, 
capable of affording a certain amount of accommoda- 
tion in a very much shorter time than would be re- 
quired to carry out the whole original programme. It 
was therefore decided, in the summer of 1910, to 
adopt a scheme submitted by Mr. Anthony G. Lyster, 
the board’s engineer-in-chief, providing an entirely 
new dock of adequate dimensions for the purpose in 
view, and capable of forming ultimately an integral 
part of the larger scheme which could not long be de- 
layed. This dock, illustrations of which appear here- 
with, is now rapidly nearing completion at Liverpool 
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SPACE FOR CASSION—GLADSTONE DUCis. 


vi ready for service sometime this summer. 
HE  aatae Dock is 1,020 feet long, or nearly 140 
feet longer than the “Olympic,” and has an entrance 
120 feet wide. The structure of the dock is to be 
such that it will be available, when required, as a 
graving dock, for the overhauling and repairing of 
the largest steamers. The floor is laid in concrete 
at a level of twenty-nine feet below Old Dock Sill, 
and will be furnisbed with center keel blocks and side 
blocks. The entrance of the dock will be provided 
with a sliding caisson, Which will have a clapping 
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face on each side, so as to maintain the water in the 
dock, or to exclude it therefrom, according to the ms 
ture of the duties of the dock for the time being. VU! 
the north quay, a single-story shed, 900 feet long oe 
100 feet wide, with four thirty-cwt. movable cars 


, 40) 
cranes, will be constructed. On the south ae pu 
movable cranes—one of forty tons and one 0 

lable for 


tons—will be provided, the latter being aval i: 
use on the north quay when required. The apa 
channel will have a width of 400 feet at its mou : 
narrowing down to 120 feet at the dock entranc 
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proper. The channel and a fairway approach thereto 
are being dredged to a depth of twenty-seven feet be- 
low Old Dock Sill. There will be a pitched slope on 
either side, and strong timber dolphins will be pro- 
vided at suitable intervals as a guide to ships when 
necessary. At high water of lowest neap tides, say 
ten feet above Old Dock Sill datum, the depth of water 
on the sill of the dock will be thirty-five feet, and on 
high water of spring tides, say twenty-one feet above 
Old Dock Sill, the depth on the sill of the dock will 
be forty-six feet. In order that the dock may be rapid- 
ly cleared of water when required for use as a graving 
dock, powerful pumps are being installed. These are 


five sets of centrifugal pumps with discharge pipes 
fifty-four inches in diameter, each pump being driven 
by a vertical four-cylinder two-cycle Diesel oil engine, 
running ordinarily at 180 revolutions per minute. The 
contract for the whole installation has been let to the 
Worthington Pump Company, Ltd., but the engines 
will be manufactured by Carels Freres, of Ghent. The 
duty required of the pumps is to empty the dock of 
its whole contents—amounting to about seven million 
cubic feet of water on an eighteen feet tide—in two 
and one-half hours. Certain of the pumps will be 
specially arranged to remove the drainage water from 


below the general level. 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS AT VICTORIA, B.C. 


INNER HARBOR, VICTORIA, B. C. 


The breakwater is to be 2,500 feet in length and will 
serve as a protection to the entrance of the Inner Har- 
bor, as well as the piers to be built and the Rithet 
Piers already in use, thereby materially benefiting the 
great number of coasting vessels entering and depart- 


The coastwise and foreign trade of Victoria, B. C., 
has so materially advanced during the past three years 
that the Dominion Government has taken decisive 
steps in the improvement of this harbor, which is de- 
stined to be one of the most important on the Coast. 

In 1909, 2,401 vessels employed in the coasting trade 
arrived at Victoria and 2,392 departed. In 1910, 2,636 
vessels arrived and 2,635 departed. In 1911, 3,103 
coasting vessels arrived and 3,123 departed, and in 
1912, 3,457 arrived and 3,487 departed. Vessels en- 
gaged in the foreign trade have also increased during 
the past few years. In 1909, 903 foreign-going vessels 
arrived and 575 departed; in 1910, 777 vessels arrived 
and 513 departed; in 1911, 795 vessels arrived and 415 
departed, and in 1912, 1,076 vessels arrived and 478 
departed. 

: The first appropriation for the breakwater which 
18 to be built by the Dominion Government in connec- 
tion with the piers and improvements at the Outer 
Harbor of Victoria will amount to $1,500,000. The 
Piers to be built in connection with the breakwater 
will cost, with their warehouses, $1,800,000. There 
will be four warehouses of 1,000 feet in length on 
each pier and the appliances for handling freight will 
be of the most modern type. The area of the Outer 
Harbor when thus completed will be 300 acres and 
the minimum ‘depth at low tide will be thirty-five feet. 
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ing from the Inner Harbor. The drydock contem- 
plated by the Dominion Government is to be located 
at Esquimalt Harbor, which is just adjacent to Vic- 
toria. A graving dock is already established at Esqui- 
malt Harbor, this dock being 450 feet in length level 
with keel blocks, and 480 feet at gate on outer curve. 
The new dock is to be 1,150 feet in length, 110 feet 
at the gates and 35 feet of water over the sill. Accom- 
modations can thus be provided for any ship now 
afloat, and in such a dock the “Empress of Russia,” 
the “Empress of India,” the “Empress of Japan” and 
the “Princess Charlotte” could be placed at one in- 
stance. It is estimated that this dock will cost in the 
neighborhood of $5,000,000. 

Shipbuilding, which is now being carried on with 
success at Esquimalt, will undoubtedly be stimulated 
with the construction of this drydock. The new 
steamer for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 
the “Princess Maquinna,’ a_ thoroughly up-to-date 
coasting vessel, is now building at the British Colum- 
bia Marine Railway Company, which is located at Es- 
quimalt, The Canadian Pacific Railway Company have 
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CCEAN LINERS AT OUTER HARBOR, 


just Iet a contract for the construction of two steamers 
of 5,000 tons for the British Columbia coasting service, 
which has so wonderfully developed of late years. 
The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company have aiso 
found it necessary to establish docks and steamship 
connections at Victoria, B. C. 

The opening of the Panama Canal should find Vic- 
toria in an enviable position for handling a large ocean 
and sea-going trade. The commencement of the bridg- 
ing of the Seymour Narrows, connecting Victoria by 
straight rail with all of Canada and North America, 
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SCENE AT OUTER HARBOR, VICTORIA, B. C. 


it is believed, will not be long delayed after the com- 
pletion of the Canal. Middle Canadian wheat must 
find a Pacific outlet, and while there is no reason to 
believe that other ports on the Pacific Coast will not 
ship a certain portion of this, it is believed by shrewd 
observers that Victoria will be in a position to handle 
a very large bulk. All wheat-laden cars emptied into 
British bottoms at Victoria can be reloaded with lum- 
ber, the staple which the Prairie Provinces cannot 
grow and must have, and no car will be returned 
empty of freight. 
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PLAN OF BREANWATER ANO NEW PIERS. 
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1973. 
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Interest has been aroused in Victoria 
by the publication of statements by lead- 
ing shipping men to the effect that it will 
not be possible to dock the new Princess 
liners which the C. P. R. is now having 
built in Scotland at the present Inner 
Harbor docks. The new liners will be 
nearly 400 feet long and it is surmised 
that the C. P. R. will shortly announce 
plans for a new series of docks either in 
the Outer Harbor or at West Bay, a body 
of water affected by the Canadian North- 
ern development. The addition of the 
new Princess liners will give the C. P. R. 
a tremendous fleet of inland water ves- 
sels of the most modern and commodious 


types. 


FOREIGN TRADE POSSIBILITIES OF SAN FRANCISCO 


During the meeting and dinner of the Foreign Trade 
department of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, held on April 29th, a number of most inter- 
esting and eloquent addresses were delivered by both 
guests and members of the Chamber, which if space 
permitted, the Paciric MARINE REvIEW would take 
particular pride in reproducing in full. As it is we 
must content ourselves with extracts only on account 
of insufficient space. 

Mr. P. E. Quinn, representative of the New South 
Wales Government, made an impressive address on the 
prophecy that San Francisco is not only the back door 
of a continent but is the front door of the greatest of 
the world’s oceans and as the main highway of trade 
is ever on the sea and not on land, “Westward still 
the star of empire takes its course.’ 

Mr. Quinn unhesilatingly predicts that in the years 
to come the greatest trade of this port will be its trade 
with the Australian Commonwealth, and states: 

“You have here in the United States of America a 
population of ninety-five millions and your trade in 
imports is only five times that of Australia, with less 
than five million. The trade per head in the United 
States of America is $40—in Australia it is $150 per in- 
habitant. ; 

Of the total of $378,000,000 imported into the Com- 
monwealth more than 12 per cent comes from the 
United States, double the imports from the German- 
Empirc—the next largest trader with Australia. The 
Commonwealth buys more from the United States than 
from Germany, Belgium, France, Italy and Japan com- 
bined. We buy from you five times the goods that we 
send to you. The balance of trade is largely in your 
favor. The principal lines taken by Australia from 
this country are as you know: 

Apparel and textures 
fish, 
leather, 

metal manufactures 

machines and machinery 
oils—kerosene and lubricating 

timber 
tobacco 

wood manufactures 

bicycles, vehicles, automobiles, etc. 

Now where does your opportunity come in? 

The city of San Francisco is the nearest great city 
to Sydney. It is 3,000 miles nearer than New York. 
It is nearly 6,000 miles nearer than London. You on 
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the Pacific Coast are Australia’s nearest white neigh- 
bors. San Franciso is in fact, the half-way house be- 
tween Sydney and London. I wish you to grasp that 
important fact, gentlemen, for it is the salient fact. 
Why, I ask you, should noi the lion’s share of the trade 
of the United States with Australia pass through the 
Golden Gate? 

The opportunity is San Francisco’s. It belongs to her 
mechants and manufacturers. It is theirs if only they 
will rise to the heights of this—absolutely the grand- 
est opening before your city. 

Australia is a great primary producer, but it buys a 
considerable part of the products of your farms, can- 
neries and orchards, because our seasons interchange 
—your winter is our summer and vice versa. In our 
season of scarcity, we are glad to buy from you, and 
it is only natural that in your season of low production 
you should buy from us. If you want a good bit of 
beef or mutton we are always ready to sell it to you. 

In Australia, vaster even in area than the United 
States of America, there has never been found any of 
the oil which you have in California, and there is an 
opening for a great trade with Australia in your petro- 
leum and its residuals. 

Australia, as you know, has the most magnificent 
hardwoods in existence, but it relies for the bulk of 
its supplies of softwoods on your splendid forests of 
Oregon and Redwood. 

I firmly believe that you will gain an immense popu- 
lation when the Canal is finished. When your new 
population comes you will have the only other factor 
you need to make this city and its neighborhood one 
of the greatest manufacturing centers of the world. I 
Iam amazed at your resources in the way of cheap and 
almost inexhaustible power, from oil and water. You 
have the unrivalled wools of Australia at your door, to 
blend with your own wool. Why not take charge of 
this industry, which is yours if you like to reach out 
for it. 

As matters are the wool for the mills of the Eastern 
States should come through San Francisco. Eastern 
manufacturers buy Australian wool in the grease. 
There is no economy in paying the railroads freight 
on mere grease. This wool should be scoured here, 
and the scoured wool freighted east. 

I outline thus briefly some of the advantages and 
some of the outstanding opportunities before San Fran- 
cisco in the promotion of trade with the Australian 


Commonwealth. 
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The sun which rises from the sea over the golden 
bleaches of Sydney sets in the ocean behind the Golden 
Gate; but it is the same ocean. I venture to say that 
we are the same people, with similar ideals and simi- 
lar grave problems. The sea does not divide. It 
unites. The Pacific Coast of America can divide the 
empire of the Pacific Ocean with Australia, and in 
“the excellent years to be” this brilliant city of San 
Franciscc is destined to be linked by golden chains 
of commerce with the great sister cities of Sydney 
and Melbourne on the opposite coast of our grand 
ocean. 


Mr. Harve Urges Commercial Intercourse With 
Latin America 

Mr. J. B. Havre, of Havre and Company of this city, 
spoke on our lacking trade relations with the repub- 
lics of Latin-America, on which subject he is certainly 
at home. The Pacific Marine Review in years gone by, 
with the assistance of the efficient members of the Pan 
American Union, devoted much spacc and time to this 
very subject. We rejoice in this co-incidence and are 
proud to quote from Mr. Havre’s splendid address. 

“No concerted efforts have ever been made by the 
merchants of this port to develop its foreign trade and 
the efforts of enterprising individuals have not always 
been suitably rewarded, mainly owing to a lack of 
proper shipping facilities. At last we have succeeded 
in getting good service for our Australian trade, and 
the service to the West Coast of South America is fair, 
although occasionally we have to wait months for 
direct service to some of the principal ports like Guay- 
aquil and Callao. The shipping facilities to the com- 
paratively populous and rich East Coast of South 
America are practically nil. 

For the development of foreign commerce, the ques- 
tion of transportation is a vital one, and in this re- 
spect San Francisco is lamentably deficent. With the 
exception of direct shipments to Europe, our activities 
are confined within the narrow limits of a Valparaiso 
and Sydney in the south, Hongkong and Manilla in the 
west and Alaska in the north. During by 17 years of 
missionary work trying to develop San Francisco’s 
foreign trade, I have visited nearly every market under 
the sun and many a good opportunity went by the 
board for lack of transportation facilities. 

I remember walking along the docks of Bombay a 
number of years ago and seeing piles of pine lumber 
being discharged from the Adriatic and the Baltic, 
brought there in parcel lots by direct steamer. [I in- 
terested one of the largest importers and sold him a 
sample lot of Douglas Fir. The lumber turned out 
satisfactorily, but as they preferred the established 
custom of buying in parcel lots instead of whole car- 
goes, we could nol compete because all our merchan- 
dise for points beyond Hongkong has to be trans- 
shipped at the latter port. 

The manufacturer located in some scarcely known 
village on the upper reaches of the Elbe, can ship his 
goods at easily competitive rates (all water haul) to 
every market from “Greenland’s icy mountains to In- 
dia’s coral strand,” but we, located on the world’s fin- 
est harbor, may not look beyond the Pacific. 

The United States is becoming more and more a man- 
ufacturing country, and every vear the percentage of 
manufactured goods that cannot be consumed at home 
grows larger. The bread and butter of many thousands 
of our people already depends on our ability to mar- 
ket our wares abroad, and where is there a better op- 
portunity to obtain good markets than in the South 
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American countries which lies at our very door, and 
whose markets owing to the proximity we should con- 
trol. ; 

From the statistics I read, you have noted the tre- 
mendous purchasing power of those thinly settled 
countries and how fast that purchasing power is doub- 
ling and trebling. Economic developments are fully 
keeping pace with the increase in population and a 
rapid and steady growth in their trade is assured. 


-Take Bolivia, hitherto the most backward of South 


American Republics. Not many years ago I had to 
travel over the country in stage coaches and llamas 
carrying 100 lbs. each and making from six to eight 
miles a day, carried the merchandise. Today the com- 
fortable and efficient train service takes care of both 
passengers and cargo. An additional railway over the 
Andes from the port of Arica to La Paz and Oruro, has 
recently been opened to traffic. Additional lines are 
under construciion to connect the chief cities, one to 
connect with the Argentine railroad system. As Roli- 
via is not only one of the richest mining countries in 
the world, but aiso has an immense region of great fer- 
tility to the east of the Andes, where rubber and all 
kinds of tropical products may be had in abundance, 
it can be readily seen what an immense impulse these 
new transportation facilities will give to its foreign 
commerce. San Francisco has a fine field in Bolivia, 
for practically everything we have for export can be 
sold there. 


Mr. John H. Rosseter on Mexico and Central America 

Mr. John H. Rosseter, manager of W. R. Grace and 
Company, delivered an address entitled “Mexico and 
Central America and the Influences of the Panama 
Canal on the Commerce of San Francisco,” a subject 
of no small order, which he handled with remarkable 
preciseness and effectiveness. We congratulate Mr. 
Rosseter on this dignified deliberation, from which we 
extract the following: 


“Today, we are not doing as much business with the 
Central American Republics as we enjoyed 20 years 
ago. This can be traced directly to two points: 

“decline or impairment in steamer services 
tc San Francisco” 
and 
“improved communication by rail and water - 
to Gulf and Atlantic ports.” 


It is a sorrowful fact that the steamers serving our 
trade, without a single exception, are 20 years older 
than they were a like number of years since. Com- 
munication is slow, irregular and uncomfortable; per 
contra, the boats operating out of New Orleans and 
from New York are all modern high class freight and 
passenger steamers. As a result, our friends in Cen- 
tral American Republics, formerly in the habit of 
coming to San Francisco, now travel to the Carribbean 
and take passage to Atlantic ports and to Europe. This 
has unquestionably cost us a great deal of trade, as it 
is well established that trade follows lLravel. 

The business we are doing in Central America is 
limited to staple articles which we have advantages of 
production offsetting the disadvantages of freighting. 

However, we have also a trade in a broader line 
with cities situated on the western or Pacific slope of 
Central America. This is due to the fact that ship- 
ments from Carribean ports must be trans-shipped 
from what are generally known as the northern line of 
railways to the Pacific lines, at the capitals of Guate- 
mala and Costa Rica, to reach the cities along the Pa- 
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cific or on the Pacific slope. This is a tax in time and 
money to our benefit in compctition. 

It has been argued that after opening of the Canal, 
we will lose this business to direct shipments from 
Atlantic ports, going through the new water-way. Un- 
less we prepare to meet changes in conditions there is 
no doubt we will lose trade now coming here. The 
question revolves on how the commerce will be han- 
dled, with respect to the voyage and the size of the 
vessel and what we will do to assist steamers in the 
way of facilities and economics. 

The proposition is that a steamer passing through 
the Canal and touching at various ports in Central 
America, of necessity must be a small craft. Modern 
steamers are too costly to suffer delays at small ports. 

The operation of a large modern steainer as com- 
pared with the sinaller carrier, means a very imuch 
lower rate per ton. Thus, articles of staple production 
can be landed at San Francisco at a lower freight rate 
than at ports in Central America, notwithstanding that 
the latter ports are barely more than half or actually 
Jess than half ihe distance from port of shipment. 

The measure of this economy in freight is uncertain. 
I venture the opinion it will be sufficient to cover the 
freight back to Central America. That may sound ex- 
travagent, still it can be demonstrated by figures, and 
you know figues don’t lie. 

However, there are other considerations entering 
into the question. he large steamers on passing 
through the Canal will find the very best facilities at 
Balboat to land, store and trans-ship cargo. his will 
facilitate a service to Central American ports by small 
boats operating from Panama. Such a line is today 
operatirg in and out of Salina Cruz to ports as far 
south as Corinto. 

It remains to be seen what is to be done in the way 
of encouraging steamers to operate in that trade out of 
San Francisco. We have important advantages on our 
side, notably, the supply of fuel and the support of 
Passenger traffic. 

Generally, and in the broad sense, the advantages 
alforded by the Canal will operate in our favor in all 
trades, from the fact that we have the opportunity of 
fostering a great commerce, resting on facilities we 
gain by the Canal and our great natural advantages. 
The history of our commerce, from the settlement of 
the city to the day of the opening of the Canal, is one 
of high freight rates, by land and sea, on all materials. 

Contrast on the one hand a voyage of over 13,000 
Miles via Magellan with that of 3,000 miles by the 
Canal. Probably nothing brings this difference so 
Strongly to mind as the fact that two steamers now 
under construction at Philadelphia will make the vey- 
age from New York to San Francisco in 10 1-2 days. 
It is not. so long since that the Overland journey by 
rail meant 7 days. Of course, only fast passenger ships, 
the greyhounds of the Pacific, will make the voyage 
via Panama under two weeks, while the modern cargo 
boat will doit in 17 to 20 days, according to size and 
power. 

Aside from the mere question of speed there will be, 
and more important, the econrmous economy in car- 
riage of goods by sea, to be reflected directly in the 
rate of freight. 

Give to the ships quick dispatch and low charges, 
to our merchants the facility of economic handling and 
of trans-shipments and this port will become the mart 
of the Pacific. Immigration and travel will be a power- 
ful influence in the support of steamer communication. 
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At the same time, those considerations will be operat- 
ing to increase the population and the prosperity of the 
state and of the Pacific Coast. When I say Pacific 
Coast, it is not merely the Pacific states, but likewise 
Alaska, Hawaii, British Columbia, the west coast of 
Mexico and the Central American Republics. 

We are facing the situation that in years past con- 
fronted the merchants of old trading towns in Europe, 
such as Glasgow, where they had to burden themselves 
with an enormous debt that deep draft ships might be 


-brought to their wharves; or to Manchester, confronted 


with the heart-breaking problem of constructing’ a 
canal and then to build steamers that would use it and 
bring cotton and other materials to their nulls; or to 
Hambuig and Bremen whose enterprise in construct- 
ing waterways and great fleets of ships may evolk the 
adiniration of all who know. 

No longer can we rely on our natural advantages. 
We must organize to study every move in the game that 
is about to open and hold all the pawns and trades we 
can garner. 

These are problems with which the Department of 
Foreign Trade has been struggling and unselfish and 
liberal support should be accorded by all. 

Trade With Europe as Viewed by Mr. McNear 

Mr. J. W. McNear, of this city, in his address on 
“Trade with Europe,” urges that we heed the all es- 
sentiality we are gradually awakening and just com- 
mencing to accomplish that which has been so badly 
needed during the years of indifference, but which 
now must become of the past. Mr. McNear said: 

“Europe needs our products, and providing we can 
land our commodities in European ports at moderate 
prices the trade must and will increase tremendously, 
particularly on the completion of the Panama Canal, 
which will secure us more direct and cheaper trans- 
portation. 

Are we prepared for this development? 

Have we dock and warehouse room sufficient for 
our needs, where vessels can be economically loaded 
and discharged with dispatch and their cargoes quick- 
ly disposed of? 

It is admitted that we have one of the finest har- 
bors in the world, but it must also be admitted tht 
our present facilities for loading and discharging ves- 
sels are inadequate and unnecessarily expensive. 

Are we taking the proper steps to insure an im- 
provement of these conditions? . 

We have seer the commerce of great ports decline 
through the indifference or neglect or fancied security 
of their people giving way to more ambitious, aggrcs- 
sive communities whose ports were far inferior in 
natural advantages te theirs. 

Have we fcllowed the developments of such great 
ports as Rotterdam and Manchester, both of them lo- 
cated thirty to forty miles inland, where by the wise 
expenditure of vast sums of money, modern docks 
with ample draft of water have been provided; where 
the largest ocean going steamers can be loaded and 
discharged with the utmost expedition and economy? 

Comparing Rotterdam, for instance, with San Fran- 
cisco, tonnage figures for San Francisco, exclusive of 
coast-wise, bay and river trade, are: 

Inward. ied exe ae ete he 1,560,098 net reg. tons 
Outwards .......... 0. cece eee 1,563,282 net reg. tons 

Vessels entered at Rotterdam for the same period 
have 10,658,831 net reg. tons, with a carrying capacity 
of nearly 18,000,060 tons. 

Vessels at Rotterdam may be always sure of a berth 
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and are loaded and discharged in one-third of the time 
occupicd here and at one-third of the cost. 

As to the cost, it is admitted that our labor receives 
higher pay here than in European ports, but this by 
no means is the sole reason for the difference. 

Our trouble is that our docks are not suilicient in 
number, nor are they constructed or equipped in a 
way to insure quick dispatch and economy in loading 
and discharging. 

This is not intended as a criticism of the present 


Board of Harbcr Commissioners, for I believe these. 


gentlemen are conscientiously and intelligently en- 
deavoring to improve dock conditions here. 

The present docks under construction meet the con- 
ditions to a degree, but there are not enough of them; 
from what I have seen of the facilities at the other 
ports referred to, that is Rotterdam and Manchester, 
I believe the type could be very much improved upon 
and I also believe that more consideration should be 
given the installation of equipment to reduce the cost 
of loading and discharging at this port. 

Electric power equipment is today recognized as 
most satisfactory and economical. 

Such power is obtainable here at as low cost as it 
can be delivered at either Rotterdam or Manchester— 
why, then, not make more use of it? 

Another thing, if we expect Europe to take the 
products of our farms and packing houses they must 
have return cargoes for the vessels engaged in this 
traffic. 

Many of us are protectionists because we are affili- 
ated with the political party committed to this policy, 
or because we believe our interests in this state re- 
quire it. 

I believe today that our agricultrists have little to 
fear from free trade, with the exception perhaps of 
our beet sugar industry, and we are not in a strong 
sense a manufacturing community. What a stimulus 
would be given our development if the commodities 
we require and which cannot be economically pro- 
duced could be imported free of duty. I-refer par- 
ticularly to steel and iron products. 

What effect will the completion of the Canal have 
on transcontinental rates? What will be the attitude 
of our great western railroads? 

It seems extremely unlikely that the railroads can 
or will attempt to compete with the water lines. Trans- 
continental rates will be modified, perhaps aban- 
doned. The traffic manager will give more attention 
to the development of the interior territory tributary 
to their lines, and perhaps will also readjust rates on 
the commodities this interior territory requires, per- 
mitting a larger movement through Pacific Coast ports. 

Under such conditions this port would become the 
distributing center for a very large territory, and we 
would develop and prosper as never before. 

In conclusion I wish to add, if we are to increase 
our trade with Europe we must study their markets 
and meet their requirements as to the quality of our 
goods, packing, labels, etc., and improve our facilities 
for handling traflic, and above all join hands and pull 
together, putting aside all petty jealousies. 


Mr. Wm. Hammer, of this city, dwelling on the fire 
protection of San Francisco’s wharves, said: 

“Jt is the intention of the Fire Commissioners to in- 
stall at once two additional motor-driven tenders of 
the same hose-carrying capacity as the present one, to 
be located, one in the vicinity of Twentieth and Ken- 
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tucky streets, to give additional fire protection to such 
manufacturing plants as the Union Iron Works, Sugar 
Refinery, California Barrel Works and other enter- 
prises in that section of the city. The other will be 
placed at Lombard-Street Wharf, with the Fire Boat 
David Scannel. 

“In the new budget just placed before the finance 
committee of the Board of Supervisors, the Fire Com- 
mission have asked for an appropriation of $372,000 
for additional motor-driven apparatus.” 


BLUE FUNNEL LINE'S INTERMEDIATE SERVICE 

Relative to the recent announcement made by the 
press with reference to the Blue Funnel Line estab- 
lishing a fortnightly instead of a monthly service as 
heretofore, between the ports of Puget Sound via the 
Orient and Liverpool, we have received the following, 
dated May 30, 1913: 

“Replying to your favor May 26, we have no de- 
tails or information to give out with respect to the 
rumored intermediate service of the Blue Funnel’s 
between Puget Sound and the Orient. 

“The S. S. ‘Ajax’ left Hongkong on May 30, eastward 
bound. This vessel is to sail westward from Puget 
Sound July 12, and will be permanently operated be- 
tween Puget Sound and Hongkong via Japan and 
Shanghai. 

Whether this intermediate service will be inaugur- 
ated by the addition of further steamers to be op- 
erated with the “Ajax” remains to be seen. Yours 
faithfully, DODWELL & COMPANY, LTD. 

(Signed) H. F, HAINES, General Freight Agent. 


INTERESTING RETURNS FROM TEHUANTEPEC 
NATIONAL RAILWAY COMPANY 


During the year 1912 the interoceanic traffic handled 
by the Tehuantepec National Railway Company 
amounted, in round numbers, to one million metric 
tons, a satisfactory increase over the previous year. 
Attention is directed to the fact that the local import 
and export traffic is not included in the above ton- 
nage, this traffic also showing a satisfactory increase 
over the previous year. 

For the first three inonths of 1913 the movement of 
through interoceanic traffic shows a healthy growth 
as compared with the same period of the year 1912. 

The entrance channel to the drydock at Salina Cruz 
is now being deepened to a minimum of ten meters 
at low tide. This will enable the largest vessels now 
operating on the Pacific Coast to enter this drydock 
for repairs. ; . 

At Puerto, Mexico, two new warehouses are being 
constructed of corrugated iron and reinforced con- 
crete, 126 meters long by 32.52 meters wide, with 
holding capacity of 10,000 tons of freight each. With 
these two new warehouses the Tehuantepec National 
Railway Company will have nine warehouses ‘of the 
same dimensions and capacity at their Atlantic ter- 
minus. 


The Western Fuel Company recently struck a 10-foot 
seam of clean, high-quality coal at their reserve mine 
at the mouth of the Nanaimo River, in British Colum- 
bia. For two years the work of drilling has been 17 
progress. 
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TEST CASE BROUGHT AGAINST SS. “CITY OF SEATTLE” 


Captain John K. Bulger, Supervising Inspector for 
this Coast of the United States Steamboat Inspection 
Service, is now in Seattle in connection with the case 
of the S. S. “City of Seattle,” which vessel is supposed 
to have violated the new Jaw as to the number of li- 
censed mates required. 

The “City of Seattle” investigation was a test case 
brought by the Masters, Mates and Pilots’ Association, 
which alleged that the master of the “City of Seattle” 
on a voyage to Alaska compelled two mates to sland 
watches of twelve hours each. The steamship’s cf- 


ficers testified that under a special arrangement the 
two mates in question did not handle any cargo and 
devoted their entire attention to piloting the vessel 
through the inside passage. 

The local inspectors, after an investigation, failed 
to find that the master of the “City of Seattle” had vio- 
lated any law. Nevertheless they transferred the case 
to the Collector of Customs. Captain Bulger stated 
that no appeal had been taken to him from the deci- 


sion of the local board and that he would not inter- 
fere with its ruling. 


ADJUSTMENT OF GENERAL AVERAGE 


Proposed Alteration in Rules of Practice 

That many of the customs prevailing in the United 
States regarding allowances in General Average for 
sacrifices incurred for the general benefit, and also 
in regard to other matters touching the adjustment of 
General Average, have not the semblance of equity, 
which is the end sought, has Jong been recognized, and 
that many abortive attempts have been made to remedy 
the situation without success ‘is well known, and any 
influential attempt making for equity and uniformity 
will be welcomed by all interested—ship owners, car- 
go owners aad underwriters. 

The Association of Average Adjusters of the United 
States, which organization has for its active members 
the leading adjusters of the country and for associate 
members many of the leading underwriters, has re- 
cently propounded two rules of practice which, while 
a decided departure from the practices hertofore pre- 
vailing, will undoubtedly result to the advantage of all 
concerned and will be conducive in putting an end 
to much friction that now arises. 

All of the maritime countries of the world have laws 
as to the adjustment of and the liabilities under gen- 
eral average. That the laws of one country conflict 
with those of other countries is a matter of course. 
Some quesions pertaining to over-sea carriage are ad- 
justed by the law of the place of contract, others are 
adjusted according to the law of the flag of the car- 
rier, While general average, unless otherwise specified 
in the contract of carriage, is to be adjusted accord- 
ing to the law of the port of destination or of termina- 
tion of the venture. Therefore an exporter, in order 
to be fully conversant with what his liability may be, 
should be versed in the laws regarding the adjustment 
of general average prevailing in any port to which he 
is making shipments. 
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Many attempts have been made to arrive, by agrec- 
ment, at uniformity, and the latest of these, the York- 
Antwerp Rules of 1890, have by far been the most 
successful. These rules are a compromise between 
the laws and customs of the various nations, and while 
they do not deal with: all questions arising under the 
adjustinent of general average, yet they deal with the 
principal ones. In most contracts of carriage over- 
sea it is stipulated that general average shall be ad- 
justed according to these rules. In contracts for coast- 
wise carriage, however, this stimpulation is omitled, 
leaving the adjustment to be made according to the 
custom of the port of destination. 

Allowance for Sacrifice of Ship’s Equipment 

The customs now prevailing in the United States 
are the outgrowth of times when carriage by sea was 
all in wooden bottoms and when, to avoid trouble, 
certain hit or miss rules were adopted. For instance, 
if it was necessary for the general safety with a ship 
in stress to cut away a mast with ihe attached rigging 
and spars this was admitted to be a sacrifice for which 
the cargo must bear its proportion. But as to what 
extent the mast and rigging was to be allowed for un 
the general average was a question which gave TIsé 
to many difliculties. If the ship was a new one then, 
to conform to the idea of equity, it would appear that 
the owner should be reimbursed for the entire cost 
of a new mast and rigging. If the ship and rigging 
were old and partly worn out, then to reimburse the 
owner for the entire cost would be to place him in 4 
better position than he was before the sacrifice—@ 
manifest inequity, for he would then have, without 
expense, a new part to his ship which, without the 
sacrifice, he would have had to replace in a short 
time, through wear and tear, at his own expense. To 
overcome this difficulty, the “rule of thumb” prac- 
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tice was inaugurated of deducting one-third from the 
cost of repairs as a commutation for the difference 
between new and old. While the old ship would 
benefit by this rule and the new ship would suffer, yet 
it was considered that in the long run the equalities 
would be preserved. Included in this rule of one- 
third off was the cost of incidentals, such as towage, 
use of shears and tools, etc., all of which entered into 
the cost of repairs yet of themselves did not consti- 
tute a part of that benefit for which the owner was 
mulcted to the extent of one-third. 

With the passing of the wooden ship and the ad- 
vent of the iron ship the situation materially changed, 
but the rule for the allowance of sacrifices remains 
the same. With the iron ship the calculation as to its 
length of life can be made fairly accurately and there- 
fore any benefit to the shipowner by the replacement 
of new for old material can be fairly well estimated. 
Certain parts of the ship, particularly machinery in 
the case of a steamer, must be replaced frequently, 
consequently a rule that may be applied to the hull, 
which under ordinary circumstances suffers a gradual 
deterioration, cannot be applied to other parts which 
wear out quickly. With a view to arriving at greater 
equity for all concerned the conference promulgating 
the York-Antwerp Rules of 1890 adopted a graduated 


scale for allowances and the same scale has been 
adopted by the Associatian of Average Adjusters of 
the United States as a rule of practice. This scale is 
as follows: 
Contributory Value of Freight 

The other proposed Rule of Practice is with regard 
to the contributory value of the ship’s earnings for 
the voyage. It is well known that values ultimately 
saved to the various parties to the venture contribute 
to any sacrifice made to effect the saving. With ship 
and cargo this amount is readily arrived at, but in 
the case of freight it has been different. Here again 
we see variety with the various countries, and in the 
United States different rules prevail in the different 
states. The question is to arrive at what the ship- 
owner has saved in the way of freight by reason of a 
general average act averting a total loss. The net prof- 
its to freight are naturally the gross freight less the ex- 
penses of earning it, such as port charges out of the 
port of loading, provisions and fuel for the voyage, 
wages of the crew and the port charges at the port of 
destination including the cost of discharging the cargo. 
The cost of provisions and fuel and the outward port 
charges have been paid or are liabilities prior to the 
act of sacrifice. In case of wreck or total loss the ship- 
owner is liable for the wages of the crew up to that 


RULE XIII. 
Allowance in General Average for Repairs to Vessels 
Deductions, new for old, from cost of repairs and/or renewals of vessel’s damages and/or losses allow- 


able in general average shall be made according to the following scale: 
On Iron on STEEL VESSELS 


Woodwork of hull and equipment.................. 
Woodwork of masts and spars.........0 00000000000 


Ce 


Furniture 
Upholstery 
Crockery 


Metal and glassware............... 0.0 cece eee ee eee 
Sails, awnings, tarpaulins and covers............... 
Rigging (other than wire).................-e00000% 
Ropes, shects and hawsers (other than wire and chain) 
Painting (including painting bottom when allowable under Rule VIII) 


Dunnage, shifting boards, etc............--..e0eeee 


Wire rigging 


re 2 
Wire repes and wire hawsers..............00e eee ee 


Chain cables 
Donkey engines 


Steam winches, windlasses, cranes and connections. . 
Tron work of hull........0.0. 0. cece eee ceecueeueees 


Cementing 


Iron work of masts and SPaTrss sess nes Ke ek a eis 
Machinery (inclusive of boilers and their mountings) 
Sanitary Pumps and plumbing..................... 
Dynamo, electric plant and wiring.................. 


Refrigerating machinery 


Refrigerating insulation. .......0. 00 ccc cecec ee eee eens 
Ock dues, expenses of removals in port, cartages, use of shears, stages 


and graving dock materials..........000000cc0 


Anchors 


Ce 


CC 


Cc 


a 2 


Between 

1&3 Over 
vearsold 3&6 6&10 10&15 15 
sessetsta Rte cetcn ames 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
we bala witcegitcers 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
akontatneeere Spee 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
siaciuseded arses Saket 1/3 1/ 1/3 1,3 1/3 
Hs Wi Bhat toh 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
hte tine ODO E ad eases 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
tse clan fet & 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Daa! anon Eas 1/8 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Vi dadie ey falaee eis 1/2 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
sarge dedeaiaia adden 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 
seed dcata toataotie tase 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
set anh ager oe apt are 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
ROR te easateee cy ctels tee 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 1/6 
beeatbartedeteis @oalie 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Hie tes tant atendes 1/6 1/6 1/3 1/3 1’3 
PRE oe NS ge wee none none none 1/6 1/3 
Shes edeen ates none none none 1/6 1/3 
be fagintomi ter eeh ooat.8 2 none 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Bree ati dyntens none 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
wet oath dere tes Peet none 1/6 1’3 1/3 1/3 
biascaeal oe "hand Medes none 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
Le iecates goes aiecets. none 1/6 1/3 1/3 1/3 
iubdectetabtnse wdepaceas 1/3 1/3 1/3 1/3 1,3 

age st acc lange none none none none none 

none none  none- none none 
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time. In case of total loss of the ship there is, of 
course, a total loss of the freight, but the expenses 
mentioned above must be met, and therefore the 
amount saved in the way of freight is not the gross 
freight less all of the expenses of earning it, but the 
gross freight less the expenses incurred in earning it 
after the general average act, expenses for which the 
owner would not have been liable had the vessel been 
a total loss. 

Applying the hit-or-miss policy and probably to 
avoid trouble in calculation, in some of the states it is 
customary to assess the freight in general average on 
one-half of the gross freight and in other states on two- 
thirds of the gross freight With such customs it is 
immaterial whether the general average act or sacri- 
fice is made near the port of departure, when the ex- 
penses incurred have been comparatively small, or 
near the port of destination, when the expenses have 
been largely increased by reason of liability for wages, 
the freight will contribute on the same amount. 

The proposed rule, which again follows the delib- 
erations which resulted in the promulgation of the 
York-Antwerp Rulcs, is as follows: 

PROBATIONARY RULE XIV. 
FREIGHT—CONTRIBUTORY VALUE AND AMOUNT MADE 
Goop IN GENERAL AVERAGE. 

The contributory value of freight shall be taken at 
the amount at risk and earned on cargo on board, from 
which shall be deducted the expenses (except those 
allowed in general average) incurred to earn it after 
the date of the general average act or sacrifice; and 
when loss of freight is allowed in general average the 
allowance shall be for the net freight lost, to be ascer- 
tained by deducting from the gross freight sacrificed 
the expenses in respect of same that would have been 
incurred, subsequent to the sacrifice, to earn it, and 
such allowance shall contribute to the general average. 

While in many adjudicated cases the courts have 
sanctioned the application of the old rules, they have 
done so merely because they were the custom and in 
no case have they decided that the rules were the law. 
In fact in some cases the courts have decried the cus- 
toms. That being the case, there is no reason why 
these proposed Rules of Practice of the Association of 
Average Adjusters should not be adopted. 


Apart altogether from its large appropriation for new 
terminals in Victoria, B. C., the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company will expend $1,500,000 on the extension 
of its lines on Vancouver Island this year. This an- 
nouncement, made tentatively several days ago, is now 
confirmed. 
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WRECKS, OASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 
REPORTS 


“Chiyo Maru,” Jap. Str. From San Francisco Apr. 
19th for Yokohama grounded off Shimonoseki but was 
floated and proceeded. Repairs will be made at Hong 
Kong. Extent of damage not reported. 

“Elizabeth,” Str. From San Francisco May 10th for 
Bandon returned to San Francisco May 11th, having 
lost a blade from the propeller. 

“Fair Oaks,” Str. The Grays Harbor Tugboat Co. 
has been awarded $8,000 salvage for towing this steam- 
er from outside the jetty at the entrance into Grays 
Harbor. The steamer struck the bar several times 
and was in danger of becoming a total loss. 

“Geo. E. Billing,” Schr...From Astoria Mch. 11th 
with lumber for Sydney went ashore May 14th in Bot- 
any Bay. She was later floated and arrived at Sydney 
May 20th, apparently but little damaged. 

“Lyman D. Foster,” Schr. From Bellingham for 
Levuka, previously reported abandoned at sea, picked 
up and taken to Suva, had met with a typhoon during 
which she was dismasted and part of the deck load 
was carried away. She was strained and leaking 
badly and was towed into port with much difficulty. 

“Northwestern,” Str. This steamer was recently 
placed in drydock at Seattle when it was found that 
she had suffered considerable bottom damage, appat- 
ently caused by grounding at Valdez, Alaska, in Jan. 
last, during a gale. Estimated cost of repairs about 
$10,000. 

“Lord Derby,” Br. Str. Previously reported as being 
damaged by striking a rock in Rosario Straits, has 
practically completed her repairs at Esquimalt and 
will begin reloading her cargo shortly. . 

“Oakland,” Schr. From Siuslaw May 11th for San 
Francisco went ashore at the mouth of the Siuslaw 
River while proceeding out in tow. After jettisoning 
the deckload the vessel was floated apparently un- 
damaged. 

“Prince Albert,” Br. Str. From Seattle May 21st for 
Prince Rupert went ashore at Pt. Simpson, but was 
later assisted off. Damage, if any, unknown. 

“William Chatham,” Str. While backing out of the 
dock at Seattle on May 15th struck a submerged ob- 
ject, damaging the rudder, stock and propeller. Cost 
of repairs estimated at about $8,000. : 

“Workman,” Br. Str. The master of this steamer, 
which was totally lost in Dec. last while on a voyage 
from San Francisco for London, has been severely 
criticized by the Naval Court of Inquiry for lack of 
care in the navigation of the steamer. 
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CORRECTIONS OF LOG BOOKS 


It is well known that too often entries made in log 
books of vessels are subsequently added to or altered 
in order to attempt to fit or justify conditions that sub- 
sequently appear. Unless the log books are produced 
in court as evidence this action on the part of the 
responsible officer escapes detection and, in fact, it 
is frequently of no real importance; but attempted 
alterations are never justifiable. Entries should be 


made with care and if subsequent discoveries justify . 


an addition this should be made and clearly stated 


as explanatory. 
This question reccived the attention of the Ad- 
miralty Division in the case of collision between the 
steamers “Oceano” and “Merion’*®in the Delaware 
River. The “Merion” was found to be at fault, but 
it was attempted to throw part of the burden on the 
“Oceano” for the reason that the entries in the mate’s 
log were not strictly in accord with the evidence pro- 


duced. 
In commenting on this latter phase of the matter 
the Shipping Gazette Weekly Summary has the fol- 


lowing: 

Then came a question whether the “Oceano” ought 
to be also held to blame for not reversing her engines 
in time. The log of the “Oceano” seems to have been 
relied upon as stating that the engines of the “Oceano” 
were not stopped until some time later than they 
should have been. The log was written by the mate, 
and the master explained away its effect by stating 
that although everything stated in the log was done, 
the order of events was not correctly given, and that 
he called the attention of the chief officer to this be- 
fore signing the Jog. The court believed him and ex- 
onerated the “Oceano.” 

Attention should be drawn to this, as showing how 
much safer it is not to correct a log once written up 
than to make any attempt to correct the log by alter- 
ing it. An altered log may make a very bad impres- 
sion upon the court. It is much safer to leave the 
Statement to be explained.: It is not, of course, neces- 
Sary or desirable for a master to sign without com- 
ment a statement with which he does not agree. He 
should certainly point out anything he considers in- 
correct.’ The safest course would probably be to add 
and sign his own statement of the facts, but the main 
Point is that he should not make any attempt to alter 
the statement as made by the officer whose duty it has 
been to write up the log. The court is much more like- 
ly to suspect a corrected log than to rely upon an in- 
correct log, stated to be incorrect. 


The judge stated in his judgment that the master 


“perfectly honestly allowed the chief officer to put 


down his own impression in the order he thought 
right, and did not attempt to make him alter it. He 
Signed the log at the time, and called the chief officer's 
attention to the fact that the order of events was not 
Properly staied.” Taking this view, the judge de- 
tlined to allow the entry in the log to. over-ride the 
‘Other evidence. We are not suggesting that it is the 
best course to sign a statement in a log which is con- 
nila to be incorrect with only a verbal objection. 
sa we certainly do recommend that no attempt should 
; made to alter the log. It is quite easy to note in the 
0g the correction which is considered to give the 
Proper version of the facts. 
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ATLANTIC COMMUNICATION CO. 


47-49 West Street, New York 


Telefunken Wireless 


“ASK ANY OPERATOR” 


703 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco 


System 


IN USE BY ARMIES AND NAVIES, MERCHANT VESSELS AND PRIVATE YACHTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Highest Grade Apparatas 


SALVAGE AWARD TO CREW OF GOVERNMENT 
VESSEL 

Considerable interest has been aroused by a recent 
decision in the English Courts, Admiralty Division, 
awarding to the commander and crew of a British 
warship salvage remuneration for services rendered to 
a steamer ashore. The digest of this decision, given 
below and which is copied from “Fairplay,” reaches 
us too late for comment but will have attention in 
our next issue: 

Salvage—The Demira (s.).—Admiralty Division, 
May 9.—This action was brought by the commander, 
officers and crew of H. M. S. “Melpomene” to recover 
for salvage services rendered to the S. S. “Domira” 
in the Gulf of Mexico in May last year. The “Domira” 
was valued at £17,000. She was bound from Phila- 
delphia to Vera Cruz with coal, and on May 6 stranded 
on the Alacran Reef. On May 13 the commander of 
the “Melpomene,” then lying at Puerto Mexico, was 
informed by the British Vice-Consul of the “Domira’s” 
position and went to her assistance. The cruiser ar- 
rived off the Alacran Reef on May 16, and it was found 
that the “Domira” was hard and fast on the rocks 
and had her forepeak and No. 1 hold full of water 
and was leaking in holds Nos. 3, 4 and 5. The ‘“Melpo- 


STANDARD MARINE INS. €O., La. 


of Liverpool, England 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000.00 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 
General Agents 


J. B. F. DAVIS & SON 
Managers 
Telephone Kearny 3890 


507 Montgomery Street 
- San Francisco 


Efficient Service 


do? 


mene’s” crew were engaged to jettison the coal cargo, 
some 1,200 tons having been taken out of her before 
attempts were made to tow the vessel off. At about 
5:30 A. M. on May 19 the vessel was towed into the 
deep water by the “Melpomene” and the vessel re- 
paired, leaving on May 24. In the course of the case 
it was pointed out that a quarter of a century has 
passed since a Britgsh warship has claimed for salvage 
services. Sir Francis Evans, in giving judgment, said 
that it was clear that no remuneration could be given 
in respect of the value of the salving cruiser, and 
therefore the question to be decided was as to what 
was the fair remuneration for the work done by the 
commander, officers and crew, outside their ordinary 
duties. He thought he was entitled to take into ac- 
count the fact that the commander was running some 
risk of incurring possible disfavor with the Admiralty. 
The work was done readily, efficiently and skilfully. 
There had been great risk of total loss and the services 
were, in his opinion, entitled to a considerable award. 
He awarded £2,500. : 


Mr. E. H. Hutchinson, Manager of the Yangtsze In- 
surance Association, Ltd., has moved his offices from 
310 to 317-318 Mutual Life Building, Seattle. Wash. 
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General Insurance 
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G. F. BARRITT 


Main 1384; 


Beacon 549 © 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED 


Builders Marine, Stationary and Locomotive Boilers 


Boiler Repairs to Steamers Anywhere on Puget Sound by 
FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Patents 


36 WEST CONNECTICUT STREET 


MARINE 
REPAIRS 


The Thermit Welding Process is quick, easy and 
effective, When applied to broken rudder 
frames, sternposts or stern frames, it will enable 
your vessel to return to service in two or three 
days, effecting a tremendous saving in drydock 
charges. 

There is nothing ‘experimental about Thermit 
welding. During the last few years we have 
executed many repairs for the principal steam- 
ship companies of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and the Great Lakes, and every repair has been 
uniformly successful and our best advertisment. 

Our process is sanctioned by the British Cor- 
poration for the Survey and Registry of Ship- 
ping, Glasgow. 

If you are interested obtain our 
Pamphlet No. 2542 and Reactions, which 
illustrate and describe many marine 
repairs and contain full information 
about the process, Every marine man 
should have one. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C, CUNTZ, Gen, Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 
432-436 Folsom Street, San Francisco 


103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Allen Dense=Air 
Ice Machine 


contains no chemi- 
cals, only air at easy 
pressure (65 lbs.) in 
pipes, It is placed in 
the engine room and 
attended by the reg- 
ular engineers, while 
meat room and ice- 
making box and gal- 
ley and pantry re- 
frigerators are at 
their usual places. 
Proven by many 
years’ service in the 
Tropics, on U. §S. 
men - of - war, steam 
yachts and passen- 
ger steamers. It is 
as noiseless as any 
steam engine., 


STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, «Virginia, 
Thespia, Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, 
Alcedo, Enterprise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, 
Pantooset, Rheclair, Aztec, Lorena, Constant, 
Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, Apache, Surf and Sul- 
tana, and about two hundred men-of-war and 


passenger steamers, 
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Swimming Tank on S.S. SIBERIA 
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THE and Sister 
— Ships 


Mongolia _ Manchuria Korea Siberia 


27,000 Tons 27,000 Tons 18,000 Tons 18,000 Tons 


Nile China Persia 


11,000 Tons 10,000 Tons 9,000 Tons 


On the “Sunshine Belt to the Orient” 
HONOLULU JAPAN CHINA PHILIPPINES INDIA 


It’s a Vacation You'll Long Remember 


Send for free copy of “How I Toured the Orient For $500” 


FEATURES OF SERVICE: The finest table on any ocean, under the personal supervision of Mr. V- 
Maroni, the Famous Caterer. Filipino bands, trained under the personal direction of Capt, Loving, Leader of 
Constabulary Band, Manila. Games and Dances to pass the time. Swimming Tank on deck; you'll enjoy @ 
plunge in the climate found on “The Sunshine Belt.” All modern conveniences—Wireless, Submarine Sig- 
nals, Individual Electric Reading Lamp in each berth; electric fans in staterooms and saloons. 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


A. G. D. KERRELL, G. P. A., Flood Building, San Francisco 


{. O'Neill, Agent, 716 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. D. E, Brown & Macaulay, Ltd., 585 Granville St., Vancouver 
Wan. Carruthers, Agent, 1119 Pacific Ave. Tacoma, Wash. C. A. Solly, Agent, 1003 Government St.. Victoria, B. C. 1 
H. A. Mosher, Agent, 142 Third St., Portland, Ore. C, G. Krueger, Agent, 517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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CHESLEY TUG AND BARGE COMPANY 


AND 


CROSBY TOW-BOAT COMPANY 
W. R. CHESLEY, Manager 


TUGS: “Alice,” “Cornelia Cook,” ‘Harold C.,” 


“Winona,” ‘‘Katy,”’ ‘‘Tempest,”’ ‘‘Chema.” 


General Towing and Lightering with well-built 
lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity. 


Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Phone: Elliott 3236. 


Alaska 


Via Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 
Cruises of S. S. “Spokane” 
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Honolulu sailings every two weeks. Sydney via Honolulu 
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Oceanic Steamship Co. 
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SEATTLE 
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mates free of charge. 
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White Oak 


is a necessity if you desire that 
the frame of your boat shall be 
of substantial construction. Not 
only is it strong, but it bends 


readily as required. 


We can supply you any quantity 
in any size 
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ENGINEERS’ ~ 
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Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.nrgest cir- 
culation of any scientific Journal. Terms, $3 a 
year: four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers. 
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Woolsey’s 
Copper “BEST” Paint 


’ Woolsey'’s Copper 
The world’s BEST Paint is sold’ in 


every country for use 

on the bottoms of wood 

standard for the 02, the bottoms of woo 
i f ae 

In Japan and other 

preservat on o countries our labels 
have been imitated and 

wood under put on home production 
of paints, which is the 
best testimonial we can 

water give as to its merits 
and efficiency. 

About every paint 
manufacturer in this country at some time has 
made and put on the market a Copper Paint, but 
so far practically all, or nearly all of them, with- 
out any satisfactory results, and WOOLSEY'S 
COPPER “BEST” Paint continues to take the lead. 
It does just what the manufacturers claim for it 
and the price is kept at a minimum in comparison 
with cost. 

Woolsey’s copper Paints are sold at a lower price 
on the Pacific Coast than in any other place in the 
world, for the reason that we have no traveling 
men to pay in that territory and the amount saved 
in this way is deducted from our selling price and 
the consumers get the benefit. 

With these facts in view, there should be no in- 
ducement for vessel owners to experiment with 
unknown compounds and taking a chance of hav- 
ing their vessels’ bottoms eaten and destroyed by 
the Teredo worm and coated with barnacles, sea 
grass, etc. 


C. A. WOOLSEY 
Paint and Color 
Company, 
Jersey City, 
N. J. 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Durable Rope for Coal Falls, Slings, 
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Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 
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Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 


Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. 


The candlepower of 


their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 


used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 
erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one full 
carbide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


LARGER TYPE BUOYS ARE THE EQUAL OF LIGHTSHIPS 


Manufactured by 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, LTD. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 
MARINE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
Admiralty Tugboat Co. 


Phone: Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


TUGS 
PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer, 
R.’Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Tatoosh. 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper 


and Wya 
DISTINGUISHING MAR eS Pilot House 
els. 


and Stripe Around Hull, Black Funn 


Agents: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.; H. T. 
Haven. Port. Townsend, Wash.; W. Frank An- 
drews, Tacoma, Wash.; Victoria & Vancouver Steve- 
doring Co., Victoria and Vancouver, B. ‘Gracie, 
Beazley & Co., Liverpool, England; Dawson Bros., 
Glasgow, Scotland. 
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COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE | 
E. Shorrock, Pres. | John P. peereiau, Vice Pres. 


Alex Myers, Sec. Smith, Cashier, 
R. H. Edelen, Asst. Monuhice 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 


Naval and Merchant Vessels 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


QUINCY MASS. 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE © BSF iuSirEMEscedoa with the Wehsantenee National Ratner 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


PACIFIC FLEET 


“ALASKAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“ARIZONAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“COLUMBIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MEXICAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MISSOURIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw, 
“VIRGINIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“ISTHMIAN”—6,000 tons. 
“NEBRASKAN”—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
‘NEVADAN”—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
“GEORGIAN—10,000 tons. 
“HONOLULAN”—8,000 tons. 
“LYRA”—6,000 tons (chartered). 


ATLANTIC FLEET 


“AMERICAN”—S,000 tons. 
“CALIFORNIAN”—8,000 tons, 
“DAKOTAN”—10,000 tons. 
“HAWAIIAN”—8,000 tons. 
“KANSAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 


“KENTUCKIAN”—10,000 tons. 
“MINNESOTIAN”—10,000 tons. 
“QREGONIAN”—8,000 tons. 
“TEXAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 


All of the Company's Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 


DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents, R. D, LAPHAM, Agent, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 
H,. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia 


“TEHUANTEPEO ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


NEW YORK mean 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS ( EArt STATES 
PUERTO MEXICO FoR | NEW ORLEANS | CANADA 
‘ 2 S: MEXICO 
ee eee, TEXAS CIT reece neta FOR 4 CENTRAL AMERICA 
TEXA ITY Frminus) SOUTH AMERICA 
ay HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
tai CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz a 
nd Mexico City, For maps, folders, sall- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any ve jrecehiative of the 


American-Hawalian 8. 8. Co., Pacific Mail 8. 8. Company, or to 
C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico. 


P. O. Box 620. Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship 


Union Steamship Company of B.C., Ltd. 
Boscowitz Steamship Company, Lit. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Va5- 
couver to All Northern British Columbia Ports 


STEAMERS 
CAMOSUN COWICHAN MOX WADSO 
Company, Ltd. EER SAGES COMOX YEN 
CAPILANO 
COQUITLAM 


OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— 
GRANBY BAY—STRWART SERVICE. 

S. S. “Camosun"” every Wednesaay at 11 p,m 
(from Victoria Tuesday midnight) for Alert Bay, 
Sointula, *Suquash, Port Hardy, Shushartie Bay, 

Fisherman’s Cove, *Smith’s Inlet, Hivers Inlet, 
Namu, Ocean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsquit. 

Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River, 
Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, China Hat, Swanson 
Bay, Warke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet Clax- 
Prince’ nupowe Canneries, Port Essington, 

T, , Nass . 
GRANBY BAY. » Port Simpson 

y Special arrangement only 
STEAMERS leave Co ’s Wh foot of Car- 
rall Street), Vancouver aes 

Phone, Seymour 306 
For freight and general information apply to 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 
Vancouver 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 


Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” 
“Fingal” and “Clansman” 


OFFICE: 
530 SEYMOUR STREET 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager 


Go gle 
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Express Steamers 


From P ORTLAND to 
SAN FRANCISCO ana LOS ANGELES 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


SPEED 


\ SAFETY 


SERVICE 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
operates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 
folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 


territory. 


BEAVER 
ROSE CITY 


THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND 8.8. C0. 


A. OTTINGER, General Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—722 Market Street. Phone: 
Sutter 2344. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—132 Third Street. Phones: Pa- 
cific, Main 402; Automatic, A 1402. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—517 S. Spring Street (Alex- 

andria Hotel). Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; 

Home, A; 3751. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


- J, H. O'NEILL, Agent 
716 Second Avenue SEATTLE, WASH, 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. Seattle to St. Paul 


Europe, 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 


without change. 


SS. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VANCOUVER, B. C., ON JUNE 14TH, 1913, AND AT REGULAR 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 


Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line 


Japan and China 

Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS"” leave Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
kong and intermediate points. 

Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” leav- 
ing Vancouver for Hongkong July 28rd, 1913, and 
at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at Yoko- 
hama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 


Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and NI- 
AGARA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 
Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both direc- 


tions. 


H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 


For descriptive matter and 
detailed information regard- R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver. B. C. 
ing services, call upon or 

write to any Canadian Pa- E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 


Cifle A t. 
iste J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash, 


Google 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” 


MITSUI & COMPANY, 


THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 


fsnced 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
ere 34 Lime Street, E. C. 
be aivelteubicestieneneras 445 Broome Street 


Portland Branch.... ...--++++: 


Head Office....--.-e+eeeeee 
London Branch......+-+--- 
New York Branch....--.--- 


S$ To the Imperial Japanese Navy 
CONS road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


FOR COALS 


Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 


Summer Cruises 


To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
Norway, Scotland, 


Orkney and Faroe Islands 


Sailing from Hamburg during June, July and 
August by S. S, Victoria Luise, Furst 
Bismarck and Meteor, 


Duration 13 to 24 Days. $56.25 Up 


HAMBURG 
AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell Street, San Francisco 
Ey 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louis 


General Steamship Agents 
Import and Export Merchants 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
GET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Freight Service Between PU 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 


Pier § Concord Bldg. 


Google 


Dodwell & Company, tta. 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 


Telephone: Kearny 2414 


and Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 


(The Osaka Mercantile S. 8. Co., Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884. FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connect- 
ing with Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 
new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 
15 knots speed. 


Chicago Maru... .dune 24th, 1913 


Canada Maru......July 8th, 1913 
Tacoma Maru... .July 22nd, 1913 
Panama Maru.....Aug. Sth, 1913 


To regular ports of call in Orient, including 
Manila. Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea 
and East Indian, ports and to Chinese and 
Korean ports and Vladivostock by its own line 
of connecting steamers from Japan. 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash, 


W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way. Seattle 


General Forwarding Agents 
Custcms Brokers 


CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV, CO., LTD. 


a tan NCOUVER 


VICTORIAN 
Vairfield Block 


Board of Trade 
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REVIEW 


Effective March 26th, 1913 


Sa PRINCE 
TRUNK i 


Leave Seattle, 

Wash., Midnight 

Sunday for Victoria, 

Vancouver, Prince Ru- 

pert, Stewart and Mas- 
sett, B. C. 


“5. 5. 
PRINCE 
RUPERT” 


Leave Seattle, 

Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for 
toria, Vancouver, 
Prince Rupert, Granby 
Bay and Queen Char- 


lotte Islands. 
ALTERNATE 


“Prince John” and “Prince Albert” 
Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. 
m, and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. 
for QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday. 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 
Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazel- 
ton, KB. C. (181 miles). Returning, leave New 
Hazelton Sunday and Thursday at 9:45 a. m., 
arriving Prince Rupert at 5:00 p. m. 


Grand Trunk Railway System 
(Double Track Route) 

Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 
ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars, 
H. GOODIER, C. P. & T. A. J. H. BURGIS, General Agent 

Phone Main 5700 Passenger Department 
City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines. 


Vic- 


MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


Passenger and Freight Service, San Francisco 
to Hawaiian Islands 
S. S. LURLINE, June 24th; S. S. WILHEL- 
MINA, July 2d; °S. 8S. ENTERPRISE, July 5th; 
S. 8S. HONOLULAN, July 9th. 


Freight Service, Puget Sound to Hawalian 


Islands 
*S. S. HYADES, July 5th; *S, S. HILONIAN, 


July 26th. 
*I’reight, cold storage aut mail; no 


passengera carried on SS. ENT TER- 
PRISE, 8.S. HYADES, $8.8. HILONIAN. 
Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, 
Hilo; LURLINE, Honolulu, Kahului; HONO- 
LULAN, Honolulu, Kahului; ENTERPRISE, 
Hilo direct; HYADES, HILONIAN, Honolulu, 
Kahului, Port Allen, Kaanapali and Hilo. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 
ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 


500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


Tonnage 350,000 
Tons 


Fleet 
Eighty-nine Vessels 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., 


nection for all points in the Orient, Europe and 


with all modern conveniences, 
to sail on June 17th 


to sail on July 1st 
Each 12,000 ‘Tons 


Ss. S. 
S. S. 


Japen ports and Shanghai, with direct con- 
Australia. First-class passenger steamers 


including wireless. 


to sail on July 15th 


S. S. “Tamba Maru” 
to sail on July 29th 


S. S. “Awa Maru” 
Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Fortnightly 


European Line 
Four Weekly 


Australian Line 
Bombay Line . Fortnightly 
Yokohama-Shanghai J.ine Semi-Weekly 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line...... Four Weekly 
Kobe-Vladivostock Line Three Weekly 


Weekly 

Twice a Month 

Kobe-Otaru Line ............. Every Three Days 
Hakodate-Korsakoff Line ....Five Times a Month 
Kobe-Calcutta Line Fortnightly 
Kobe-Keelung Line Twice a Month 


and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Northern Rail- 
way and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, Colman Building, Seattle 


For Rates 


Google 
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Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder. 


This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 
out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


Shackle Fitted Shackle Fitted 
t to Strap 


Hooks can _ be 


Block and::: © <a JAMES R. RAYMOND 


Bence tee Seay 8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 


AGENTS 
Detached C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 
Hook PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 


Nioore & Scott’s 
IMPROVED 


Hl ll P rf 
lasses, Pilot House Steam Steering Gears e 
(Single and Double Hand Wheel), Hoisting i 
Engines, Stationary Engines and Engines for 
Direct Attachment, 


Write for Catalog and Prices (Patents Pending) 


The Cheapest, Simplest and Only way 


DAKE to Burn liquid Oil under Marine boilers 


a No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary. 
" ga Absolutely Noiseless. Results Guaranteed, 
ifs Ve 4 

a \ We will defend at our expense any suit at law 


which may be instituted for infringement against 
use of our High Pressure Oil System. 


Grand Haven Moore & scott Iron Works 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SPEED’S THE THING 


When you hear wt in connection with a typewriter it means the 


UNDERWOOD 


IT’S THE WORLD’S CHAMPION FOR 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 


Holds ” Z 
every world’s record since tests began, “The Machine You Will Eventually Buy ; 


UNDERW 
siveriiaee TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Branches in All Principal Cities SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


ALMY oe BOILER 
TUBE 
Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler. 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 


W. W. McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent. Send for New Catalogue. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
66 West Marion St., Seattle, Wash, 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS | 


WALKER’S “CHERUB IL ” SHIP LOG 


PATENT 


The W heel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 
“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 


For Higher Speeds, Use Walker's Patent “Trident” or “Neptune” Ship-Log 


To Be Obtained Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 
Buoys 


Burn 


Continuously 


ANITOWOC MARINE BOILER 


“The Kind That Don’t Wear Out’? 


FROM 80 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Tlumination. Economical 
and Reliable in Operation. 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 


Adopted by the English, German, French, Rus- 
sian and United States Light House Depart- 
ments for Channel] and Harbor Lighting; over 
220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


OAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 


2 Rector Street, New York City 


Bowlers Designed and Constructed 


to Meet Government Requirements 
iA EIS EAA TELA LMA Sil Wise 


MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS CO. 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


FLCH & COMPANY =* 


Google 


Pacific Coast Agent, H. D. DONNELL, 922 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal, 


ipping & Commission Merchants 


New York Office: 244 California St., San Francisco 
Telephone Kearney 198 


138 Front Street 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


WHY 
BUY LEAD 


AT THE PRICE 
OF 


PACKING 2 


LONG SERVICE 
BECAUSE IT IS 
3 ALL HEAT 
RESISTING 


HOW LONG DOES THE LEAD 
IN PACKING LAST UNDER y 
MODERN STEAM PRESSURES 


? 


is the packing for true economy, because it does not weigh heavy, and 
its own lubricant makes it last and give long service. 


“PALMETTO” 
GREENE, TWEED & CO., Sole Manufacturers 


109 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK 
For Sale by LEWIS, ANDERSON, FOARD & CO., Seattle and Tacoma 


UNION IRON WORKS CO.’S 


OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


DAHL PATENTS 
Proved Beyond All Arugment to Be the 


Most Economical, Simple and Noiseless 


ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 


Steamers aggregating over 325,000 I. H. P. have been equipped with the system during the past two 


years. Among them are: 


WILHELMINA PRINOH GEORGE SONOMA 


MAVERICK ‘ RUPERT CITY OF P PRINCESS ALICE KODIAK DAVENPORT 
aA RUPE) ARA “4 ; cant te F ate 

PROTA. ADML, FARRAGUT PENNSYLVANIA i». Reebok: LEWIS LUCKENBACH BEAVER 
WATSON ASHTABULA SANTA RIT ‘“  BEATRICH ARROW _ ROSE OITY 
OLEUM CAPT. A. F. LUCAS SANT! * ‘“ ADELAIDH WM. CHATHAM WINDBER 
pt am EL SEGUNDO _ SANTA CRUZ “SOPHIA HENRY T. SCOTT | PORTLAND 
CORDOVA SEORGH. ROMA MAUN: ANNI A 
HON A Hooren foci OMS SENATOR BAILEY US Gov tua onuiuomsis ‘SIG. -BAROR 8 
COLU) COT ARAN ACIFIG SID 8. 0. BAR 
ERUHUING DAKOTAH FORPST'T. CROSBY —USTON” CALEDONIA ah a: 
ROMAN VRANTURA. sULLED SEL! CUKOD pet 
CONGRESS eee Lamaiin UNIMAK COWICHAN FN nove 
LYRA PLEIADES NA = SANTA CLARA LANSING _ PHT SON Aisa CURR 

8. GOV. DREDGE 1.8. GOV. DREDGE COLUSA NAVAJO 


CHESLAKEH 


MANUFACTURED BY 
UNION IRON WORKS CO., San Francisco Ne yeni uae 


Google 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., JULY, 1913 


" sherwood System of Ship Construction” 


Suitable for ALL TYPES of Vessels 
SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS for OIL STEAMERS 


Reduced Cost of 
Maintenance 


Increased Strength 


Increased Capacity 


for Bale Goods Reduced Vibration 


260 Steamers Built 
or Being Built 


Increased D. W. 
Carrying Capacity 
Representing Approx- 
imately One Million and 
a Quarter gross reg. tons 


Improved Ventilation 


For particulars apply to— 


wt J. W. ISHERWOOD, “28.2 
4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E. C. 
or to S. C. CHAMBERS & CO., 3, KING STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


General Agent 


Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Limited 
Switzerland Marine Insurance Co., Limited 
302 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


ee ee ee 
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> 
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FOR MARINE SERVICE USE 


a Goodrich # 
Hose Packing 


MARINE DECK HOSE SHEET PACKING 

SAND SUCKER HOSE SUPERHEAT PACKING 

DREDGE SUCTION HOSE GASKETS—ALL GRADES AND SHAPES 
STEAM HOSE DUCK PACKING—PUMP, PISTON 
WATER HOSE ; AND VALVE ROD 

FIRE HOSE ALSO—DREDGING SLEEVES AND 
HOSE COUPLING RUBBER FLOOR COVERING 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 
Akron, Ohio | 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


[Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
Commission Merchants, Shipping and General Agents 


Fire, Marine or Liability Iusurance of All Description 
AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd, 


The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 
Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes, Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, &¢. 


Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 


Google 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


| MARINE SPECIALTIES 


PACKING PIPE WORK § 


* Office & Store: 318-320 Ist Ave. So. E. I, Garrett, Pres, 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. T. S, Garrett, Sec. 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


Nelson Z. Graves 


Built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDERS OF 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, elther afloat or knocked down for sbipment. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Day Phone Main 1250 Night Phone hen, 1201 


The Olson = Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Inc. 


EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 


Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers. 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


84 Bell Street BOILER REPAIRS Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RAINIER BEER to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 


You will help us if you mention the Pacifile: Marine Review to our advertisers 


Google 
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A few EXAMPLES of 66 9 
the justly celebrated 
8-Day, HIGH-GRADE 


Beautiful Cases— Finished 


Bronze — Old Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular Hour 
and Half Hour, Sui abe 


for Finest Residences, 


Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 1 Tambour—Style 2 
Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., 


LOPS Ee to select from. Also many fine Models of 


Mahogany Cases. YNZ 


Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. A 
ee 
Very large variety. Sizes from 2144 to 12 Inches in Lael 


diameter of dials; cases in proportion, Prices fron 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


Presentation Purposes 


The “Ship's Bell” Clocks are especially desirabte for 
use ia fine Residences, Clubs, ete, Put up in 
attractive cases for uke on mantels, ete, 


te’ IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 
————_—_— 


Yacht-Wheel “Ship's Bell” Clock 


The Small “Ship's Bell” Clock tn The Large Bell Outside 
Cabin or Pilot House % %& Operated by the 


Small Clock 


\lso a great variety of mod- 
els in round and other cases, 
for use on YACHTS, ete., ete. 


“Special” Auto Clock 


(tnt Nothing Equals Tt 


\lso a jarge variety of other 

: iltractive models, mecungs 

SHIP'S practiotlty every r-quirement, 
practien! 

for uSe on dashboards, and 

MOTOR 


THE CHEESE, AU TOVWATIOC 


also for nse on 


YOU want th BEST? “ = 
ON SALE BY LARGEST: HIGH Chase Ree, CHELSEA” Clock Best in the World. 4 


+ 16 STATE ST; BOSTON, U.S.A. 
an Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast& Colorado 


he Pacific Marie 


CHELSEA CLOCK Co 
MORGAN & ALLEN, 60., 150 Post dt, § 


teview Wiiet 


s wulir advertisers 


Se 
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= 
'DO, YOU. WANT TO INCREASE your 
pump | efficiency, and at the same time 
- decrease cost nee up-keep? ? 


| — “Ideal Armored 
PUMP VALVES 


i 
it 
Will give you service that cannot be obtained 


Carels Freres 


GHENT, BELGIUM 


BUILDERS OF 


CARELS 


from rubber or composition valves. 


Positively Slippage 
cannot reduced to 
depress minimum 
between by 
bridges. perfect 
seating. 
DIESEL TYPE 
Unaffected . 
by liquids 
oe rashes Neatest 300 to 6, 000 1. P. 
quickly perfect 
| destroy of any 
vale United States Representative - 


dther 
valves. made, 


W.R. HAYNIE 


New York City 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 


Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 


192-198 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


30 Church St. 


Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steamers 
where economy, weight, accessibility, 
spaceé efficiency areof consideration 


H..B:* 
1 


Portland Fire Boat 
Rochelle 


S. Government adopted 
Ballin Boilers for the  sea-going 
dredge “P, S. Michie’ after its ex- 
perts had thoroughly investigated 
their construction and performances, 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 
Navigation Company. 


. P., 26380. Using only one boiler, 3860 


. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H 


H.. 8.5. Max. I; H,.P.,. 1323: 
- S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 
. 8. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 
Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 


. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. 
- S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers—-1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt in 


feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. P ortland, Ore. 


Will you do us the favor of mentioning the Pacific Marine Review to our advertisers? 


Google 
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CRAIG SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 


Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 


Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
MARINE MACHINE WORK ESPECIALLY SOLICITED 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearbora Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


Submarine Armor and How rapidly the readers of the 
Fiabe) PACIFIC MARINE 
a ag We Carry a Complete Stock of 
}_sg DRESSES, HOSE and REPAIR REVIEW 
Improved Bolt SUNDRIES. All Orders Filled Day 
Helmet Received. 2 
realize its increasing popularily. 
WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


7 Come on in and be one of our 
A. SCHRADER’S & SON, Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1844 SATISFIED 
32 Rose Street, New York ADVERTISERS 


It isn’t any trouble 


to mention the Paetfie Marine Review, and you do us a great deal of good 


Google 
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Scotch and Firebox 


Marine Boilers 
FOR: TUGS:AND: STEAMERS 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR RIVER 
STEAMERS. STATIONARY BOILERS FOR 
MODERN POWER PLANTS. 


Johnston Brothers 


Ferrysburg, Michigan 


Woolsey’s 
Copper “BEST” Paint 


’ Woolsey’s Copper 

The world’s BEST Paint is sold. in 
exere country for kot] 

on e bottoms of woo 

standard for the Vessels and’ boats of 

nds, 

H In Japan and other 
preservation of  .,Jn, Japan and other 
d have been paueated and 

put on home production 

wood under of paints, which is the 
t best restimponial we oan 
give as to its merits 

water and efficiency. 

About every paint 
manufacturer in this country at some time has 
made and put on the market a Copper Paint, but 
so far practically all, or nearly all of them, with- 
out any satisfactory results, and WOOLSEY’S 
COPPER “BEST” Paint continues to take the lead. 
It does just what the manufacturers claim for it 
and the price is kept at a minimum in comparison 


Commercial Boiler Works 
«. SEATTLE .:. 


J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 
Established 1887 


with cost. 

Woolsey’s copper Paints are sold at a lower price 
on the Pacific Coast than in any other place in the 
world, for the reason that we have no traveling 
men to pay in that territory and the amount saved 
in this way is deducted from our selling price and 
the consumers get the benefit. 

With these facts in view, there should be no in- 
ducement for vessel owners to experiment with 
unknown compounds and taking a chance of hav- 
ing their vessels’ bottoms eaten and destroyed by 
the Teredo worm and coated with barnacles, sea 
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THE UNIFICATION OF MARITIME LAW 


This pre-eminent problem in which every maritime 
nation is deeply interested and vitally concerned nat- 
urally calls for an international solution. It will be 
dealt with in comprehensive detail as well as in its 
full magnitude during the assemblage of technical 
committees of all maritime powers which will con- 
stitute the all-important maritime conference held dur- 
ing the early autumn in Great Britain’s capital, Lon- 
don. 

Technical committees consisting of the most com- 
petent men have been making painstaking studies for 
this purpose in Great Britain, Germany, France, Aus- 
tria, Italy, Norway, Spain, Holland, Sweden, Greece, 
etc. The United States of America is not lacking and, 
as I understand, the Secretary of Commerce is or- 
ganizing a committee which will include representa- 
tives of the American Society of Naval Architects and 
Marine Engineers, the American Society of Naval En- 
gineers and the technical schools which offer instruc- 
tion in naval architecture and marine engineering. 
The principal companies building ocean Passenger 
steamers are requested by the Secretary of Commerce 
to suggest names of those most competent to express 
the views of shipbuilders on this subject. The Ameri- 
can passenger ship owners on the Atlantic and on the 
Pacific have been asked to name those most competent 
to express their views. The Lake Carriers’ Association 
is invited to suggest a name that will carry authority 
throughout the marine interests of the Great Lakes. 
The maritime exchanges and chambers of commerce 
of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, 
Portland, Oregon, and Seattle have been requested to 
propose captains of trans-Atlantic and_ trans-Pacific 
ocean passenger steamers, respectively, in active serv- 
ice or retired, to serve on the committee. It is ex- 
pected that American shipowners on the Atlantic and 
Pacific will also agree upon representatives to voice 
their sentiments on the many subjects involved. 

It may thus be justly prognosticated that with such 
a representative body, the American nation will be 
fully guarded against any freak proposals made a year 
ago before the exalted body of the United States Sen- 
ate. One member of the Senate recommended the 
regulation of ocean navigation on railroad principles, 
the carrying of buoys on shipboard to mark the burial 
ground of ocean steamers, and he thought that pas- 
sengers could be saved in watertight compartments. 
However, 

“A man must serve apprentice to every trade 
Save, critics; they are already made.” 

Not even a “Cary” is thought of to serve on this 
committee, although the Hon. Wm. J. pretends to 
know all about bulkheads, but “The Helmsman to the 
wheel and the Cook to the foresheet.” 

The following sage prophecy of the late Sir William 
H. White is most significant and will unquestionably 
receive careful attention during this conference: 
“When calmer consideration of the subject becomes 
possible, it will be seen that the question of boat equip- 
ment, important as it undoubtedly is, must be treated 
as subordinate to that of eflicient watertight subdivi- 
sion. Possibly the time is approaching when ship- 
owners will concur in action by which such subdivi- 
sion shall be made the subject of legislation on lines 
to be agreed upon by the board of trade and them- 


selves. 
“In view of experience gained in connection with 
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legislation for the load line of merchants ships (which 
the PaciFic MARINE Review has for so long advocated 
for adoption under our flag), it is permissible to hope 
that if such action is taken it may be of an interna- 
tional character, and that arrangement would un- 
doubtedly be most advantageous if it could be made.” 

And eventually it will be made. 

This all paramount subject of ship construction of 
the present and the future, with which the classifica- 
tion and loadline of vessels is so intimately and im- 
peratively connected for the desired absolute safety, 
safety in spite of the possible fallibility of human 
judgment which cannot and should not be entirely 
eliminated, is unquestionably a problem which re- 
quires the best brains of any country to discuss in- 
telligently. 

Radiotelegraphy, efficiency of officers and crew, aids 
and perils of navigation, lifeboats, davits and fire pro- 
tection are some of the subjects which will follow in 
rotation and, I trust, for unification in law. How 
seriously the continental nations of Europe have taken 
to the idea of such unification has recently been 
proven at the well attended Maritime Law Conference 
at Copenhagen, where the law of affréightment and the 
insurance of eneniy goods were discussed, and while 

the latter subject may not be finally agreed upon be- 
' fore 1915, the evidence favoring international mari- 
time law of the future is stronger than anticipated. 

Quite apart from the London conference, there will 
be held next fall an International Conference on the 
Unification of Maritime Laws at Brussels, during 
which the question of liability of shipowners will be 
discussed. This problem of limitation of the liability 
of shipowners has taken large proportions in the 
minds of men here and abroad. In view of its in- 
creased importance, the United States will be repre- 
sented by men in possession of the highest legal at- 
tainments, consisting of the Hon. Henry Galbraith 
Ward, United States Circuit Judge of New York; the 
Hon. A. Y. Montague, of Richmond, Va.; Edwin W. 
Smith, Esq., of Pittsburg, Pa., and George Denegre, 
Esq., of New Orleans. 

There can be little doubt of the advantage to be 
gained by the creation of a real universal maritime 
code. The continental nations of Europe earnestly 
desire to call one into existence, and the United States 
should not hesitate to assist. The large merchant ma- 
rine of Great Britain, the general respect for her ship- 
ping laws and the admiration universally held for the 
administration of her Admiralty Court, would give the 
British shipowners and underwriters the greatest in- 
fluence if they would seriously exert themselves in 
carrying through the project of uniform maritime 
laws. This would undoubtedly become of incalculable 
value to the entire shipping world. 

While our own existing rules relative to the carriage 
of lifeboats have in the past been considered superior 
to those of Great Britain, it is nevertheless a well 
known and acknowledged fact that our navigation 
laws from almost every other aspect are much in- 
ferior to those of other nations. Obsolete and beyond 
redemption are these laws of ours. Our navigation 
code found its birthplace in the days of Solomon, and 
since then its cradle has remained unattended. But 
there is hope, and if we successfully unify with other 
nations there will be a glorious resurrection. 

I sincerely trust that some member of the United 
States committee will, with the permission of the 
Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of State, 
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propose the unification of the law for the measure- 
ment of vessels in the most adaptable way to solve a 
problem which in connection with the Panama Canal 
will become of intrinsic value. We have fixed the tolls 
at $1.20 per ton on merchants vessels carrying cargoes 
through the Canal, but on what measurement? Pre- 
sumably American; but no one has yet been informed. 
There exists the British, the American and the Danube 
measurement, the latter of which is in use on the 
Suez Canal. Let us adapt an international measure- 
ment for the use of the world’s great inter-oceanic 
highway in favor of every flag and every trade. 


THE U, S. CUSTOMS SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC 


Among the many changes which will take place on 
the Pacific Coast with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, no change from a commercial point of view, 
and to a certain extent from a shipping point of view, 
is more essential than the improvement of the United 
States Customs Service. 

It is a very well-known fact that New York is the 
distributing center for the finer classes of European 
merchandise for the entire United States and there- 
fore has, and necessarily so, a very excellent organiza- 
tion in the Customs Service. In order that the Pacific 
Coast may be properly benefited by the diversion of 
goods from European countries via the Panama Canal 
to San Francisco, as the future distributing center on 
this Coast, it becomes imperative that we should look 
in the future and make preparations for an organiza- 
tion which can take care of such diversion of foreign 
importation. ‘ 

In the study of this important subject, considerable 
information has been gathered. I find that while our 
merchants are strongly inclined to order their goods 
via the Canal, as the freights will be cheaper and the 
time of transit quicker, they are hesitating, owing to 
the fact that San Francisco has not a properly quali- 
fied staff of appraisers at its disposal. 

The many different classes of merchandise thus 
diverted from New York and brought from Europe 
via the Panama Canal in the future require very tech- 
nical knowledge in order that they may be properly 
valued for customs duties. Such materials as linens, 
laces, woolens, cloth, cotton goods, clothing, wines 
and innumberable other articles which, after the 
Canal is open, should all come direct to San Fran- 
cisco by water, will unquestionably continue to be 
distributed from New York unless qualified appraises 
are installed here. 

If the essential number of qualified appraisers are 
installed at this port, the merchants will carry large 
stocks in San Francisco and make this city “the dis- 
tributing center,” which it is destined to become as 
far east as Denver. This is a bright and promising 
feature and one of the many advantages of this porl 
as the New York of the Pacific. 

Many representatives of large foreign steamship 
lines which have long since made preparations and 
are here to study shipping conditions with a view te 
extending their old established routes and creating 
new ventures via the Panama Canal, justly consider 
this matter of vital importance both from a shipping 
as well as a shipper’s point of view. 

I wonder whether our Treasury Department is 10 
training the necessary number of appraisers to qualify 
for the requirements of the future. If not, they may 
find it difficult to draw on New York for a supply 
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which will prove advantageous to this Coast in time 
of need, as the East will unquestionably continue to 
be in want of the number of appraisers stationed at 
the metropolis of the Atlantic. 


THE U. S. IMMIGRATION SERVICE 


The Hon. Anthony J. Caminetti has succeeded one 
Hon. Daniel J. Keefe as Commissioner-General of Im- 
migration, under whose administration this import- 
ant branch of the Government has not been conducted 
as it should have been. 

While it is true that the ports on the Pacific have 
suffered perhaps less vividly than those of the Atlantic 
seaboard during the astonishingly extended period of 
service of the ex-Commissioner-General of Immigra- 
tion, it certainly is not due to the latter's business 
principle as an executive, but solely to the limited 
number of white immigrants who in the past have im- 
migrated to this Coast. Space does not permit us to 
dwell on the manner in which some of the Oriental 
influx is handled. “Fairplay,” a monthly review pub- 
lished in New York, states in its June issue: 

“Lately in the enforcement of our immigration laws, 
there has been too much playing to the galleries, and it 
is regrettable that there are so many men of the Keefe 
type in the immigration service, namely, semi-illiter- 
ates and bullies who enjoy themselves by treating in- 
coming aliens worse than cattle. 

“Many immigration officials are labor union men, 
which by no mcans should be construed as detrimental 
to the service; but some of them believe that they have 
a sacred duty to perform by keeping out as many 
alien laborers as possible, and if perchance they can- 
not have the alien deported, they at least find satis- 
faction in harrassing him as much as possible; they 
detain him on flimsy pretexts, make him a quasi pris- 
oner, and are instrumental in making his relatives 
lose time, spend money and, in many instances, cause 
the most terrible anguish and sufferings to the im- 
migrant and his relatives.” 

This is only too sadly true! 

The newly-appointed Commissioner-General is con- 
sidered a man of broad views, who, we have all reason 
to believe, will see that the immigration laws are ad- 
ministered without fear or favor on clean and honest 
business principles. We sincerely trust when the 
time arrives that our Coast is favored with the desired 
large influx of immigration, the class of immigrant we 
need and the alien we shall be glad to welcome to our 
shores, that the number of immigration officers will 
not be lacking and will be void of the bully of the 
Keefe type. 

Mr. Caminetti, a former State Senator of Cali- 

fornia, knows this Coast, is aware of its future and 
will unquestionably give the Pacific States an immigra- 
tion service. which will leave nothing to be desired in 
boint of treatment of the individual immigrant and in 
facilities favorable to the shipping interests. 
‘ Another point in this connection is that, not only 
in San Francisco but other Coast ports, the large num- 
ber of immigrants which can be brought via the Canal 
will require far more up-to-date arrangements for 
their examination than any port on the Coast has at 
Present. In other words, what is wanted in a large 
port like San Francisco is an Ellis Island, New York, 
On a small scale. 
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A DESPERATE BUT VAIN EFFORT 


We congratulate the people of Seattle on the un- 
common common sense they displayed during the 
special election on June 17 when matters pertaining 
to the Port District and the number of Commissioners 
to be maintained in the future were decided upon. 

The harbor pirates, consisting of men representing 
dominating corporations and specially and selfishly 
interested individuals, have struggled in vain to the 
last, trying, as it were, to create a tornado of sand to 
blind the eyes of the people—but it has aJl come to 
naught. 

We delight in the recommendation and prognostica- 
tion made in our June issue with regard to the Seattle 
Port Election. The voter has now decided, the con- 
troversy is settled, the port is to be controlled by the 
people and the number of commissioners, consisting 
of three, are to be allowed to continue their work in 
the future without any further wrangling on the part 
of some of their “non-competent advisors.” 

The Port Commission will at once proceed with 
work under the general plans in mind prior to the 
election. It has already opened bids and will .soon 
award a contract for all the creosoted piling required. 
The surveys are complete, as are also the Commis- 
sion’s appraiscments of lands, and nothing but the 
condition of the bond market stands in the way of 


rapid progress. 


LET “REFORM” ENTER 


Experience has repeatedly shown that many of the 
rules framed by the Steamboat Inspection Service have 
been found full of inconsistencies, errors and inequali- 
ties, and this fact has on various occasions formed 
the chicf argument of many who have clamored, and 
justly so, for the repeal of existing rules and the en- 
actment of new ones. 

This statement will apply to the chapter of section 
6, rule HII, General Rules and Regulations prescribed 
by the Board of Supervising Inspectors, in connection 
with motor boats, of which mention is made else- 
where in this issue, and will also apply to coming 
new chapters until we have reformed our methods of 
reconstructing and revising our Steamboat Inspection 
Rules by everlasting amendments. 

So long as our methods continue to be hopelessly 
wrong and inadequate it is useless to expect that any 
rule, however sound and acceptable to the country in 
principle, will be sound and correct in detail and 
therefore assured of general and lasting acceptance 

The defect in our method is the attempt to deter- 
mine a vast number of facts, a knowledge which is 
essential to intelligent law making, by means of hear- 
ings, however prolonged, of boards or committees 
composed of men having many other duties to fulfill. 
Many of the individual members of these boards or 
committees are not in possession of the essential tech- 
nical training and experience, and all of them are 
under the necessity of reaching conclusions within a 
short time limit upon questions affecting at times 
many vast and various industries of the Nation. 

Other maritime powers have long since recognized 
the utter inadequacy of this method and have substi- 
tuted for it the modern system of continuous research 
by a permanent staff of trained and competent ex- 
perts, the fruits of whose work are available to any 
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law-making body and are utilized as the foundation 
for all legislation or rule-making of any department 
so empowered. 

In a previous issue of this publication when treat- 
ing on a similar subject, I took occasion to state: “The 
creation of a department of experts upon whose ex- 
perience, word and skill the United States Government 
could absolutely rely is still sadly wanting. Fair and 
just recommendations could be made, protecting the 
travelling public, the maligned shipowner, those who 
follow the sea professionally and all other allied in- 
terests and industries in water-borne commerce.” 

Let “reform” enter and set in motion an effective 
Government agency for conducting the vast and con- 
stantly increasing amount of technical and practical 
work involved in gathering, analyzing and compiling 
the information needed for the guidance of all in- 
telligent law-making. 


THE “MANCHURIA’S” SKIPPER, HIS OFFICERS 
AND CREW 


I can hear praises sung of Captain Dixon, officers 
and crew of the S. S. “Manchuria,” in the chorus of 
which the Paciric Martine Review heartily joins. 
The rescued men of the schooner “San Santiago” 
and the rescued officers and. crew of the wrecked 
Swedish steamer “Nippon” have all reasons to long 
remember the timely arrival of the Pacific Mail liner 
under its capable commander at the scenes of their 
distress. 

This reflects great credit on those on board the 
S. S. “Manchuria” engaged in this noble work, but 
above all on its modest commander, who displayed 
excellent skill, sound judgment and rare seamanship, 
particularly so in the hazardous rescue of the “San 
Santiago’s crew, the report of which is mentioned 
elsewhere in this publication. 

“You know what the typhoon season is in the 
Orient; there are always lives to save,” is the modest 
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exclamation of the Manchuria’s skipper when re- 
quested to relate the notable incident, the successful 
accomplishment of which stands to his credit. Captain 
Dixon belongs to the type of sailors who received 
their carly training on board the now almost vanished 
square riggers. Many of us look back with particular 
pride to this thorough training which truly inspires 
affection, intensifies professional enthusiasm and cre- 
ates such modesty as Captain Dixon possesses. 

The skipper speaks enthusiastically of his Chinese 
crew, the appreciation of which finds a ready echo 
in those who know their worth. Despised as thesc 
Chinese are by our petty politicians, who in ignor- 
ance and under the mantle of false pride and doubtful 
patriotism pretentiously proclaim their opposition, 
and without any sound reasoning, to the employment 
of such capable crews. Many of our skippers active 
in the Oriental service would not care to continue in 
their profession if a pernicious law system should for- 
bid the employment of those Asiatics who possess 
every quality anent sailor, fireman and waiter, making 
the operation of American steamers under our exist- 
ing antagonistic law system, in competition with fa- 
vored rivals under foreign flags, possible. 

Under the efficient leadership of such a captain 
and officers, the so despised Oriental receives every 
human treatment, in return for which these Chinese 
give indeed most satisfactory service, become part and 
parcel of the system of essential discipline on ship- 
board and are ever ready in time of need to jeopard- 
ize, if necessary, their lives in the rescue of others. 
The Chinese are professional sailors, born and raised 
on the water, and their boatmanship in all weather 
conditions is hard to beat. 


With such a capable skipper, officers and crew, the 
Pacific Mail Liner “Manchuria” has justly won laurels, 
and the prompt and notable action of this vessel’s 
commander shines forth as a splendid example of 
seamanship under our flag which is, unfortunately, so 
seldom seen in the off-shore trade. 


THE ISHERWOOD SYSTEM OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND ITS 
PHENOMENAL SUCCESS 


INCE two hundred and sixty vessels, approaching 
S one million and a quarter gross register tons, have 
been built or are now under construction, the Isher- 
wood method has so obviously met with phemonenal 
success that this excellent system of ship construction 
is well worth reviewing. 

In the Isherwood system of construction the trans- 
verse frames and beams are fitted at widely-spaced 
intervals, the general practice, so far, having estab- 
lished this at about 12 feet. These structures form 
complete transverse belts around the ship. They are 
directly riveted to the shell plating and deck of the 
vessel, and are made of not less strength than the 
number of transverse frames that are fitted in ordin- 
ary vessels for a corresponding length of ship. These 
strong transverse girder frames are slotted around 
their outer edges, in order to admit of continuous 
longitudinal stiffeners being fitted, not only at the 
decks, but on the sides, bottom and tank top. 

The fitting of these longitudinal stiffeners directly 
on to the plating prevents damage to the decks through 
buckling, Which has been sustained in vessels of the 
ordinary construction which have had no fore and aft 
support to the plating in between the transverse 
beams. In vessels with double bottoms transverse 
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floor plates are fitted intermediate to those at the 
sides and decks of the vessel. These intermediates 
enable sectional materials, such as bulb angles, being 
utilized as longitudinals both at the tank top and on 
the outside plating, thereby providing a double-bottom 
construction which is much more ready of access than 
one built on the ordinary system. 

Some advantages of the system are: 

Greatly increased longiludinal strength and the pre- 
vention of deck damage through buckling, owing l 
the support given to the plating by the fitting of con- 
tinuous longitudinals. 

Reduced cost of maintenance due to all parts of 
the structure being readily accessible. 

Increased capacity for bale goods and for bulky 
cargoes on account of the floor being carried flat to 
the side of the vessel and the absence of beam knees 
between the widely-spaced transverses. 

Increased deadweight carrying capacity without a 
ditional cost to the owners of the vessel. This is 
portant, as the additional deadweight is gained wilh- 
out increasing the draught of the ship. The saving 1 
weight of material has been effected by dispensiné 
with beam knees, a number of bilge brackets, tank 
knees, packing and many transverse connections 
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CONSTRUCTIONAL VIEW OF 


which are necessary in vessels of the ordinary con- 
struction. 

If the additional deadweight capacity is not re- 
quired, advantage of the saving in weight might be 
taken in producing a finer model, and so provide a 
vessel easier to drive and, therefore, more economical 
in the matter of fuel consumption, and, at the same 
time, provide for the same cargo capacity in propor- 
tion to the deadweight of the steamer. 

Limber space can be recovered and _ utilized for 
water ballast when desired, and without the objection- 
able obstruction caused by the fitting of frame brackets 
as in the ordinary type of vessel when the tank top 
is carried out flat to the side of the ship. 

Reduction of vibration owing to the continuous fore 
and aft support given to the plating of the structure. 

There are few pillars required in the holds, it being 
only necessary, except in the case of a vessel with 
great beam, to fit pillars at the center line at each of 
the transverse beams. This gives a spacing of about 
12 feet, and provides an admirable arrangement in 
Steamers in which large unobstructed spaces are re- 
quired for handling and stowing large and bulky 
goods. 

The hatchway pillars, which in some cases have 
been fitted at the widely-spaced transverses abreast 
the hatchways, can be readily dispensed with if de- 
sired by the owner when the design is determined 
upon, and this can be done without the “extra” re- 
quired in vessels of the ordinary construction. 

. Improved ventilation due to the longitudinals form- 
Ing fore and aft air courses. This has been strikingly 
brought home in the case of two Isherwood vessels 
employed in the River Plate trade, where there has 
not been a particle of sweat damage in these vessels 
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CONSTRUCTION 


when carrying grain either in bags or in bulk. This 
matter of ventilation will be found of great value for 
vessels engaged in the rice-carrying trade. 

The system is particularly advantageous when ap- 
plied to the construction of vessels designed for carry- 
ing oil or other liquid cargoes in bulk. The simplicity 
and ease of ereclion and construction permits of con- 
siderably more hydraulic riveting being done on the 
ground, and most of the inside riveting, caulking and 
general finishing off can be done to a much greater 
extent before the outside plating is fitted, or whilst it 
is being filted. 

The system has met with great success, and has 
been adopted by many prominent shipowners; and al- 
though the first steamer has only been at sea for four 
vears there are now 248 vessels built or building. 
The dimensions of these vessels range from 170 feet 
to 530 feet for sea-going ships. Two vessels of the 
latter length have now been built, one of which, the 
Lamport & Holt liner “Vestris,” has two decks exclu- 
sively for passenger accommodation. Several ore- 
carrying steamers, up to 600 feet long, have now been 
constructed for trading on the Great Lakes of America. 
These vessels have been classed 100A1 at Lloyd’s “For 
service on the Great Lakes.” 

In the construction of oil-tank vessels the system 
stands pre-eminent, and, up to the present, no fewer 
than eighty-six vessels of this type have been built, 
or are being built, aggregating about 456,744 gross reg- 
ister tons, and included in this number are twelve 
steamers, each to carry 15,000 tons, and several to 
carry 10,000 tons deadweight. 

The method of construction has the approval of 
Lloyd’s Register of British and Foreign Shipping, Bu- 
reau Veritas International Register, British Corpora- 
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tion for the Survey and Registry of Shipping, Norske 
Verilas, Germainischer Lloyd, and American Bureau. 

Relative to the two fast colliers of 13,000 tons dead- 
weight which have been constructed at Sparrow’s 
Point for the United States Government, it is interest- 
ing to note that the first of these, the “Orion,” was 
built by the Maryland Steel Company in record time. 
The vessel is 536 feet long and was launched in a 
little over five months after laying the keel. On the 
trials of the “Orion” a striking feature was particu- 
larly noticed. The deflection due to the load was 71 
per cent less than on the collier “Neptune” (a vessel 


built on the transverse system), under- similar condi- 
tions. The deflection taken from the above percent- 
age was the maximum in both ships, and was taken 
at the same point. The load on both ships at the 
time the deflection was read was 12,500 tons of coal, 
120 tons of feed water and 130 tons of stores. This 
is a striking illustration of the increased strength of 
Isherwood ships, and in addition to this. advantage 
there was a further substantial advantage, inasmuch 
xs the deadweight was carried in the Isherwoad vessel 
on 26 foot 10% inch draft, as compared with 27 foot 
7% inch draft for the vessel on the ordinary system. 
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THE HEAVY HOW ANCHOR OF THE 8S, S. “IMPERATOR” 


THE S.S. “IMPERATOR” 


The new giantess of the Hamburg-American Line 
arrived on her maiden voyage at New York on June 
19 and has since sailed eastbound with a full passen- 
ger list. This fine vessel is indeed an amazing won- 
der of naval architecture in many other respects than 
to its size, and more than conforms in every detail 
to the laws governing shipbuilding and equipment of 
ships both in the United States and in Europe. This 
bespeaks well of the German nation and its ever- 
increasing merchant marine, of which this now largest 
and most perfected product of shipbuilding enterprise 
has become. an active member. On this occasion we 
again give the “Imperator’s” dimensions: Length over 
all, 919 feet; breadth, 98 feet; depth, 62 feet, with an 
approximate registered tonnage of 52,000 tons; sea 
speed, 22% knots. She is manned by a crew of 1,180 
specially selected for their long service on other ships 
of the company. 


Digitized by Gor gle 


The “Imperator” has been constructed with sixteen 
steel bulkheads, forming in all thirty-six water-tight 
compartments. These are still further subdivided by 
the steel decks, giving the ship a cellular construction 
throughout. ‘The bulk heads have been carried to the 
level of the second deck, high above the water-line. 
Each compartment has been completely flooded with 
water to test its efficiency under extreme conditions. 
The bulkheads are fitted with Dorrscher doors and 
closing appliances operated hydraulically from the 
commander's bridge, while a second appliance oper 
ated from the upper deck is held in reserve. 

The “Imperator” carries eighty-three large life boats 
of the most approved type, accommodating every one 
on board. Two of these are high-powered motor 
boats, capable of towing the others. The motor boats 
are equipped with wireless telegraph working over 
200 miles. Many of these boats are carried om the 
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upper deck between the funnels, and may be lowered 
by special cranes to either side of the boat. The ap- 
paratus employed for handling all these boats is of 
the newest type, making it possible to lower a boat 
from an upper deck in a few seconds. The safety 
equipment also includes the necessary life belts for 
everybody and illuminated life buoys. The efficiency 
of all apparatus is assured by frequent drills and rigid 
discipline. 


Digitized by Goc gle 


THE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


The “Imperator” has a commander, an executive 
captain and three watch captains, one in special 
charge of navigation and another of the safety condi- 
lions, assisted by seven officers. The engineering de- 
partment is directed by one chief engineer, three first 
engineers as watch engineers, and a staff of twenty- 
five engineers and electricians. The health of the pas- 
sengers and crew is cared for by three physicians and 
two medical assistants. The highly complicated life 
of the great ship requires the services of a paymaster 
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and three assistants, a storekeeper, provision superin- 
tendent and five provision overseers, three baggage 
masters, a superintendent of materials, three teleg- 
raphers, two telephone operators, four barbers, a hair 
dresser, three printers, a cabinet maker, a tailor, four 
elevator operators and a gardener. 


No hotel on either side of the Atlantic offers its 
guests so great a choice of dining rooms, ball rooms, 
winter gardens and palm rooms, grill rooms, smoking 
rooms, gymnasiums, roof: gardens, public baths and 
luxurious lounges. The leading decorators of Europe 
have been entrusted with the decorations of the “Im- 
perator’s” cabins, and each is a masterpiece in its in- 
dividual style. The great size of the “Imperator” 
has made it possible to give her some of the most 
spacious rooms ever enjoyed on shipboard. The main 
lounge, which may be converted into a ball room, is 
hung with Goblin tapestries and equipped with a prac- 
tical stage for theatrical performances. An unusual 
amount of space has been set aside for an elaborate 
winter garden with a wealth of tropical vegetation. 
There is a running track, an elaborate Roman bath 
and swimming pool, and a variety of Russian, min- 
eral and electric baths with skilled attendants, a 
florist, candy and book shop, a public stenographer, 
a photographic dark room, electric elevators, and 
every conceivable appointment to assure luxury and 
variety throughout the Atlantic crossing. 


The wireless telegraph equipment of the “Imper- 
ator” is sufficiently powerful to work over a range of 
1,500 sea miles. The ship has two reserve antenni 
and two receiving instruments for long and short 
waves, designed for news service and rescue work. 
The station is directed by three expert operators, one 
of whom will always be at the key. 


The “Imperator” is propelled by mammoth quad- 
ruple turbine engines developing 62,000 horsepower. 
She has four winged screws of turbadium bronze, 
measuring more than five metres in diameter, which 
turn at a normal speed of 185 revolutions per minute. 
The machinery for reversing the engines is especially 
efficient, enabling her commander to direct her move- 
ments more quickly than that of ships of far less 
tonnage. The backward moving power of all the 
reverse turbines is about 35,000 horsepower. The 
ship has four furnace roms which are divided into 
watertight compartments by transverse and _ longitu- 
dinal bulkheads. 


The vessel carries five great anchors. The main 
anchor weighs 26,455 pounds, her two bow anchors 
17,636 pounds, a fourth 11,463 pounds and her warp 
anchor 4,960 pounds. 


It has been announced at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard that $205,000 has been saved in the construction 
of the collier “Jupiter.” This amount is to be turned 
back to the Government as soon as the auxiliary is 
accepted in July. Only $1,200,000 was set aside for the 
construction of this vessel, the largest ever built in a 
navy yard on the Pacific Coast. 


Foreign ships, arriving in San Francisco Bay after 
sundown, are not allowed to dock at present. It is 
hoped that the Department of Public Health in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will soon allow foreign vessels to pass 
quarantine after sundown. 


Google 


ANOTHER RECORD YEAR FOR LLOYD'S REGISTER 


Lloyds made a record during the last two years jas 
far as shipbuilding is concerned. During 1912, 


-Lioyd’s Register classed the record total of 1,403,000 


tons, and the total amount of shipping classed during 


.the existence of the society exceeds forty-two and a 


half million tons. 

Everything from a ten-ton yacht to a vessel of the 
size of the “Aquitania” is now included in the extgn- 
sive range of work carried on by Lloyd’s, and Lloy@'s 
surveyors show really remarkable efficiency. | 

Practically the whole of the immense tonnage (over 
400,000 tons) of “tank” vessels now building on can- 
tract in Great Britain and abroad and vessels on the 
Isherwood system of longitudinal framing, are for 
this suciety’s classification. There are also building 
under the society’s survey a large number of see 
to be flited with internal combustion engines. ' 

The society’s surveying staff now numbers 347 str- 
veyors, 276 of whom are exclusive salaried officers of 
Lloyd’s Register, 79 of them being stationed at leading 
shipping ports other than those of Great Britain. | 

There exists every indication of making this digni- 
fied and efficient bureau in the future an international 
bureau, which indeed would be a blessing to ship con- 


struction, classification and assignment of freeboard 
in the United States of America. ! 


NEW CONTRACTS AWARDED TO THE SEATTLE 
CONSTRUCTION AND DRYDOCK COMPANY 


The contract for the construction of the United 
States submarine tender “Bushnell” has been awarded 
to the Seattle Construction and Drydock Company at 
a cost of approximately $1,000,000, with contract date 
for completion in twenty-one months. This vessel is 
intended as a repair and supply tender for the sub- 
marines on the Pacific Coast, which fleet will then 
be more independent of a home station, both in re- 
gards to necessary repairs as well as the supply 
of fuel, etc. This will greatly facilitate the cruising 
radius of the submarines. The “Bushnell” will be of 
the single-screw type driven by turbine engines, and 
her displacement is reported at approximately::2,500 
tons. : 

In addition to the above, the Seattle Construction 
and Drydock Company has been awarded a contract 


for nine steel coal barges for the Navy Yard,’ Pugel 
Sound, Washington. eee a 


fot cote og 
SUCTION DREDGE “DUWAMISH"” LAUNCHED 
The hydraulic suction dredge “Duwamish”? as 
recently launched from the yards of the Drummond 
Lighterage Company, Seattle. eas 
This vessel, capable of dredging to a depth! of 
twenty-four feet, has been built for use in.-the ‘1 
provement of the Duwamish waterway and willicost. 
when machinery installation is completed, in: the 
neighborhood of $142,000. eroe 
The “Duwamish” is 132 feet long, 40 feet beam, has 
a depth of 11 feet and is guaranteed to handle 400 
cubic yards an hour. The dredge was built under the 
supervision of Mr. J. B. C. Lockwood, its designety 
who is supervising engineer of the port of Portland. 
Mr. Frank Swanberg and Mr. J. L. Gibson of the Ma- 


rine Pipe and Machine Works, Seattle, will install 
the machinery. 
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‘ ENGINES OF §, §S, 
The S. S. “Congress” 


‘The engines are expected to develop 7,400 horsepower at from 84 to 88 revolutions. 
‘ten“boilérs of the Scotch marine type working at 180 pounds pressure. 


A> . 
a: LALA - 7 


“CONGRESS,” NEW STEAMER FOR PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 
is fitted with two sets of triple expansion engines 2814” x 4614” x 78” x 54” stroke. 


Steam is supplied by 
The S. S. “Congress,” description 


of which appeared in our last issue, will be a very valuable addition to the present fleet of the Pacific 


Coast Steamship ‘Company. 


five days, the “Congress” will be even more popular than the “President” and “Governor,” 


There is liltle doubt that upon her arrival on this Coast in from sixty to seventy- 


which ships are 


much appreciated by the travelling public on the Seattle, San Francisco and Los Angeles route of the Pacific 


Coast Steamship Company. 
eT Re Yes 


NEW: C, PLR. STEAMER NEARING COMPLETION 
Pitdsany -& fof 

The steamer “Princess Maquinna,” owned by the 
(: Pu'R.; which is to succeed the old steamer “Tees” 
omithe‘run to ports on the West Coast of Vancouver 
Island, will soon be ready for her trials. The “Ma- 
quinna’ is a modern and thoroughly up-to-date ves- 
sel, built by the B. C. Marine Railway Co. of Esqui- 
malt, B. C. Her addition to the service will open up 
to the tourist a most interesting voyage, or series of 
voyages, touching many out-of-the-way places that are 
not seen by the ordinary traveller. The whaling sta- 
tions themselves are interesting points for those un- 
acquainted with this great industry. The a 
pupasany will probably have her trial trip early 
uly, 


» Google 


The Victoria, B. C., Board of Trade is seeking to 
effect a better freight service with the growing mar- 
kets of the North, At present boats running direct are 
few and far between and the Board hopes to be able 
to find a solution for the problem. 


A large gentleman was alone occupying a seat in a 
railway car. A Jew came and looked at the seat, but 
its occupant did not move. After some minutes the 
occupant of the seat said to the Jew, “You stand there 
and look at me as if you were going to eat me.” “Oh, 
he other, “my religion does not permit me 

Iam a Jew.”—Western Woman's Outlook. 


’ 


no,” said 
to eat you. 
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UNION IRON WORKS CO.’S 


OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


DAHL PATENTS 


Proved Beyond All 


Arguments to Be the 


Most Economical, Simple and Noiseless 


ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 


Steamers aggregating over 325,000 J. H. P. have been equipped with 


the system during the past two 


years. Among them are: 


WILHELMINA PRINCE GRORGE SONOMA 
se RUPE! 


MAVERICK 


RT CITY OF PARA 


ADML, FARRAGUT PENNSYLVANIA 


ATLAS 


ASHTABULA 
OLEUM . 


ASUNCION 
LEELANAW 
KILAUEA 


AZTEO 

SANTA RITA 
SANTA MARIA 
SANTA CRUZ 


) MA 
CORDOVA GEORGH LOOMIS SENATOR BAILEY 


JOHN A. HOOPER EOCENE 
COLUMBIA DAKOTAH 
FRUHLING MASTADON 
ROMAN VENTURA 


BARAMBA 

FOREST T. CROSBY 
BULLEN 

UNIMAK 


CONGRESS SANTA CATALINA SANTA CLARA LANSING PRINOB ALBERT 
Uv. 8. GOV. DREDGE 


LYRA PLEIADES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Agent, JOHN T. GREANY 
UNION IRON WORKS CO., San Francisco aes : 


PRINCESS ALICE KODIAK 
ee MAY LEWIS LUCKENBACH 

GRACE DOLLAR 
ARROW 
WM. CHATHAM 
HENRY T. SCOTT 
AROLINE 
BRITANNIA 

MAUNA LOA CALIFORNIA 

U. 8. GOV. TUG OHBLOHSIN 

PAOIFIO CALEDONIA 

UNION YUKON 


SELMA POINT GRAY 
COWICHAN ALBION 


U. 8. GOV. DREDGE COLUSA 
SHESLAKER 


PIER 2, SEATTLE 


It’s Permanent 


THE lasting qualities of 
BITURINE have been 
proven by seven years of 


service on Mile Rock Light 
House. 


Our Price Is Now Right 


—— —— 


a GATE, SAN FRANCISCO 


ENAMELED FOR U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT 1906 WITH BITURINE 


Let us cut your paint bills and prevent chip- 
ping and sealing. Purchase Biturine outright 
or contract with experts for applying. Agents 
throughout the world. 


Biturine Co. of America, Inc 
Agents United States, Canada and Mexico 


24 CALIFORNIA STREET 
San Francisco 


Phone Kearny 4478 


Will you do us the favor of mentioning the Pacific Marine Review to our advertisers? 


Google 
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Ss. S. “TACOMA” ON TRIAL TRIP 


The S. S. “Tacoma,” built by the Seattle Construction and Drydock Company for the Inland Naviga- 
tion Company’s Seattle-Tacoma service, made a speed of 20.78 knots on her trial trip. Joshua Green, presi- 


dent of the Inland Navigation Company, writes the following to the PaciFic MARINE REVIEW: 
“The ‘Tacoma’ is the fastest single propeller in the world, as far as we are able to learn, and promises 


to operate on a very economical fuel consumption. 


This vessel commenced services on the Seattle-Tacoma route June 21. 


The S. S. ‘Tacoma’ is equipped with Ballin Water-tube 


We are thoroughly satis- 


Boilers. 
fied with her performance and only hope that the business on the route will be equal to the expense of op- 


erating boats of her class.” 


LARGE CONTRACT AWARDED UNION IRON WORKS 
COMPANY 


The Union Iron Works is receiving congratulations 
from all sources on the large contract recently re- 
ceived from the Associated Oil Company for the con- 
struction of a large oil-tanker which is to cost in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000. 

This is to be the largest oil-tanker flying the Ameri- 
can flag, and we rejoice that this contract has been 
placed with a Pacific Coast builder. 

The general dimensions of this vessel are: Length, 
410 feet; beam, 55 feet 3 inches, and approximate 
depth 27 feet. The vessel will have one set of triple- 
expansion reciprocating engines and four Scotch ma- 
and the necessary auxiliary and pumping machinery. 
rine boilers capable of developing 3,500 horsepower, 
The contract speed is 10 knots. She will be built of 
steel on the Isherwood system, longitudinal frame, and 
will carry approximately 62,000 barrels of oil. Con- 
tract calls for delivery in thirteen months, and the 
Union Iron Works Company has all reason to expect 
to deliver same in that time. : 

This vessel will have eighteen tanks for oil. Double 
bottoms will be built under the forward hold and the 
engines. All wooden decks will be of teakwood and 
the officers’ cabins will be finished in mahogany. Am- 
ple quarters will house the crew of forty-one carried 
while in service. 

The construction is under Lloyd’s special survey 
and the vessel will be classed as 100A1. The latest 
safety devices, such as wireless and submarine signall- 
ng apparatus are planned. The steamer was designed 
by F, J. Trist, constructor for the Associated Oil Com- 
pany. All the material for hull, boilers and machinery 
will be made on the Pacific Coast. 

The Union Iron Works Company have several 
dredges under construction at the present time. They 
are also building three submarines, which are from 
75 per cent to 90 per cent completed. 


Google 


SHIPBUILDING IN JAPAN 


The marked development in the art of shipbuilding, 
as well as in the provision of naval arsenals and other 
dockyards, is stated by the Kobe Chamber of Com- 
merce to be the result of the constant encouragement 
given by the Japanese Government for the construc- 
tion of warships and other vessels at home. The 
Imperial Navy has therefore decided to construct 
at home, besides the “Fuso” and three other sister 
ships of 20,000 to 30,000 tons already built at Kure 
and Yokosuka, three battleships of the same size, 
namely the “Hiei,” “Haruna” and “Kirishima,” the 
warships now building abroad being only the “Kongo” 
and a few destroyers and submarine boats. 

So far as the construction of merchant ships is 
concerned, however, the condition of the dockyards 
in Japan does not enable her to adhere entirely to 
the policy of constructing ships at home, the vessels 
building abroad for the Nippon Yusen Kaisha alone 
numbering four, with a total of 23,700 gross tons, 
namely the “Tottori Maru” of 6,500 tons, the “Toku-, 
shima Maru” of 6,500 tons, the “Penang Maru” of 
5,500 tons and the “Rangoon Maru” of 5,200 tons. But 
the tendency is nevertheless towards a steady de- 
velopment in the home construction of vessels on 
account of the Government subsidies as well as other 
encouragement constantly afforded by the authorities 
concerned. ‘The vessels now building in the domestic 
dockyards number eight in all, with a gross tonnage 
of 77,100 tons, as detailed in the following table: 


Dockyards. ricer ao 
Mitsubishi ¢,.064.05s0nqeoe4see-deh syne “Fushimi” 11,900 
Mitsubishi.................... “Suwa” 11,900 
Mitsubishi... 5....0200+ sense eeres “Katori” 10,500 
Mitsubisbii..ins ccsccsce/seieis se eatcees “Anyo” 9,400 
Kawasaki ick fo sie ih aeeeads s “Yasaka” 11,900 
RaW asSaki 5 steis 00s shag osttveielsases “Kashima” 10,500 
Kawasaki 23 33.j..2000s%5200%8% “Yamashiro 3,500 
Kawasaki ........-+-..000000, “Sakaki” 3,500 
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THIRTY-SIX HOURS UNDER WATER—A SUBMARINE PROPELLED BY 


GASOLINE ENGINES 


WHILE SUBMERGED 


By CHARLTON LAWRENCE EDHOLM in “Scientific American” 


Last week the newspapers contained telegraphic 
dispatches sent directly from a craft at the bottom of 
Long Beach Harbor, California. The vessel was a sub- 
marine that was endeavoring to establish a world’s 
record for submergence by staying down thirty-six 
hours as against the record then held by the “Octopus,” 
which in 1907 remained under water twenty-four 
hours. 
day and promptly at 5 P. M. Tuesday rose to the sur- 
face with its new endurance record. It contained a 
crew of six men, who were not in the least affected 
by their long imprisonment. Throughout the test 
they were able to communicate with the outside world 
by means of a cable. 

The submarine is a seventy-five-foot craft with 7.5- 
foot beam and weighs forty-three tons. It differs 
materially from the more familiar types, the most 
striking innovation being the position of the propellers 
near the bow. It is claimed that by thus pulling in- 
stead of pushing the vessel through the water the ten- 
dency to dive too abruptly is eliminated. 


CONSTRUCTING THE HULL 


SUBMARINE 

The inventor is John M. Cage, who has been study- 
ing the building of submarines for many years and be- 
lieves that his model will prove superior in many re- 
spects to those now in use. He claims a speed of from 
seventeen to eighteen knots for his vessel, running 
submerged, with a maximum speed on the surface of 
about sixteen knots. There are various automatic con- 
trols for ventilating, regulating the depth, maintaining 
stability and steering, but the details of these devices 
are withheld pending the issue of patents. The na- 
tare of some of them may be observed in the photo- 
graphs, as for instance the rudder, which resembles 
that of an aeroplane, the projection along the top of 
the craft resembling the dorsal fin of a fish, elc. 

A very important feature is the elimination of stor- 
age batteries, as the vessel is operated by gas engines, 
used during submergence as well as while on the sur- 
face. Two gasoline engines are used, each develop- 
ing 110 horsepower. By a device of unique construc- 
tion, the exhaust from the engines is expelled from 
the submarine, while running under water, and an 
advantage of this system is that greater speed is ob- 
tainable while submerged than when running on the 
surface. Of course the use of gas engines under water 
necessitates the operation of a device to discharge the 
exhaust so completely that the air will not be vitiated, 
and the inventor’s tests seem to indicale that he has 
solved that problem. 

An air compressor and flasks for storing up 36,000 


OF THE “CAGE” 


oiatizes y GOOle 


The new submarine sank at 11 A. M. on Mon- - 


cubic feet of air. with a pressure of 3,000 pounds form 
an essential part of the new submarine’s equipment. 
On March 26 a test run was made at Long Beach 
with the following result: The boat was submerged to 
a depth of eighteen feet in a thirty-foot depth of water 
and was found to respond perfectly to her horizontal 
and vertical rudders, sinking bow first or stern first 
at will of: the inventor, or rising and sinking on even 
keel. Three men made the initial trip, Mr. Cage, Chief 


AFLOAT AT LONG BEACH HARBOR, CALIFORNIA 
Engineer Allen Hoar and Assistant Engineer Clifford 
Hauenstein. Later in the day, some newspaper men 
were taken on a trial trip, and they also reported the 
success of the engine operations and the purity of 
the air while they were submerged and the absence 
of gasoline fumes. Of course no tests for speed were 
made while in the harbor, but it is believed that rec- 
ords in that line will be made, owing to the novel 
features in the general outline, position of the pro- 
pellers and devices for securing maximum power from 
the engines. 

Regarding the feature of elimination of gas fumes, 
Mr. Cage says: “By our mechanical means we have 
run the engines, exhausting overboard against a back 
pressure of 12% pounds, all the while maintaining a 
vacuum on the engine exhaust of 23% inches. We 
have also run the engines under water with the valve 
on the outboard exhaust closed down until the gase 
showed a back pressure of 150 pounds, corresponaing 
to a depth of water of over 300 feet, and at that pres- 
sure run the engine for thirty minutes, always showing 
a vacuum of six inches on the engines. This test 
showed no appreciable load on the engines.” 


SHOWING THE TWO 110-HORSE- 
GASOLINE ENGINES 


THE ENGINE ROOM, 


POWER 
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Steel vessels and their auxiliaries 
designed, built and repaired ::: 


The novel craft was built at a cost of about $70,000, 
and was constructed partly by the Craig Ship Build- 
ing Company at Long Beach and completed in the 
yard of the Los Angeles Submarine Boat Company. 

In addition to its value as a war craft Mr. Cage 
and his associates believe that there are great com- 
mercial possibilities in a vessel designed for the re- 
covery of sunken treasure, and of course records are 
extant of countless millions of dollars in gold that 
have been lost in wrecked ships, and in many cases 
the position of the wrecks is known with suflicient 
accuracy for a submarine to locate them. Regarding 


FORWARD 


COMPLETED CRAFT. NOTE THE 
PROPELLERS 

this, the inventor says: ‘We propose to build a boat 
capable of being submerged to a depth of 1,000 feet 
with perfect safety, and with a lifting capacity of 
seventy-five tons. With grappling hooks, or clam-shell 
dredger, and with large and powerful arc lights in- 
stalled in the bottom of the boat, it would be a feasible 
undertaking for men within the submarine to work 
effectively in recovering sunken treasure.” 


THE 


FLEET INCREASE OF TOYO KISEN KAISHA IN 
SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE 


Heretofore only the “Kiyo Maru” and “Buyo Maru” 
were employed by the Toyo Kisen Kaisha in their 
South American service, which is now to be aug- 
mented by the “Anyo Maru” and another vessel. 

On January 26, 1913, the “Anyo Maru” was launched 
at the Mitsu Bishi yard at Nagasaki and sailed from 
‘fokohama for Valparaiso via Honolulu and way ports 
on June 20. Ports of call include Hongkong, Moji, 
Kobe, Yokohama, Honolulu, Manzanillo, Salina Cruz, 
Callao, Arica, Iquique, Valparaiso and Coronel. These 
three vessels are at present operated on a sixty-day 
schedule. A sister ship of the “Anyo Maru,” also in- 
tended for this trade, will be completed during the 
latter part of this year or early in 1914.0 The “Anyo 
Maru” is of 9,400 tons gross and of the following di- 
mensions: 

Length, 460 feet. 

Breadth, 60 feet. 

Moulded depth, 40 feet 6 inches. 

Type, shelter deck. 

The vessel has five holds---three forward and two 
aft. 
Deadweight capacity, including bunkers, stores, ete. 
is 12,650 tons. 
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J.-F. Duthie & Co. 


Telephone 
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Draught, 30 feet 5’ inches mean. 

The cargo capacity consists of 8,564 cubic tons, ex- 
clusive of sleerage quarters. 

The “Anyo Maru” is fitted with modern derricks, 
winches and cargo gear; has accommodation for thirty 
first-class, 50 second and 638 steerage passengers. 

The first and second-class accommodations pro- 
vide separate dining saloons, smoking rooms and 
spacious promenade decks. The vessel is equipped 
with wireless. 

Her propelling machinery comprises two sets of 
Parsons Geared Turbines (with reversing turbines), 
which are capable of developing 100 revolutions per 
minute at a working steam pressure of 180 pounds per 
square inch, affording a speed of 15 knots. 

Four singie-ended boilers, dimensions 14 feet 6 
inches by 11 feet 6 inches, with three furnaces each 
al a working pressure of 200 pounds to the square 
inch, with Howden’s torced draft, provide the motive 


power. 


SATISFACTORY INSPECTION MADE 


Mr. French, Surveyor for Lloyd’s Register at the 
Port of New York, the leading man of this great in- 
stitution in the United States, and Mr. W. H. Stewart, 
Engineer Surveyor for the Port of San Francisco, 
made a trip of inspection to the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany at Pittsburg, California, this week. They scru- 
tinized the entire plant and processes of manufacture 
of steel castings for various classes of work made at 
the plant, and particularly for marine work. Tests 
were made of the physical and chemical qualities of 
the stecl, and their inspection was so satisfactory that 
they have accredited the Columbia Steel Company as 
manufacturers of stecl under Lloyd’s Rules and Regu- 
lations. This is quite a feather in the cap of the local 


‘concern, and means a great deal to the shipping in- 


terests. here, as it enables them to obtain both new 
and repair work on the Pacic Coast and avoids the 
delays necessary when obtaining castings from East- 


ern plants. 


The Southern Pacific Company are at present con- 
structing at their Oakland shipyard a steel hull pas- 
senger ferry steamer, for the San Francisco-Oakland 
Ferry route. A car transfer ferry steamer for the 
Port Costa-Benecia route is also being built. 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel 


Material and Other Like Cargo 
For Particulars Write to 


EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 
16 California Street San Francisco, Calif, 
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STEAMERS OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC S.S. CO. TO MAKE 
LOS ANGELES A PORT OF CALL | 


Ts Atlantic & Pacific Steamship Company, now be- 
ing operated by Messrs. W. R. Grace & Co., will 
have before the end of 1913 four new American steam- 
ers in the New York trade via Magellan: S. S. “Santa 
Cruz,” 7,000 tons; S. S. “Santa Clara,” 10,000 tons; 
S. S. “Santa Catalina,” 10,000 tons; S. S. “Santa Ce- 
celia,” 10,000 tons. 


The S. S. “Santa Cruz” is the only one of these four 
steamers which is equipped with passenger accom- 
modations, this steamer having first-class cabins for 
fifty persons. Some of these staterooms are luxurious- 
ly fitted up, being equipped with hot and cold shower 
and tub baths, fresh and salt water, brass beds, elec- 
tric fans, etc. 

Arrangements are being made to call at San Pedro 
(Los Angeles) with all of these steamers, and the new 
service is being looked upon with favor by the Los 
Angeles shipping public and receiving substantial sup- 
port. 

The S. S. “Santa Cruz” has made one voyage out 
from New York and is now upon the return voyage 
to that port, being due there about July 1, with 
a full cargo and a heavy passenger list from the 
Pacific Coast. 

The S. S. “Santa Clara” will commence loading at 
New York for the Pacific Coast about July 25 next, 
and is expected to reach San Pedro in forty-two days, 
San Francisco forty-six days, and will proceed from 
this port to Puget Sound to complete discharge and to 
commence reloading for New York. : 


The S. S. “Santa Clara” was launched at Philadel- 
phia June 5, and is expected to be delivered on July 
20. The dimensions of the S. S. “Santa Clara” are: 

Length overall, 430 feet. 

Length between perpendiculars, 404 feet 6 inches. 

Beam, 54 feet. 

Depth to upper deck, 28 feet 9% inches. 

Coefficient, .75. 


With engines 25% — 37 — 52% — 76 


54 
Three boilers, 16 feet outside diameter, 12 feet 5 
inches long. 
215 pounds pressure. 
75 revolutions. 


The S. S. “Santa Clara” is equipped with refrigera- 
tion for 500 tons of perishable cargo, and with the 
other steamers which are under construction for this 
company will make a very valuable addition to the 
American coastwise fleet serving San Francisco and 
other Pacific Coast ports of the United States. 

The S. S. “Santa Catalina” is expected to be de- 
livered by the builders about August 20, and the S. S. 
“Santa Cecelia” about October 1. These vessels will 
load at New York for Pacific Coast ports as soon as 
completed. . 

These steamers will continue to be operated be- 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Atlantic Seaboard via 
Magellan until the opening of the Panama Canal, 
when they will be diverted to that waterway. 


S. Ss. “ROSALIE MAHONY,” JUST PRIOR TO LAUNCHING 


The new Olson & Mahoney boat, “Rosalie Mahony,” 
building by the Matthews Shipbuilding Yards at Ho- 
quiam, Wash., was successfully launched on June 13. 
After the spars and rigging are placed aboard the ves- 
sel she will be towed to San Francisco, where her 
machinery will be installed. 

The “Rosalie Mahony” will cost $125,000 when com- 
pleted and will be operated in the coastwise lumber 
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trade. The vessel is 210 feet in length and has a 


carrying capacity of 1,000,000 feet of lumber. A sister 
ship of this vessel is under construction at Eureka, 
California, and is to be christened the “Mary Olson.” 

The Olson & Mahony Company operate a fleet of 
steam schooners along the Pacific Coast from Panama 
as far North as Prince Rupert, British Columbia. 
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THE MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS COMPANY, 
MARINE SPECIALISTS 


One of the specialities of the above company is the 
Scotch Marine Multitubular Boiler, which is economi- 
cally designed and capable of withstanding very hard 


usage. This has been the standard type of boiler for 


marine use for many years on both fresh and salt 


SECTION OF BOILER UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
water; the fact of its being internally fired makes 
the Scotch boiler very economical on fuel, as there is 
little waste of the heated gases of combustion, the 
large steam and water spaces and the great volume 
of water it can contain renders it perfectly safe in 
operation, giving a steady steam supply. 

When conditions require maximum power for a 
small given space, minimum weight and quick steam- 
ing capacity, the company recommend the use of the 
fire-box marine boiler in preference to the foregoing 
heavy Scotch marine type; such conditions are often 
met with in the tugboat service. The fire-box type 
of boiler is especially suitable for this service, as it 
is a quick, free steamer and adapted for the lower 
pressure. 

The Manitowoc Company is prepared to design and 
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construct Horizontal Return Tubular Boilers for power 
plant use and also Scotch Dry Back Boilers. All the 
marine boilers constructed by the company are de- 
signed and constructed in accordance with the United 
State Government requirements. All materials and 
workmanship entering into their construction are 
carefully inspected and the required hydrostatic pres- 
sure test is then applied to the shell. 


FACILITIES THE MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS CO. 
HAVE FOR INSTALLING BOILERS IN BOATS 
OF ANY SIZE 


The company claims their Manitowoc Boilers are su- 
perior because: (1) All rivet and stay-bolt holes are 
drilled, thus avoiding any strain on the plate caused 
by punching. (2) All flanged plates are thoroughly 
annealed in the annealing furnace after the flanges 
have been turned. (3) Rivets wherever possible are 
driven with a hydraulic rivetter, exerting a pressure 
of seventy-five tons on each rivet. (4) Materials and 
workmanship are the very best obtainable. (5) De- 
signs of the latest type are drawn up to meet the 
special requirements of prospective customers. 

Marine repair work receives the same undivided 
attention as new boiler construction, and thorough 
satisfaction is guaranteed. 

The headquarters and works of the company are 
at Manitowoc, Wisconsin, and they will 
be glad to answer any inquiries, quote 
prices, and submit designs for any spe- 
cial requirements. 


SUBMARINE “IQUIQUE"” LAUNCHED 
The Submarine “Iquique” was launch- 
_ ed on June 3, 1913. This submarine was 
built for the Chilean Navy at the plant 
of the Seattle Construction and Dry Dock 
Company and is a sister ship of the “An- 
tafogasta,” which is still on the ways. 
The submarines are of the Holland type. 
The “Iquique” is the first Chilean war 
craft ever constructed in the United 
States. 

The second submarine for the Chileans 
will be launched about August 1. A sub- 
marine for the United States Government 
is rapidly nearing completion and will 
be launched some time in July. 


SCOTCH MARINE BOILER BUILT BY MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS 
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CHRONOLOGICAL PROGRESSION IN DETAILS OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION 


By JOS. R. OLDHAM, N. A. M. EY 


Early Web Frames 

The Pacific Steam Navigation steamers “Britannia,” 
“Puno” and “Corcovado,” which were surveyed by the 
writer for classification in the Bureau Veritas, had 
the first web frames which came under my notice. 
This was in the year 1873. These were not then pre- 
scribed either by the Veritas, Lloyds Register, or 
other rules, and were not formally demanded by any 
of the ship classification societies until some time sub- 
sequent to the year 1880. In those days, channel 
bars were unheard ‘of,-and the web frames were 
formed of broad plates. attached to the angle bar 
frame, and with vertical marginal bars on their inner 
edge, extending from the floors to the strength deck, 
and riveted thereto. These are commonly constructed 
in the same manner today, as shown in Fig. 2. 

With the modern longitundinal frame system, these 
transverse members are constructed in practically the 
same’ manner, except that the transverse web plates 
are notched, or slotted, and the angle frame bars cut, 
as: shown in Fig. 1, to allow of the longitudinal mem- 
bers passing through them. 

; Iron Decks . 

The first iron decks which came under my survey 
had been fitted in the S. S. “Grecian,” constructed by 
Harland & Wolff of Belfast, in 1863, for. J..Bibby & 
Sons. Though, of course, they were then to be seen 
afloat, like every other strong and economical cle- 
ment in ship construction, in the “Great Eastern.” 
These early iron decks, however, were made of cor- 
rugated iron, and no doubt the deck-hands of today 
devoutly wish that that good practice could have 
continued ad infinitum. 

Outside Butt-Straps 

The first vessel to have outside, or double, iron butt- 
straps fitted, as originally designed and constructed, 
was the S. S. “America,” designed by Professor Biles 
in 1882. These desirable adjuncts of iron ship con- 
struction had frequently been fitted before this date, 
on the Tyne and Wear by my recommendation, but 
such had been fitted simply to cover corroded or open 
butts. In the “America,” however, they were de- 
signedly attached, of proper breadth and thickness, to 
efficiently bring the rivets into double sheer and thus 
permit of increased pitch of rivets and augmented 
tenacity. 

Lapped Joints 

Lap butts, or is I prefer to denominate them, lapped 
joints, are of comparatively modern date, though ‘I 
saw them forty years ago in the old “Tiber,” which 
was constructed by John Reid & Co. in the year 1851. 
As these require fewer rivets than butt joints of equal 
theoretical strength, they will. probably survive, but 
for certain localities where the greatest stresses arc 
likely to be experienced, double butt straps should al- 
ways be resorted to as with such connection a 
tenacity exceeding 90 per centum of the solid plate 
may be secured. This is not practical with lapped 
joints. 

Double Skins 

Recently it has been generally conceded that for 
ships larger than the “Great Eastern,” a double skin 
extending as high as at least one fathom above the 
maximum load water line, is very desirable, if not an 
absolute necessity, for passenger service. 
double skins forming lower side water ballast tanks 
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have been generally fitted in large ore-carriers since 
the year 1902. The construction of a complete inner 
skin in all large passenger steamers has been repeat- 
edly and strenuously advocated by the writer, and em- 
Phasized with elaborate illustrations in the PaciFic 
MARINE Review, Cassiers Magazine and other journals 
for the last fifteen years. But these constructions, as 
hitherto constructed, are very expensive, mainly for 
want of homogeneous stiffening and support, which, 


incidentally, would greatly lessen the amount of rivel- 
ing. 
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For a long period it has been a constant study to 
devise a means of economizing this most desirable 
construction, the result of which is a device by which 
the ordinary plate web frames, whether notched or 
intact, and having vertical angle bars riveted on their 
inner edges, are replaced by channel bars in several 
units having angle cross bars supporting and securing 
the longitudinally extending channel bar frames 
across the bottom, under the decks and over the sides, 
as generally shown by illustrations 3 to 7. 

It seems to be accepted that web frames are an 
essential of economical framing for longitudinally 
framed ships, though as a structural element they are 
by mo means indispensable. The early iron vessels, 
such as the “Great Britain,” had no web frames, and 
they never exhibited transverse weakness, but of 
course their frames were heavy. As an example, the 
Roval Mail S. S. “Tyne,” built sixty vears ago, though 
only 36 feet broad and 30 feet deep, had heavier fram- 
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ing than the White Star steamers “Adriatic” and “Cel- 
tic,” built in 1872, which were more than twice as 
large. If the longitudinals be sufficiently strong and 
the transverse bulkheads closely spaced, web frames 
are unnecessary, though useful as a constructive con- 
venience. Brunel foresaw this, and gave his great- 
est ship no transverse frames, formed either of plates 
or angle bars. His reasons for this may be inferred 
from his writings in which, according to the late Sir 
William White, he said that “no materials should be 
employed in any part except at the places, and in the 
direction, and in the proportion, in which it is re- 
quired, and can be usefully employed for the strength 
of the.ship; and none merely for the purpose of 
facilitating the framing and first construction.” This 
broad generalization is often over-ruled by the desire 
fo secure greater economy or rapidity in building, or 
by considerations of a practical nature involving ac- 
commodation, cargo-carrying power, or facilities for 
working cargo. 


PRACTICAL DUTIES OF SHIPMASTERS 


By CAPT. HARRY WILKES, R. N.R. 


Loading a Steamer With a Homogeneous Cargo 


Immediately there is sufficient cargo on board to 
ballast the vessel, and it is not certain that she will 
have suflicient stability when loaded without water 
ballast on board; pump out all ballast while the vessel 
is stiff! and see that the tanks are thoroughly drained 
out. Do not run any water ballast into the vessel un- 
til it is certain that she will not have sufficient sta- 
bility without. She can easily be tested, before com- 
pleting the loading, in the following manner: 

Land a few slings of cargo of a known weight on 
deck, as far as possible from the amidship line (four 
or five tons of cargo will be sufficient), and note the 
list that she takes. Should she list easily with a 
small weight and there is a considerable amount of 
cargo to go on board, get her upright again by shift- 
ing the cargo that is on deck into the hold, and con- 
linue loading until she shows her tenderness. When 
she shows her tenderness more palpably and, though 
the cargo and bunkers are evenly distributed, she 
takes a list, find from the displacement scale how 
wuch more cargo she should take to put her to her 
marks, and run in water ballast in a suitable tank to 
half that amount. When loaded the vessel will have 
suflicient stability, and if it is arranged that the coal 
stowed in the upper bunkers is burned first, as she 
gets to sea she will rapidly become stiffer. 


Water ballast can nearly always be run into a 
tender vessel, but it can very rarely be pumped quite 
out, the reason for which is not hard to find. Should 
the vessel be nearly loaded before pumping the water 
ballast out, and it is then decided that she will have 
Sullicient stability without any ballast, in such case, 
unless she is very stiff indeed, when the waler be- 
comes slack: in the tank she will take a list, which 
will increase as the tank approaches emptiness, for 
she will not have so much stability. as when the tank 
was full; besides which she will have water on one 
Side only and it will be impossible to drain all the 
water out of the tank, as the suction pipes are in- 
variably situated at some distance from the side of 
the tank. 

Should the vessel take a few degrees of list at any 
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time, by running water into her tanks she will at 
once possess greater stability, even though the list 
may increase at first. As the tank fills and the water 
rises on the higher side, the vessel will assume its up- 
right position, unless there is more cargo on the one 
side than the other. 

With a tender vessel, always fill the smallest tank 
first, as it is easily pumped out after a larger one is 
run up; when at sea it is advisable to bring the ves- 
sel’s head to wind and sea. 

Should a vessel at any time be found to list easily 
when a small weight has been put on one side of 
her, it will at once be apparent that she is tender, but 
should she have a high freeboard she will not turn 
over by reason of a greater breadth being exposed 
upon the surface of the water. As long as_ that 
breadth is on the increase and no water can find in- 
gress she will become stiffer from any internally ap- 
plied force, but should the water rise over the gun- 
wale the breadth of the vessel at the surface of the 
water will diminish so rapidly with any increase of 
list that the vessel will lose the support upon one 
side and will be in danger of turning over. 

It will be seen from Fig. 4 that as a vessel heels a 
certain amount, her breadth upon the surface of the 
water increases upon both sides of her; the wedge- 
shaped portion upon the side that was immersed when 
upright becomes exposed, while at the same time a 
wedge-shaped portion of similar dimensions becomes 
submerged upon the low side. 

Before Taking in Cargo 

Before taking in cargo the chief officer should take 
up all ihe limber boards fore and aft, and after sat- 
isfving himself that they are clean, that the drains 
between each floor plate are all clear—i. e., not 
blocked with cement or dirt—and that the strums 
round each suction pipe are all clear, he, accompanied 
by the second engincer and the ship’s carpenter, shall 
inspect the bilges. Water should be pumped into the 
bilges through the suction pipes and pumped out 
under the inspection of all three. The ’tween-deck 
drains should have a bucket of water poured down 
them in order to see that they are all clear and that 
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there is a free run of water to the bilges. An entry 
should be made in the log-book that the bilges and 
rose-boxes were inspected and passed by the engineer 
upon a certain date. 


Dunnage.—The dunnage should be laid under the 
chief officer’s inspection. In a steamer with a cellular 
double bottom and a three-inch ceiling laid upon one- 
inch cross-battens, two inches of dunnage laid fore 
and aft, or one-inch dunnage wood, the lower tier laid 
fore and aft, and the upper tier laid athwart, will in 
most cases be sufficient on the flat of the floors; with 
three inches in the turn of the bilge, the lower tier 
of which, if of one-inch, to be laid athwart; if of 
three-inch then all is to be laid athwart. , 

In the ’tween decks one-inch dunnage is sufficient 
for most cargoes, to be laid athwart; in the wings 
the dunnage should be doubled and kept a few inches 
from the side so as to allow a free run of the water 
to the drains. Should the cargo be of a perishable 
nature it is advisable to cover the dunnage with mats, 
and the mats carried right up the sides against the 
spar ceiling. If grain in bags is to be stowed, then 
the dunnage should either be covered with sails or 


gunny, to keep the loose grain from contact with 
the ceiling. 
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Care should be exercised to see that all the ven- 
tilators are free and not plugged with anything. This 
principally applies to insulated ships, whose ventila- 
tors are always plugged when carrying frozen pro- 
duce. 

Ship-log entries—Sounding of bilges and_ tanks. 
Each day an entry should be made in the log-book 
to the effect that bilges and tanks have been sounded 
both a. m. and p. m. 

Ventilation. Ventilation of cargo strictly attended 
to and hatches removed for ventilating purposes when 
weather permits. 

Regulation lights. Regulation lights exhibited from 
sunset to sunrise. 

Lookout. The names of the men employed on the 
lookout from sunset to sunrise, and should the 
weather be thick or hazy then the names of the man 
on the lookout at those times. 

Inspection of bilges. Whenever an inspection of 
bilges and rose-boxes takes place before taking in 
cargo, an entry should be made in the log-book, stat- 
ing who made the inspection, and specifying the time 
and date. 

Tanks. When a tank is filled and emptied, the time 
and date of doing so should be entered up in the log- 
books. 

Stranding. Should the vessel ground or strand, 
the time and date of the occurrence should be care- 
fully entered in the log-book together with the least 
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water round her, the position of the ship, the means 
taken for getting her off, and the time of her float- 


ing. All entries to be made as briefly as possible and 
to the point. 


Collision. The time and date of the occurrence, 
and the entry to be made as follows: “The ‘————’ 
collided with us at such and such a’ time. Wind, 

Sea, . Position: Lat. 
———,,” and by cross-bearings if possible. 

Loading. The cargo taken in each day, and the 
hatches worked, the times of working and the draft 
of water at the end of each day should be entered in 
the log-book. : Should any cargo be refused through 
being in bad condition then the same should be 
entered up in the log-book; as also any other circum- 
stances of interest that occurred during the opera- 
tion of loading and discharging. 


-, Long. 


(To be continued.) 


DEVICE TO AWAKEN LIGHT KEEPERS 


A recording thermometer was installed at Cape 
Flattery Light Station, Washington, by Mr. E. L. Sher- 
man, mechanician, Seventeenth district, in April, 1913, 
of the following description: The recording instru- 
ment used is a Bristol’s class III recording thermom- 
eter with a temperature range from 0 deg. to 430 deg. 
Fahrenheit, fitted with high and low temperature 
alarm, placed in the service room below the lantern, 
so arranged that the contacts to the bells may be set 
at any predetermined points, and as the high and low 
contacts are set independent of each other any range 
of temperature may be allowed between the two. As 
set in this instance a range of 170 deg. between the 
two points where the bells will not ring is allowed. 
An alarm system of three bells is installed, one each in 
base of tower, fog-signal building, and keeper's dwell- 
ing. Six dry cells compose the battery for the cir- 
cuit. The causes of alarm ringing are lack of proper 
ventilation, too much ventilation, light dying down 
gradually, or light going out suddenly, with other 
minor causes, such as mechanical or electrical trou- 
bles. While operating satisfactorily, the general effect 
of the installation on the light keepers was to caus¢ 
a close watch to be kept on the light and not to trust 
the alarm too much. The actual thermometer (Bris- 
tol’s No. 312) was suspended in a vertical position 14 
inches above the top of the vaporizer tube and sur- 
rounded its full length by a brass shield 3 inches 
in diameter. The charts used are Bristol’s No. 693 
uniformly graduated in 10 deg. spaces. They are 
changed every 24 hours at midnight. The total cost 
of the installation was approximately $100. 


It is reported that the next vessel for Olson & Ma- 
honey of San Francisco will be a twin-screw steel ship 
equipped with Diesel fuel oil burning engines built by 
the New Lodon Ship & Engine Co. of Groton, Conn. 


_Upon being introduced to Pat O'Reilly, a man asked 
him if he was related to Tim O’Reilly. 


“Distantly,” replied Pat. “Tim was my mother’s 
first child and I was her twelfth.” 
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THE COMMENDABLE RECORD OF THE 
S. S. “MANCHURIA” 


The Pacific Mail Liner “Manchuria,” in command of 
Captain Dixon, has the distinction of having establish- 
ed a record in rescue work on a voyage from Nagasaki 
via Manila to Hongkong. This fine vessel experienced a 
heavy typhoon on May 9, the center of which passed 
approximately fifty miles from the ship’s position. 
About 10:30 A. M., during the height of the storm, 
which was blowing with hurricane force accompanied 
by the usual blinding rain and a heavy sea, a small 
schooner was sighted dismantled and flying signals 
of distress. Nothing could be done to rescue the 
men at that time. At 1:30 P. M. wind and rain be- 
gan to moderate and with the rising barometer indi- 
cating that the center of the storm had passed, the 
S. S. “Manchuria” was turned around in search of 


the disabled vessel. At 1:45 P. M. the helpless craft 


Was again sighted, but owing to the high sea run- 
ning the “Manchuria’s” commander could not risk 
a boat’s crew to transfer the shipwrecked men to 
his own vessel. The seamanship displayed by the 
“Manchuria’s” master in handling his big vessel so 
skillfully under most adverse weather conditions as 
to approach the disabled schooner close enough to 
rescue fourteen men with the aid of life buoys and 
ropes speaks highly of Captain Dixon’s ability as a 
sailor and shipmaster. The “Manchuria” then pro- 
ceeded on her way to Manila. On May 12 about 3 
P. M., at the hour the “Manchuria” was scheduled to 
sail from Manila to Hongkong, a telegram was re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Navigation from Santa Cruz, 
located approximately 100 miles north of Manila, that 
a boat had arrived from the Swedish steamer “Nip- 
Pon” which ‘had stranded on Scarborough shoal dur- 
ing the typhoon on May 8 and 9. The telegram stated 
that the steamer was in a sad plight and immediate 
assistance was needed for the rescue of the crew. It 
was decided that the “Manchuria” would deviate from 
her course to assist those in peril. The Scarborough 
shoal is a -dangerous reef a distance of 180 miles 
W.N.W, from Manila. The S. S. “Manchuria” arrived 
in the vicinity of the wreck on May 13 at 7 A. M.,, 
when the operation of transferring the crew and their 
belongings in lifeboats was begun at once and suc- 
cessfully accomplished without a hitch of any kind. 
In all twenty-seven men were rescued and safely 
landed in Hongkong on May 14, 

In concluding it may be appropriate to impress the 
habitual howlers and opponents to Chinese crews 
on board of our trans-Pacific liners that the “Man- 
churia” carries the much-despised Orientals, who are 
exemplary boatmen aside from the many other vir- 
tues which they possess, in preference to the so-called 
American sailormen, of which 95 per cent are of for- 
“gn origin and 90 per cent absolutely foreigners. 


ee 
TRANS-PACIFIC BERTH 


At a meeting of the Trans-Pacific Conference Lines, 
held in Portland on May 31, the ocean proportional 
of cotton rates to the Oriental ports was discussed, and 
i Was agreed that on and after August 1 all regular 
lines, exclusive of the Japanese companies, would in- 
Crease their tariff from 40c to 60c per 100 pounds, 
from Puget Sound and Portland. 
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INEXPLICIT RULINGS OF STEAMBOAT INSPECTION 
SERVICE 


The April, 1913, edition of the General Rules and 
Regulations prescribed by the Board of Supervising In- 
spectors and approved by the Secretary of Commerce 
contains on pages 74 and 75, Section 6 Rule 3, the fol- 
lowing, which becomes effective July 1, 1913: 


Boats Required on Vessels of Less Than Fifty Gross 
Tons Not Carrying Passengers 


All vessels of less than fifty gross tons navigating 
under the provisions of Title LII, Revised Statutes of 
the Uniled States, not carrying passengers, shall be 
equipped with life boats or life rafts of sufficient 
capacity to accommodate at one time all persons on 
board. 


Life Boats and Rafts Required on Inspected 
Motor Boats 


On and after July 1, 1913, all vessels Propelled by 
machinery other than steam, subject to the inspection 
laws of the United States, and carrying passengers, 
shall be required to have the same life-boat and life- 
raft equipment as steamers of the same class, and local 
inspectors shall so indicate in the certificate of inspec- 
tion. This paragraph shall not apply to such vessels 
under fifty tons, when navigating in daylight only, and 
when equipped with air tanks under deck of sufficient 
capacity to sustain afloat the vessel when full of water 
with her full complement of Passengers on board or 
when properly subdivided by iron or steel water-tight 
bulkheads of sufficient Strength and so arranged and 
located that the vessel will remain afloat with her com- 
plement of passengers with any two compartments 
open to the sea; provided, however, that no such ves- 
sel shall be navigated without having on board life- 
boat capacity of at least 100 cubic feet. (Sess. 4426, 


4481, 4488, R. S.) 


These rulings are not as explicit as they should be 
and must lead to misunderstanding and misinterpre- 
tation relative to motor vessels of under fifteen tons, 
which, as we know, are not subject to the rules and 
regulations of the Steamboat Inspection Service, but 
must be equipped according to the Act of Congress ap- 
proved June 9, 1910, known as the motor-boat act. 
Motor boats of over fifteen tons have always been sub- 
ject to the inspection rules and do not come under 
the motor-boat act. 

However, insertions in the above ruling are essen- 
tial to avoid all misunderstanding. As the rule now 
Stands, a literal interpretation would mean that any 
one having a motor boat (irrespective of size or horse- 
power so long as under fifty tons), used either for 
pleasure or business would have to equip it either 
with a life craft or life boat. 

Therefore all rules and regulations Pertaining to the 
Steamboat Inspection Service should at least be framed 
so that misunderstandings and misinterpretations are 
absolutely impossible and prevent even temporary un- 
rest in an industry which is expanding by leaps and 


bounds. 


Increased wharf facilities are being sought to ac- 
commodate shipments from the interior in advance 
of steamers on which shipments are to be exported. 


FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 


Messrs. Page Bros. of San Francisco send us a very 
excellent freight report this month, which we take 
pleasure in publishing herewith: 

Very little activity has been shown in freight rates 
since our last report on the 2d inst. Owing to the 
possibility of a large number of tramp steamers head- 
ing this way with coal for the Government, our ship- 
pers, as a general thing, have practically withdrawn 
from the market, naturally expecting to charter at 
lower rates later. On the other hand vessels are not 
offering freely, as the owners of the coal-chartered 
steamers cannot tell where the United States Govern- 
ment intends to redeliver, it having the option of re- 
delivery in the Far East, or at Australia or in the 
Pacific. Nor are they certain: as to when they may 
have the steamers returned to them, as the Govern- 
ment has a maximum time limit of six months on their 
time charters. Again, September marks the beginning 
of grain exports from the North for Europe, and with 
the prospects of a crop as large or almost as large as 
last year’s, owners with reason may look for a good 
demand for their tonnage for wheat and barley. The 
result, therefore, is that we have at present what we 
may well call a “guessing market.” 

Sail freights, foreign influenced by what we have 
just written and by the fact that Coast freights for 
lumber are neglected have receded from 2/6 to 5/ stg. 
per 1,000 fect board measure. We record the follow- 
ing steamer charters since our last: 

Str. “Lord Derby” fixed at 33/9 Cork for orders. 
Wheat from Portland for June or early July loading. 
Previous charter a month ago for grain in the same 
direction having been the “Kina” at 31/3 for orders. 

Str. “Hartington” or substitute from this Coast to 
Melbourne to load in August reported at 40/ net from 
California at 42/ net if she load at a redwood port, 
and also on the Columbia River or the Sound, taken 
by Gibson & Company, just started business here. 

Str. “Arabian” chartered by China Import and Ex- 
port Lumber Company, at 5/ on deadweight delivery 
at Portland, redelivery in Japan, one round voyage and 
one final trip over to the Orient. 
about ready to leave for Portland. 

Str. “Ikala” chartered to load lumber to Hongkong 
and Manila at $9.00 per 1,000 feet, prompt loading, by 
the Robert Dollar Company. 

Str. “Crown of Galicia” just left Puget Sound in 
ballast for Newcastle in preference to taking what the 
owners considered too low a freight down to Aus- 
tralia. From Newcastle she is fixed for coals on pri- 
yate terms to Valparaiso, Chile. 

St. “Rothley,” now in Australia, brings coal from 
Australia to this port at a comparatively low freight, 
thus enabling her to fill an old charter at 8/ on dead- 
weight about August, loading from Puget Sound to 
Australia, which was well worth the sacrifice owners 
make on the coal charter up, her present value down 
being about 5° on the deadweight, a difference of 
about $4,500 per month, 

Str. “Craighall,” with sugar from Cuba to Vancou- 
ver, gets a freight of 35’ per ton on weight delivered. 


She is now here 


The interest taken by the Great Northern Railroad 
on Vancouver Island is soon to be further demon- 
strated by the inclusion of the port of Victoria, B. C., 
in the lists of ports of call for the S. S. “Minnesota.” 
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LIST OF STEAMERS REPORTED FIXED BY UNITED 
STATES GOVERNMENT 


We append a list of the steamers for the Govern- 
ment fixed on time charter at rates of freight ranging 
from 5/3 to 6/3 on the deadweight per ton per month: 


Net. Reg 
“Spithead” ...........0. 2,993 August/September 
“Earl of Elgin’.......... 2,811 August/September 
“Earl of Douglass”....... 2,761 August/September 
SGoa acre ak eed Ad 2,952 August/September 
“Bellorado” ..........06. 2,900 August/September 
“BelluGia” ics. nes et sivews 2,786 August/September 
“ATPING” 9 56a asin Meee 2,843 August/September 
“Anglo Californian’...... 4,700 August/September 
“Strath? oo... eee 2,830 August/September 
“Border Knight”......... 2,393 August/September 
“Damara” .........0 00006 3,219 August/September 
“Crosshill” .............. 3,126 September/October 
“Navarra” ...........00. 2,847 September. October 
“Largo Law”............ 2,541 September/October 
“Falls of Nith’.......... 3,021 September/October 
“Epsom” ............00.% 2,970 September/October 
“Queen Louise”. ......... 3,139 September/October 
“Peebles” ............000. 2,732 September/October 


What an example we are again shown by the above 
list of foreign steamers which our Government has 
chartered, thereby breaking its own coasting laws. I! 
the Government objects to paying higher freight rates 
to American steamers, what do our merchants think 
about the matter? It isn’t fair. After all, it’s the faull 
of our Government that it is more expensive to ship 
freight on American vessels, and does it not thus ap- 
pear that they not only “do not practice what they 
preach” but also shift the burdensome results of their 
folly in making navigation laws which make it im- 


possible to compete with foreign owners to the shoul- 
ders of the American shipowner? . 


Every time the United States Government charters @ 
fleet of foreign vessels to carry our own coal to ships 
of our own navy, it is like tearing open an old wount 
and makes us wonder once more why changes favoring 


our shipowners and our flag are not made in our 
navigation laws. 


NEW JAPANESE TRANS-PACIFIC LINE 


Beginning with September 1, it is reported, Suzuhi 
& Co., importing and exporting merchants of Mojt. 
Japan, will further enlarge their services by placing 
five steamers flying ihe Nipponese flag on the regula! 
route between Japan and the North Pacific. ite 
announced that the vessels will be the “Naukai Maru. 
“Shinsei Maru,” “Fukoku Maru” and two others TC 
cently purchased by the company. 

Each of the steamers has cargo capacities of be- 
tween 6,000 and 8,000 tons. Coming this way thes 
will bring general cargo; returning to the Orient thes 
will carry flour and wheat, loaded principally the 
Columbia River. Suzuki & Co. operate flour mills rt 
Japan. The mills are located at Moji and are ae 
largest in the Orient, turning out about 3,000 barre!s 
of flour per day when running to capacity. — ‘ill 

The wheat taken from this side of the Pacific ii 
be used for keeping the plant in operation. In a 
tion to the wheat, the company will purchase ™ 
fo supply its Oriental trade. 


aa 
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S. SUBMARINE “F-4," EQUIPPED WITH TWO 400-H.P. SIX-CYLINDER NLSECO DIESEL HEAVY OIL ENGINES 


THE NLSECO HEAVY-OIL ENGINE 


ONLY AMERICAN-BUILT MARINE DIESEL 


HILE a comparatively recent development, the 

NLSECO engine, buiit by the New London Ship 
and Engine Company of Groton, Conn., is in no sense 
experimental. It was developed by the Maschinen- 
fabrik Augsburg-Nurnberg Company of Germany. This 
large and well-known firm has been building internal 
combustion engines of various types for many years. 
Their great success and eminence in this general line 
is best evidenced by the many thousands of engines 
built by them, which are in successful operation in all 
parts of the world, and daily developing hundreds of 
thousands of horsepower. As the marine engine in 
question is the product of years of experience and ex- 
periment, its success is not surprising. This success 
has been amply demonstrated by the engines which 
have been built and which are now in practical use 
in various parts of Europe, where they are employed 
for the propulsion of many types of vessels in the 
European navies and merchant marine. 

Briefly described, the engines offered are single act- 
ing and work on the two-stroke cycle with combustion 
of the liquid fuel under constant pressure. This prin- 
ciple embraces certain fundamental advantages which 
are not to be found in oil or gasoline engines working 
on the so-called Otto principle. 
lt should be noted that the NLSECO engine is en- 
lirely free from the shocks to which the ordinary Otto 
cycle engine is subject, where the combustible mixture 
at a pressure of from 50 to 75 pounds is exploded, 
with an instantaneous rise in pressure to 300 or 350 
pounds. Such sudden shocks, occuring at each work- 
Ing stroke of each cylinder, subject all parts of the 
engine to rapidly recurring stresses fluctuating in value 
and sign. The inevitable result is a short-lived engine, 
which, particularly in the larger sizes, is subject to 
sudden breakdowns, due to the failure of even the best 
material under constant vibratory stresses of unknown 
Magnitude. 

In this engine, on the other hand, no explosion what- 
“ver takes place. The engine is not an explosive en- 
gine, but a true internal combustion engine, the pres- 
Sure in the cylinder never rising above the compres- 
S10 pressure. The load is therefore taken on gradual- 
ly and gradually relieved, so that the engine operates 
without shock. The above special features, combined 
with the use of the best materials and high-grade 
Workmanship, account for the reliability, durability 
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and all around serviceability of these engines, which 
taken with their moderate weight, small size and great 
economy of fuel, constitute their most important ad- 


vantages. 
The fuel consumption per horsepower varies slight- 


ly with the size and speed of the engine, being lowest 
for large and slow-speed engines and a little higher 
for small and high-speed engines. A fair average fuel 
consumption is .5 pounds per brake horsepower per 
hour. The average specific gravity of ordinary fuel 
oil is .89 equivalent to 7.4 pounds per gallon. The 
fuel consumption, therefore, amounts to .54 of a pint 
per horsepower hour. The average price of such oil 
is 2 cents a gallon, making an average fuel cost of less 
than 2 mills per brake horsepower hour. 

Compare this with the cost of gasoline or steam 
power. With distillate at 8% cents a gallon and an 
average consumption of one pint per horsepower 
hour, the cost is seven and one-half times as great. 
With coal at $5.00 per ton and a consumption of 2 
pounds per horsepower hour the cost is 0.486 cents, 
or about two and one-half times as great. This com- 
parison relates only to fuel cost; there are other im- 
portant economies which will be mentioned later. 

While these engines may be operated on crude oil 
or on kerosene, their natural and best fuels are the 
cheap and intermediate products of oil refineries and 
gas works, known commercially as gas oil, fuel oil, etc. 

Except in special cases, the use of kerosene is pro- 
hibited by the cost, even though the power so ob- 
tained is cheaper than gasoline power. Crude oil is 
undesirable, as it is often contaminated by mineral 
elements and asphalt, and moreover, still contains the 
volatile clements—gasoline, etc.—and hence cannot be 
handled and stored without danger of fire and ex- 
plosion. 

On the other hand, the above-mentioned fuel oils 
are cheap and safe, and there is an abundant supply. 
The supply is so great and the demand so small that 
there is no danger for years to come of its use in in- 
ternal combustion engines seriously affecting the 
price. The annual production of this oil is over 5,- 
060,000 tons. The only use thus far found for it has 
been as fuel. The following information is given to 
indicate the underlying reason for the large supply 
and low cost of this material. 
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450-HORSEPOWER NLSECO DIESEL ENGINE—EXHAUST SIDE 


When crude oil is extracted from the wells it con- 
tains a mixture of a large variety of hydrocarbon com- 
pounds. The nature of this mixture depends largely 
upon the locality of the well. Generally speaking, the 
crude material is put through a process of fractional 
distillation. During the first stages of this distillation, 
volatile products are given off at comparatively low 
temperatures. These represent less than 1 per cent 
of the original matter. Upon increasing the tempera- 
ture of distillation from 140 degrees to about 340 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, gasoline, benzine, naptha, all of 
which are commonly known as gasoline, are obtained 
and the total amount thus given off is only from 10 
per cent to 15 per cent of the original material. The 
next product from 340 degrees and above is kerosene 
or ordinary lamp oil of various qualities. The total 
amount of kerosene is about 50 per cent of the orig- 
inal mixture. Finally, lubricating oil, paraffine wax 
and solid residue are obtained in small percentages. 
Now the fuel oil above discussed is a form of kero- 
sene which comes off after the higher grade sold as 
lamp oil. It is, however, not suitable for ordinary 
use as lamp oil on account of its color and other 
properties, and it is not worth further treatment on 
account of the large supply of suitable kerosene. It 
will be seen that this fuel oil is a large percentage 
of the crude, and as it has only a limited use, the rea- 
son for its low cost is apparent. 


Ultimate Economy 


Enough has already been said to show that with re- 
spect to fuel cost these engines are much more eco- 
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nomical than gasoline or steam engines. There are, 
however, many important features affecting ultimate 
economy, which must be considered.. 

These are: (a) First cost; (b) fuel cost; (c) cost 
of attendance; (d) cost of repairs; (e) rate of depre- 
ciation, or durability; (f) cost of supplies—oil waste, 
etc.; (g) weight and space required for machinery in- 
stallation, including fuel storage and living space, etc., 
for the engineer’s force. 

On comparing the smaller sizes of the NLSECO en- 
gine with a high-grade gasoline engine, it will be 
found that there is substantial equality as to items 
c, f and g, while in all the remaining items, excep! 
first cost, the advantage lies with the heavy-oil en- 
gine. In this case the difference in fuel cost is s° 
enormous as to overshadow the other economies, 
which therefore do not have to be considered in de- 
termining the inferiority of the gasoline engine. This 
is best indicated by a concrete example. ‘The follow- 


ing conservative figures are given for a 100 horsepowe! 
installation: 


Of Rr Ra rt BO BQ 
a ae a a ae 
<2 on ot sue on 24 
Lt re ot ee) 
2 Fd me 
: 8 - 
5 : . a : 
‘77° 6.47 80.08% 80 125 81 06 Distillate 
89 7.04 $0.02 50 © «6.7-—«$0.14--Fuel 0 


Saving per hour, $092. Saving per year, se 
300 days at ten hours per day=3,000 hours, $2,760.0. 
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450-HORSEPOWER NLSECO DIESEL ENGINE, SHOWING WORKING SIDE—COMPRESSOR AND CONTROL STATION 


In the above table, the cost per gallon of distillate 
at 84% cents and fuel oil at 2 cents is based on the 
average price on the Pacific Coast at the present time. 
While in certain localities these prices may vary, the 
relation between them will not change much. 

This saving would soon more than make up for the 
difference in first cost, after which an enormous ad- 
vantage would lie with the oil engine. 

Larger-sized engines must naturally be compared 
with steam plants. An analysis of the factors here 
indicate equality in only one respect, viz: item e, dur- 
ability. The first cost of the oil engine installation 
will generally be slightly greater, but in all other re- 
Spects it shows material superiority over the corre- 
sponding steam plant. In this case also the difference 
in fuel cost alone is sufficient to offset the greater first 
cost of the oil engine, but even if this were not the 
case, the saving in weight and space required for the 
machinery installation and fuel would make the oil 
installation the more economical. For similar service, 
there is a saving of the weight and space required 
for machinery and fuel of from 40 per cent to 50 per 
cent, which is immediately applicable to an increase 
in the dead-weight carrying capacity, and cargo and 
Passenger space. In other words, where the size of 
the ship remains constant, its gross carrying capacity 
increases and at the same time its running expense 
decreases. The ultimate economy thus affected is 
enormous, and may amount to as much as 20 per cent 
Per annum on the capital value of the ship. 
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Regarded from another angle, the economy is 
equally apparent. Postulating the ship designer’s 
problem as the provision of a given passenger and 
cargo space, and the carrying of a given load, at a 
given speed, for a specified distance, it will be appar- 
ent that by the selection of this engine instead of a 
steam plant, the objects sought may be accomplished 
on a smaller displacement and by an engine of less 
power. The first cost of the ship as a whole is thus 
reduced as well as the operating cost. This particular 
aspect of the matter should appeal with particular 
force to the yachtsman. 

The New London Ship and Engine Company is the 
first firm to produce the American-built marine Diesel 
engine. This firm manufactures both high- and low- 
speed engines of the two-cycle, directly-reversible type, 
and have made Government, commercial and yacht in- 
stallations that are showing such substantial econo- 
mies in operating costs that many Pacific Coast own- 
ers of merchant ships are now considering this form 
of power for new vessels they will build. Their Pa- 
cific Coast offices are at 24 Colman Dock, Seattle. 


The teacher was giving a test on the value of foreign 
money in America. When it was little Harry’s turn, 
she asked: “Harry, how much is a guinea worth in 
this country?” Harry smiled and answered: “A dol- 


lar and a half a day.” 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR HEAVY -OIL ENGINES 


W* NOTE with satisfaction that Secretary Daniels 
of the Navy Department has decided to equip 
the Maumee with internal combustion engines, which 
heretofore have been installed only in small units and 
in the navy, with one exception, only in submarines. 
The Navy Department, after thoroughly looking into 
the question and examining all the different types of 
large heavy oil engines built in Europe, concluded a 
contract with the New London Ship & Engine Com- 
pany, whereby that company will supply complete 


working plans for two large oil engines of the Nurem- 
burg type. 


The Maumee is to be an exact duplicate of the” 


Kanawha, now building at the Mare Island Navy Yard, 
at a cost of about $1,400,000. 

This brief statement carries with it a great deal of 
significance, and intense interest will be centered on 
the development of these engines. Heretofore engines 
of this type developing 1,000 horsepower were con- 
sidered large units. On the Maumee, a vessel of about 
5,000 horsepower, it will require engines of about 
2,500 horsepower each. It is doubtful if anybody but 
the Government could afford to undertake the build- 
ing of such an engine of the type referred to, marking 
as it does such a step in advance of existing prac- 
tice. 

The adoption of internal combustion engines for 
propelling machinery is also complicated by the num- 
ber of auxiliaries which are necessarily carried on 
an oil tanker, consisting of pumps, winches, steering 
engine windlasses, etc. It is customary to install an 
oil-burning donkey boiler for these auxiliaries, but in 
some vessels certain of these auxiliaries have been 
electrically driven. 


the Navy Department will develop in the method of 
operating auxiliaries. 

A considerable number of foreign vessels have been 
equipped with Diesel engines and developing as high 
as 2,000 horsepower, although the latter have not 
been in use a sufficient length of time to base an 
opinion on their merits. 

The Navy Department is having built the “Fulton,” 
a submarine tender with propelling machinery of the 
Diesel type of about 1,800 horsepower. 

Leading builders in Europe are experimenting with 
engines developing 1,000 horsepower per cylinder. 
One of these has built a single cylinder engine de- 
veloping 1,200 horsepower. It has been tried, but 
full trial data is not yet available. Another similar 
engine with a single cylinder to develop 2,000 horse- 
power is building but has not yet been tested. A 
third engine to develop 6,000 horsepower in three cyl- 
inders of the double-acting type, two-cycle, has been 
built and is being tested. This engine is for the Ger- 
man Navy and the details of construction as well as 
the trial data have not yet been made public. These 
large engines have evlinders from 32 to 40 inches, 
with 40 inches stroke and 150 revolutions, these di- 
mensions being moderate and well suited to propeller 
efliciency. 

The heavy-oil engine has not hitherto merited con- 
sideration on account of the limited power that could 
be developed in a single cylinder, but with engines 
developing 1,000 and 2,000 horsepower ina single 
evlinder it will be readily seen that the possibilties of 
this type of engine have wonderfully increased, and 
the limits of its applicability extended infinitely. 
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It will be interesting to see what 


In the recent Naval Number of the “Scientific Ameri- 
can” Rear Admiral H. I. Cone states: “It now seems 
probable that none of the methods of propelling 
medium-speed naval vessels, which are forms of steam 
machinery, will endure. This in consequence of the 
remarkable development of the heavy-oil engines of 
the Diesel type in Europe.” This statement, coming 
as it does from a man whose position and attainments 
place him in an enviable position in the engineering 
world, is very significant. 

Marine propulsion at the present time is in a state 
of so-called unrest. The rapid development of the 
steam turbine, both with direct drive and by reduc- 
tion gearing, the experimental electric drive and the 
reciprocating engine, all deriving their power from 
the steam boiler, will soon be ousted by the internal 
combustion engine. And why should it not be so? 
From the standpoint of the layman, why burn oil to 
make steam for use in an engine when the oil can 
be burned directly in the engine itself? 

In other words, with each transition of power from 
one medium to another there is a loss of energy, in 
addition to a complication of machinery installation. 

In comparing the efficiency of the Diesel engine with 
the steam engine the thermal efficiency should be con- 
sidered. The mechanical efficiency is of no particular 
value in the case of the Diesel engine inasmuch as the 
fuel consumption of Diesel engines is plainly siated 
for their efficiency per effective horsepower hour. 


THE TREND OF INVENTIONS 


Over 1,200 inventions relating to internal combus- 
tion engines were received during the year 1912 by 
the British Comptroller General of Patents, Designs 
and Trademarks—this being an increase of 25 per cent 
on the figures for the previous year. Particular at- 
tention appears to have been paid to engines having 
radial and revolving cylinders; to carburetors and 
apparatus for supplying fuel to engines of the Diesel 
type; to starting apparatus, and to the use of cylin- 
drical valves. Many applications were received deal- 
ing with the problem of converting heavy hydrocar- 


bon oils into light oils of the nature of petrol (gaso- 
line) for use in these engines. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ENGINEERING 
CONGRESS, 1915 


In connection with the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition which will be held in San Francisco ™ 
1915, there will be an International Engineering Gon- 
gress, in which engineers throughout the world will be 
invited to participate. ; 

The congress is to be conducted under the auspices 
of the following five national engineering socicties: 
American Society of Civil Engineers, American Instl- 
tute of Mining Engineers, The American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, American Institute of Electrica! 
Engineers, and The Society of Naval Architects ant 
Marine Engineers. . 

These societies, acting in co-operation, have ay 
pointed a permanent committee of management, ur 
sisting of the presidents and secretaries of each ° 


fe ; a in San 
these societies, and eighteen members resident 
Francisco, 
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THE MOTOR COASTER “ISLEFORD” AND HER SEMI-DIESEL ENGINE 


OR SOME considerable time past, the attention of 

the whole maritime world has been centered on 
the application of the internal combustion engine to 
marine service and of late many important develop- 
ments have been made in this direction. 

One of the most recent installations of this type 
calls for perhaps more than ordinary consideration, 
showing as it does that the low-pressure, heavy-oil 
burning engine, or as it is more usually called, the 
Semi-Diesel engine, is as applicable to quite large 
powers as its more talked-of competilor, the Diesel 


engine. 
The motor coaster “Isleford,” of which the accom- 


MOTOR VESSEL 


panying illustration is a photograph, has the distinc- 
lion not only of being the largest motor coaster afloat 
but also of having the largest single-unit Semi-Diesel 
engine at present in service. As a result of her trials, 
she was purchased by the British Government. Built 
by the Ardrossan Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co. of 
Glasgow, and classed 100-A1 at Lloyd’s, she bas a 
length of 149 feet B. P., a beam of 25 feet 6 inches, 
and carries 480 tons deadweight on a draught of 9 
feet 11 inches beam. 

The “Isleford” has a fuel oil capacit of 25 tons, a 
quantity suflicient for a voyage of over 3,000 miles. 
The engine, which develops in four cylinders 320 
B. H. P. at a speed of 225 R. P. M., was manufactured 
by Messrs. C. and J. G. Bolinders of Stockholm, Swe- 
den, and is an excellent example of the degree of per- 
fection which these engines have now attained in their 
application to marine purposes. It is a two-stroke en- 
Sine, the air used in scavenging the exhaust gases be- 
'ng drawn into the crank chamber and these com- 
Pressed. 

_ At the correct moment the piston uncovers a.port 
Mm the cylinder, admitting this compressed air, which 
drives out the waste gases and fills the cylinder with 
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“ISLEFORD,” IN COMMISSION FOR THE 


pure air ready for the next stroke. On the upstroke 
of the piston this air is compressed to about 150 
pounds per square inch, and at the top of the stroke 
the fuel pump delivers a charge of fuel into the ig- 
niter bulb in the cylinder head. The fuel is ignited 
and burned, forcing the piston down again and giving 
a power stroke. This power stroke occurs once every 
revolution, instead of once every two revolutions as 
is the case with the four-stroke engine, considerably 
more power being thus obtained for the same bore 
and stroke. 

The igniter bulk is, at the commencement of a run, 
heated by means of a lamp, but, the engine once 
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started, the heat is automatically kept up without the 


aid of the lamp. 

Starting is accomplished by means of the pressure 
obtained by collecting a portion of the exhaust gases 
in a steel container. To those familiar with the Diesel 
engine, a point in favor of the Semi-Diesel will be 
appareni in the absence of a high-pressure air supply, 
with its attendant difficulties, there bing no loss of 
power also, such as is required to drive the air com- 
pressor of the Diesel engine. 

The absence of complication will also be noted from 
the photograph of the engine, due in great part to the 
entire absence of valves in the cylinder heads, and 
also of the cam shaft and driving gear required in 
four-stroke engines. 

The results obtained at the trials of this vessel in 
February last speak for the economy obtainable from 
these engines, a fuel consumption of 18.5 gallons per 
hour being shown, or say .48 pounds per B. H. P; 
hour, the makers’ guarantee being 23.6 gallons per 
hour. 

This result means, naturally, a tremendous saving 
in the yearly fuel bill, and apart from this, admits of 
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FOUR-CYLINDER 320-HORSEPOWER BOLINDERS MOTOR INSTALLED IN 480-TON COASTING VESSEL 


the utilization of a perfectly safe fuel, a fact which 
will be appreciated by those who understand the 
danger attendant on the use of gasoline or a high- 
grade distillate. 


During the trial trip the motor worked without a 
hitch and was reversed without the least difficulty. 
With regard to the question of reversing the engine 
itself, instead of installing a reversing gear, it is 
interesting to note that the method of reversal adopted 
by Messrs. Bolinder’s is entirely ‘fool proof,” the re- 
versal being obtained by simply throwing over a single 
lever, the engine automatically slowing down and 
then reversing, thus eliminating altogether the “per- 
sonal element” in the shape of the engineer in charge. 


That these engines operate successfully in Europe 
is an undisputed fact, as also is the question of the 
immense saving that can be effected by installing them 
in vessels hitherto operated by steam or gasoline en- 
gines. It remains to be seen whether they can find a 
market on the Pacific Coast. 


It will be necesary, by actual trial here, to disperse 
the doubts that have so frequently been raised as to 
the adaptability of the Californian asphalt base oils 
for use in these engines, and this in spite of the fact 
that these oils have been shipped to Europe in suf- 
ficient quantities for tests to be made, which tests 
have been proved to be entirely satisfactory. 


Again, owing to the ‘heavy import duty, the first 
cost of these engines will, of necessity, be high, but 
on the other hand, the saving is so great that the ques- 
tion of first cost should not be allowed to weigh too 
heavily against not only the increased profits but also 
the absolute safety obtained by an installation of this 
description. : 


Lumber sailing vessels again are bound to benefit 
to a marked extent by having this type of motor in- 
stalled as an auxiliary, being enabled to increase the 
number of trips made by about 30 per cent for a very 
small increase in operation cost, at the same time be- 
coming independent of weather conditions and also 
of towage charges, a very important feature in these 
days of keen competition. 


There seems, then, very little reason to doubt that 
the internal combustion engine will become as import- 
ant a factor here as it is in Europe, and it is safe 
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to prophecy that the motor ship will, at no very dis- 
tant date, become the rule, rather than the exception, 
in the harbors of the Pacific Coast. 


THE DIESEL ENGINE IN FRANCE 


The French authorities are convinced that the day 
of coal navigation is passing, although they cannot 
foresee just how soon oil combustion will take the 
place of the steam engine. M. de Rousiers, the very 
competent general secretary of the central committee 
of the shipowners of France, thinks this revolution 
will not be as speedy as is commonly thought, but 
he acknowledges “in all projects great account must 
be made of it for the near future.” M. Japhet, sub- 
director of the French company Generale Transatlan- 
tique, is absolutely convinced that in fifteen years’ 
time there will not be a ship using a pound of coal— 
there will be nothing but oil burners. And if France 
is allowing herself to be distanced by the merchant 
marines of other nations it is because of her difficulty 
in establishing mineral oil stores. 

M. Douvry, the reporting commercial engineer, 
makes this comment, which concerns America doubly, 
for the American supply of petroleum may not keep 
up with the new demand. “Diesel engines (which are 
already being used extensively in Far’ East navigation) 
do not need mineral oil. They work quite as well 
with tar oils, which France is beginning to produce 
in great quantities in such coal mines of the north 
as Lens, and even with the earth nut (arachide) oil 
which is produced in such quantity in French African 
colonies.” This may seem a novel idea to America, 
but it is an idea which is already becoming practical, 
and the only real question is one of time. 

The engineer goes on to note: “At present, in Eng- 
land, there are under construction fifty big ships 
varying from 14,000 to 15,000 tons, which will use 
Diesel heavy-oil engines or others along the same line. 
In the trials made between England and America the 
expense was $37,600 with oil and steam and only 
$2,000 with heavy-oil engines. England has 
already more than 300 ships with these oil engines: 
and while progress has still to be made for their 


adaptation to big ships the solution of the difficulties 
is near.” 
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A NEW INDUSTRY 


TT ENORMOUS dividends declared by whaling en- 
terprises, which up to a year ago were as high 
as 100 and 150 per cent per annum, have lead to the 
promotion of many new organizations. 

No statistics of last year’s catch have been col- 
lected as yet, and as the oil and whalebone are al- 
most always sold in foreign ports before the whaling 
vessels employed in off-shore whaling sail home, no 


FOR CALIFORNIA 


crew of 79, and the whaleboats have a crew of 10 
men and a gunner. After calling at Montevideo to 
leave the whalers for the next season the steamer pro- 
ceeded to Runcorn, arriving there on April 29. 

At present there are about one hundred whaling 
plants in existence in the entire world. The majority 
of these plants are owned and operated by the Nor- 


wegians, who are considered the pioneers in this 

absolutely accurate figures are ever available. business. Other plants are owned in Scotland, some 

In 1911, Norwegian whalers furnished 344,000 cin New Foundland and Labrador; a few in Victoria, 
the 625,000 barrels of whale oil sold in the world’ 


markets, and gross returns were estimated at over 
$6,500,000. 


B. C., operating plants on Vancouver Island, and one 


at Grays Harbor, Washington. Two companies were 


organized last year in Seattle, operating this season in 


A FEMALE FINBACK WHALE 


The success of the whale “factory” steamer “Falk- 
land,” of 4,353 tons gross register and 400 feet in 
length, which has recently discharged in the Mans 
chester Ship Canal the products of a whaling expedi-/ 
tion in the South Pacific, and the “Normanna,” which 
also arrived with a cargo of whale oil, is phenominal. 

The “Falkland” is owned by a Norwegian company, 
and departed from Tonsberg on September 23, 1912, 
for the South Orkney Islands, where, on arrival on 
January 4, whaling operations began. 

The blue whale is 105 to 110 feet long, and gives 
the greatest quantity of oil. The fin whale is 60 or 
70 feet long, and the humpback 30 or 40 feet long. 
Three steam whalers of 400 to 500 horsepower each 
go in search of the whale. Fixed in the bow of each 
boat is a gun, fired with ordinary powder, from which 
is projected a harpoon with a grenade attached. The 
whales when captured are hauled alongside the 
whalers and inflated to keep them afloat. Upon four 
or five whales being thus secured they are towed 
back to the depot ship, where they are cut up and 
boiled down. The oil is allowed to settle for two days 
in a clearing tank and is then run off into the cargo 
tanks or barreled. 

It took 369 whales to complete the cargo of the 
“Falkland,” and this number produced 13,000 barrels, 
six of which go to the ton. The “Falkland” has a 
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Alaska. There is but one whaling plant in existence 
operating on any of the sea coasts of the United 
States, outside of Alaska, namely, the one built last 
year at Bay City, Washington, owned and operated by 
the American Pacific Whaling Company, with head- 
quarters in Victoria, B. C. This company owns and 
operates several stations on Vancouver Island and it 
Southeastern Alaska, and according to all reports has 
been very successful. After operating only about four 
months last year at Grays Harbor, they decided to 1 
crease the plant and add two more steam whalers to 
the equipment. Most of the Norwegian plants are lo 
cated in the Antarctic, South Shetland, South Georg! 
Cape Horn, Kergulen Islands, East and West Coast of 
Africa, Tasmania, West Coast of Australia, New Zea 
land, Chili, and Galapagos Islands. 

In view of the fact that the business is a very prof- 
itable one and that these Norwegians ship their sup- 
plies and products thousands of miles, in spite of 
the adverse weather conditions in localities where 
they operate, and in consideration of the fact that 
the products generally bring a less price than the 
price obtained for the same in the United States, why 
should not this very same business prove S0 much 
more profitable right here on the Pacific Coast, wher¢ 
the whales in certain localities are more abundant 
than in most parts of the world and where there 's 
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a constantly increasing market for the products in 
our own country? We have a sea coast stretching 
from Cape Flattery to south of San Diego, about 1,200 
miles, and on all this stretch of sea coast, with an 
abundance of whales, we find but one whaling plant, 
which was built last year at Grays Harbor, Washing- 
ton. 
Some whaling plants are located on harbors, the 
entrance to which is over a sand bar at the mouth 
of the river. In such cases it takes a whale boat under 
ordinary circumstances considerable time to get out 
to sea from the station, 
and the same amount of 
time is also lost in re- 
turning to the station. In 
order to get out at all 
they have to consider the 
tides and a bar. If tides 
are not right or the bar 
rough, they have to stay 
inside and wait until op- 
Portunity offers to get 
out. If they are outside 
_ and bound in with a 
whale or two in tow the 
ame obstacles again pre- 
Sent themselves. At night 
or in foggy weather they 
have to wait until day- 
light or until the fog 
clears off. All these ob- 
Stacles mean loss of 
time; loss of time means 
loss of whale and conse- 
quently a considerable. 
loss in the outut of the plant at the end of the season. 

In view of the above stated facts the West Coast 
Whaling Company has incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000 and nas chosen Trinidad as its port of opera- 
tion, where a large and modern plant is now in course 
of construction. 

Trinidad is peculiarly located and particularly fa- 
vored for this very: industry. It has no bar and is 
Protected by Nature from nearly all kinds of winds. 
Whale steamers can go and come at night and in fog 
as well as during day and in clear weather. The 
harbor, although small, is plenty large enough for the 
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business, has deep water 
close in and it is the best 
sheltered outside harbor 
on the Pacific Coast. In 
another year the N. W. 
P. R. R., with extension 
along the North Coast at 
least as far as Trinidad, 
will be completed, there- 
by enabling the company 
to ship their oil in tank 
cars all over the United’ 
States. 

At Trinidad this new 
industry is enabled to 
operate at least nine 
months in the ear, which 
is two months longer 
than the stations in more 
northern latitudes can 
operate, and weather con- 
ditions are much beiter 

Trinidad is situated about 45 miles north of Cape 
Mendocino and 100 miles south of Cape Blanco. The 
prevailing winds, from early spring until late in the 
fall, are from the northward. This constant northerly 
wind creates a surface current setting to the south- 
ward, and Cape Blanco projecting further out than 
any other part on this Coast, naturally tends to form 
an eddy of these currents. This eddy or back cur- 
rent extends from Cape Blanco north of Trinidad to 
Cape Mendocino on the south. The current follows 
the 100-fathom curve, which is nearest shore at Cape 
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Blanco, Trinidad and Cape Mendocino, and it natural- 
ly deposits in this vicinity more or less food in the 
shape of small fish, crustacea, insects and other sea 
food on which the whales feed. It is theerfore a 
natural consequence that this feeding ground from 
Blanco to Mendocino attracts a large number of whales 
all the year around, and is thus ideal for the whaling 


business. 
The matter is now pending relative to the inability 


of locai exporters to place refined sugar in Tutuila ~*~ 


due to the refusal of the United States Government to 
allow drawbacks. 
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THE PACIFIC COAST AND PANAMA 


The development of our Western States and the 
new impetus that will be given them by the open- 
ing of the Panama Canal are discussed in a recent 
issue of the Deutsche Revue (Berlin). The writer, 
after a inost suggestive comparison of the sharply con- 
trasting civilizations of the Atlantic and Pacific na- 
tions of the globe, takes up the possibilities in store 
for our Western States and for foreign nations in con- 
nection with them, by the completion of the Canal. 
He says in substance: 

The strongest expression of the self-consciousness 
of the American West is the plan of making the in- 
ternational exposition in San Francisco coincident 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. In the East- 
ern States little attention is given to the idea. Even 
leading circles seem scarcely cognizant of it, while 
their press is almost silent on the subject. Interest 
increases on entering the region of the Rockies and 
reaches its climax in San Francisco. , : 

What seems the indifference of the East may be 
partially jealousy. For the East owns the railroads 
which want to hold the West and which may be conm- 
pelled, on account of the Canal, to reform their iman- 
agement and radically revise their rates. The East 
has hitherto been the “middle-man” for the products 
of the West. The opening of the Canal may change 
all that. The East, finally, holds ihe political power. 
This will diminish in proportion to the increase of 
population and progress of the West. 

In conclusion, ihe writer dwells on the new op- 
portunities which the Canal will open up for Eure- 
pean, and particularly German, trade with our Pacific 
States. The opening of the Canal, he says, will mean 
not so much the replacement of one trade route by 
another as a fundamental change in the economic po- 
sition of our Far West, which may be expected, for 
the first time, to assert its commercial independence 
and seek its own connections with the world at large. 

“The Pacific nations have recognized the significance 
of the moment. Japan was the first to appear on the 
scene in San Francisco and was followed by the west- 
ern states of South America because they anticipate a 
repetition of their own progress. Haltingly the Euro- 
pean nations stand back, and the American East is ap- 
parently indifferent. We cannot, indeed, tell what the 
Europeans can bring back from San Francisco, but one 
thing is certain—that success will come to him only 
who is right on the spot, becaues enterprises which 
are Waiting to be developed may still be turned in one 
direction or another. I urge, therefore, that Germany 
be not found wanting at San Francisco. — She must 
look upon the Ainerican West as a separate entity, 
and as belonging to the circle of the Pacific nations.” 

In article in the Gegenwart (Berlin), special 
stress is laid on what the writer regards as the inevit- 
able effect which the Canal must have upon our tarifl 
policy. He says: 
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“Their absurd tariff policy has hitherto rendered it 
impossible for the United States to have a merchant 
marine. It is not to be assumed, however, that this 
condition will endure forever. It is probably, rather, 
that Uncle Sam, whose folly will be glaringly shown 
up through the new Canal, will change his commer- 
cial policy in such a way that he may be placed in a 
position to exploit in his own interest the favorable 
natural conditions which his vast country enjoys as 
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regards the shipping trade. The value and signifi- 
cance of the splendid position occupied by the United 
States between the two great oceans will be infinitely 
increased both for military and peaceful purposes 
after the work of piercing the Isthmus shall have been 
completed. Is it conceivable that the Yankees will not 
utilize the great advantages of a route, for example, 
from New York to Australia, shorter by three or four 
thousand miles? Since their present tariff would ren- 
der the value of the future commercial routes illusory 
for them, it must be logically assumed that those able 
business men will bethink themselves, and by ap- 
propriate changes in the tariff secure a part of Eng- 
land's shipping trade.” 


HONGKONG'S GENERAL TRADE OUTLOOK 


The prospects of trade in China and in Hongkong's 
trade territory generally at the opening of 1913 were 
the brightest for several years. 

The inauguration of many reforms calling for mod- 
ern equipment of various sorts, the establishment of 
rarious new industries in many parts of China call- 
ing for machinery of various kinds, development in 
other ways along foreign lines, and the introduction 
of foreign ideas and foreign goods promise increased 
imports from abroad and an increased and stimulated 
production of Chinese goods. While it is probable 
that exchange wil] decline materially, it seems likely 
that such decline will improve the situation, for while 
high exchange would favor imports from abroad the 
situation of China at the present time demands a good 
market at profitable terms for Chinese produce, and 
this can come only with lower exchange. 

Stocks of nearly all standard goods in Hongkong 
arc low, and buying upon a large scale will be re- 
newed when more settled conditions obtain. Buying 
for the immediate needs of the market in any event 
will be material. The prosperity and advancement of 
the Philippines affect Hongkong trade directly and 
favorably, while improved crop conditions in Indo- 
China, Siam, Burma, and other points drawing upon 
Hongkong for supplies or distributing their products 
through Hongkong promise much for the year’s busi- 
ness. 

Shipping Statistics of Hongkong 


The total of the shipping entering and clearing in 
Hongkong in 1912 amounted to 488,649 vessels of 36- 
735,149 tons, which compared with 1911 shows a de- 
crease of 54,546 vessels but an increase of 555,097 tons. 
The decrease in the number of vessels was entirely 1 
the Jocal trade. Of the totals given, 46,603 vessels of 
24,269,270 tons were engaged in the foreign trade as 
against HOTS of 23,063.106 tons in 1914. 


NO COALING STATION FOR HONOLULU AT 
PRESENT TIME 

The chairman of the Board) of Harbor Se 
sioners advises that while there is a possibility thal 
the Territory of Hawaii will install a large coaliné 
station at Honolulu, there is no appropriation to cue 
out any such plans for the next two years and there 
fore there is nothing definite to be said. 
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G. T. P. NOT TO 


A great deal of publicity has been given a report 
that the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company intend 
establishing a steamship line between British Columbia 
ports and California. Mr. W. P. Hinton, General Pas- 
senger Agent of the Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, in- 
forms us that an inaccurate statement anent the in- 
auguration of a steamship service to San Francisco 
was recently credited to various oflices of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at Seattle. Mr. Hinton writes: 

“While we cannot say that such a service will not 
be inaugurated at some future date, we are not doing 
anything at the present time towards a San Fran- 
cisco service. The service between Prince Rupert 
and Asiatic ports is, of course, to be looked for as 
soon as the G. T. P. transcontinental trains are in op- 
eration, and it has always been comtemplated that 
steamers of the G. T. P. should be put into the trans- 
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HARBOR LIGHT AT LOS ANGELES 
HARBOR 


The accompanying illustration 


shows one of the most important 


mile stones in the progress of the 
Los Angeles Harbor. It is in a 
certain sense the consummation of 
the labors of the Los Angeles Cham- 
ber of Commerce extending over a 
period of twenty-five years. It 
marks the completion of the great 
breakwater and shows to the world 


that Los Angeles Harbor has official- 


ly arrived. 

This lighthouse was completed 
March 1, 1913, at a cost of $50,000, 
and is modern in every respect. The 
light is flashing white 140,000. can- 
dle-power, flashing every fifteen 
seconds, shows. seventy-three feet 
above water from a gray cylindrical 


concrete tower. The illumination 


is of the fourth order, burning in- 
candescent’oil vapor. The fog sig- 
nal is a first-class air siren, sound- 


ing thus: Blast two seconds and si- 


lent sixteen seconds, blast two sec- 
sixteen seconds, 


onds and_ silent 


blast four seconds and silent twenty 
seconds. 

This light welcomes the mariner, 
not. only to safe anchorage in stress 
of weather, but to the docks and 
commerce of a great maritime city 


of the future. 


IXTEND JUST YET 
Pacific service. Nothing definite, however, can yet be 
announced as to plans in this respect.” 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
HE GERMAN SAVINGS AND LOAN SO- 
CIETY (The German Bank), 526 California 
Street, San Francisco.—For the half year ending 
June 30, 1913, a dividend has been declared at 


the rate of four (4) per cent per annum on all 
deposits, free of taxes, payable on and after 


Tuesday, July 1, 1913. Dividends not called for 
are added to the deposit account and earn divi- 


dends from July 1, 1913. 
GEORGE TOURNY, Manager. 


Original from 


NEW YORK PUBLIC LIE 
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PORTS OF THE PACIFIC 


By GEN. H. M. CHITTENDEN 


Vancouver, B. C. 

Seattle’s greatest rival for commercial supremacy 
north of Portland and Tacoma is Vancouver, B. C., a 
rival whose strength lies not so much in its natural 
advantages as in the artificial condilions arising from 
its being in a different national jurisdiction. It has 
a good stragetic location, it is true, being at the outlet 
of the second greatest river of the Pacific Coast; but 
its harbor is inferior to those farther south, and its 
rail connections east, even to Central Canada, are in- 
ferior. Its early growth was due primarily to the 
fact that it was a Canadian port. That the port would 
have developed where, or as rapidly as, it has, if 
there had been no international boundary near by, 
may well be doubted. As conditions actually exist, 
however, taken with the present status of American 
navigation laws by which cheaper foreign shipping is 
excluded from our coastwise trade, Vancouver is a 
formidable competitor with ports farther south. In 
the fish and lumber export trade, particularly, condi- 
tions tell heavily in her favor. 

Prince Rupert 

Prince Rupert is the northernmost Pacific terminus 
of the transcontinental lines, and will remain so until 
some line shall cross into the valley of the Yukon 
and descend that mighty river on its way to the west- 
ernmost apex of the continent. It is forty miles south 
of the international boundary of Alaska (54 deg. 40 
min.) and about 700 miles along the coast from Seattle 
and that much nearer Alaska. It is the westernmost, 
as well as the northernmost, transcontinental terminus, 
and is 500 miles (according to the statement of the 
Grand Trunk Pacific officials), nearer Asia than any 
other terminus on the Pacific. It is said that a traveler 
from China would ke able to reach Winnepeg, via 
Prince Rupert, before he could reach Vancouver, if 
he were to go by that port. Add to this the fact that 
the gradient over the mountains, with the exception of 
about twenty miles of 1 per cent on the west slope, 
is everywhere under five-tenths, and most of the way 
much less than this, and some of the physical advant- 
ages of the route are apparent. Add again the prox- 
imity of Prince Rupert to the limitless wheat fields of 
Canada, the fact that it is in the very center of the 
salmon and whale industry, among inestimable quan- 
tities of virgin timber, and its great future seems 
dcubly assured. 

Its advantages are offset to some extent by the 
severity of northern winters, but chiefly by the dif- 
ferent nationality of the territory (Alaska) which it is 
best fitled to serve. 

Secondary Ports 

Somewhat outside the rivalries of the great ports 
along the Coast, aid flourishing on advantages which 
are peculiar to themselves, are several smaller ports. 
Among them, and the more prominent, are San Lius 
Obispo, about half way between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles; Humboldt Bay, on the North California 
Coast; Coos Bay, 200 miles south of the Columbia and 
serving an important section of Western Oregon; As- 
toria, just inside the Columbia Bar and the first port 
to be established on the North Pacific Coast; Grays 
Harbor, a great lumber port on the west coast of 
Washington, 45 miles north of the Columbia; and Vic- 
toria, an important harbor and naval base on Van- 
couver Island. There are numerous harbors on the 
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Alaskan Coast, but they are still in a state of Nature, 
as very little has been done toward converting them 
into up-to-date ports. The prospective opening of the 
coal fields of Alaska, and a more definite Alaskan 
policy on the part of the Government, will undoubt- 
edly lead to the establishment of permanent facilities 
at some of these points in the near future. 


Descriptive Data 

In its physical characteristics the Pacific Coast line 
of Nerth America increases in severity from south to 
north, but there is less diversity in climatic conditions 
than one might expect, for such great differences in 
latitude, owing to the moderating effect of the ocean 
currents. It is not until well up on the Alaskan Coast 
than ore finds the harbors regularly sealed by ice in 
the winter season. Storms are more severe in the 
northern latitudes, but this is more than offset, as far 
as coastwise trade is concerned, by the sheltered in- 
land passages which extend fer at least 1,000 miles 
from Southern Puget Sound north. The tidal fluctua- 
tion increases from south to north from a mean of 
about 4 feet at San Diego to 14 feet at Prince Rupert. 
The teredo is very destructive in all the waters of the 
Coast, but the linmoria is active only in Californian 
waters. Nearly all the tributary streams are heavy 
silt carriers, and the primeval bays and inlets arc 
partly or wholly filled up, making dredging a neces- 
sary adjunct of harbor development all along the 
Coast, and necessitating costly training dikes to scour 
channels across bars or shoals. In Southern Califor- 
nia the immediate shores were originally lightly tim- 
bered; but from Northern California north they were 
covered with magnificent forests. The coast line is 
remarkably uniform and unbroken by indentations as 
fav as the Strait of Juan de Fuca, but from there north 
the exact opposite is the case. 

With these few observations on the broad physical 
characteristics of the Coast, more detailed considera- 
tion will be given to the several ports. 


San Francisco Bay 

The Bay of San Francisco (including, in that term, 
San Pablo and Suisun Bays), has a total area of 420 
square miles and a shore line of about 350 miles. The 
area exceeding 30 feet in depth at low water is about 
190 square miles. The extreme tidal range is 8 feet, 
and the mean is 4.3 feet. The tidal currents are strong 
in the Golden Gate and Carquinez Straits, amounting to 
seven miles per hour at spring tides. The entrance 
to the bay is about one mile wide and very deep, and 
is guarded by formidable defenses. In a half circle 
about the entrance on the ocean side, and some SIX 
miles distant, is a narrow bar with a ruling depth 
of 30 feet at low tide and two crossings of over 40 feet. 

The heavily silt-laden streams—the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, with a water-shed of more than 60,000 
square miles, extending 400 miles along the western 
slope of the Sierra—have brought down immense de- 
osits into the bay and are progressively reducing its 
area, It once extended far up the valley of each 
stream, but is now practically limited to the area be- 
low the Straits of Carquinez, for Suisun Bay is shoaled 
up so as to be of little use for navigation except 7 
the through channel to the rivers above. The deposits 
have also invaded the Lower Bay and have shoaled 
the depth, over two-thirds of its area, to less than 18 
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fect. Due probably to the action of the intlowing 
tides, this shoaling has been forced mainly on to the 
east side of San Francisco Bay and the north side of 
San Pablo Bay, leaving the east shore, where Oakland, 
Berkeley and Alameda now stand, quite unapproach- 
able in their natural condition by any craft larger 
than a rowboat, while the shore of the San Francisco 
Peninsula has practicable depths for the largest ship- 
ping close in to the bank. It was mainly this condi- 
tion that made the Port of San Francisco Bay develop 
where it did instead of on the east shore. Now that 
reclamation work is utilizing the shoal areas to make 
new lands by dredging out deep slips, shipping will 
gravitate more and more to the east shore in order 
to avcid ferry inconvenience. 

The shoaling of San Francisco Bay is one of those 
great natural blessings which the unthinking are so 
accustomed to look on as a curse. One-tenth of its 
natura] area, with deep connecting channels, would 
serve every possible nced of commerce, while the 
other nine-tenths would be of immeasurably greater 
benefit reclaimed and turned to industrial or agricul- 
tural use. Every cubic yard of earth washed down 
from the rugged slopes of the mountains is werth a 
thousand times more in those low ‘areas, where it is 
turned to efficient use in the service of man. 

San Francisco Bay is perfectly sheltered from ocean 
storins, is not subject to flood effects except in the 
extreme upper portions, at the outlet of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers, and is absolutely free 
from ice. There were originally several dangerous 
rocks in the channels, but these, for the most part, 
have becn removed, the most important removal being 
that of Blossom Rock. In practically all respects the 
natural advantages of San Francisco Bay are of the 
highest order, and, if its human custodians are faithful 
to their trust, it is destined to remain for a lung time 
the leading port on the Pacific Coast. 

San Francisco proper and its port grew up on the 
narrow peninsula lying belween the southern half of 
the bay and the ocean, south of Golden Gate. As far 
as land communication to the north and east ¢s con- 
cerned, the city is practically an island, and has to 
rely exclusively on ferry service. ‘The water-front de- 
velopment extends from the northeast extremity of 
the peninsula around into the bay, and as far south 
as the city and county boundary. The jurisdiction of 
the Board of Harbor Commissioners stops short at this 
point, which fact is clearly indicated on Plate X pub- 
lished in the June issue of the PaciFIC MARINE Review. 
At present the berthing space for all classes of vessels 
aggregates more than 10.5 miles. The several ferries 
to the east shore and other points land near the foot 
of Market strect, and carry 125,000 passengers daily. 
Exclusive of fairways or forbidden anchorage. there 
is, approximately, 100 square miles of available an- 
chorage ground in the bay. 

Dock construction consists of three classes: Entire 
Wooden construction, concrete subconstruction only, 
and complete concrete construction. Much trouble 
has been experienced with subaqueous concrete work. 
Probably due to defective methods or inspection. 
Nearly all the sheds are built of wood, and their areas 
vary from 60,000 to 84,500 square feet. The state 
owns no drydocks, but there are two privately owned 
sraving docks at Hunter’s Point and two floating docks 
at the Union Iron Works plant, besides the Naval Dock 
at Mare Island. 

San Francisco is the only port on the Coast at which 
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any great amount of permanent sea-wall construction 
has been done. Work of this character has been car- 
ried on for the past twenty years. In that time, in- 
cluding work now in progress, nearly 13,000 lineal 
feet have been built, at costs ranging from a little less 
than $100 to about $270 per lineal foot. The construc- 
tion of the sea-wall has resulted in reclaiming more 
than twenty-five acres, from which the annual rental 
now amounts to about $1,060,000, or considerably more 
than half the total revenue of the port. 

The port’s funds are derived from its regular rev- 
enues (rents, wharfage, dockage, tolls, etc.) and 
the sale of bonds. The regular revenues, from the be- 
ginning of the Board’s operations in 1863, amount in 
round numbers to $28,500,000, and the funds from 
other sources, mainly bond sales, including recent 
issues still unexpended, to about $12,000,000. The ex- 
penditures for construction and repair amount ap- 
proximately to $22,000,000, exclusive of the recent 
$10,000,000 bond issue. The running expenses of the 
port (salaries, law fees, etc.) amount to an average 
of 21.4 per cent of all the disbursements. The total 
Federal appropriations for removing obstructions 
from the harbor amount to $516,000, so that the total 
outlay on the harbor, including recent bond issues, 
will be about $32,500,000. This, of course, is not all 
represented in actual present results, for much of it 
was for early work which has since been replaced, 
existing work probably not representing a present 
cost exceeding $10,000,000. 

It is important to note that approximately one-half 
(of late years more than one-half) the revenue comes 
from ground rents, without which much larger bond 
issues would have been required. 

The irade of San Francisco embraces every class 
of commerce that passes over the Pacific Ocean. The 
Government Transport Service on that ocean largely 
centers there, and the chief naval base of the Pacific 
Coast is at Mare Island in San Pablo Bay. In many 
other respects San Francisco stands far in the lead 
of any other port on the Coast. 

_ Oakland and Alameda 

The physical characteristics of San Francisco Bay, 
of which Oakland and Alameda occupy the east shore, 
have already been described. The distinctive east 
shore harbor is the San Antonio Estuary, which lies 
between Oakland and Alameda and extends entirely 
around the land side of the island on which Alameda 
is situated. It is referred to in Government reports 
as Oakland’s inner harbor. A channel leads in, from 
deep water in the Bay, between jetties 800 feet apart, 
which also serve as moles with ferry slips at the 
ends. The channel, as developed under the Govern- 
ment project now in force, will be 500 feet wide and 
30 fect deep to a large “tidal basin” about opposite the 
center of Alameda, with a channel 300 feet wide and 
25 feet deep entirely around the basin, and a depth 
of 18 feet in the “tidal canal” connecting the basin 
with San Leandro Bay, an inlet of San Francisco Bay 
on the southeast end of Alameda Island. This magnifi- 
cent inner harbor has a shore line on each side of 
about 7 miles. On the Oakland side there is approx- 
imately 10,000 feet of berthing space for deep-sea 
vessels and 16,000 feet for smaller craft. The harbor 
is a great industrial center, some of the largest plants 
on the Bay being located there. There are four dry 
docks. 

From the point of junction of the Estuary with the 
Bay, the shore line to the north is occupied by trans- 
continental railroad terminals and shops of ferry lines. 
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In this stretch of about two and a half miles frontage All along the east shore, and at many other points 
is the so-called western water-front on which the Muni- — on both shores of the Bay and of San Pablo and Suisun 
cipal Government is making improvements. Bays, there are wharves and industrial establishments 

The port’s revenues come from tax levies, bond of one kind or another, of which only mention can be 
sales, rentals, fees, etc. made here. 


(To be continued.) 
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This photograph shows the pier at the foot of West Forty-fourth street, New York, now used by the French 
Line. The remainder of the territory needs no description. It conclusively shows the unimproved locality, 
which is in a dilapidated condition. It represents a loss to the city as it now exists. 


This illustration shows the territory of the photograph, picture No. 1, as it will appear when improve 
ments are completed. [t shows a full slip nearly 1,000 feet long on the northerly side of the French Line 
pier at the foot of Forty-fourth street. It also shows a slip between piers at the foot of Forty-sixth street, 
360 feet in width. This is a greater width by sixty feet than any other slip on the Manhattan wafer 
front. The width of the pier itself is 150 feet, which is twenty-five feet wider than the Chelsea piers. The 
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slip to the northerly side of the pier at the foot 
of Forty-sixth street will also be of 360-foot width. 
The pier at the foot of Forty-sixth street, as shown, 
has a slip-length of 1,000 feet, but the shed is 1,200 
feet long. It shows the ground which will be oc- 
cupied for storage until there is a demand for a slip 
longer than 1,000 feet. This space will produce 
revenue to the City of New York either from steam- 
ship companies occupying the piers themselves or 
from commercial enterprises. Back of this 200-foot 
strip, or east of the present bulkhead, there is a mar- 
ginal street 50 feet in width. Easterly of this mar- 
ginal street is shown the new street over the New 
York Central tracks with access to the second deck 


of the piers. In other words, the lower deck of the 
piers will be used for general cargo and the upper 
deck for passengers’ baggage and such other uses as 
the steamship companies desire to make of it. The 
space below will not only permit of the four main 
tracks of the New York Central, but provision is made 
for two additional tracks to be used by any of the 
other railroads desiring access to the new steamship 
terminal. The purpose of the Dock Department is 
that the territory, with the exception of the through 
tracks and such access as the New York Central shall 
have to the piers, shall be enjoyed by every other rail- 
road entering the City of New York, entirely inde- 
pendent, if necessary, of the New York Central lines. 


This is an illustration of how the territory north of Forty-sixth street, New York, may be improved, 
gradually, to meet the demand of commerce and to be continued, relatively, with the city’s financial ability 
to do so, by which the City of New York may preserve its supremacy as the first port of the world. The 
principal object of this illustration is to conclusively show the wisdom of the policy of the present adminis- 
tration in relocating Twelfth avenue sufficiently far inland to make this steamship terminal possible and at 
the same time to protect all interests, whether they be land owners, manufacturers or commercial enter- 


prises. 


To permit Twelfth avenue to remain where it is would ruin this location for all time to come for 


a modern steamship terminal. It would not permit the building of piers longer than those now existing at 


the Chelsea section. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


By BILLY 


In a manner of speaking, the Bard of Avon called 
the turn in “Othello” when he remarked, “He thal 
filches from me my good name robs me of that which 
not enriches him and makes me poor indeed.” But 
it must be a good name, and opinion differs as to what 
constitutes a good name. Now, there’s Orlando Dam- 
mil, of Elmsford, N. C. He wants the state solons 
to change his. The jokesmiths, wanting to heckle Or- 
lando, ask why. 

Task Dammit, why not? Dammit, why not? I'd 
change it. Let’s see: O. Dammit—Orlando D. Mit—O. 
Mit— I can’t get it, Dammit. But cheer up, Dammil. 
Dammit, cheer up! Say, Orlando, supposing you— 
It’s no use, Dammit; see the legislature, but steer clear 
of those lobbyists Blankitt and Dashitt. 

Your not alone, Dammit, in your difficulty. We 
once knew a grocer—nice fellow, but a little light 
weight—whose sign read: “A SCHWINDLER.” He 
_Teally wasn’t, but folks kept saying so. It was sug- 
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B. DAMM 
gested that he get a new sign and spell out his Chris- 
tian name, the first in ancient history. The new sign 
he nailed up read: “ADAM SCHWINDLER.” 

You certainly haven’t forgotten the Dam family. 
Giv. A. Dam, fat Willie Dam, Lena Dam and Godfrey 
Dam? Think of this crowd going to hear Wagner's 
opera of “Goetterdaemmerung”! 

Gretchen Schwein, in my home town, up and mar- 
ried Milton Hogg, and the envious began to wonder 
how she could have made a Hogg of herself. 

Helga Johansen went to school with me—a real 
nice, jolly girl, and we called her Helga. Some of us 
fondly called her Hel—just like Liz for Lizzie, and 
Gwen for Gwendolyn. We'd see a girl down the 
street starting off for school and Tommy Rott would 
say: “Billy, that looks like Hel!” Weli, she did and 
she didn’t. Many of the fellows would go to Hel with 
their troubles, she was that sympathetic. She after- 
ward married a chap named Biers, who drank himself 


to death. 
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There’s lots in a name, depending on the point of 
view. I knew a man who gave his to seven different 
ladies. When he had done his six years he told me 
that he had made up his mind to settle down—he’d 
already settled up with the irate seven—and get 
married. 

Traugut Walsingham’s mother named him after her 
grandfather, so that the boys couldn’t nickname him. 
They called him “Gutsy” his first day on the street. 

What’s in a name? You can search me, as Blink 
Boffum said when asked where all the bugs went in 
wintertime.—‘“Power.” 


TOKYO HARBOR PROJECT 


The “Far East,” published at Tokyo, Japan, com- 
ments editorially in a recent issue on the Tokyo Har- 
bor Project. 

Our contemporary states that this plan has been 
before the country for the past twenty years. The 
municipal authorities of the city have repeatedly con- 
sidered the question and approved it, and in 1906 a 
most enthusiastic meeting of the leading citizens gave 
the scheme their support. This was on the eve of 
the financial crisis, and it was found impossible at 
that time to prosecute the financial part of the scheme, 
which involved raising money abroad to the amount of 
at least thirty million yen. Meanwhile, despite seri- 
ous financial obstacles, the authorities have not been 
idle. The least costly part of the work has been un- 
dertaken—the reclamation of the waterfront, and the 
municipal council is now considering the dredging of 
the fairway from Cape Haneda. The depth of this 
fairway, for a distance of over five miles, is to be 
twenty-five feet—in official figures the length of the 
fairway if 4,990 ken—at low tide, and the anchorage 
for vessels between Shibaura and Echijima, an area of 
1,143,110 tsubo or square feet, is to be dredged to three 
depths, 25, 20 and 15 feet. According to the engineer 


in charge of the work, however, statistics of vessels ; 


entered and cleared at Yokohama for one year showed 
that 90 per cent of vessels arrived had a draught of 
less than 24 feet, and this official is in favor, when 
dredging is begun, of a depth of 30 feet in the deep- 
est part, and in other parts of the anchorage of 25 
and 20 fect respectively. The progress of the harbor 
work, now it has gone so far, is essential for the 
credit of the city. The creation of a special board is 
considered to be equally essential, for the city is with- 
out funds to prosecute the work on a great scale, and 
another big long-term loan is among the difficulties 
that have got to be faced. 

The experience of Osaka must act as a deterrent 
to the more cautious of the city fathers. To make a 
great port of Tokyo has been the dream of many of 
the leading public men of the city, who have ignored 
the position of Yokohama, or considered that there 
is room for both. Osaka is just beginning to get a 
little, a very little, of the trade that flows through 
Kobe—Tokyo’s position with a completed harbor 
might be better or worse than that of Osaka. The op- 
position to the scheme has in mind also the experi- 
ence of the Keihin Canal Company. This was formed 
a few years ago with the object of conveying cargo 
from Yokohama to Tokyo, avoiding the dangerous 
sea passage round Cape Haneda, and doing the work 
much more cheaply than the railway. The Japanese 
promoters have been unable to finance this scheme, 
which in the practical result of getting cargo into 
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Tokyo cheaply and quickly has much to recommend 
it. The harbor scheme is an altogether grander pro- 
ject and appeals to the imagination, but it requires a 
still more heavy outley. 


en ee ees 
NEW DOCKYARD FOR JAPAN 


The Mitsu Bishi Company has obtained permission 
from the military authorities to lay out a dockyard 
on Hikoshima, an island in the Shimonoseki Straits. 
The principal feature of the yard is to be a drydock, 
which is to be 370 feet in length, enabling it to accom- 
modate vessels of 4,000 tons register. The growing 


importance of Moji as a shipping port justifies the 
enterprise. 


The above photo is of particular interest since the 
departure from San Francisco of Mr. French, prin- 
cipal surveyor to Lloyd’s Chief Surveyor Staff, and Mr. 
J. W. Isherwood, the originator of the Isherwood sys 
tem of ship construction which is meeting with such 
remarkable success throughout the world. Both gen- 
tlemen made a host of friends here, and while thet 
friends regret their departure, Mr. French and Mr. 
Isherwood have been sufficiently injected with the vac- 
cine of the San Francisco spirit to make a prolonged 
absence impossible. 

Reading from left to right: Mr. French, Mr. Isher- 
wood, Mr. Chauncey M. St. John and Mr. Campbell 
McGregor, who is connected with the Union Iron 
Works Company, of which his father is president. 


ARTHUR H. PAGE JOHN H. JONES 
New Orleans, Mobile 


PAGE & JONES 


SHIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
MOBILE, ALA., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “PAJONES, MOBILE” 
Codes—Watkins'—Scott’s—A B C 5th Edition. 
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PANAMA, THE AUSTRALASIAN ROUTE AND BIGGER VESSELS 


TH INCREASE in accommodation of the principal 
harbors of the Commonwealth, and those of the 
Dominion of New Zealand, has kept pace with the 
growth of the ocean liner. The large schemes of im- 
provement which are either in course of execution 
or under discussion by the harbor authorities of these 
over-sea ports, will enable them to receive ships of the 
largest type, which appear to be coming in the near 
future. The reports of shipping authorities in dif- 
ferent parts of the world point very clearly to the 
fact that in a few years no harbor can be considered 
in the first class which cannot accommodate vessels 
1,000 feet in length, and which has not a depth of 40 
feet. Two facts point to this conclusion. The con- 
struction of the Panama Canal—with locks 1,000 feet 
in length and with a depth of water of 41 feet—and 
the deepening and broadening of the Suez Canal to 
bring it up, if not to these dimensions, at least to some- 
thing near them. In dealing with this matter of har- 
bor improvements it is interesting to note that in 
Sydney and Hobart on the one hand, and Wellington 
and Auckland on the other, the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia and the Dominion of New Zealand have each 
respectively two ports, at least, which are up to date 
in every way and which can be navigated with ease 
by the largest over-sea vessels. It is fitting that Syd- 
ney, as the first harbor of Australia, should receive 
primary attention here, the entrance to Port Jackson 
has a least depth of 80 feet. Only one danger faces 
the navigator entering the port—the Sow and Pigs 
shoal—which divides the fairway into east and west 
channels. The eastern channel has been dredged to 
a depth of 35 feet at low water, and the bottom being 
sandy the depth can be increased in a very short 
time to practically what water that may be required. 
The western channel has been deepened to a depth of 


40 feet at low water. After passing through the chan- . 


nels, which are about half a mile in length, ships are 
able to navigate in 40 feet to 50 feet to the new 
wharves and jetties between Dawes’ and Millers’ point. 


These berths will have depths ranging from 40 feet - 


to 60 feet and will accommodate deep-sea vessels of 
from 600 feet to 700 feet in length. 


At present the Union Steam Ship Company of New 
Zealand’s new Clydebank-built 13,500-ton “combina- 
“on” steamer Niagara, which sailed from Sydney on 
her maiden voyage to Vancouver on the 10th of June, 
aS the largest passenger steamer running south of the 
line. In these days, however, record ships do not 
hold that proud position long, and very soon the Blue 
Funnel Line’s “wholesome” looking 14,500-tonner, Nes- 
tor, will be steaming rapidly to the south’ard to claim 
a brief spell of the coveted honor until her rival ap- 
Pears. Commencing somewhere back in the sixties the 
White Star Line has, within recent years, developed its 
Australasian trade by vessels of the largest type run- 
ning to the Antipodes. Within the last decade the de- 
velopment has been phenomenal through the intro- 
pen of such magnificent yessels as the 12,000-ton 

arland & Wolff-built “Medic” class, and to merchants 
ie the travelling public it will not be surprising to 
fe that a line so noted for its enterprise in the most 
wee Made route of the Empire are building a 
ve mer—the Ceramic”—far surpassing in size any- 

ng hitherto placed on the Australian berth. The 
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“Ceramic,” which is now nearing completion at Bel- 
fast by her builders, Messrs. Harland & Wolff, Ltd., is 
a triple-screw steamer, having the arrangement of ma- 
chinery—i. e., twin-screw reciprocating engines com- 
bined with low-pressure turbine, ‘already so success- 
fully adopted in White Star vessels. The vessel will 
sail from Liverpool for Australia via Cape Town on 
her maiden voyage, probably in July. 

The reasons for bigger vessels coming in for the 
Australasian services are not far to seek. Today both 
Australia and New Zealand present to the liner, other 
than the subsidized mail steamer, a dead end. For 
instance, a steamer of the passenger liner class arriv- 
ing from this country at either Australia or New Zea- 
land, after discharging her cargo at the various ports 
of call, is forced to wait her turn for homeward load- 
ing which, especially in the off seasons, involves much 
loss of time. This fact largely controls the size and 
number of vessels a company can run in its trade. 
It is, therefore, realized that Australia and New Zea- 
land will both have their over-sea trade revolution- 
ized by the opening of the Panama Canal. In the 
case of the New Zealand over-sea liner, instead of 
possibly waiting weeks and steaming hundreds of 
miles between ports picking up cargo, as she does 
today, she will sail homewards on a time table date. 
The awakening of the Pacific will come with the open- 
ing of the great waterway, and as was the case in the 
Far East, there will on the ocean pathway amongst 
the islands of the South Seas spring up emporiums, 
at which the large liners will call both for the pur- 
pose of discharging and loading cargo, which will be 
distributed and collected by local steamships as com- 
merce expands. It may also be predicted that many of 
the liners en route from Australasia to this country 
will fill their vacant spaces with cargo at the prin- 
cipal ports of the West Coast of South America—from 
Calloa northwards. The opening of the Panama Canal 
will certainly mean direct steamship lines between 
New York, Montreal, New Zealand and Australia, and 
also direct lines between Europe and Australia, via 
this waterway. Everything points also to these liners 
being not only big ships but fast ones. 

The rapid growth of trade in recent years between 
Australasia and San Francisco and with Canada also 
points to the coming of larger liners. At present, the 
railway journey from the Pacific slope of Canada 
severely restricts Australasia’s trade with Eastern 
Canada, although a fair quantity of goods reaches St. 
John’s and Montreal. If, however, anything like the 
sweeping reductions expected in the American tariff 
on food stuffs is realized New Zealand and Australia 
will, no doubt, be finding markets for their butter and 
cheese in the Southern States of America as well as 
in Eastern Canada as soon as the Panama Canal is 
opened. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the great devel- 
opment of the passenger traffic between the over-sea 
Dominions and this country, and the demand of ocean 
passengers for mammoth steamers and the most direct, 
newest and most interesting track, will create a com- 
petition which will compel many of the passenger 
lines to adopt the Panama route, at least on the home- 
ward voyage.—Shipbuilding and Shipping Record, 
London, England. 
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MARINE INSURANCE NOTES 


SALVAGE AND SALVORS 


The report of a court decision, published in the last 
issue of the Paciric MARINE Review, awarding salvage 
to the crew of a British war ship for services rendered 
to a merchant vessel, has caused much comment 
among underwriters and other interested in shipping, 
and various views have been expressed. So far as 
known, no claim has ever been made for the services 
rendered by a Government vessel to a merchant ship 
in distress, and it appears to be the common view that 
crews of public service ships should make every effort, 
without hope of reward, to assist disabled craft at 
sea. If salvage services are rendered by a merchant 
ship, or a tug, or by ships equipped solely for such a 
purpose, the owners of such vessel could establish a 
claim for salvage and in this the members of the 
crew would participate. Government ships are built 
at the expense of the whole people, and if valuable 
services are rendered to others it would seem only 
just that these services should be paid for and the 
burden on the people would be lessened by the amount 
awarded. But the dignity of maritime nations pre- 
vents, and rightly so, such a claim, and the services 
of all navies are freely extended to merchant ships 
in distress. 

But does this mantle of dignity fall upon the vari- 
ous members of the crews? It is true that they are 
paid by the pecple at large, but they are paid to run 
the Government ships in Government service and to 
fight if called upon to do so, but this does not include 
services to strangers, which services are performed, 


in many cases, with risk of loss of life or injury. TH, 


crews of merchant ships are entitled to extra pay for 
salvage services rendered, why should not crews of 
Government ships have the same remuneration? There 
is no agreement in the articles to prevent this, and 
there is no siatute law against it. They reccive less 
pay than their brothers in the merchant service, and 
they run as great risks, and there would seem to be 
no reason why they should not be entitled to the 
same emoluments for services rendered outside of 
their actual duties. 

The question of awarding salvage to crews of public 
service boats, such as fire boats, has frequently been 
raised. Most, if not all, cities prohibit by law the ae- 
ceptance by the firemen, wheiher on shore or on boats, 
of any remuneration for services rendered. These 
laws, however, do not prohibit the municipality itself 
from making a claim, although there is no reeord of 
anv such claim having been made. In one case where 
services were rendered by the fire tugs of a city to a 
ship on fire moored in another city in another: state, 
although Jess than a mile distant, suit was threatened 
by the city owning the tugs, the claim being based on 
the fact that the tugs were obliged to leave their juris- 
diction unprotected to render service in another state. 
This claim was finally withdrawn and the matter was 
settled amicably and to the satisfaction of all con- 


cerned by the beneficiaries of the salvage service pay- 
ing a substantial sum to the pension and benefit fund 
of the fire department. Here again, dignity, that of 
the city, was appealed to, and while the boat itself 
received no benefit from the services rendered, vet 
the members of the crew were indirectly handsomely 
rewarded. 

Other cases could be cited where organizations of 
firemen have received substantial assistance in a 
monetary way for extraordinary services performed, 
while the equipment, whether ship, tug or land out- 
fit, hes not beneiited. 

The whole question of salvage is a complex one, 
but the rule is that when services of an extraordinary 
nature ure rendered to others at sea, and the result 
of these services is a saving, these rendering the serv- 
ices are entitled to remuneration. Passengers on mer- 
chant vessels are, as a rule, not entitled to remunera- 
tien for services rendered to the ship they are on, 
although such services result in ultimate safety, the 
idea being that in giving such service they are work- 
ing for their own lives and safety as much as fot 
that of others. There are a few notable exceptions, 
among them that of the “Great Eastern,” which is bul 
little known, 

The “Great Eastern” was a monster English steam- 
ship. representing the acme of luxury and the last 
word in sea-going equipment. That the ship and the 
800 persons she carried was not completely lost was 
due to the accident that a certain American engincer 
happened to be a passenger on the boat at the time 
of its fateful voyage. 

Two days out from Liverpool the ship encounierci 
a severe gale, in Which her rudder pillar was snapped 
in two, part remaining attached to the steering gear. 
while the blade swung idle in the water. The sails 
were blown to ribbons, the boats were washed away 
and the great ship, absolutely unmanageable, rolled 
from side to side in the trough of the sea. Every- 


“thing breakable was destroyed says the record. The 


cabin, besides undergoing the dangers arising from 
the crashes and collisions which were constantly ge- 
ing on, had shipped a great deal of water, and tue 
stores were floating about in utter confusion and ruin. 
Some of the chandeliers fell down with a crash. 
large mirror was smashed into a thousand fragments, 
rails of bennisters, bars, and numerous other fittings 
were broken into numberless pieces. The luggage al 
the passerigers was lying in two feet of water, and, 
before the deliverance of the ship was effected, the 
luggage was literally reduced to rags and pieces af 
timber. Twenty-five fractures of limbs occurred sl 
the concussions caused by the tremendous lurehins 
of the vessel. ; 

The oflicers of the ship made repeated attempts. be- 
tween Friday morning and Saturday afternoon, to act 
control of the ship’s motions, but these efforts all 
proved fruitless. One of the passengers, Mr. Hamilton 
Kk. Towle, an American engineer of ability and eX 
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perience, had watched these various atlempts and had 
devised a plan of his own for getting control of the 
rudder. Naturally enough, his advice was impatiently 
rejected by the chief engineer of the ship. But when 
the engineer, at a loss what else to do, began to un- 
screw a nut which contributed to support the weight 
of the lower part of the rudder, Mr. Towle went to 
the captain to protest against what he considered a 
fatal mistake. 

The captain, facing the danger of destruction, lis- 
tened to the plans of the volunteer, ordered the official 
engineer aside and put the workmen under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Towle, who, working all Saturday night 
and Sunday, succeeded in rigging up a temporary 
steering gear which was successfully operated, and 
by 5 o'clock on Sunday afternoon the ship was 
brought up to the sea and put on her return course. 
Besides her cargo she carried 400 passengers and 
about the same number as officers and crew. One can 
imagine the situation when the great ship really an- 
swered again to the helm. 

Mr. Towle filed a claimed for salvage, and the case 
was decided in the District Court, Southern District 
of New York, by Judge Shipman, who awarded Mr. 
Towle $15,000, the value of the “Great Eastern” being 
estimated at half a million. The difficulty which the 
case presented from the legal standpoint arose from 
the fact that Mr. Towle was a passenger, and that 
the ordinary rule in admiralty requires passengers to 
render what services they can to their ship in dis- 
tress, without giving them a claim as salvors. Judge 
Shipman decided, however, that Mr. Towle’s services 
were beyond the ordinary services which could be re- 
quired of a passenger, since it would have been en- 
tirely out of the power of the ordinary passenger to 
perform them. 

Other cases have been decided where passengers of 
a merchant ship rendering salvage services to another 
ship have assisted the crew in such service and have 
been awarded a part of the renumeration. 

With such examples as these is there any reason 
why the “jackies” of the Navy should not receive extra 
pay for extra services performed. outside of their 
regular duties? 


GENERAL AVERAGE LIENS AIND REMEDIES 


Under the present methods of chartering ships and 
authorizing captains to sign bills of lading, whether 
or not in conformity with the terms of the charter 
party, it is extremely essential to see that this author- 
ity is not carried to excess. It frequently happens 
that charterers, perhaps not being familiar with the 


terms of the charter party or not considering the 
trouble which may occur in signing bills of lading 
not in conformity with the charter party, and in the 
effort to get business, will authorize captains to sign 
bills of lading which are in direct opposition to the 
obligations to which they, as charterers, have bound 
themselves. 

A case in point is that of the Field Line (Cardiff) 
Ltd. versus South Atlantic Steamship Line, which was 
decided in the Circuit Court. of Appeals, Fifth Circuit, 
in December, 1912. The digest of this is extracted 
from the Federal Report. 201, page 301, and is as 
follows: 

1. Shipping (No. 62)—Charters, Liability of Own- 
ers, Conflict Between Bills of Lading and Charter 
Party. 

Where a charter party which does not effect a de- 
mise of the vessel provides that the master shall sign 
bills of lading when presented without prejudice to 
the charter party, the owner is bound to a shipper by 
the terms of a bill of lading so signed, although they 
may be in conflict with those of the charter party. 

(Ed. Note—For other cases see Shipping Cent. Dig. 
Nos. 257-269, 313-315, 317; Dec. Dig. No. 62.) 

2. Shipping (No. 62)—Charters, Rights of Parties. 

A charter party provided that the master should 
sign bills of lading when presented “without preju 
dice to this charter party.” It was further stipulated, 
“Average (if any) in accordance with the York-Ant- 
werp Rules, 1890,” and such rules provided that “no 
jettison of deck cargo shall be made good as general 
average.” The master, however, was required by the 
charter to sign bills of lading for certain consign- 
ments of lumber containing a provision that such 
rules should govern, “excepting that jettison of deck 
cargo (and freight thereon) for the common safety 
shall be allowable as general average,” and did sign 
the same under protest. A part of the deck care! 

-covered by such bills of lading was jettisoned, and 
the shipowner was subjected to loss in general aver 
age, and, the other bills of lading containing no such 
exception, it could not call on the other shippers ' 
contribute. Held that, while it was bound by such 
bills of lading as regarded the shippers, the rights of 
the parties to the charter were governed by its terms, 
and that it was entitled to recover its loss from the 
charterer. 

The matter of inducing the Latin-American Re- 
publics to adopt a uniform Consular Invoice has been 
taken up by the Foreign Trade Department of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce with Hon. John 
Barrett, Director-General Pan-American Union. 
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INSURANCE AGAINST WAR RISKS 


An association has recently been formed in Lon- 
don, known as “The Liverpool & London War Risks 
Insurance Association, Ltd.,’”’ for the mutual protec- 
tion of members against loss by seizure in case of war 
between nations. Latest advices are to the effect that 
vessel property valued at about £30,000,000 had been 
entered. 

It frequently happens that in case of war between 
two nations vessels of neutral nations are seized on 
suspicion that they are carrying contraband. Even if 
the suspicion proves groundless and the vessels are 
subsequently released the seizure carries loss and ex- 
pense and it is to reimburse the owners for this that 
the association has been formed. If, however, Great 
Britain should be at war with another nation it is not 
the intention of the association to carry the actual 
war risk. In that event ships entered in the associa- 
tion would be protected against the risk of war only 
until they had reached a neutral port cr the port of 
destination, after which the actual risk of war must 
be covered in the usual manner and through the 
usual channels. The entrance fee is 42d per £100 of 
the value insured and the cost of management is to 
be met by an assessment of 2d per £100 of value in- 
sured. 

In case of claim arising it is presumed that same 
will be met by au assessment against the tonnage en- 
tered but it would seem to be rather difficult to ar- 
rive at an equitable basis of assessment. 
are diversified over the entire globe and “danger 
zones” would be comparatively small, yet it may be 
considered that the “danger zone” during one wat 
will be far removed from that of another, so that an 
assessment against all tonnage entered will, in the 
long run, work out equitably. At any rate the cost 
is not great, say about $80.00 for a steamer valued at 
£100,000, and the benefits resulting may be very great. 
If war should break out between Great Britain and 
Germany it is safe to assume that many British ships 
would be captured or seized before they could reach 
4 neutral point where the protection of this associa- 
tion would cease. 

During the discussions preceding the formation of 
this association legal advice was sought as to the 
liability of an English underwriter for loss covered by 
the terms of the policy sustained by a foreign assured 
whose country was at war with Great Britain. 

The results of this are set forth in a speech by Sir 
E. Beauchamp, M. P., chairman of Lloyds, in which 
he stated in part as follows: 

“British underwriters have naturally paid great at- 
tention to this matter, and the committee of Lloyd’s 
have obtained from their legal advisers an opinion 
of which I will read the material parts: 

‘1. Upon declaration of war between Great Britain 
and a foreign power all contracts pending between 


Google 


Trade routes | 


British subjects and subjects of the foreign power be- 
come unenforceable so long as the war lasts. 

“2. Consequently a British underwriter is under no 
enforceable liability to a subject of the foreign power 
in respect of a loss occurring during the war under a 
policy effected in time of peace; and, in respect of a 
loss which had occurred before the declaration of war 
under such a policy, he can claim to have legal pro- 
ceedings against him for its recoverey suspended until 
the restoration of peace. 

“3. But a British underwriter is not forbidden by 
law to pay the subject of the foreign power in time 
of war for a loss which has occurred either during 
or before the war, if he thinks fit to do so; nor does 
he commit any legal offense or render himself liable 
to any legal penalty by so doing. In the case of a loss 
sustained by a subject of the foreign power before 
declaration of war, it rests entirely with the British 
underwriter to decide for hiruself whether he will 
claim suspension of legal proceedings until restoration 
of peace; and if he does not expressly claim this sus- 
pension in answer to an action brought against him, 
the courts will proceed with the trial of the action 
during and notwithstanding the war. 

“I am advised that the origin of the law as enunci- 
ated is to be found in the strict decisions given in the 
English courts during the Napoleonic wars, and, al- 
though these questions have not been directly brought 
forward in recent years, it is already evident that the 
tendency of the British courts is against the strict en- 
forcement of the rules laid down at a time when 
the conditions of international commerce, including 
marine insurance, were on a very different footing 
from those existing at the present time. 

“As chairman of Lloyd’s I desire to make the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“First, I am advised that the records contain no 
case in which British underwriters have resisted a 
claim on a marine policy for a loss by perils of the 
sea on any of the grounds referred to in the opinion 
which I have already read. 

“Secondly, my attention has been drawn to a recent 
article in the foreign press in which it is stated that 
the English underwriters are not only not bound by 
law to pay compensation to the subjects of an enemy 
state for losses which arise during the war, even when 
the policy was concluded before the commencement 
of war, but that the payment is actually illegal. This 
statement is an inaccurate reproduction of the answer 
of the British Maritirne Committee to the questionaire, 
and is misleading. It is contrary to the opinion I 
have already read, which states unequivocally that ‘a 


British underwriter is not forbidden to pay the sub- - 


ject of a foreign power in time of war for a loss which 
has occurred either during or before the war,’ and, 
moreover, it entirely disregards the fact indicated in 
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the answer to the questionaire ihat the Crown has an 
inherent right to permit business with an alien enemy. 
It has been pointed out in the interesting answer to 
the questionaire prepared for the Dutch Association 
by Dr. Loder that ‘laws are made in vain if they con- 
travene the ideas of good faith and the sentiment of 
whatever is honest and of good report.’ 

“The position which the English underwriters have 
assumed, and which they have expressed their inten- 
tion of continuing to hold, is that no contract of ma- 
rine insurance will be repudiated by them on the 
ground that it covers enemy goods, but that all such 
contracts will be faithfully carried out during war 
as in time of peace; and I may say further, for my- 
self, that the position taken up by English under- 
writers is, in my opinion, the only one consistent with 
honesty and good faith.” 


THE “LORD DERBY" 


The recent disaster to this vessel has been pub- 
lished in full in previous issues of the Pacirie Marine 
Review and it now appears that much litigation has 
grown out of the same. 

The steamer was under time charter, one of the 
terms of which was that in case she was disabled for 
a period of four weeks the charterers would have the 
privilege of cancelling the charter after they had re- 
moved and trans-shipped any cargo which might be 
in the steamer at the time. 

The steamer had on board about 6,000 tons of cargo, 
about 5,000 tons of which was discharged after the 
accident and forwarded to destination, The remain- 
ing 1,000 tons were not forwarded. 

In order to prevent time charterers from removing 
this 1,000 tons, the owners sought an injunction 
against their taking any steps to prevent the loading 
of the steamer. This injunction was granted, but or 
appeal by the time charterers the Court of Appeal 
dismissed the injunction and sustained the appeal. 

Since that time the steamer has again been char- 
tered. 


Captain Thomas Reiliv was off to Nome onthe 
Ss, S. “Umatilla” on June 2.0 A full) cargo of Cali- 
fornia produce was taken on the “Umatilla” for those 
who wintered in Nome. The departure of this ves- 
sel with its well-known and well-liked) commander 
is quite an event in San Francisco and her arrival 
at Nome is always an occasion for welcoming cheers. 
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WRECKS, CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS 


REPORTS 


“Curacao,” Str. Struck rock on the west coast of 
Prince of Wales Island on June 21st and was so badly 
damaged that she was run ashore. The steamer was 
valued at about $140,000, insured locally and abroad. 

“Daisy Mitchell,” Str. From Grays Harbor June 
20th for San Francisco was in collision with the Str. 
“Missourian” on the night of June 23rd and sustained 
severe damage about the stern. 

‘Missourian,’ Str. (See note about “Daisy Mitchell” 
above.) The steamer was outward bound for Seattle 
but returned to this port to ascertain the extent of 
the damage. She was valued at about $400,000, in- 
sured in the castern and foreign markets. 

It has been agreed by all parties at interest to leave 
the question of liability for the collision to arbitra 
tion rather than take the maiter into the Courts. 

“Riverside,” Str. From Everett for San Pedro with 
a cargo of lumber struck a rock on Blount’s Reef on 
the morning of June 19th and sank short] yafter. The 
steamer was valued at about $200,000 and was insured 


for £180,000 against total loss only; the entire amount 


being placed abroad. 

Rose City,” Str. From San Francisco June dth for 
Portland encountered a heavy gale, during which part 
of the foremast broke off and went through the roof 
of the forward house into the smoking room. 

“Yukon,” Str. From Alaska for Seattle ran ashore 
on Sannak Island on June 11th and will probably be 
a total loss. Steamer valued at about $120,000, insured 
locally and abroad. 

The “Yukon” has been sold by the master for 
$500.00, subject to confirmation of the underwriters, 


and the sale has been confirmed. 


Mr. C.D. Callahan, consulting and designing naval 
architect, has moved his office to the State Bank 
Building, San Pedro, Calif. 

Mr. Callahan is the California representative of the 
Gas Engine and Power Company and Chas. J. Seabury 
Company, Consolidated of New York City, and ale 
the Wim. Gardner Company. : 

Mr. William Young is associated with him as marine 
engineer. Mr. Young was in the engineering depart 
ment of the Seabury Works for a number of year’s: is 
has made a speciai study of the design and construc 
tion of advanced types ‘of marine steam engines and 
machinery in both steam, gasoline and Diesel types 
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MR. JAMES FRENCH VISITS SAN FRANCISCO 


Mr. James French, the principal surveyor on the 
Chief Surveyor Staff of Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, 
with offices at 17 Battery Place, New York City, has 
been visiting San Francisco. Shipping men who have 
had the pleasure of meeting this genial and excellent 
representative of the Chief Surveyor’s Staff of this 
great, dignified and universally known institution sin- 
cerely proclaim: “He is one of the best.” 

Before leaving San Francisco, Mr. French extended 
a delightful farewell dinner at “The Old Poodle Dog” 
on Bush Street, on which occasion the following 
gentlemen were present: Messrs. J. A. McGregor, 
Jos. J. Tynan, Louis Rosenthal, A. C. Diercix, George 
M. McGruder, W. C. Owens, Frank H. Evers, Hugo P. 
Frear, George A. Armes, Stanley Dollar, John A. 
Bishop, Chauncey St, John, Walter A. Buck, John 
Rolph, R. L. Hague, J. W. Isherwood and W. H. 
Stewart. 

After leaving San Francisco, Mr. French visited 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C., and will return to New York via Port Arthur 
and Toronto. In connection with this genial survey- 
or’s visit to Seattle, I have been pondering whether 
the bagpipes and drums were called into action to 
do honor to the meeting of two of a kind at a certain 
ue Hill residence located on Twenty-first Avenue 
North. 


The Inland Navigation Company, owners of the 
steamer “Tacoma,” intends duplicating this vessel 
Within the very near future. No definite announcement 
has yet been made in connection with the construction 
of the new steamer except that the Company is plan- 
Ning the installation of geared turbines. 
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CARE OF THE COMPASS 


“Would you kindly advise me if you consider it good 
practice to allow a compass to remain in a compensat- 
ing binnacle while a vessel is laid up for several 
months? What effect would it have on the quadrantal 
correctors and in what other respect would it be a 
detriment to the compass?” 

As answered by the Hydrographic Office: It is con- 
sidered preferable for a compass and correctors to re- 
main in a compensating binnacle when the ship is to 
be laid up for several months. The effect of the com- 
pensation is to neutralize the effect of the iron of the 
ship, so that there should be less effect upon the com- 
pass than if the binnacle were not compensated. No 
effect should be produced on the quadrantal correctors 
if spherical ip form and properly made. Should any 
effect occur, it can be at once detected by loosening 
the securing nuts of the quadrantal correctors and 
rotating each sphere half a turn, at the same time ob- 
serving Whether the compass is affected. 


CAPTAIN BENNETT TO SUPERINTEND AMERICAN- 
HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Captain Bennett, who has commanded the S. S. 
“Honolulan” of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company for some time past, recently left for New 
York, where he will be appointed superintendent of 
this largest American steamship company plying in 
the coastwise trade. Captain J. S. Green, former com- 
mander of the S. S. “Virginian,” succeeds Captain Ben- 
nett as master of the S. S. “Honolulan.” 
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REPAIRS BY OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING PROCRESS 


MANY USES MADE OF THE OXY-ACETYLENE WELDING PROCESS 


The steamer “Meteor,” owned by the Pacific Coast 
Steamship has recently undergone 
some very important repairs in Seattle. The Olson. 
Klopf Welding & Cutting Company, Inc., were award- 
ed a contract for repairing the two boilers of this ves- 
sel with the Henderson-Willis Oxy-Acetylene process, 
and the work performed by this company was very 
satisfactory indeed to both owners and the United 
States Inspection Service. 


Company, 


This is considered one of the largest repairs ever 
undertaken on boilers by the oxy-actetyle 
The Olson-Klopf Welding & Cutting C 
have also lately repaired the boilers of the steamer 
“Alameda” of the Alaska Steamship Company. These 
repairs consisted of a 26-foot caulkin 


ne process, 
ompany, Inc. 


’ 


8 edge in the 


furnace. The boilers of the S. S, “Mariposa” under- 


went similar repairs when six feet of caulking was 
completed by the same firm in the port boiler, 
center furnace. A clutch at Mine 11, Black Diamond, 
was welded by this process, and we are informed 
that this clutch weighed 2,600 pounds, the places 
where it had been wasted away being filled in with 
seventy-two pounds of Silicon iron. 

The steamer “Cordova” recently had twenty-seven 
plates caved in. Messrs. Olson and Klopf cut the 
plates by oxy-acetylene process and completed the 
work in six hours, where it would have taken four 
men ten days to do the same work by the old process: 

The Olson-Klopf Welding & Cutting Company, Inc. 
who are Pacific Coast representatives for the Hender- 
son-Willis Company, are located at 84 Bell street, Seat- 
ile, and will be pleased to make bids on all repait 
work where the oxy-acetylene process can be used. 


TRIP TO SUMMIT OF MT. 
The trip to the summit of Mt. Tamalpais is all that 
the company owning “the crookedest railroad in the 
world” claim it to be, and even more. The writer 
had the Pleasure of making a trip to the summit of the 
mountain and can only say that the road itself and 
the scenic beauty it affords is really marvelous. 
rhe San Francisco Examiner has an observatory on 
the summit of Mt. Tamalpais, and the wonderful view 


viatizes y GOOle 


TAMALPAIS A WONDER 
obtained at this point of the’ Golden Gate and a 
rounding waters, even the Farrallon Islands, makes it 
very valuable adjunct to the marine department of 
this paper 

If any of our readers enjoy this trip as much as es 


writer, we are sure that they will never regret tak- 
ing it. 
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The Thermit Welding Process is quick, easy and 


effective, When applied to broken rudder 
frames, sternposts or stern frames, it will enable 
your vessel to return to service in two or three 
days, effecting a tremendous saving in drydock 
charges. 

There is nothing experimental about Thermit 
welding. During the last few years we have 
executed many repairs for the principal steam- 
ship companies of the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts 
and the Great Lakes, and every repair has been 
uniformly successful and our best advertisment. 

Our process is sanctioned by the British Cor- 
poration for the Survey and Registry of Ship- 
ping, Glasgow. 

If you are interested obtain our 
Pamphlet No. 2542 and Reactions, which 
illustrate and describe many marine 
repairs and contain full information 
about the process. Every marine man 
should have one. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C, CUNTZ, Gen, Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 


132-436 Folsom Street, San Francisco 


103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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pressure (65 Ibs.) in 
Pipes. It is placed in 
the engine room and 
attended by the reg- 
ular engineers, while 
meat room and ice- 
making box and gal- 
ley and pantry re- 
frigerators are at 
their usual places. 
Proven by many 
years’ service in the 
Tropics, on U. S§&. 
men - of - war, steam 
yachts and passen- 
ger steamers. It is 
as noiselesS as any 
steam engine. 


YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, 
Thespia, Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, 
Alcedo, Enterprise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, 
Pantooset, Rheclair, Aztec, Lorena, Constant, 
Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, Apache, Surf and Sul- 
about two hundred men-of-war and 


a rile 


ew 


tana, and 
passenger steamers, 


It isn't any trouble to mention the Pactfic Marine Review, and you do us a great deal of good 
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(A Scenic trip 
the equal of any 
‘in America) 


and through 


DENVER AND SALT LAKE 


( Without additional expense) 
over the 


-WR.&N. 


OREGON SHORT LINE 
anp UNION PACIFIC 


The line of 

Steel Coaches 

Electric Block Signals 

Rock Ballasted, Dustless and 

Smooth-Running Roadbed 

Thoroughly Sanitary Coaches 

Standard Pullman and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 

Heavy Steel Rails 

Splendid Dining Car Service 

Polite and Efficient Employes 


You pass through more large cities 
than by any other route 


Let us tell you of the many advantages 
of a trip over our line 


District Freight and 
Passenger Office 
716 Second Ave. 
Tel. Main 932 


J. H. O’NEILL 
Dist. Pas. Agt. 


F. R. HANLON 
Dist. Freight Agt. 


et 


Page Brothers 


Ship, Freight 


d : 


Gaal Brokers 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Established 1883 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SHIPPING AND 
LUMBER 


LUMBER STEAMERS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHARTER 


a) 
OX Wholesale Pine Lumber 


D 


Jo Cedar Poles and Piles 


Lbr. Cap’ty 
Robert Dollar (5,365 tons) 4,750,000 ft. 
Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons) .3,750,000 ft. 
Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
M. Ss. Dollar (4,216 tons)...3,250,000 ft. 
Stanley Dollar (1,838 tons) .1,500,000 ft. 
Melville Dollar (1,244 tons) 1,200,000 ft. 
Grace Dollar (809 tons)...1,100,000 ft. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 


160 California St. San Francisco, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., OFFICE, 845 HENRY 
BLDG.: Tientsin Office, China American Lumber 
Co.; Shanghai Office, 13 Nanking Road, Hankow 
Branders Lumber Co.; Hongkong, 7 Hotel Man- 
sions. 


OCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP 


es 
Ag 


4merican & 
Australian 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Line ae ae 
; re 


HonoLuLL Sb msmeas 


19 DAYS : 
to Australia 


Via Honolulu and Samoa 

Splendid 10.000-ton Steamers (classed by Lloyds 100-81) 

SIERRA, SONOMA. ar SNTURA. 
ROUND TRIP 

$110 HONOLULU RQUYP.TRe SYDNE 

i Stitt ilings every two weeks. Sydney via Hovolula 

it days Book now. Send for folder. 


Oceanic Steamship ©: 
673 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


You will hel i 
elp us if you mention the Pacifile Marine Review to our advertisers 


Sa. 


Paterson, J. V., Seattle. 


York. Offices Brot og eal ge 
Magnesia Asbestos Supply Co., San 
BELLS— 
Chas. Corey & Sons., New York. ‘ 
Chelsea Clock Co., Boston, Mass. a 
MELE? 

BITUMASTICS— 

| Bituring ©, of America, Inc., 
nuoYys— 


International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., er] 


Canada, 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York, 


= BOILER MANUFACTURERS— 
N Almy Watertube Boiler Co., Providence, R. I. 
S Badenhausen Marine Botler Co., Philadel- , 


phia, Pa, 

Ballin Watertube Boller Co., Portland, Ore. 

Babcock & Wilcox Watertube Boiler Co. 

Bath Iren Works, Bath, Me. 

Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 

Copeland, BE. T., ©o., New York. 

: Johpston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Manitowoc Boller Works Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

pd Mosher Watertu e* 


3 be Boller Co., New Yor 
fo” Roberts Safety Watertube Boller Co, Red 
aT, Bank, N. J. 
con Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle, 
—~ v Machine Works, Seattle. 
O Boiler Works, Seattle. 
o 
~ BOILER COMPOUND— 
c Lake Erie Boller Compound Co,, Buffalo, N. Y. 
°o 
re CAPSTANS— 
ow American Engineerinng Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 
~5 Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
aber Hyde Windlass Company, Bath, Me. 
- — |) CiirinGs— 
~ < Bayonne Qasting Company, Bayonne, N, J. 
Ooo Columbia Brass Foundry Co., New York. 


Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Dake Engine Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Moore & Scott Irom Works, San Francisco, 

Seattle Construction & Drydock Co. 

Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 


CHAINS (Cable and Marine)— 


Lebanon Chain Works, Lebanon, Pa. 
Standard Chain Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 


CHARTS— 


Ee Butler, Geo. E., San Francisco. 

oe Kuner, Max., Seattle. 

— oO Lietz, A., Co., San Francisco. 

ON U.8. Hydrographic Office. 
Weule, Louis, San Francisco, 


CLASSIFICATION SOCIETIES— 


American Bureau of Shipping, New York. 
British Lloyds. 
British Corporation for the Survey and Regis- 


1 
digiti 


— try of Shipping. 

-_ Bureau of Veritas, 

ro) Germanischer Lloyds, Hamburg, Germany. 
| Clocks 

-| Chelsea Clock Co., Boston, Mass. Pacific Coast 
= Sales Agents, Morgan & Allen Co., San 
a Franeiseo, ‘ 

rs 

Q 


Bins ; deg bs Ee San 


fm Sonieeg cd! RE! trad hh A 


San 4 gl * 
mattis: DIVING: hin.te* re 


Contivental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


GENERATOR sETS— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Sesttle. 


General Electric Company, Sohanectate, 25 
Sturtevant Co., San Francisco and So oe 


HOSE— 
Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, Ohio 
Braueh Offices in All Important Cities, 


Wis. |. 
Weule, Louis, Ban Francisco, 


CONNECTING RODS— 
Standard Connecting Rod Company, Beaver 


ICE a ag ine eae 
pepony New rie on NuJ- gs 
Roelker, H. B., 41 Maiden Lane, Now York. 


CORDAGE— 
ere Ship Chandlery Co,, San Fran- 


‘Twine Company, Seattle, 


«abated 


Wilson, J. & G., Ban Brenciees, 


Ssoestene egy Co., Pittsburg, Pa. sng J. B. F. & Son, San Francisco. 
= de G Mana- 
Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., of 


yoavenee) Sntinie: Srikas 
™ aoe pases Co., tang wae G og a whiner neg 
5 pee M:°G: &. O67 tua. Age 
{2 Tes Agents, San 


_ Morse, ters & . & Son, eer Mass. aye 

f Sebra "Ss Sons, Inc Rose New York & Seattle and San peanatars: 
t Bt, ic * ts ‘Aetna Ins, Co, of aa? 

DREDGE BUILDERS— itt H. M. 2 # Co Abana -Oosen Martie. 

- Ameriean Dredging Co., Seaitle, = Seg tation Francisco. ie ees 

Agent Thames 

Craig Shipbuilding co. Cong Cal. Marise Yah GU lad and tte 


“en 
may re & Marine Ins. Co., San Francisco 
ty snot | Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., of Liver- 
. . Pacific Coast Branch, 343 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 


Beach, 
man Machine Fai lope 4 Baltimore, Md. 
Fore River Ship. Building Co, 


Seattle Construetion and lock. Co. 
Union fron Works Co., San Francisco. . 


ELECTRIC FITTINGS & SUPPLIES— — 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 


INGINE BUILDERS— 

Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium. - 

Corliss Gas Engine Co., San Francisco. 

Craig. Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 

Imperial Gas Pngine Co., San Francisco, 

Fatrbanks-Morse Co., Chicago, I)l, 

Herrick Engine Co., 56 B. 63rd St., New York. 

Pacific Marine Engr. Co., Vancouver, B. 0. 

New London Ship & Pngine Bldging Company, 
Groton, Conn. 

Moore & Scott, San Francisco. 

Moore, Chas. C. & CGo., San Francisco. 

Seattle Construction anf Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Standard Gas Engine Co., San Francisco. 

Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 

Culted Engineering Works, San Francisco. 


‘LAUNCHES— 
Crowley Launch & Tug Boat Co,, San Fran- 
ciseo, © 
~ Peterson, iv. C., San Francisco. 


LAMPS— 
Safety Car Heating and Lighti Compan, 
Rector Place, New York, oe nse ba 


erred ere and Red)— 
nelting & Lead Company, Sa ran- 
cisco and Seattle. eee Bilder, 


LIFE BOATS AND RAFTS— 
Carley Life Float Co., Cambridgeport, Mass. 
Englehardt Collapsible Life Boat Co,, 116 
Broad S8t., New York. 
Welin Marine Equipment Co., Long Island, 
New York. 


ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES— 


Greene-Tweed Co,, New York. 
Pacific Net and Twine Co., Seattle. 


LIFE SAVING DEVICES— 
Kahnweiler’s Sons, Dayid, 260 Front St. New 


Penn. Flexible Metallic Tubing Co., 17 Bat- York. 
tery Place, New York. Raymond, James R. (Releasing Hook), § 
Moore, Chas. C.. Company, San Francisco, Bridge St., New York. C. J. Hendry Co., 
Agents San Francisco, Pacific Net & Twine 


FIRE EX'TINGUISHERS— Co., Agents Seattle. 


Clay to: ire Extinguishing Co., New York. 
Arte 7 ‘has. D. * Coe 2 South St., New LIGHTING SYSTEMS (Acetylene and 
York. Electric) — 
Grimm Fire Ex. Co., New York. jerwick Mlash Light Signal Co., 115 Bank St., 
Rich Marine Fire Ind. Go., 132 Nassau St., New York 
New York. International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., Ottawa, 
Ont., Canada. 


Safety Cur Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS— 


Astoria Iron Works, Astoria, Ore. - 
Commercial Boiler Works Co., Seattle. er ss ' Sey é 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. ae Ship Log Company, 
Marine Pipe & Muchine Works, Seattle. Phos. Walker & Son, Ltd., 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco. Birmingham, England. 
Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Ont., Canada, 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Co. 
Stamford Foundry Company, Stamford, Conn. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
Rober Machine Works, Portland, Ore. 


Cleveland Ohio, 
58 Oxford St., 


LUBRICANTS— 
New York Lubricating Oil Co., 25 Water St. 
New York, and San Francisco. 


LUMBER (Ship and Boat)— 
Caspar Lumber Company, San Francisco. 
Dodge, E. J. & Co., San Francisco. 
Dollar, Robert Company, San Francisco, 
Ehrlich-Harrison Company, Seattle. 
Hammond Lumber Company, San Francisco. 
Hanify. J. R. Co., San Francisco. 


FORGING— 
United Eng. Wks., San Francisco, : 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco. 
Main Street Iron Works, San Francisco. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
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E. wish our present and 

prospective Subscribers 
and Advertisers to know how 
the Pacific Marine Review has 
grown in the last six months. 
We have increased from 42 to 
68 pages or nearly 50 per cent; 
i from 17 pages of advertising 
to 25 pages, or nearly a 50 per 
cent increase. Haven’t we all 
reason to be proud of this gain? 
Interesting articles and good 
| illustrations are the two factors 
| that have helped us to increase 
| the circulation and advertising 
of the Pacific Marine Review. 
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OTHING succeeds like 
connecting with success. 
In the terms of the old racing 
days---“ We're off.” Let our 
enlarging and building build 
for you. We have of a truth 
a “Quality Circulation.” Look 
this number over and see the 
improvement for yourself. We 
will have a crackerjack August 
issue---with September even 
better. If you don’t already 
subscribe or advertise---let us 
know about it. 


Google 


E. K., Lamber Company, San Francisco. 


MARINE PLUMBING SUPPLIES— 
~ Sands, A. B., New York. 
STRUMENTS— 


128 Front St., New York. 
and Sansome Sts., San 


Franeiseo. 
Kenffel & Esser, Hoboken, N. J. 
Kuner, Seattle. 
Lictz, A, & ©o., San Francisco. 
Weule, Louis, San Francisco. 


OAKUM— 
Baltimore Oakum Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Davy, W. 0. & Sons. ; 
Stratford Oakum Jersey City, N. Je. } 
Tibbot’s Oakum Co., Cobelt, Conn. 

OIL BURNING SYSTEMS— 


Dahl Oll Burning System, Union 
Company, San Francisco. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco, 


Staples & Pfeiffer Co., San Francisco... 


Iron Works ‘ 


olLs— 
Union 
Standard Oil Com! 
Vacuum Oil Company, 
Valvoline O11 Company, 


Oil Company, San Francisco. ~ 
pany, San Francisco. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
San Francisco, 


PACKINGS— 
Anchor Packing Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Crandall Packing Company, Palmyra, 
Pssex Rubber Company, Tentons Fe af ~ 
; cking Company, Fa » N. Xe 
a rec = Co., 109 Duane St., New York 
Hill, Hubbell & Co., San Francisco. 
Katzenstein’s Metallic Packing Co., 


St., New York. bie! 
Peerless Rubber ma Co., “Rainbow Pack- 


ings,’ 16 Warren ae a 
Puget Sound Machinery pot, Sea s 
Us. Flexible Metallic Packing Co., Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


358 West 


PANTS AND VARNISHES— 

American Marine Paint Co., San Francisco. 

Biturine Company of America, Inc., 24 Call- 
fornia St., San Francisco. : 

Clinch, C. G. & Co., Inc., San Franciseo. 

Fuller, W., & Co., San Francisco. 

Hil, Hubbell & Co., San Francisco. : 

Hutehison-Scott Co., 17 Battery Pl, New York 

Holzapfels American Composition Company, 
New York. 

New York Paint Works, Inc., 01 

Rahtjen’s American Compostion Co., 
way, New York. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
1 Broad- 


Reliance Paint Company, 357 Bond St, 
( Brooklyn, N. oo 


Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


pROPELLERS— 

4 Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
ott Iron Works, San Francisco. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co. 
Sheriff's Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, 
Union Iron Works Co., San Francisco. 


Cra\ 
Moore & Se 
Wis. 


https://hdl.handle. net/2027/nyp.33433019064298 
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PpUuMPS— 
154 Nassau St, 


4 
a i) Davidson, M. T., Pump Co., 
‘it New York. ; 
= i} pnget Sound Muchinery Depot, Seattle. F 
1) International Steam Pump Company, 115 
ut Broadway, New York, 
t} Moore, Chas C,, & Co., San Francisco. 
Vt . : 
i 
H RANGES (Ship)— 
- 
| iy Stewart Heater Company, S83 Norfolk Ave., 
Nh Buffalo, N. Y. ‘ 
| Webb, Elisha & Son Company, 136 South Frent 
St. Philadeiphia, Pa. 


ROPES— 
olumbia Rope Company, Auburn, Nex: 
Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, Mass. 
‘Tncker & Carter Rope Co.,, Auburn, op Oy 
Roebling, John, Sons Co, of New York. 
Wall Rope Works of New York, 41 South 
st.. New York. 
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» Craig Shipbuilding Company. 
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RUBBER GOODS— 


Goodrich, B. F., Compavy,;Akron, Olio. 


HIPBUILDERS— 

Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

ore River Shipbuilding Co., Quincey, Mass. 

Polson Iron Works Co.; Toronton, Ont., Canada 

Moore & Scott Iron Works, Gakland and San 
Francisco. z 

Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 

United Engineering Works, San Francisco. 


STEAMSHIP AGENTS— 
‘Alexander & Baldwin, Seattle and San Wran- 


cisco, 
Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Seatle and San 
Francisco. 
Barnett & Co., Antofagasta, Chile, S. A., 
“Agents Royal Mail Steam. Packet Co., Com-- 
pee ond eyes de Vapores « “Lioyas, 


Barneson-Hibberd Co., san Francisco, 
Bennett & Goodall, San Wranciseo. 
Burchard, De Ws tle; 

Burgis, Jo 1, Seattle. dite 

Comyn-Mackall Co., Agts. Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Dawson, W. C,,° Seattle. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd., Sea 
Francisco, 

Dorgloh, H. F., San Francisco. 

Ebey, Harold H., San Francisco. 

Prans, B. ©. & Sons, San Francisco. 

Grace, W. R, & Co,, San Franciseo. 

Hind-Rolph. & Co., San Francisco. 

Johnson Ca., GC, Gardner. Victoria and Van- 
conver, B. C. 

Meyer Wilsen & Co., San Francisco. 

Page Brothers, San Francisco. 

Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala. 

Waterhouse & Co., Frank, Agts. Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., The Bank Line, Ltd., and 
Managing Owners Dacoma-Vancouver §. 8. 
Co., Seattle, 

Williams-Dimond & Co., San Francisco. 


ttle, Tacoma and San 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS— 


American-Hawailan Steamship Co., operating 
“freight vessels. betw New York, the Pa- 
elfie Coast and Vian Islands. ~~ 


Alaska Steamship Co.,° operating ‘steamers De- 
tween Seattle and Alaskan ports. 

Coast Steamship Co.,— .. Operating freight 
steamers. to British umbia, Puget Sound 
and Alaskan ports. 

Canadian-Australasian Royal Mall Line, Steam- 
era. Jeaye-Vaneouver-every 28 days. for 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. ~~ ~ 

Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship Lines, 
operating steamers from Vancouver, B. c., 


to Alaskan . and the Empress steam 
ships from: Vaneouver to ports in the Far 
Fast. 


San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co.,\ op- 
erating the” “Bear,’*; Beaver’ and ‘Rose 
City” from Portland’ {6 San’ Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 

Tehuantepec National Railway) Co., moving 
traffic between Pacific and Atlantic ports 
via the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Union Steamsbip Co. of British Columbia, Ltd.. 
Boscowitz Steamship Co., Ltd., operating 
daily passenger and freight steamers from 
Vancouver, B. C., to northern B. C. ports. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Steamers from San Fran- 
‘isco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far 

st. 

Waterhouse, Frank, & Co., Ine., 
Owners Tacoma-Vancouver 8. 8. 
ating steamers between Puget 
British Columbia ports. 

Mitsul & Co., Coal, Shipping and General Com- 
mission Merchants, San Francisco. 

Hamburg-American Line, Summer 
the Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Steamers in the trans- 
Pacific trade connecting with the C. M. & 
P. S. Ry. at Tacoma, Wash. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd., Agts. for Blue Funnel 
ine, Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd., and the 
China Mutual Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. Also 
Agents for the Border Line Transportation 
Co, with freight service between Puget 
Sound and British Columbia ports. 

Grand Trunk Pacific, with steamers from Se- 


Managing 
Co., oper- 
Sound and 


cruises to 


attle to Vietorla, Vaneouver and Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C. 

Matson Navigation Co., with passenger and 
freight steamers from San Francisco and 


Puget Sound ports to the Hawaiian Islands. 
Nippon Yusen Kalsha, operating steamers in 
the trans-Pacific trade from Puget Sound 
ports. 
Oceanle Steamship (o., 
the Australian trade. 


operating yessels in 


rt 


3 a-+8 
SHIPS’ CANVAS— $5" ae q 
Turner, J. Spencer Go., 110 Market St, ‘San 


SHIP CHANDLERY— oe 
Bain, ©. B., & Co., San Francs) 
\Bleom, A. & Co., San Francisco. 

Edwards, D. & Sons, San ¢ 

Foard-Barstow Ship © 
St., San Francisco. 

Gerdau & Johnson, San Francisco. 

Haverside, Withers & Davis, San -Francisco. 

Hendry, C. J. Co., San Francisco, ; 

George W., San 


Pes 


: Chas. H., San ah he fads 

J & Joseph Co., San Francisco. 

ms , G. M. & Co., Ine;, San Francisco, 

ke Sar Se | nelseo, { 
eyer, ., San Fra : 

“pacific Net & Twine Co.. tae vas } 


Plummer, Geo, EB. & Co., ral | 
© Weeks, Howe, Emerson Co., Francisco. 


‘Weeks, S. F. ©o,, San Franeiseo. . rs 
Whelan, Jas. J., San Francisco. wee 
Wuson, J. & R., Inc., Sam Francisco, _ 
Swain, George, 6 Steuart St., Sdn Francisco. 

; ee: i 
i} 


SHIPS’ EQUIPMENT— y 


Porhydrometer, Ltd., 6 Toyds Ave,, London, 
B. C., England. 


eons ae 


SUBMARINE SIGNALS— 
Submarine Signal Company, Boston, Mass. 


SYSTEMS OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION— | 


Hough's System of Ship Construction, 16 Calle 
fornia St., San Francisco, _. oh a ots 
es We Toys) Ave, bandon, 

a 

. Z * 4, 


BE. Cc, England. 


TILINGS AND FLOORINGS— 
Kennedy, David B. Co., 48 Wi 
York and Sharon Bldg., Sat 
Dreadnought Flooring Co., 27 
York. - * 
TURBINES— 
De ‘Laval Steam Turbine Co., 
Fore River Shipbuilding Co., 
Kerr Turbine Company. é 
Parson's Marine Steam Turbine 
Cedar St.. New York. 
‘erry Steam Turbine Co., 90 
York. 


TUG BOAT OWNERS— 
Chesley- Tug and Barge Co., 
Puget Sound Tug Boat Co., 
Ship Owners & Merchants 

Francisco. 


VALVES— : 
Ashton Valve Co., Boston, Mass. Nae 
Take Brie Boiler Compound €0» 192 Chicas? 


St., Buffalo, N. ¥. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White St., New York. 
Powell, Wm., €o., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Puget Sound Machinery Depot, 


WELDING PROCESSES— 


: New 
Electric Welding Co., Produce Exchange, 


York. 4 New 
Goldechmidt-Thermit 0.) 00 =wyer St. 
york. - Ine. 
Olson & Klopt Welding and cutting Co, 7 
Seattle. 
Standard Boiler Works, Floating welding: 
Equipment, Seattle. » 
WINCHES AND WINDLASSES— — 
American Engineering CO. philadelphia, P& 


Chase Machine Company. 
Hyde Windlass Company, 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Company ey 
Dake Engine Works Co., 


WIRELESS sYSTEMS— 


Wireless 
Ios Angeles, San 
Telefunken Wireless System, 


and New York. 


Marconi 
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HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE - rreicit service 


MONTHLY SAILINGS BETWEEN PUGET SOUND, BRITISH COLUMBIA, PORTLAND AND THE ORIENT 


AGENTS 


FRITZ KIRCHOFF, Cc. GARDNER JOHNSON, HAROLD H. EBEY, J. T, STEEB D, W. BURCHARD, 


Portland Vancouver 


San Francisco Tacoma’ Supervsing Agent, Seattle 


CHESLEY TUG AND BARGE COMPANY A ] 
ia aska 


CROSBY TOW-BOAT COM PANY : Via Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager Cruises of S. S. “Spokane” 
June 18—July 2, 16, 30—Aug. 13 


TUGS: ‘“Alice,’’ ‘Cornelia Cook,’ ‘‘Harold C,,” Excursions of S, S. “City of Seattle” 
“Winona,” ‘‘Katy,” ‘Tempest,’ ‘‘Chema.” June 18, 30—July 12, 24—Aug. 5, 17 
S. S. “State of California” 


General Towing and Lightering with well-built - July 6, 18, 30—Aug. 11, 23 
lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity. For Full Particulars Call on or Address 


Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock, a G : ww. A Nw D R EWS 


Morison : Suspension : Boiler : Furnaces 
: meee FOr Landand Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 
Unexcelled for Strength, 


Also 
Fox Corrugated Furnaces 
Manufactured by 
THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 234 St. Ferries. 


Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


ones Deen ewnw umes 


| Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder. 


This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 
out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


JAMES R. RAYMOND 


8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 


Detached C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Fr; 
PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle” 


MKACesenensace 


A Wemws eee een 


a 


pat] 


Shackle Fitted Shackle Fitted 
to Rod to Strap 


Hooks can be 
fitted to any 
block and:::: 
Shackles to any 
boat. 


Hook Attached 


Will you do us the favor of mentioning the Pacific Marine Review to our advertisers? 
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White Oak 


is a necessity if you desire that 
the frame of your boat shall be 
of substantial construction. Not 
only is it strong, but it bends 


Moree) readily as required. Business Promotion through 
bax We can supply you any quantity Trade Press Efficiency 


in any size 


is to pe ioe keynote of 8 most notable gathering 
Eh li h H e C of technical class and trade journal editors and pub- 
lishers ever held in America. No live manufact 
r 1c rs arrison ompany sales manager, advertising me an, trade pees’ editcr 
R. R Ave and Connecticut Street Seattle or publisher can afford to overlook the 
. e ? 
Eighth Annual Convention of the Federation 


of Trade Press Associations in the United States 


ENGINEERS’ it Hotel Astor, New York, Sept, 18,19,20,1913 


Two sessions will be held daily. There will be 
editorial, circulation, advertising and publishing 
symposiums under competent leaders, Many of the 
leading editors, business managers, buyers and _ sell- 
ers of advertising, and. authorities on modern mer- 
chandising methods will take part. On Friday after- 

Packing, Gauge Glasses, Pipe-fittings, Paints, Been, Reptentber 18; there will be a mass meeting 
n wi addresses by representative business and _ pro- 
Waste, Tools, Condenser Tubes, Zinc Plates, fessional men, on subjects of timely interest to ed- 
Babbitt Metals, Plymouth Cordage, Deck Sup- itors, publishers and advertisers. Distinguished 
plies, Marine Hardware, Fishermen’s Supplies, cuss and orth wile SoAwetS. will be at iee an 
: : re nual banquet, which w le made a memorable socia 
Gasoline Engines and Accessories. occasion. No matter what may be your connection 
with the trade journal field, if you are interested 
ene in the idea of business promotion through trade press 
acl 1C et an efficiency, if you believe in business papers for busi- 

ness men, you will be 


weltome at all sessions, 
S ( m an Iull information may be obtained from 
wine O p y The Committee ef Arrangements 
WM. H. UKERS, Chairman, 79 Wall Street, New York 
PIER-2 AND PIER 6, SEATTLE The Federation of Trade Press Associations in the United States 
PIER 2—PHONE MAIN 5372 President Secy.-Treas, Vice-President 


Z zo H. M. SWETLAND EDWIN C. JOHNSTON 
PIER 6—PHONE MAIN 1792 New York New York 


OVER 65 YEARS' 
EXPERIENCE 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE CO. 


Trave Marks 
DESIGNS 


Durable Rope for Coal Falls, Slings, 


CopyricuTs &c. . *e 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may Cargo Hoists, Hatch Lifts 
quickly ascertain o Teen mu free whether an 
invention is p bly pate ntable, Co mT ite x 
tl Noa mniide anetal. HA on Patents 
aC € es en fo ‘ fe 
Me tree. oie through Buna & Ce. receive Pacific Coast Agents: 
special notice, without charge, in the 
S SONS CO 
Scientific mericatt, 
A han deo ymely illustrated weekly argcest clr. 3 
c lon of any ecientitic swiurnal! if rns, $3 
ye sur montbs, $l. Sold by al) newsdealers d 
Seattle San Francisco Portlan 
MUNN & Co. 361Brosdway, NeW York 
Branch Office, 625 F Washington, D.C. 


Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 


PROPELLER WHEEL 


A. J. MORSE & SON, Inc. 


DIVING APPARATUS 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 


Best Wheel propeller made 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


Fstablished 1854 


221 High St. Boston, Mass. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., _U- 5: 4 
SSS ee 
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Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 


Beacons and Other Aids to Navigation 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. 


The candlepower of 


their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size of the lantern 


used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no gen- 


erating or compression plants on shore are necessary. 


With one full 


carbide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


LARGER TYPE BUOYS ARE THE EQUAL OF LIGHTSHIPS 


Manufactured by 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, LTD. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 
MARINE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 Columbia St. Seattle, Wash. 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
Admiralty Tugboat Co. 


Phone: Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


TUGS 
PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer, 
R. Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Tatoosh, 
ADMIRAL aap TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper 


and Wyadd 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House 
and Stripe Around Hull, eae a unnels, 


Agents: ene & Talbot, San Francis <CO, Cal; H, T. 

Hayden. ne Wash. Fre 

vi incouver, B eis 

Z & Gh. Liverpool, England: Dawson Bros., 
Glasgow, Scotland. 


3d: General Banking 


ist: A Trust Company 
4th: Safe Deposit Vault 


2d: A Savings Bank, 4% 


For Prompt and Intelligent Service 
- Send Your Business to the 


Northwest Trust & Safe 
Deposit Company 


COLMAN BUILDING, SEATTLE 


F. Shorrock, Pres. | John P. Heenan. Vice Pres. 
Alex Myers, Sec. WwW. rae Cashier, 
It. H. Edelen, Asst. Glanie 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 
COMPANY 


Naval and Merchant Vessels 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


QUINCY MASS. 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. _ . |} 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE Regular Fast Freight Service Between New York, the Pa 


Hawalian Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec Natiofinf | 
OPERATING THE FOLLOWING Neti? 


’ aid 
flway. ; 
\ 


-PACIFIC FLEET 
“ALASKAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw, —__ 


ATLANTIC FLEET 


“ *—8 on S. 8. “ARIZONAN”—12,000 tons, twin serew>— ~--— 
cOALIPORNIAN 8,000 toua, _ S, S. “COLUMBIAN”—12,000 tons, twin acrew, 
“DAKOTAN”—10,000 tons, S. 8S. “MEXICAN”—12,000 tons, twin screwy, 
“HAWAITAN”—8,000 tons. S. S. “MISSOURIAN”—-12,000 tons, twin aefew, & 
“KANSAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. S. S. “VIRGINIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw, * : 
“KENYTUCKIAN”—10,000 ton: Ss. S. “ISTHMIAN”—6,000 tons. ey 4 

= teil Ss. 8S. “NEBRASKAN”—6,000 tons, twim scqew, ..,. 
“MINNESOTIAN”—10,000 tons. S. S. “(NEVADAN”—6,000 tons, twin screw. \ 
“OREGONIAN”—S,000 tons. S. 8. “GEORGIAN—10,000 tons. whey 
“TEXAN” —12,000 tons, twin screw, §. S. SHONOLULAN”-8,000 tons. 


“LYRA”—6,000 tons (chartered). 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted 


DEARBORN & LAPHAM, Genéral Agents, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland 


With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus! ! 


R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 190 

= Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. eye 
THEO. H, DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, 'T."H. 

H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T.-kQ 

ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 

SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. JOIN 

W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia ie 


“TEHUANTEPEO ROUTE" 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Comp any ~ 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of .s.2°”: 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


(NEW YORK ( PACIFIC PORTS OF 


UNITED STATES 


EUROPEAN PORTS 
NEW ORLEANS 
MONTREAL 
TEXAS CITY 
HAVANA 


(ETc. 


PUERTO MEXICO FOR 
(Atlantic Terminus) 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City, 


| UNITED KINGDOM PORTS | 


CANADA 

MEXICO 

CENTRAL AMERICA’* 
SOUTH AMERICA 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


CHINA, JAPAN, ETC, 


SALINA CRUZ FOR 
(Pacific Terminus) | 


For maps, folders, sall- 


ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. 8. Co., Pacific Mail S. 8. Company, or to 
C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexio. 


P. O. Box 620. Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship 
Company, Ltd. 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO BR. C., PUGET 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 


Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” 
“Bingal” and “Clansman” 


OFFICE : 
530 SEYMOUR STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager 


You will help us if you mention the Paeifile 


Union Steamship Company of B.C., Ltd. 
Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ltd. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from thay 
couver to All Northern British Columbia Po 


STEAMERS 


CAMOSUN COWICHAN COMOX VADSO 

CHELOHSIN OASSIAR VENTURE 
CAPILANO é ; 
COQUITLAM os 


OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— . 

GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE. fa 

S. S. “Camosun” every Wednesaay at 11 Posy, . 
(from Victoria Tuesday midnight) for Alert Bay. 
Sointula, *Suquash, Port Hardy, Shushartle oe 
*Kisherman’s Cove, *Smith’s Inlet, Rivers Inlet, 

Namu, Ocean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsaulty ver’ 
Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell Riv 

Alert Bay, Namu. Bella Bella, China Hat, Swanson, 


rae 


Bay, Warke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Clax- 
ton, Skeena River Canneries, Port Ess Lie 
PRINCE RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass ’ 


Canes BAY. - 
sy Special arrangement only. : 
STEAMERS leave Company’s Wharf (foot of Car- 
rall Street), Vancouver. 08 
Phone, Seymour 3 
For freight and general information apply to 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 
Vancouver 


Marine 
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Express Steamers 


From P. ORTLAND to 
SAN FRANCISCO ana LOS ANGELES 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


SAFETY 
SERVICE 


a 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
| operates regular service between 
tk Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 
“folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 


territory. 


BEAVER 
ROSE CITY 


THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND S.S. CO. 


A. OTTINGER, General Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—722 Market Street. Phone: 
Sutter 2344. 

PORTLAND, ORE.—132 Third Street. Phones: Pa- 
cific, Main 402; Automatic, A 1402. 

LOS ANGELES, CAL.—517 S, Spring Street (Alex- 
andria Hotel), Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; 


Home, A 3751. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


J, H. O'NEILL, Agent 
716 Second Avenue SEATTLE, WASH, 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. Seattle to St. Paul 


Europe, 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 


without change. 


SS. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VANCOUVER, B. C., ON JULY 11TH, 1913, AND AT REGULAR 
FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 
Japan and China Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line 
lly Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” leave Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
);; Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
' kong and intermediate points. 
Intermediate service S. S. “MONTEAGLFE,” leav- 
4 ing. Vancouver for Hongkong July 23rd, 1913, and 
F at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at Yoko- 
: hama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 
i. . W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
- LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver. B. Cc. 
. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
y. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash, 


Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and NI- 
AGARA,”’ fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 
Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both direc- 


tions. 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” Telephone: Kearny 2414 


-MITSUI & COMPANY, 


THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 


Head Office....---eereeeeeecees 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 

London Branch.....-----++eeeereere 34 Lime Street, E. C. 

New York Branch......---.-e+eeeeeeees 445 Broome Street 

Portland Branch.... .....+e+- 410 Lumber Exchange Building 
CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenais and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 
FOR COALS road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 

COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


HAMBURG- 


AMERICAN 


Summer Cruises 
To the Land of the Midnight Sun 


Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, 
Norway, Scotland, 
Orkney and Faroe Islands 


OSAKA SHOSEN KAISHA 


(The Osaka Mercantile S. 8. Co., Ltd.) 


ESTABLISHED IN 1884. FLEET, 117 VESSEIS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connect- 
ing with Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound 
Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six 
new steamers, each 12,000 tons displacement, 
15 knots speed. 


Canada Maru.........-- 

Tacoma Maru.......- July 22nd, 1913 
Panama Maru..,.....-- Aug. Sth, 1913 
Seattle Maru........- Aug. 19th, 1913 


Sailing from Hamburg during June, July and 
August by S. S, Victoria Luise, Furst 


To regular ports of call in Orient, including 
Bismarck and Meteor, 


Manila. Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea 
and East Indian, ports and to Chinese and 
Korean ports and Vladivostock by its own line 
of connecting steamers from Japan. 


Duration 13 to 24 Days. $56.25 Up 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell Street, San Francisco 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash, 


W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


New York Boston Philadelphia Pittaburgh 
Chicago St. Louis 


Dodwell & Company, Ltd. 


General Steamship Agents General Forwarding Agents 
Import and Export Merchants Custcms Brokers 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LID. 


BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Freight Service Between PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO VICTORTA VANCOUVER, 
Pier 8 Concord Bids. Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Fairfield Bloc 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 
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Effective March 26th, 1913 


“3. 9, 
PRINCE 
RUPERT” 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 
Sunday for Victoria, 
Vancouver, Prince Ru- 
Prince Rupert, Granby pert, Stewart and Mas- 
Bay and Queen Char- sett, B. C. 

lotte Islands. ALTERNATE 


“Prince John” and “Prince Albert” 


Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. 
m, and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. 
for QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday, 


Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 


Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wed- 
nesday and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazel- 
ton, B. C. (181 miles). Returning, leave New 
Hazelton Sunday and Thursday at 9:45 a. m. 
arriving Prince Rupert at 5:00 p. m. 


o 
Grand Trunk Railway System 
(Double Track Route) 
Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 
ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars, 
J. H. GOODIER, C. P. & T. A. J. H. BURGIS, General Agent 
Phone Main 5700 Passenger Department 
City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines. 


Vic- 


Wednesday for 
toria, Vancouver, 


Tonnage 350,000 
Tons 


In Connection With Great Northern Ra 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C. 


nection for all points in the Orient, Europe and 
with all modern conveniences, including wireless 
to sail on July 15th 
to sail on July 29th 
Each 12,000 'Tons 


“Tamba Maru” 
“Awa Maru” 


European Line .................... Fortnightly 
Australian ‘Line soo. sek csie vc San: Four Weekly 
Bombay Line a... dos oes oceac ne ..Fortnightly 
Yokohama-Shanghai Line ......... Semi-Weekly 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line...... Four Weekly 


Sa toenDah spe Three Weekly 


Kobe-Vladivostock Line 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to R 


way and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 


Will you do us the favor of mentioning the P 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


Head Office: Tokyo, Japan 


S. S. “Sado Maru” 
S. S. “Yokohama Maruw’’. 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON 


NE REVIEW 


MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


Passenger and Freight Service, San Francisco 
to Hawaiian Islands 

S. S. WILHELMINA, July 2nd; S. S. *ENTER- 

PRISE, July 5th; S. S. HONOLULAN, July 9th; 


8. S, LURLINE, July 27th. 


Freight Service, Puget Sound to Hawaiian 
Islands 
*S, S. HYADES, July 5th; *S, S. HILONIAN, 


July 26th. 

*Freight, cold storage and mail; no 
passengers carried on SS. ENTER- 
PRISE, §.S. HYADES, S.S. HILONIAN. 

Ports of Call:—-WILHELMINA, Honolulu, 
Hilo; LURLINE, Honolulu, Kahului; HONO- 
LULAN, Honolulu, Kahului; ENTERPRISE, 
Hilo direct; HYADES, HILONIAN, Honolulu, 
Kahului, Port Allen, Kaanapali and Hilo. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


Fleet 
Eighty-nine Vessels 


ilway and Northern Pacific Railway 


, Japen ports and Shanghai, with direct con- 
First-class passenger steamers 


Australia. 


altcesscs ss to Sail on Aug. 12th 
-..to sail on Aug, 26th 


Displacement 


YUSEN KAISHA 


Se eie Mae Sige aes ess Weekly 
Twice a Month 
Mba Mob aciae se Every Three Days 
Hakodate-Korsakoff Line ....Five Times a Month 
Kobe-Caleutta Line................. Fortnightly 
Kobe-Keelung Line Twice a Moath 


epresentatives of Great Northern Rail- 


ut ‘ 


Colman Building, Seattle 
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A 
Alaska Steamship Company....--.-- 63 
Almy Water Tube Boiler Co.........67 
American Hawaiian Steamship Co 62 
Atlantic Communication Co. Tel- 
efunken Wireless System).........52 
B 
Ballin Water Tube Boller Co......-- 4 
Barnett & Company .....eeeereeeeee 2 
Biturine Co. of America, Inc......-- 18 


British Dominions General Insur- 


ance Co. (Calhoun, Denny & 
Ewing, ABtB.) ...-- eee eee eee ees 31 
Buxbam & Cooley .....-.:seeeereees 61 


Canadian-Australian Royal Mail Line 63 
Canadian Pacific Haltway. & Steam- 


ship Lines ....-..0-eeer tree eee 63 
Carles Freres (Diesel Engines) hay eaves 4 
Chelsea Clock Company ....---++-++ 4 
Chesley Tug & Barge Company...... 59 
Coast Steamship Co., Ltd., Vancou- 

ver, B. B. ..ce cece eee eee a resetere se asa aos 62 
Commercial Boller Works ........-- 7 
Continental Iron Works ......-.--+-- 7 
Craig Shipbuilding Company ......-- 6 

D 
Dollar, The Robert Co. ...-eeeee eres 54 
Durable Wire Rope Co. .......00ee ee 60 
Dodwell & Co., Ltd. .........-06- +64 
Dake Engine Works oo... e cee eee ees 66 
Duthie, J. BF. & Co. we ee eee eee Ae tee eee 2 
E 
Ehrlich-Harrison Company ........- 60 
Nicott Machine Corporation........ 3 
F 
Iederation of Trade Press Associa- 

CLOT @e ficeeee ole 8 Acorsibins do 78ue dace sutras Bie 60 
Fireman's Fund “Insurance Company 

of San Franci8co oo. cece eee eee eee 


Fire River Shipbuilding Co. iGreen eV OA 


Steam Deck Capstans, Steam Anchor Wind- 
lasses, Pilot House Steam Steering Gears 
(Single and Double Hand Whecl), Hoisting 
Engines, Stationary Engines and Engines for 


Direct Attachment, 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAKE 
ENGINE 


Grand Haven 
Mich. 


G 
yoldschmidt Thermit Company ..... 53 
Goodrich Company, The B. F........ 2 
Grand Trunk Pacific sallway & 
Steamship Co. ...ceeeee sees este see 65 
Greene, Tweed & Co. “Back Cover 
H 
Hamburg-American Line ......++--- 64 
Hamburg-American Line, Trans- 
Pacific Freight Service ....... 2.59 
Hough, Mdward S. .....----+-+ peeeee at 
I 
International Marine Signal Co., 
Ltd., The oo... cece ee eee eens 61 
Isherwood, J. W.....-..+5+ Front Cover 
J 
Johnston Bros. ....-e cee eee eee eens 59 
Kennedy, David E., Inc. «1.2... ee eee 47 
L 
Lake Erie Boiler Company........-- 5 


Lewis, Anderson, Foard = Co. (Agts. 
Greene-Tweed & Co.) ....Back Cover 


M 


Manitowee Boiler Works Co......... 67 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of 
AMEPiCA Lecce ee eee eee treet tees 
ane Pipe ‘and Machine Works, 
PIG le ecereahe ele Gs AN ok oe ah cw Baas ean Sear 6 
Matson Navigation Company 
Mather & Company .. 
Mitsui & Company .. 
Moore & Scott Iron ‘Works ... 
Moore, Chas. ©. & Company 


Morse & Son, A. J... eee eee eee eee 60 
Munn & Company (Publishers of 
Scientific American) ....-........- 60 


N 
Newhall, H. M. & Co 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
Northwest Trust & Safe Deposit Co. “61 


Oceanic Steamship Co. 


he me Rae aas 54 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & 
Navigation Co. op... cece ec eee e eens i4 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha .............. 
Olson-Klopf Welding and Cutting 
CO., INCL coc e cece e eee teen eens 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co. ......... 35 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co. ........ 
Pacific Net & Twine Co. 
Page Brothers ...... sees 
Page & Jones ...- cece cece cece eereee 
Polson Iron Works ....---.eseeeeees 1 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot.. “3 
Puget Sound Tug Boat Company... eee 1.61 
Raymond Releasing Hook .......... a9 
foe es: Sons Co., John A. .......60 
toelker, B, (Ice Machine). 53 
Hecate “Louis...... ware Front ‘Cover 


ene Car SANS & cena 


+o. anes 
Schraders & Son, ‘ine, M Raciga eco atral 6 
Seattle Brewing & Malting CO. 5 0006 3 
Seattle Construction & Drydock 
Company ...... cece ee eee Back Cover 
Sher ifs Manufacturing Co. 
Standard Boiler Works, Inc.. 
Standard Marine Insurance c 
B. F. Davis & Son, Mgrs.)....---+: 31 


SA eee aaie National Railway Com- 


Union Steamship Company of B.C. | 
Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd.. 50 
Union Steamship Company of BB. C., 


Ltd. ...--.ee- are ecwnse ee 62 


WwW 
Walker, Thomas W. & Sons, Ltd. - 
(Cherub I] Ship Log)...----ss 67 
welch & Company ..ceeseccreseeees 
Woolsey. C. A., Paint & Color Co.. 


Moore & Scott’s 
IMPROVED 


High Pressure 
Oil Fuel System 


(Patents Pending) 


The Cheapest, Simplest and Only way 
to Burn liquid Oil under Marine boilers 


No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary: 
Absolutely Noiseless, Results Guaranteed. 


We will defend at our expense any suit at law 
which may be Institutea for infringement a& 
use of our High Pressure Oil System. 


Moore & Scott Iron Works 


ainst 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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Google 
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A M cae B O | L E R 
L y TUBE 
Light, Compact, Durable, 

Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler. 


Almy Water Tube Boiler Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


W. W. McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent. Send for New Catalogue. 
66 West Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


WALKER'S “CHIEF RUB II.” SHIP LOG 


PATENT 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 


“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
Speeds, Use Walker's Patent “Trident” or “Neptune” Ship-Log 


For Higher 
To Be Obtained Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 


Buoys 


Burn 


ANITOWOG MARINE BOILER 


“The Kind That Don't Wear Out”’ 


Continuously 


FROM 80 TO 265 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Marine Boilers Destived to the Pacific Coast 
Brilliant and Steady UWlumiaation. Economical 
and Reliable in Operation. 


er 
Boilers Designed and Constructed 
Adopted by the English, German, French, Rus- 
sian and United States Light House Depart- 
ments for Channel and Harbor Lighting; over 
220 gas buoys and gas beacons in service. 


NANITOWOG BOILER WORKS C9. aT Ea ee 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


WELCH & COMPANY “> 


to Meet Government Requirements 


Pacific Coast Agent, H, D. DONNELL, 922 
Crocker Building, San Francisco, Cal, 


ipping & Commission Merchants 


244 California St., San Francisco 
Telephone Kearney 198 


New York Office: 
188 Front Street 


Google 
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oo eh REAR EARLE AEE OLE EI No ag 
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YOU CAN DEPEND UPON ‘ 
“PALMETTO” Greene, Tweed & Co. | 

Let us send you a free working H 
sample. SOLE MANUFACTURERS 

109 Duane St, NEW YORK t 

For Sale by i 

Lewis, Anderson, Foard & Co. i 
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We Design and Build 


SHIPS 


and any kind of floating equipment 
to suit your needs. 


SHIP 
REPAIRS 


5 SM be ee Our complete facilities include 4 
s. S. “ROBERT DOLLAR” undergoing repairs on new floating Dry Dock  3,000-to d ; 
. WV -ton and a 


12,000-Ton Floating Dry Dock 


We have a thorous , i i } 
Boilers; Oil-burning ate Seaeeee machine shop and foundry. We manufacture Stationary and Marine 
: -b g Installations under natural, f i ; 
? , forced or induced draf ; ki i 
Our experts will be gle ; me tuced draft for any kind of boiler. 
e glad to consult with you at any time and give you estimates free of charge. 


Write or call on 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO. 


SEATTLE, U.S.A. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., AUGUST, 1913 


"|sherwood System of Ship Construction’ 


Suitable for ALL TYPES of Vessels 
SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS for OIL STEAMERS 
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Maintenance 
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Improved Ventilation a Quarter gross reg. tons 
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4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E. C. 
or to S. C. CHAMBERS @ CO., 3 KING STREET, LIVERPOOL 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


GENERAL AGENT 


THAMES @ MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED | 
SWITZERLAND MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED | 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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FOR MARINE SERVICE USE 


s% GOODRICH # 
HOSE AND PACKING 


MARINE DECK HOSE SHEET PACKING 

SAND SUCKER HOSE SUPERHEAT PACKING 

DREDGE SUCTION HOSE GASKETS—ALL GRADES AND SHAPES 
STEAM HOSE DUCK PACKING—PUMP, PISTON 
WATER HOSE AND VALVE ROD f 
FIRE HOSE ._ ALSO—DREDGING SLEEVES AND 
HOSE COUPLING RUBBER FLOOR COVERING 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, SHIPPING AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 
AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 


Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


Relia Mari 
iance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 


Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, ete. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


\MARINE SPECIALTIES 


| VALVES PACKING PIPE WORK & 
MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM & 


E. I. Garrett, Pres. 


Office & Store: 318-320 ist Ave. So. 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. T. S. Garrett, Sec. 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


NELSON Z. GRAVES 


Built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


Baltimore, Md. 1911 
BUILDERS OF 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


THE OLSON-KLOPF WELDING AND CUTTING CO., Inc. 
EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 


Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


BOILER REPAIRS Seattle, Wash. 


84 Bell Street 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RAINIER BEER to Japan, China and the Philippines 
As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 


You will help us if you mention the Pacific Marine Review to our advertisers 
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scenes WAUELSEA” CLOCKS 


8-Day, HIGH - GRADE 


Beautiful Cases—Finished 
Bronze—Old Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular 
Hour and Half Hour, 
Suitable for finest Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 2 


Tambour—Style 1 
Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., 


from, Also many fine Models of Mahogany 
sacs Cases. 


Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. 
Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in c= ; 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion. Prices from q 
$21.00 to $250.00, Especially desirable for 


PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


The “Shin's Bell’ Clocks are especially desirable for 
use in fine Resicences, Clubs, etc. Put up in 
attractive cases for use on mantels, etc. 


to select 


« IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 
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CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St, BOSTON, U. S. A. 
MORGAN & ALLEN COL, 150 Post SL. San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast and Colorado 
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ATLANTIC COMMUNICATION CO. 


47-49 West Street, New York 703 Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco mee sa 


TELEFUNKEN WIRELESS SYSTEM 


“ASK ANY OPERATOR” 
IN USE BY ARMIES AND NAVIES, MERCHANT VESSELS AND PRIVATE YACHTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 
Highest Grade Apparatus Efficient Service 


TRANSPACIFIC 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE - tretcur service 


MONTHLY SAILINGS BETWEEN PUGET SOUND, BRITISH COLUMBIA, PORTLAND AND THE ORIENT 


AGENTS 
FRITZ KIRCHOFF, Cc. GARDNER JOHNSON, HAROLD H. EBEY, J. T. STEEB, D. W. BURCHARD, 
San Francisco Tacoma Supervising Agent, Seattle 


Portland Vancouver 


ARTHUR H. PAGE JOHN, H. JONES Hough's System of ohip Construction 


New Orleans 
PAGE 2 JONES For the Economical Handing. of Lumber, Steel 
SHIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS Material and Other Like Cargo 
For Particulars Write to 


MOBILE, ALA,, U. 8. A. EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 


Cable Address: “PAJONES, MOBILE" 
Codes—Watkins’—Scott’'s—A B C 5th Edition. 16 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 


THE BEST INSURANCE AGAINST LOSS OF LIFE, PROPERTY, TIME AND MONEY 
MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(Pacific Coast Division) 


Merchants Exchange Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Examiner Building Maritime Building 
SEATTLE 


LOS ANGELES 


Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steam- 
ers where economy, weight, ac- 
cessibility, space and efficiency 
are of consideration 7 


H. B. Kennedy 
Athlon 
Sol Due 
Portland 
Rochelle 
Tacoma 
P. S. Michie 

The U. S. Government eed 
Ballin Boilers for the  sea-going 
dredge “P. S. Michie” after its ex- 
perts had thoroughly investigated 
their construction and performances. 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 
Navigation Company. 


H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 


FSi? Maxe TH. (Ps-1323: 

SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 

SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 

KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. ——— Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 
SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers—1531 IT. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, 
workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 
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do not go to pieces with salt in 


feed water, and_ their 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. 


Portland, Ore. 
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Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 


Marine and Stationary: Machinery Castings of Every Description 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Ine. 
Marine Machine Work Especially Solicited 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 


Submarine Armor 


~ and Diving Apparatus 


Improved Bolt 
Helmet 


We Carry a Complete Stock of 
DRESSES, HOSE and REPAIR SUN- 
DRIES. All Orders Filled Day Re- 
ceived, 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


A. SCHRADER’S @ SON, Inc. 


Established 1844 
32 Rose Street, New York 
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579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
Admiralty Tugboat Co. 


Phone Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer 
R. Holyoke, Pioreer, Lorne, Goliah and Tatoosh. and 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper 
W yadda. and 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House 
Stripe Around Hull, Black Funnels. 


Agents: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.; Ht 
Hayden, Port) Townsend, Wash.; W. Frank Ancrey. 
Tacoma, Wash,; Victoria & Vancouver Stevedoring Co. 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; Gracie. Beazley en nd. 
Liverpool, England: Dawson Bros., Glasgow, Scotlane- 
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Scotch and Firebox 


Marine Boilers 
For TUGS and STEAMERS 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR 
RIVER STEAMERS, STATIONARY 
BOILERS FOR MODERN 
POWER PLANTS. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS 


Bey, x Ferrysburg, Michigan 


COMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 
SEATTLE 


J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 
Established 1887 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 


MARINE ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 
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Marine Work eci 
we a Specialty Naval and Merchant Vessels 
anutacturers and Repairers of All Kinds” of 
Boilers and Every Kind of Sheet and Tron Work CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 
53-81 LANDER ST., East Waterway 
Phone: Main 1127 QUINCY 2 zs s x MASS. 


POLSON IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


STEEL SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS AND BOILERMAKERS 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steamship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 
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S. S. “SHINYO MARU” 
22,000 TONS 


Ss. S. “CHIYO MARU” 


TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE 


S. S. “TENYO MARU” 
21 KNOTS 


Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


To Japan, China and the Philippines. 


These vessels present the farthest advance in the science of shipbuilding, being equipped with every 
modern device for the safety, convenience, comfort and entertainment -of passengers, including Wireless 
Telegraph, Automatic Safety Devices, Electric Lights in every berth, Electric Fans in every stateroom, 


Porcelain Bathtubs, Steam Laundry, Nursery and Playground for Children, Open-Air Gymnasium, Moving 
Picture Shows, Swimming Tanks, Orchestral Concerts. 


PERFECT SERVICE—U NEQUALLED CUISINE 


(Intermediate Service at Reduced Rates) 
“NIPPON MARU” “HONGKONG MARU” 


11,000 Tons. Twin Screws. 


Seventeen Knots. 


§. §. “Hongkong Maru,” Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates, Tuesday, Aug. 12, 1913 
S. S. “Shinyo Maru”....... Saturday, Aug. 16, 1913 


S. S. “Chiyo Maru”....... Thursday, Sept. 11, 1913 
S. S, “Nippon Maru,” Intermediate Service, saloon accommodations at reduced rates...Tuesday, Sept. 30, 1913 


For Rates of Passage, Sailing Dates, Ete., Apply to 
WM. H. AVERY, 


W. H. MAGEE, 


Assistant General Manager General Passenger Agent 


Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
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WHY NOT A MERCHANT MARINE? 


The leading article in our June issue was entitled 
“Keep the Flag Flying,’ which heading is the motto of 
the National Marine League. It is the aim of this 
publication to vigorously support every measure in favor 
of American shipping until such time as our prestige on 
the high seas is again restored, and it is therefore natural 
that we should strive with might and main to support, 
assist and adopt the principles of the National League, 
which has as its object the restoration of the American 
Merchant Marine in the off-shore trade. 

The League’s success under its dignified and ambitious 

leadership is assured and the enthusiasm with which it 
has been received should lead to its prosperous expan- 
sion. 
The declaration of principles on which the National 
Marine League is organized should appeal to all and 
every American patriot. It is one of the greatest move- 
ments that has ever been started since the Declaration 
of Independence because it is a concerted effort on 
the part of the voters of this country to make American 
commerce maritimely free. 

The National Marine League is the outgrowth of a 
condition requiring a remedy at the hands of Congress. 
Congress does not act because it does not find an 
aroused public demand. The people are insufficiently 
aroused because they are unaware of the national dangers 
and the national losses incident to the present lack of 
American shipping in the foreign trade. 

The purposes of the National Marine League are to 
present and discuss these matters. The endeavor is 
to enlist the sympathies, and consequently the votes, 
of all our people, especially those in the interior states, 
in the re-establishment of an American merchant marine. 
It is the intention of the League to present not only 
the dangers and losses we are threatened with but those 
we are now actually suffering from, which have become 
chronic and from which we must be relieved. The 
League points out what will follow the enactment of 
really effective and enduring remedial legislation. 

Such excellent and noble work needs the help, not 
only of the thousands of “dollar’ members who can 
vote, but also the help of the thousands of well-to-do 
sensible and patriotic citizens who can spare many dol- 
lars towards this cause. In the first two or three years 
of this arduous campaign, the expenses will be far 
greater than the contributions from the “dollar-mem- 
bers.” Hence again our appeal for members in all parts 
of the United States—dollar members, five dollar mem- 
bers, twenty-five dollar members, hundred dollar mem- 
bers, and members who can afford to donate many thou- 
sands of dollars, to do their utmost to arouse and keep 
alive an irrepressible demand for remedial maritime 
legislation. 

Congress must and will then respond! 

For three-fourths of a century American ships carried 
three-fourths of American foreign commerce. For the 
last half century American ships have carried but one- 
fifth of American foreign commerce. They now carry 
less than one-tenth. “As a branch of industry,” said 
Thomas Jefferson, speaking of our Marine in 1793, “it 
is valuable, but as a resource of defense essential.” 

As a branch of industry it will provide employment 
ashore for thousands of skilled American masters, officers 
and men; it will enable our manufacturers to run their 
mills continuously and give continuous employment. to 
their laborers and mill hands, because it will increase 
a hundredfold the amount of our export trade. As a 
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branch of commerce it will afford the means of increasing 
and holding our foreign trade and will internationalize 
our foreign exchange and banking business. 

As a resource of defence it will place at the immediate 
disposal of our Government an adequate supply of 
merchant ships and trained and experienced men when- 
ever our Government needs them. 

At present American foreign commerce (the annual 
cost of carrying which is upwards of $300,000,000) is up- 
building foreign naval reserves of merchant ships and 
men—our commerce strengthens and enriches our foreign 
rivals while our own shipping and commerce remains 
weak. 

Our foreign commerce must be used to build up our 
own shipping and create an urgently needed U. S. naval 
reserve of merchant ships and merchant seamen. 

With the literary acumen that has always distinguished 
the editorials of the “Transcript” of Boston, Mass., they 
pounced upon the very kernel of the argument in favor 
of the League and quoted the same lines from Mr. P. 
H. W. Ross (author of the “Western Gate” and Presi- 
dent of the League), as the “Pacific Marine Review” 
quoted in its June issue for this purpose. The “Trans- 
cript” stated: “Our country is lacking in the entire 
range of its marine activities and consequently every 
line of manufacture and of business and every laborer 
and every mill in this country is suffering because of the 
undeveloped state of our marine possibilities and of our 
export trade.” 

The “Pacific Marine Review” again appeals to all its 
readers to join the League and become one of the little 
band of constructive statesmen of the 20th Century. 

We urge all to apply to the National Marine League, 
Wilkins Building, Washington, D. C. 


THE HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS VISITS THE 
PACIFIC COAST. 


The visit to this Coast last month by the Hon. 


Josephus Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, was one, 
the outcome of which should be of lasting benefit, not 
only to the entire Coast but to the entire country. If 
the Secretary can carry out all of the promises he has 
made, both definite and tentative, we shall all have cause 
to rejoice, and to have a firmer belief in the efficacy of 
personal inspection. 

For instance, Secretary Daniels intimated that San 
Francisco Bay will have one of the largest and best 
Naval Stations in the country. He promised that when 
the Canal is open the entire fleet of the navy will come 
to this Coast, or, as he put it, “will come home.” He 
realizes the need of a greater Navy and states that battle- 
ships will be built here. He promises that Mare Island 
will not be reduced in rank as a Navy Yard, but on the 
contrary, will be made larger and more efficient, and 
he realizes the need of sane legislation regarding our 
merchant marine, to conserve what little we have in the 
foreign trade and to greatly increase it. 

To those of us who had the pleasure of hearing 
Secretary Daniels he appeared to be a very forceful 
man, with strong and sensible ideas and the courage 
to work for them, but will he be able to carry them to 
a successful conclusion? 

It is true that next to the President he is the Com- 
miander of the Navy, but it must not be forgotten that 
his branch of the Service is of the executive. He can 
direct and guide movements and carry out laws made 


by others, but he cannot make laws. THfis influence for 
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or against is, of course, very powerful, but back of him 
is the legislative and great must be the influence to mold 
that diverse body of men composing Congress. 

The need of a greater navy is as apparent to him as 
it is to all of those who give the matter careful thought, 
but the action of Congress, at its last session, is not 
conducive to hope that any material increase will be 
sanctioned for some time to come. The great objectors 
to any increase in the naval strength of this country, 
apparently, are the men from the interior who do not 
know or do not or will not realize that aside from any 
actual warfare that might be forced on this country the 
moral effect of being able to withstand onslaught or 
defying threat would do more to maintain international 
peace than anything else that could be done. 


Tf the sentiment of the present Congress is against any 
material increase in the navy, it is natural to suppose 
they will consider that without an increased navy it is 
useless to provide additional stations, for without the 
navy there will be no need for naval stations, dry docks, 
or other things which go to make great naval strength. 


All the additions and improvements for which Sec- 
retary Daniels sees the imperative need and of which 
he approves appropriations must be asked of Congress, 
and the present Congress has shown us what its attitude 
really is. If, as Secretary Daniels states, the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs of both branches of Congress 
will visit this Coast before the convening of the next 
session much good may result, for on these committees 


are many men from interior States and a personal in- 


spection may show them, more than anything else 


will do, the greatness of the country and its need of 
absolute protection and increase in instruments of moral 
suasion., 

As Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Daniels, with the con- 
sent of the President, may order the entire naval 
strength to this Coast and keep it here, but it is doubt- 


ful if this is either wise or prudent. To congregate 


the fleet here during the Exposition is eminently fitting, 
but battleships and cruisers are needed on the Atlantic 
Coast and at present an even division of the fleet would 
be all that could be expected. We are not at present 
threatened with any trouble in the Pacific, but there may 
come a time when a show of force may be necessary, 
but with the Panama Canal open our force here could 
be augmented by ships from the Atlantic. In the 
meantime if the Secretary can induce Congress to 
forget or modify its Utopian ideas, much good will have 
been done and the country may look forward to the 
time when it will have a sufficient navy to cause other 
nations to pause before making any bluff. 

Secretary Daniels is an energetic man. While some 
of his time was naturally given up to social necessities, 
yet he did not let that interfere with a thorough m- 
spection and investigation. From Puget Sound to San 
Diego he traveled, acquiring information from first 
hands and from his own insight. No strategic point 
escaped him, and whatever the actual outcome may be, 
the entire Coast will have benefited from his visit. 


WE MUST AND WILL HAVE A MERCHANT 
MARINE. 


Although the Senate Committee on Finance has elim- 
inated all effective provisions in the Tariff Bill for 
preferential duty, it seems hardly possible that the 
United States Senate can afford to overlook this oppor 
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tunity to deal fearlessly and impartially with our exist- 
ing lamentable maritime affairs. 

Their action, however, in the matter of preferential 
dut% is presumably due to the Administration’s deplora- 
ble surrender to the biddance of foreign powers. 

The withdrawal of the Underwood paragraph 
have worked to the entire satisfaction of foreign rivals, 
but the views of our people on American Merchant 
Marine conditions become more pronounced every day. 

Indignation is felt throughout the land at the attitude 
of our theorists who so blunderingly proclaim that the 
provision in the Underwood Bill is in contravention to 
our treaties with foreign nations. This, in fact, is a 
subject of ridicule and particularly so coming, as it does, 
from a party that a few years ago insisted we could do 
things without the consent of any nation on Earth. 
In making this statement, I wish to assure the reader 
that the “Pacific Marine Review” is a non-partisan and 
impartial publication. 

Mr. Underwood merely inserted the thin edge of the 
wedge of discriminatory duties in the Tariff Bill which 
was favored by the House and which has so much 
served to arouse the desired national interest, yes, and 
the international interest of powers who practically now 
bid the oceans ebb and flow. 

Loyal demonstrations and_ implicit 
U. S. Senate was anticipated in order to drive this wedge 
home vigorously and fully, although it might have sep- 
arated the United States from its commercial contracts 
with other powers in the abrogation of existing treaties. 

We must have a Merchant Marine and we will have it! 

More pressure will be brought to bear for remedial 


over the country, including our inland 
has as not heeded the 


may 


actions by the 


legislation all 
States, and if Congress yet 
growing and centralizing effect of animated public sen. 
timent, which will bring about the necessary assurance 
to restore this country’s oversea commerce, it must ere 
long! 

Then the larger portion of our lawmakers will have 
been freed from the spell of Orpheus and will yield to 
the nation’s demands for the expansion of its industries, 
the creation of a large and efficient naval reserve, and 
the necessary American merchant ships to carry fuel 
for our fleet which should be assisted in time of 
trouble by ocean greyhounds as scouts or transports. 

And last but not least, our foreign commerce, which 
is not carried by us, is not even underwritten by us 
and not financed by us, 

Is there one living American who does not believe in 
the imperative essentiality of his country’s maritime in- 
dependence? 

Delays and postponements of the essential legislation 
have for years past been the cause of grave criticism on 
the part of the voting public, which can but view the 
matter with disgust, distrust and suspicion, and which 
1S now earnestly clearing the decks for immediate action. 
dt is not very long ago since we created a law pro- 
hibiting railroad-owned ships using the Panama Canal. 
It is laughable—it is sad—in fact, it is outright silliness, 
but let. me quote from a more capable writer on this 
subject: 

“My answer is that the law is on its face an indict- 
Ment of popular government: a miserable confession that 
the boasted rule of the people is a failure. and that the 
Public doubts its power. J cannot see it any other way, 
unless it be that the Public believes itself to be too 
lazy Or stupid to protect. itself. 
ea eae legislation is based on the belief, or al- 

» that if the railways own ships that perform 
4 regular service through the canal they will keep sea- 
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borne rates so high, that the Sovereign Citizens of the 
U. S. A. will have no benefit from the canal in their 
coastwise transportation charges. 

“Think of it—a People powerless to protect themselves! 

“Sovereign Citizens who have given their crowns, 
scepters and rulerships to the railroads! 

“In Monarchical Canada and Great Britain and Im- 
perialistic Germany the so-called subjects of the Sov- 
ercigns find no difficulty in regulating railway and steam- 
ship rates. 

“And they tell us that the American Monarchs are so 
afraid of the corporations that they shut them out of 


the national canal! 
“Gracious goodness, that is not a matter for argument: 


it is a subject for ridicule.” 


SAN PEDRO HARBOR RULES DISCLOSE PETTY 
POLITICS AND INEFFICIENCY. 


On July 24, 1911, the Board of Harbor Commissioners 
of the City of Los Angeles adopted rules and regula- 
tions for the Government of Los Angeles Harbor. 

Of the numerous paragraphs comprising these rules 
and regulations, Sections 1 and 4 are reproduced here- 
with: 

“Section 1. For the purpose of applying these rules 
and regulations, the ‘Inner Harbor’ shall be deemed to 
refer to all that portion of Los Angeles Harbor north- 
erly of Deadman’s Island, which shall be designated as 
the Inner Harbor, and the ‘Outer Harbor’ shall be 
deemed to refer to all that portion of said Harbor 
southerly of Deadman’s Island, which shall be desig- 
nated as the Outer Harbor. 

“Section 4. It shall be unlawful for any person to 
run any steam vessel in any portion of the Inner Har- 
bor at a greater rate of speed than four (4) miles per 
hour, or in the Outer Harbor at any rate of speed 
greater than fifteen (15) miles per hour. 

“It shall be unlawful for any person to run any launch, 
or other small craft, propelled with naphtha, gasoline, or 
other motor power, in any portion of the Inner Harbor 
at a rate of speed greater than ten (10) miles per 
hour, or in the Outer Harbor at a rate of speed greater 
than fifteen (15) miles per hour.” 

It appears that the rule contained in Section 4 has 
only of late been enforced, unquestionably due to recent 
municipal elections. 

The so-called Port Warden of San Pedro acting in 
the capacity of Harbor Master, and naturally anxious to 
keep his position, has lately “gone a-sweeping,” using 
an old broom enriched by a new handle. He omitted, 
however, prior to the above mentioned election, to 
apply this new handle to the broom. Hence the now 
rigid enforcement of the old rule as set forth in Section 
4, which has recently caused the arrest of several ship- 
masters in charge of steamers regularly employed in 
the coastwise service calling at San Pedro and who 
have conscientiously violated the somewhat absurd rule 
in the protection of their charges and consequently 
themselves. 

Tlowever, let me state to the credit of the Board that 
blundering in the shaping of navigation laws, whether 
municipal or federal, is an old offense in our country, for 
in the making of marine laws we always prefer to con- 
sult the drygoods merchant instead of the professional 
ship operator and the sailor, The consequence is that 
a law is made one day and amended the next and our 
National Capital is no exception in this respect. 

While the rule in itself has merit, if a speed limit 
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of seven instead of four knots is permitted, no con- 
scientious shipmaster would intentionally violate a rule 
within reason. The present Port Warden lacks in many 
respects the desirable tact, knowledge and experience 
necessary to do full justice to his office. 


Every sailor knows that the first essential matter in 
all narrow channels where vessels are moored along- 
side of wharves is the imperative attention to mooring 
lines, particularly so in waters which are subject to 
strong tidal influences. When vessels pass in or out- 
bound the water displacement is more or less of serious 
concern and naturally more so to moored vessels. There- 
fore, when larger vessels are moving, carelessness in 
watching mooring lines breeds mischief and at times 
causes considerable damage both to the vessels so moored 
as well as to the wharf itself. It was probably this 
very inattention to mooring lines that brought forth 
the too stringent speed limit adopted by the Board. 


In due consideration of existing weather conditions 
and the width of approximately 400 fect of navigable 
channel, a speed limit of four knots on entering the 
inner harbor of San Pedro is to say the least absurd 
and every practical shipping man and experienced sailor 
will coincide in this opinion. 

It is an acknowledged fact that a W. S. W. wind 
blowing with a force of about 20 miles per hour is pre- 
vailing throughout the year in this region. On the 
one hand the deep loaded freight steamer with small 
and comparatively low upper structure and also the 
deckloaded lumber schooner may “perhaps” succeed in 
navigating the approach to and partly in the inner har- 
bor at a speed limit as at present set forth in these 
rules, although it is seriously doubted. ; 

On the other hand the light drafted, speedy passenger 
vessel, with the high upper structure such trade de- 
mands, has naturally less grip in the water and a much 
more exposed surface to the wind blowing from the 
port beam when inbound and from the starboard beam 
when outward bound and is thus placed at a most de- 
cided disadvantage with a four knot speed. 

Such a vessel when slowed down to the speed men- 
tioned above goes sideways like a crab and would un- 
doubtedly land on the beach where the crab suns itself. 

Would any sane person or just Court criticize or 
condemn a master in charge of such a vessel for the 
compulsory violation of such a rule? Emphatically no! 
No professional man would and no Judge qualified in 
Admiralty Taw could! 

In view of the above stated undeniable facts, it is 
hoped that a revision of Section 4 will follow in the 
shortest possible time and that a seven-knot speed limit 
will be adopted as it should have been in the first place. 
There is further room for improvement in Section 10 of 
the harbor rules. 

The chart showing the approach to San Pedro Har- 
bor illustrates the condition clearly and should have been 
more diligently and critically studied in co-operation 
and consultation with men of the cloth who are familiar 
with the conditions. The shaping of such a rule, which 
for two long years was a farce and which in its present 
enforced rigidness has to be violated to avoid serious 
accident, would have then been averted. 


“OUR FIELD SHOULD BE THE WORLD.” 


Our highly esteemed contemporary “Fairplay” of Lon- 
don, England, published in_ its June 19 issue an inter- 
esting and deserving article under the heading of “The 
Imperator,” dealing with this the last word in maritime 
splendor and perfection. 
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I quote the following from the closing lines of this 
excellently written theme: 


“T close this article on some aspects of a great mari- 
time work by a reference to that wonderful company 
whose operations—directed from Hamburg—extend to 
all parts of the world and have now assumed _ interna- 
tional importance. Above the door of the head office 
on the Alsterdamm is graven the legend: ‘Mein Feld ist 
die Welt,’ and I believe that this is truly the spirit in 
which the Hamburg-American Line work. The success 
of the Line is due to the sheer merit of its manage- 
ment and the splendid attention to minute details, which 
is. perhaps, the choicest product of German methods. 
There is no need to enlarge on the monumental labors 
of Director-General Ballin and those who work with and 
for him. In the Hamburg-American Line there is but 
one ruling impulse, and that is the effort to attain suc- 
cess by the sure method of deserving it.” 


This is indeed a high and unbiased compliment paid 
by the Editor of England’s great shipping weekly to 
the Hamburg-American Line and England’s strongest 
rival on the high seas, Germany. 

However, the motto af this wonderful Company and 
the spirit in which the management of the Hamburg- 
American Line lives up to it may well be used as a 
bitter rebuke to our Nation’s laxity in the accomplish- 
ment of Merchant Marine achievements. “My field is 
the World” is the literal translation of the motto quoted 
by “Fairplay” and to ply with motives “Our Field Should 
be the World,” but—, and I again quote and this time 
from an article published in the “Navy” of July by P. 
H. W. Ross: 

“Thoughtful Americans who take stock of their 
National Heritage will discover, if they have not already 
done so, that America is using only one-half of the 
‘Talents’ that the Almighty has handed to the particular 
group of ninety million intelligent and industrious human 
beings known as the American Nation, to make the 
most of. 

“Providence has not entrusted any Marine ‘Talents’ to 
the group of people nationalized as the Swiss Republic. 
Consequently, we can not expect the Republic of 
Switzerland to concern itself about Marine affairs. But, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are endowed with a 
range of Marine possibilities by far the most magnill- 
cent of any nation on the face of the earth and a com- 
mercially strategic position equaled by none, we make 
practically no use whatever of those possibilities and 
conduct our over-seas foreign affairs much as though 
we were a Switzerland or a Tibet, instead of really 
being as we vaingloriously proclaim ourselves to be, 
‘Columbia, the gem of the Ocean.’ . 

“All around our domain, at Boston, New York, New 
Orleans, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Tacoma. 
we are spending millions of dollars in making splendid 
ports and harbors,—for whose use? We are building 
the Panama Canal; whose foreign-going ships will use 
it? Every other nation’s but our own. (Readers of the 
“Pacific Marine Review” will unquestionably remember 
this last expression used in previous articles published 
in these columns.—Ed. Note.) 

“We garnish our halls, beautify our ballrooms, but we 
do not dance therein ourselves. Yes, we trim up our 
ocean ballrooms very snugly, but it is our guests ne 
dance, to their great pleasure and profit and at a 
expense, while we stupidly stand on shore, like ball- 
room ‘wall-flowers,’ or, at best, sea anemones. 

“The reason? Because our shipping and navigation 
laws are enacted by the representatives of a population 
overwhelmingly continental in its outlook on life. 
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No one; a per- 


“Any one to blame or to scold at? 
fectly natural state of mind for said population to be in, 
considering how busy they have been in making the most 
‘Talent.’ 

To inspire the minds of the people with 
the fact that if they want their manufacturing, industrial 


of their continental 


“The cure? 


and financial prosperity to continue, they must. sell their 
goods to outsiders and no longer contine themselves to 
selling to themselves, 

“Such trade methods, in the end, resemble the efforts 
cage, that round and = round 
and never gets out. A big department store never makes 
money by selling goods to itself. What it sells to out- 
siders is what counts. A few years ago we paid a large 
part of our debts to outsiders by selling them meats and 
foodstuffs. Now we eat up nearly all that we grow 
on our farms ourselves,—all but cotton. So we have 
got to sell more manufactured goods, not merely agri- 
cultural implements, typewriters and steel products, but 


of a squirrel in a goes 


all sorts of things, especially woolen and cotton goods. 

"You may say that the foreign ships that have here- 
tofore carried our exports of meats, foodstuffs, ete., will 
he just as glad to carry our exports of general manu- 
factures. A great mistake; if you are making and selling 
woolen and cotton goods yourself and have some spare 
carrying capacity you don't in the least mind carrying 
another fellow's wheat and iron, because you are not in 
that particular line of business. 

“But if the ‘other fellow’ asks you to cut your own 
throat by helping him to compete with you in your own 
lines of business, to help you to sell your goods to his 
customers, you will find that he objects. Do not expect 
too much of human nature, America. You are now 
forced, whether you like it or not, to compete sharply 
with England and Germany in the same lines of business 
as they pursue. You have heretofore used their ocean 
delivery wagons. The arrangement has been fairly satis- 
factory, up to now, but is fast becoming an untenable 
position. 

“You have got to put on a force of ocean delivery 
wagons of your own, which means that you must pass 


such laws as will induce American citizens to engage in- 


the over-sea foreign shipping business, which in turn 
means a rehabilitated American merchant marine. 
“And, with a rehabilitated American merchant marine, 
the hopes and desires of those who have labored and 
longed for a Naval Reserve and a superb and mobile 
be realized. 
“Now, you will ask, how are we going to arouse 
Maritime sympathies in a continental minded people? 
“By pocketbook phlebotomy. Every member of the 
League will be bled to the extent of one dollar. Those 
who can and who wish to give more are earnestly re- 
quested to give more. The funds thus raised will be 
expended in a campaign of education and information, 
carried honestly and openly to the people themselves, 
and the people in turn will imprint their mind and 
upon the minds of their Representatives and 
Senators in Congress. 
“This is the only honorable way of carrying an issue 
to the people, who after all are the masters of all. 
“At no time will the National Marine League become 
4 Partisan organization. Never has it ‘lobbied,’ never will 
it ‘lobby.’ Never will it represent any of the so-called 
‘Interests.’ Its strength lies with and comes from the 
voters. The moment it is false to such a noble trust, 
that moment it is doomed. No man is too poor to be a 
member of this League; none too rich, None will be 
barred because of his ‘Interests.’ None will be ad- 
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mitted because of such. This is a League of American 
citizens who join together for purposes that are sensible, 
business-like, and patriotic, and not because they happen 
to be shipping men, railroad men, laborers, manufac- 
turers, bankers, teachers, or anything else, but simply 
because they are desirous of their country’s making the 


most of itself.” 


WHAT THE FOREIGN TRADE DEPARTMENT OF 
THE SAN FRANCISCO CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE HAS ACCOMPLISHED. 


That the Foreign Trade Department of the San Fran- 
cisco Chamber of Commerce has been of great service 
to this port cannot be doubted, and especially after one 
realizes just what the accomplishment of the following 
means to the shipping interests of San Francisco: 

The Foreign Trade Department has secured a set of 
the most complete maps of the world for the use of ex- 
porting and importing members, and a map of the 
world has also been prepared showing all foreign steam- 
ship lines plying to and from San Francisco and their 


ports of call. 
A card index list has been compiled by the Depart- 


ment, giving the names of the exporters and importers 
in San Francisco, and the principal commodities handled 
and countries with which they trade. 

A complete list has also been prepared by. countries 
and commodities, showing the exports and imports of 
San Francisco. “ 

The tariffs of the principal steamship companies oper- 
ating from the port of San Francisco to foreign ports, 
together with sailing schedules, are to be found at the 
Department's offices. : 

The confidential trade circulars from the Bureau of 

Foreign and Domestic Commerce are also kept on file 
for the information of those merchants who are inter- 
ested. 
The Department has procured and keeps on file trade 
directories, giving the names of the principal importers 
and exporters in most of the cities of the world, to- 
gether with the principal articles imported and exported 
and the area and population, etc. of such cities. 

Kelly’s Import Tariffs of the world, together with the 
various publications of the Department of Commerce, 
giving the import duties of nearly every country, can 
also be consulted at the Department’s offices. 

The Foreign Trade Department certifies certificates of 
origin for shipments by San Francisco exporters to 
various foreign countries, and they are to be congratu- 
lated on having secured the adoption by the various 
steamship lines engaged in foreign trade. of a uniform 
size of bill of lading. 

Ninety-five inquiries have been received during the 
past six months from foreign merchants asking where 
they can purchase certain articles or regarding oppor- 
tunities for selling their products on the Pacific Coast. 

A successful foreign trade dinner was recently ar- 
ranged, which was attended by nearly three hundred 
exporters and importers, who ably discussed the oppor- 
tunities for increasing San Francisco's foreign trade. 


In 1909 there were 1,353 establishments engaged in 
the shipbuilding industry in the United States as a 
whole, which gave employment to 40,506 wage earners, 
to whom $25,267,686 was paid in wages. The value of 
products was $73,360,315, while the cost of materials 
was $31,214,358, equal to 42.5 per cent. of the value of 


products. The value added by manufacture was $42,- 


145,957. 
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PORTS ON COLUMBIA MAKING REMARKABLE PROGRESS IN PREPARING 
FOR OPENING OF PANAMA CANAL 


N preparing for Panama Canal traffic and other im- 
I portant expansions of deep-sea commerce, the Port of 
the Columbia is abreast of other Pacific plans. This 
term for a port includes Portland, Astoria and aiso 
one hundred miles of river intervening. All this grea: 
navigable area of inland waters has become practically 
a unit in preparatory work. Numerous good sites along 
the hundred miles of the river between Portland and 
the sea have been occupied by sawmills and industrial 
plants, and many of them are ready for the rapid 
expansion of business expected under the new order 
following the opening of the Canal. 

At Portland the heaviest work is under way. Two 
years ago the city created a department called the 


Commission of Public Docks, and gave it an_ initial 


to be erected as rapidly as storage demand is felt. 
On the dock floors there may be stored about 9,000 
tons of traffic in transit. The four warehouses for this 
unit will have 166,000 tons capacity. 

Plans are maturing rapidly for the second unit in the 
system, funds for the construction of which are pro- 
vided. This may be either a duplicate of No. 1 dock, 
at a nearby site, to accommodate great ocean craft and 
the river fleet at the same point, or it may be a dock 
for coast steam schooners and river boats nearer the 
heart of the business center. Both plans are being 
urged, and one will be decided upon very shortly, and 
the fund of $1,000,000 available for its construction will 
immediately be used to rush the work. 

In the harbor of Portland the Port of Portland Com- 


PORTLAND HARBOR—SHOWING GRAIN FLEET 


appropriation of $2,500,000. This Commission has pro- 
jected a system of docks, warehouses and_ terminals 
that will involve the expenditure of $27,000,000, all of 
which is to be developed in units in a progressive order 
as the need for each arises. 

This comprehensive plan adopted by the Commission 
of Public Docks will give 32,000 linear feet of berthing 
space, with the docks distributed with reference to 
distinct industrial and shipping centers, coal bunkers, 
a terminal system and storage yard capable of accom- 
modating 1,500 cars. A belt line railway around the 
entire harbor, connecting both sides of the Willamette 
River and the North Portland district on the Columbia, 
is one of the units in this system. 

With the first appropriation of $2,500,000, the Com- 
mission of Public Docks has started construction on 
one wharf, of the quay type, having 
1015 feet. Three hundred feet of this will be given 
double decks for river and coast traffic, where dis- 
tribution from ocean liners to the river fleet, or de- 
livery from the river to the great ocean ships may be 
made expeditiously and economically. This dock is to be 
finished early next year, and will be equipped with 
all the freight handling devices and attachments known 
to the most modern plants. Behind the dock shed is to 
he erected at once a 6-story, reinforced concrete ware- 
house, with 45,000 tons capacity, and space is provided 
jor three other warehouses of the same size and type, 
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mission has commenced a dredging campaign, in con- 
junction with the improvement work of the United 
States government, which will give to the entire Wil- 
lamette a uniform depth of 30 feet from harbor line 
to harbor line. In many parts of the harbor proper 
the depth now exceeds this figure materially, but where 
this minimum has not been provided by nature, suction 
dredges will be put on to do the work. In connection 
with this improvement all the low-lying lands adjoining 
the harbor lines will be filled up to a bulkhead one 
hundred feet from the harbor line. As two large 
dredges will be put on this work, it will be hastened to 
completion with all the main part of the harbor before 
Panama Canal traffic reaches the city. 

About 90 per cent. of the export trade of Portland 
is lumber, wheat and flour. Practically all of this in 
the past has been loaded in cargo lots oF in large 
quantity to each ship, from the wharf of the shipper. 
Great grain docks, flour mills on the river, and sawmills 
with river frontage. have chartered ships and loaded 
them at their own property, obviating for this ie 
volume of business any need for public or commercia 
docks. In the plans being worked out by the Com: 
mission of Public Docks it is recognized that the grain, 
lumber and flour business is now well taken care it 
and that the most urgent demand is provision iad 
handling general cargo. : 

It as also found cae whereas the Portland miller 
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was, in the past, the chief exporter of flour, a large 
number of smaller mills of the interior now plan to get 
tide water with their flour. and these want com- 
mercial dock space. They will be provided for by the 
public docks, where privately-owned docks do not meet 


to 


their requirements. 

As with flour, lumber shipments by 
the past, been made almost exclusively from mills on 
New a demand is arising 


water have, in 
the large navigable streams. 
lor dock space for smaller interior mills, which want 
to ‘Send through Portland Western pine and other in- 
terior lumber products. A great commercial lumber 
yard, with perhaps two loading piers, is a part of the 
Commission plan. 

Portland now has over five miles of developed dock 
Property withi. the centrai district, owned by private 
Mterests. There is 25 miles of river frontage on both 
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sides of the river, within the area that is to be given 
a uniform depth of 30 feet in the harbor and channel. 
Of this, fully 15 miles is easily accessible for use as 
deep-sea docks, and at no part of this length is there 
any serious dredging work to be prosecuted. By in- 
cluding the Willamette to the mouth of the Columbia, 
and that part of the latter stream that would be em- 
braced within a 5-mile radius from the business center 
of the city, fully 10 to 15 more miles of water frontage 
is had, which may be converted into deep-sea dock 
property with a minimum. of preparation. There are 
many more miles where the amount of work involved 
is somewhat heavier, but not so costly as to make 
reaches impracticable in the face of a strong 
demand. With the enormous area of frontage within 
the 5-mile radius, and the railway terminal facilities 
expanding over a great section of it, the problem of 
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CALIFORNIA AND OREGON GRAIN AND ELEVATOR COM?ANY'S NEW ELEVATOR AT PORTLAND 


handling immense business in the future is looked upon 
as no serious one in this port. 

From Portland to the sea, a distance of more than 
100 miles, the Port of Portland and the United States 
government have joined forces in making and main- 
taining a 30-foot channel. An appropriation of $600,000 
has been made by the Federal government for the 
work this year, out of which two great suction dredges 
are being constructed. The Port of Portland now has 
four dredges which are available for the river and 
harbor work, and expends a considerable sum of money 
each year on improvement work of this type. All of 
the river is at present of a depth capable of accom- 
modating with the utmost case any steamship that can 
enter over the bar at the mouth of the Columbia and 
the 30-foot improvement project being put through will 
make the river accommodate the best vessels of 
Pacific. 

At the mouth of the Columbia the most important 
piece of jetty work undertaken on the continent has 
been in progress for the past fifteen years. The south 
jetty, seven miles long, and projecting into the face of 
the Pacific, will be finished within another month, at an 
aggregate cost since inception of nearly $10,000,000, A 
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companion jetty on the north side of the entrance has 
just been commenced this year by the Federal govern 
ment, which when finished will compel the great stream 
to discharge through an opening about two miles wide. 
Engineers forecast then a scouring force capable ot 
maintaining a 35 to 40 foot channel. To expedite this 
scouring work while the jetties are being built, a se 
going dredge, The Chinook, is operating this summer 
on the main channel across the bar. As a result of the 
building of the South Jetty, there is a constant channel 
40 to 60 feet deep for a distance of seven miles over 
an area that in early years was a zone of shifting, un- 
controllable sands. This work has pushed the channel 
through what was the old bar, until, instead of several 
miles of uncertain waters, the remnant of the bar be- 
tween the 30-foot comiour lines is but 3,000 to 4,000 feet 
wide. The North Jetty ultimately, and the dredge '" 
the meantime, is certain to break down this slight bar- 
rier between the mighty port of the Columbia and oe 
deep sea. At. present the available water on the 3,000- 
foot bar ranges from 25 to 27 feet, according to gl 
gineers’ measurements, which is not sufficient for, VES" 
sels of 24-foot draft or more to pass over in all kinds 
of weather without being compelled to wait at times 
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Astoria, the first big harbor inside of the Columbia, 
is making aggressive bids for a fair share of new com- 
merce coming to the Pacific. Plans have been made for 
the Port of Astoria to call an election for $800,000 bond 
issues, to erect public docks. Other important improve- 
ments are under way. As Astoria is within a few miles 
of the sea, that port plans to get a considerable amount 
of the heavier shipping which may be pressed for time, 
or strives to maintain a fast schedule. A_ strong bid 
is to be made for the largest vessels of the Pacific. when 
the Bar permits their entry.  Astoria’s mercantile in- 
terests are also starting a suit hefore the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, demanding the same railway 
freight rate from the interior of the Columbia basin to 
that port, as is given Puget Sound. At. present Portland 
gets the same rate as Puget Sound, and Astoria has 
to pay additional. 

St. Helens, on the river between Astoria and Port- 
land, is one of the important intermediate points which 


is getting ready to get a good share of the new lum- 
ber trade. There a big lumber mill, ship-building plant 
and creosoting plant, are operating and rapidly ex- 
panding the output. These and other near-by interests 
at St. Helens, having deep-water frontages, are ready. 
Rainier is another of the intermediate communities 
where an important lumber and shingle traffic will be 
Several mills at this place bid for export 
trade. Numerous other districts are found along the 
river where deep-sea craft may load at will, and if 
the Panama Canal opens any considerable new lumber 
markets for Northwestern soft woods, these places will 
manufacturing and shipping 


handled. 


blossom into important 


centers. 
(The above comprehensive and ably written article 


was prepared for the “Pacific Marine Review" by W. D. 
B. Dodson, Trade Commissioner, Portland Chamber of 


Commerce, Portland.) 


THE PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO 


One of our subscribers sent us the following questions 
With reference to shipping at the Port of San Francisco, 
the answers to which may prove of interest to others 
of our readers: 


What is the length of the longest ship which has 
entered the Golden Gate? 
The S. S. “Minnesota,” sister ship of the “Dakota,” 


Was the longest ship that has entered the Golden Gate. 
Her length is 630 feet, registered tonnage 13,000, cargo 
Capacity 40,000 tons, draft when fairly laden 35 feet. 

The approximate draft of the largest vessel that has 
entered the Golden Gate? 

The S. S.. “Mongolia,” sister ship of the “Manchuria.” 
Tegistered tonnage 8750, went out on one voyage drawing 
33 feet 9 inches. 

The approximate draft of several of the larger steam- 
ers that come here regularly ? 

“Mongolia” 30 feet, “Manchuria” 30 feet, “Cleveland” 
30 feet, “Shinyo Maru" 29 feet, “Chiyo Maru” 29 feet, 


Google 


“Tenyo Maru” 29 feet, “Korea” 29 feet, “Siberia” 29 feet, 

3uffalo” 28 feet, “Persia” 24 feet. U. S. S. “Connecticut” 
28 feet, U. S. S, “Louisiana” 28 feet, U. S. S. “Prome- 
theus” 28 feet, U. S. Transports “Sherman” and “Thomas” 
28 feet, “Seminole” 28 feet, “China” 25 feet, “Ashtabula” 
26 feet. “Georgian” 26 feet, “Pennsylvanian” 26 feet, “Alas- 
kan” 25 feet, “Texan” 25 feet, “Kansan” 25 feet, “Vir- 
ginian” 25 feet, “Mexican” 25 feet. 

The amount of water under keel in channels and 
fairways that is ordinarily considered sufficient? In other 
words, what depth of channel should be provided for “ 
vessel drawing 29 feet? 

Opinions vary. Inside in smooth water four or ive 
feet under keel is regarded safe. The length of the 
ship must be considered. Outside in a high sea a margin 
of ten or twelve feet would not be considered too much 
for safety and not quite enough if the ship were shorter 
than ordinary length. A vessel drawing 29 feet should 
have a channel depth of 35 feet inside and 39 outside. 
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A UNIQUE METHOD OF LOADING AND STOWING LUMBER IN 
STEAM SCHOONERS 


One of the most important industries of the Pacific 
Coast in the past has been that of lumber, It has 


‘grown to immense proportions and the future promises 


are bright for the timber interests of this Coast. 


Great strides have been made in methods of produc- 
tion in nearly every line of industry during the past 
few years. Reduced cost of manufacture and distribu- 
tion has been a study with many and this without 
reduction in the wage scale. The ever-growing demands 


of labor have compelled vested interests to look to their 


plants, systematize their operations and turn out their 
products at less cost. 


1. GENERAL VIEW OF C. A. SMITH LUMBER COMPANY 


Until quite recently the transportation of lumber re- 
ceived little attention in this regard. Steam lumber 
vessels increased in size to a very marked degree. There 
was economy in the larger quantity of lumber conveyed 
each trip but the method of loading, stowing and dis- 
charging remained practically the same as in the former 
smaller vessel, the cost of handling being still great. 


2. SHOWING DOUBLE ARM TRAVELING GANTRY 


The advent of the C. A. Smith Lumber Company on 
this Coast seems to have given an impetus to the 
proposal of reducing costs, not only in transportation 
but throughout the various mill operations. 

Lumber men, ship men and yard men were exceedingly 
skeptical and gave no encouragement to Mr. Smith's 
plan of carrying on the lumber business on a unit basis. 
It appeared to them that there would be no way of 
weaning mates, stevedores and lumber handlers in general 
from the old plan to which all had been so long ac- 
customed. 

It remained therefore for Mr, Smith and his associates 
to prove that lumber could be cut, milled and delivered at 
any yard that could be reached by water, in less time, 
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and in better condition and also more suitably graded 
than heretofore. 


Other concerns on the Coast are now following Mr. 
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3. GANTRY IN POSITION READY FOR LOADING 


Smith, as far as consistent within the limits of their 
plant. 


The illustrations will give a clear idea of the system 
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4. SHOWING DECK OF STEAMER READY FOR SEA 


of handling lumber by the Smith method after it has » 
left the sorting shed at the mills. ; . 
View 1 is a general view of the mills which occupy 


AY 
5. “ADELINE SMITH” PROCEEDING DOWN coos 8 


a large tract of made land. Recently a paper pulp 
has been added which will use up a great deal aries 
ber which hitherto has been wasted. 

View 2 shows a double arm traveling gantry 
crane, also shown in View 6, overhangs the  Saib 
ing the lumber units out and landing them 1 sor 
places on the wharf. 
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All units are 4 feet by 4 feet, varying in length. 
They are composed of any sizes so long as they square 


up to the 4 by 4 standard. 
View 4 shows the deck of a Smith steamer ready for 


sea. It has been loaded by the overhead gantry. Fig. 3 
shows the gantry in position ready for loading. 


6. SHOWING TRAVELING GANTRY IN OPERATION 


The latest addition to the Smith fleet is the “Adeline 
Smith” which is shown proceeding down Coos Bay to 
the bar. 

By the Smith system a package of lumber, after being 
made up at the sorting table in Marshfield, Oregon, is 
not broken or disturbed but is delivered at yards on the 
Bay and tributaries of San Francisco in its original unit 
form. 

Fig. 7 shows one of the bay and river barges re- 
cently added to the Smith equipment. These crafts are 
equipped with revolving steam cranes. They 
alongside the wharves or steamers of the company, re- 
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ceive or help themselves to their orders and are then 
towed to the various lumber yatds of purchasers’ and 
deliver the packages into the yards. 

It must be said to the credit of this company that 
the complete chain of equipment has been designed prin- 
cipally by the company’s officers or associates. 

The steamer “Adeline Smith” is the fastest sea-going 
vessel in the trade. She also receives and discharges 
more lumber in a given time than any steamer. This 
is permissible owing to the immense hatchways and the 
dimensions of the holds being multiples of the lumber 


units. 


7. ONE OF THE BAY AND RIVER BARGES RECENTLY 
ADDED TO THE SMITH’S EQUIPMENT 


The hull is built on Hough’s central tank system. 
The engines are 2000 H. P. There are four Babcock & 
Wilcox marine water tube boilers using oil fuel. 

There is a deep ballast system which is used when 
the vessel is light against heavy seas and which enables 
her to proceed at good speed without hammering. 


PORTS OF THE PACIFIC 


By GEN. H. M. CHITTENDEN, M. Am., Soc. C. E. 
(Continued.) 


Los Angeles. 

As already observed, Los Angeles was less favored by 
Nature as a port than any other important locality on 
the Coast, and the making of a great port there is the 
work of its enlightened citizenship. The harbor was 
an open bay protected only from westerly and northerly 
winds. It lay wide open to an exposure of 120° toward 
the south except for the meager influence of Catalina 
Island, 18 miles in the offing. From this bay, through 
a long crescent-shaped bar, formerly called Rattlesnake 
Island, now Terminal Island, there opened inland, by a 
channel only 3 ft. deep at low tide, what has come 
to be under development the inner harbor of Los An- 
geles. It is really the delta of Los Angeles and San 
Gabriel Rivers (erratic streams characteristic of the 
water-courses of that section of the country) which 
bring down heavy loads of silt in their periods of sudden 
floods.” The outer harbor, being exposed to storms 
from the southwest, required artificial protection, and 
this has been provided by one of the largest break- 
waters in the United States, extending from Point Fer- 
min, previously referred to, easterly, a distance of 11,000 
ft, to a low-tide depth of 48 ft. The space thus en- 
closed, measured back from a line drawn from the end 
of the breakwater perpendicularly to the shore, is 960 
acres, and of this more than 400 acres has a depth of 
Over 30 ft. The anchorage is good, the kelp which 
formerly was a great annoyance has died out, and the 
harbor thus formed serves its purpose excellently well. 
The mean tidal range is 4.1 ft., and the extreme 10 ft. 
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Great reliance for port facilities, however, is being 
placed on the inner harbor, which is almost wholly an 
artificial creation. Its entrance from the outer harbor 
is completely sheltered by the breakwater. Beginning 
with 700 ft., it widens to 1,000 ft. at a point 3,000 ft. 
in, and then rapidly narrows to 500 ft., which width it 
retains to a point 7,500 ft. in from the outer end. The 
width then increases somewhat, and the channel termi- 
nates at a distance of 12,000 ft. from the entrance in a 
turning basin 1,600 ft. in diameter. From the turning 
basin channels lead off to the main interior docks known 
as the East and West Basins, respectively, which, with 
their future ramifications, will become the center of Los 
Angeles Harbor. The situation can be better grasped 
by reference to Plate X., which was published in the 
May issue of the Pacific Marine Review. The present 
width and depth are 400 ft. and 20 ft. to “the foot of the 
wharves”; thence 25.5 ft. to the turning basin. The 
existing Government project contemplates a depth of 
30 ft. up to and including the turning basin, and two 
channels, 200 ft. wide and 20 ft. deep, from the turning 
basin to the East and West Basins. 

As already stated, the harbor is almost wholly of 
artificial creation, and it is costing vast sums, entirely 
apart from docks and wharves, to arrive at a point 
which Nature unaided has given to most of the other 
ports on the Coast. Los Angeles, though liberally aided 
by the Federal Government, is helping herself effectively. 
It is a fine example of a virile civic spirit refusing to be 
balked by Nature in the matter of access to the sea. 
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It will eventually rank with such ports as Hamburg 
and Glasgow in the extent to which Man by his energy 
and persistence has overcome the deficiencies of Na- 
ture. 

The total development of berthing space is about 
19,000 ft., most of which is directly controlled by the 
railroads. The wharves are principally of timber con- 
struction, but in recent years there has been a tendency 
to extend the use of concrete and steel, and the recent 
controversy between the Board of Public Works and the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners turned largely on the 
choice between concrete and creosote piling for the 
substructures. There is no seawall construction, unless 
the great breakwater be classed as such. 

The local funds for port development, so far, have 
come entirely from bond issues, but ground rent will 
doubtless become a source of revenue in the near future, 
together with the revenues from docks which the port 
authorities are planning to build. The City of Los 
Angeles voted $3,000,000 in bonds, and it gave a pledge 
to the Cities of Wilmington and San Pedro prior to an- 
nexation that it would expend not less than $10,000,000 
in port development. The expenditure by the United 


States on the outer and inner harbors, including outside 
authorizations, is: 


Outer harbor ............. 2000065 $3,078,000 
Inner harbor .............0 eee ee eee $2,308,000 
Total ~iccos Sh tied does Rea oko $5,386,000 


A great saving fact in the enormous labor of building 
the Harbor of Los Angeles is its close relation to the 
industrial development of the city. The lands into 
which the waterways are being dredged are admirably 
adapted for factory locations, and the material of ex- 
cavation is being used in making the necessary fills. 
The whole development goes hand in hand in a way to 
produce the best results. 

The trade of Los Angeles is active and is steadily in- 
creasing. The principal articles of commerce are oil, 
cement, and lumber products. The estimated short- 
tonnage and valuation for the calendar year 1910 totalled 
1,709,000 tons valued at $47,000,000. 

As yet no public terminal or belt-railway system has 
been constructed in Los Angeles, but the city is taking 


steps to acquire one which will serve the port and 
connect it with the city. 


San Diego. 

Nature has provided for San Diego, in the first in- 
stance, what Los Angeles with the expenditure of many 
millions can scarcely expect ever to equal. In general 
exterior outline the two ports are quite similar. Coro- 
nado Beach corresponds to Terminal (old Rattlesnake) 
Island, Point Loma to Point Fermin, while the en- 
trances to the inner harbors are similarly situated in 
both cases. The difference is that at San Diego the 
entrance had a very good depth and ample shelter to 
begin with, while the inner harbor was already dredged. 
At Los Angeles there was a depth of 3 ft. at the en- 
trance and no harbor to speak of. If San Diego had 
been as favorably located with respect to its hinter- 
land as Los Angeles, the natural advantages of her 
harbor would have been decisive, always provided a 
virile and wide-awake people were charged with its de- 
velopment. 

The area of San Diego Bay inside the entrance is 
24 sy. miles, of which 1,600 acres is more than 30 ft 
deep: and the length of shore line is 38 miles. Thie 
original depth of 21 ft. in the entrance has been in- 
creased by the Government to 30 ft. and the present 
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~ 600 ft. wide. 


project contemplates an enlarged channel of this depth 
The present berthing space amounts to 
4,500 lin. ft., with a low-water depth of 22 ft. All the 
piers are private property, but they are subject to se- 
questration by the City at any time on payment of 
actual value. There is no dry dock and no public ter- 
minal railway. There is a marine railway for vessels 
up to 1,000 tons burden. The Government maintains a 
torpedo and submarine-boat station in the harbor, to- 
gether with quarantine and coaling stations. There is 
an important ferry service between the city and Coro- 
nado Beach. 

The present sources of revenue to the port are bond 
sales, of which only one (for $1,000,000, voted Novem- 
ber, 1911) has ever been authorized. The total Govern- 
ment appropriation for the improvement of the harbor 
is $810,000. 

The commercial business of the port embracing the 
calendar year, 1910, totalled 400,000 tons, valued at $22,- 


a (To Be Continued.) 


—_—_ 
THE YEAR’S SHIPBUILDING. 


During the year ended June 30, 1913, there were built 
and officially numbered by the Bureau of Navigation, 
1,648 vessels of 382,304 gross tons, compared with 1,720 
of 243,792 for the same period of 1911, showing a gain 
of 138,512 tons and the largest construction since 1908. 

Of the 121 metal steam vessels 36 of 68,203 tons were 
built on the Great Lakes. 

The largest steam vessels numbered during the month 
of June, 1913, are: 


Name of Vessel Gross Where Built Name of Owner 
“Congress” 7,985 Camden, N. J. Facltc Coast S. S. 
“Richmond” 6,563 Quincy, Mass. Standard Oil Co. of 


Cal. 
“Edgar H. Vance” 2.521 Long Beach, Cal. Hammond Lbr. Co. 
“Comet” 2,486 Lorain, Ohio Bane Oil Co. of 


When the new submarine got her 
name 

They poured on her bow good cham- 
e 


pagn 
Then they called her H-3 
As she had her first spree: F 
Now listen for protests from Maine: 
oO eee" 
—Seattle Times. 
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Steel vessels and their auxiliaries 


designed, built and repaired ;: . : 


SIX NEW TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS FOR 
THE U. S. NAVY DEPARTMENT. 


The final step in the completion of the design of 
the Torpedo Boat Destroyers provided for in the Naval 


Appropriation Bill approved March 4th, 1913, was ac- 
complished when Mr. Daniels, the Secretary of the 
Navy, signed the plans of these vessels as prepared 


under the supervision of the Chief Constructor. The 
Secretary has also signed and issued a circular inviting 
all shipbuilders, who have sufficient plant to construct 
these vessels, to submit competitive bids for their con- 
struction, in accordance with the plans and_ specifica- 
tions approved. 

The final design of these vessels was developed by 
the Bureaus of Construction and Repair and Steam 
Engineering to produce certain important military char- 
acteristics desired by the General Board of the Navy. 

These vessels will be the largest of any of their class 
yet designed. They will have the same high sustained 
sea speed that has proved so successful in previous 
boats of the same class in the U. S, Navy. They will 
mark a decided advance in radius of action at a high 
speed over previous designs and will have largely in- 
creased offensive power. A number of changes in 
types and location of fittings have been made to still 
further increase the sea-going qualities of these vessels 
whose prototypes so successfully proved themselves in 
the heavy storms on the Atlantic Coast during the past 
two winters. Increased space and weight has been as- 
signed for the living accommodations of both crew and 
officers in order to provide all possible facilities and 
comforts for the personnel so that they can remain in 
the highest state of physical efficiency during long 
cruises or when performing exacting and hazardous duty 
with the battle fleet, 

These vessels are now designated as Destroyers Nos. 
57, 58, 59. 60, 61 and 62. The Secretary will, however, 
at an early date select the names of six deceased officers 
of the Navy whose distinguished services or heroic acts 
have entitled them to places on the Navy's roster of 
honor—the torpedo boats and destroyers in the active 
service of their country. 

The main characteristics of these vessels will be: 


De GM tN Aaah caged tegts fig eg tose eee Piatra niet. 310 feet 

Beam aad eat ict puecee a bat dis Die Miata ie an tad a Soe Tt epee: 29 ft. 10 in. 

Draft eh hain i tcf slate aha uneatiaa resis, av oatta iudsd hare dacl 9 ft. 3 in. 

Disp cements anise «vba ved bond oe teen clvoed 1090) tons 
Battery: 


Four 4-inch rapid fire guns, 
Four twin torpedo tubes. 
Machinery: 
Steam turbines. 
Oil fuel-burning water tube boilers. 

The plans, specifications and advertisements for these 
vessels Were issued on June Ist, and bids will be opened 
in the presence of the Secretary or his representative 
on or about August 4, 1913. 
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J. F. DUTHIE & CO. 


Telephone 
Main 1782 


SHIPBUILDERS AND 


2917 WHATCOM AVENUE 
(East Waterway) SEATTLE 


ENGINEERS 


NAVY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR. 


July 9, 1913. 


Vessels Under Construction, United States Navy. 


Per cent. 
of completion, 
! July 1,1913. 
Per cent. 


Name, type and 
No. of Vessel. Contractor. Total. on ship. 
Battleships. 
34. New York.....New York Navy Yard..... .. 83.3 R2.0 
35 Texas ........Newport News S. B. Co....... 90.6 89.4 
36 Nevada ..,....Fore River S. B. Co........... 37.1 17,2 
37 Oklahoma ....New York S. B. Co........... 33,0 29.7. 
38 Pennsylvania...Newport News S. B. C........ 1.4 0.5 
Destroyers. 
43 Cassin ........Bath Iron Works .......... wee 94.4 94.4 
44. Cummings... Bath Iron Works...........05+ 88.7 88.6 
45 Downes ......New York S. B. Co............ 59.2 56.9 
46 Duncan .......Fore River 8. B. Co....... wees 89.7 89.2 
47 Aylwin .......Wm. Cramp & Sons........... 94.3 93.8 
48 Parker .......Wm. Cramp & Sons........... 93.0 92.1 
49 Benham ......Wm. Cramp & Sons........... 91.4 90.8 
50) Balch .........Wm. Cramp & Sons........... 90.6 89.9 
51 O’Brien ......Wm. Cramp & Sons.......... é 622: Te 
52) Nicholson ....Wm. Cramp & Sons......... ». 6.1 1.2 
53° Winslow” .....Wm. Cramp_& Sons........... 5.7 L2 
54. McDougal ....Bath Iron Works.............. 9.2 3.2 
55 Cushing ......Fore River S. B. Co........ we. 10.8 5.3 
456 Ericsson ......New York S, B. Co......... o 79 2.8 
Submarines. 
26 G-4 .....e0006eAMmerican Laurenti Co. (Phil.) 92.0 91.1 
27 G-2 ...........Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport)... 88.1 88.1 
Oe Hed ven ese na .-Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.) 94.5 94.5 
29 H-2..... +eeeeeElectric Boat Co. (San Fran.) 93.0 93.0 
30° H-3 wo... ee eee -Electric Boat Co, (Seattle).... 90.3 89.5 
SL Ges: cerca ..-Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport)... 68.8 68.1 
32 Keb sas es ..+eeeElectric Boat Co. (Quincy).... 80.7 78.7 
33° K-2 ....... ..--Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).... 80.5 78.3 
34 K-3 ........8e. Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.) §0.2 78.8 
35 K-4 ....... .e+Electric Boat Co. (Seattle)... 77.9 74.8 
36 K-5 ........ ..-Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).... 66.8 63.4 
37 (K-6 -Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).... 63.9 58.7 
38 K-7 -Electrie Boat Co. (San Fran.) 68.0 66.2 
39° K-8 -Electric Boat Co. (San Fran,) 67.0 65.2 
ANS Gel | Sai Electric Boat Co. (Quiney).... 00.0 00.0 
$e (Tae scart ees .. Electric Boat Co. (Quiney).... 00.0 00.0 
42 TS28) ete ..Electrie Boat Co. (Quincey).... 00.0 00.0 
48 Led oo... .....Electric Boat Co. (Quincy).... 00.0 00.0 
Bd Tse Savile Sovracdacers Lake T. BR. Co. (Bridgeport)... 00.0 00.0 
45> TasBs Scslceaciatecge Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, 
Gale). ee Waees Mb sie hie cea ars 0.0 00.0 
416 L-7 ........ ... Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, 
Cyl yy 2 chist le dte aa) antes bac 0 00.0 
47 M-1 ........... Electric Boat Co. cQuincy).... 00.0 00.0 
Submarine Tenders. 
1 Fulton ........New London S. & FE. B. Co 
(Quincey) oc... ies te Siseghaninses 28 13.4 5.5 
Fuel Ships. 
9 Proteus Newport News 8S. B. Co....... 99.7 99.7 
10) Nereus Newport: News S. B. Co....... 92.5 925 
Qs VASO ike bacecs « Maryland Steel Co............. * Completed. 
3 Jupiter ........ Mare Island Navy Yard....... 100.0 100.0 
1 Kanawha ..... Mare Island Navy Yard....... 1.0 1.0 
14. Maumee ...... Mare Island Navy Yard....... 00.0 00.0 
Gun Boats. 
19 Sacramento ..Wm. Cramp & Sons 
20° Monecacy ..... Mare Island Navy Y: 
Wr Palos seas Mare Island Navy Yard 


1913, 


* Delivered at Norfolk, Va., June 26, 

During the twenty years 1892-1911 some 95,000 voyages 
were made between Great Britain and America, about 
350,000 crew and over 9,390,000 passengers were carried, 
out of which only 1,057 crew and 80 passengers were 


lost. The loss of passengers was thus one out of every 


117,400. 


The SS. “Imperator” of the Hamburg-American Line 
is reported to have cost over $8,000,000 to build. 
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The above photo shows the launch of the Chilean submarine at the yards of her builders, the eure 
struction & Drydock Company. This vessel which is now nearing completion was built under agra? Ak 
of the Electric Boat Company, of which Mr. T. S. Bailey is Pacific Coast manager and Mr. G. H. Fes 


constructing engineer. 
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The “Iquique” as well as the “Antofagasta,” her sister ship, which is also under construction at the Pace 
yards, will be delivered on their completion to the Chilean Government at Valparaiso, to which por 


will be towed from Seattle. 


CONTRACT FOR OIL-BURNING TUGS AWARDED. 


The Navy Department, Bureau of Construction and 
Repair, has entered into a contract with the Seattle 
Construction & Dry Dock Company for the construction 
of three oil-burning tugs. The dimensions of these 
vessels are as follows: 


Length over alls... cca ceaseiaee see's 122’-6”” 
Length Be Pica san nttowssemaassraond as 115’-0” 
Breadth (molded) .....cs.ccceecenes 24’-0” 
DEDtHY <ve.ck. nde vadeah eee wee actaaenuiste 15/-0”” 


The machinery will consist of vertical three-cylinder 
triple-expansion engines of about 800 horsepower, single 
screw. 

The construction will be to the highest class under 


the rules and regulations of the American Bureau of 
Shipping. 


STEEL TUG “MILWAUKEE” LAUNCHED AT 
SEATTLE, 


The steel tug “Milwaukee,” built for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and Puget Sound Railway Company by the 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, 
launched on July 23d. 

The “Milwaukee” is intended for towing freight barges 
to Seattle from the terminals of the Bellingham Bay and 
British Columbia Railway Company, which is a branch 
of the C. M. & St. P. road at Bellingham. The tug 
is of steel construction throughout, 117.6 feet long and 
22.6 feet wide. Her equipment includes every modern 


was 
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device for towing. She will be propelled by peat 
triple-expansion engines of 1,000 horse-power, and when 
completed will cost approximately $100,000. 


BELLINGHAM HARBOR TO HAVE TESTING 
STATION FOR SUBMARINES. 

A. H. Bailey, Pacific Coast manager for the ae. 
Boat Company, designers of the submarines now buila- 
ing at the principal ship yards on this Coast, has i 
cently been in Bellingham, Wash., inspecting the oe 
of preparing the submarine testing station on ¢ 
east side of Point Francis. th 

This stretch of water offers a perfectly smoo 
bottom, with good depth and no dangerous obstructions. 
The site was first selected six months ago, the facilities 
there for receiving storage current and gasoline being 
excellent. : ‘ t 

It is expected that the first submarine will arrive - 
South Bellingham toward the latter part of July, he 
according to Mr. Bailey, there will be enough new nie 
marines coming to Bellingham for trial to keep a 
testing station busy during this summer. The anes 
Webster corporation will supply the storage sot 
for the vessels. Under water they are operated ates 
by electrical current from storage batteries, ake 
fumes from gasoline driven engines which are use 
upon the surface. 


: : vhere 
Mr. Bernard N. Baker is at present in Europe, wh 
he will remain until about the first of October. 
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TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYER “DUNCAN” WITH SPEED OF 29 KNOTS 


The “Duncan,” which was built by the Fore River 
Shipbuilding Corporation of Quincy, Mass., ran her 
standardization trials at Rockland, Maine, on July 5. 

The “Duncan” is 305 feet 3 inches over-all, 30 feet 
6 inches beam, fitted with Curtis marine turbines, devel- 
oping 16,000 h. p. on twin screws, giving the vessel a 
speed of 29 knots. For economy under cruising condi- 
tions a compound reciprocating engine is connected by 
means of a movable clutch to the forward end of the 
turbine shaft. The 


engine enters the turbine, which acts as a low pressure 
unit under this condition. The contractor’s preliminary 
Tuns indicate that the vessel will be very economical. 
Tt is expected that she will be complete and ready to 


steam after passing through the 


deliver to the Navy Yard, Boston, Mass., early in 
August. 

The Argentine battleship “Rivadavia” will leave the 
works of the Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Quincy, Mass., on August 3, 1913, and will Proceed to 
New York, where arrangements have been made to 
dock the vessel in No. 4 dry dock at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard, where necessary under-water overhaul and 
painting will be completed. The official trials of the 
vessel will commence at Rockland, Maine, about August 
11, 1913. The United States Navy Department at the re- 
quest of the Argentine Naval Commission and the con- 
tractors have consented to conduct the standardization 
and economy runs of this vessel, which work will be 
done by the Board of Inspection and Survey, Navy De- 
partment. 


SAN FRANCISCO BAY FERRIES 


About thirteen years ago the first screw propeller 
ferry steamer, the “Berkeley,” was built at the Union 
Iron Works and put into service by the Southern Pa- 
cific Company between San Francisco and Oakland. This 
vessel has a steel hull, triple expansion engines, Scotch 
marine boilers, and was planned to develop about 1500 
1. H. P. The shallow water for a distance of three-fourths 
of a mile on the Oakland side, limited the draught to 
8 feet and necessitated a flat bottom with full section 
lines. The light draught limited the diameter of the 
Propeller, so that its efficiency was greatly reduced: it 
is not possible to increase the revolutions sufficiently to 
develop the requisite power without setting up unde- 
sirable vibrations. It is therefore not surprising that 
this vessel did not respond readily in handling. 

Prior to the experiment of the Berkeley all of the 
ferry boats were of the side-wheel type and this is still 
in favor with the Southern Pacitie Company as they now 
have two new boats of the paddle-wheel type in process 
of construction at their shipyard on the Oakland estuary, 


the “Alameda” and “Santa Clara.” These vessels were 


Google 


designed and are being constructed under the super- 


vision of Mr. Wm. McKenzie, marine superintendent 
for the Southern Pacific Company. The hulls were 
framed by the New York Shipbuilding Company. The 


engines are of the inclined tandem double-compound 
type; one pair of engines on each wheel, the wheels 
being independent, so that in handling it is possible to 
back one and go ahead on the other. The wheels are 
of the ordinary radial type. Babcock & Wilcox water- 
tube boilers have been installed for 2800 I. H. P. in the 
“Alameda” and the “Santa Clara” is intended to be a 
duplicate. These boats will have a speed of 16 miles. 
In 1902 the Key Route system of ferries was inaug- 
urated with two screw propeller boats for exclusively 
passenger service. These boats were designed by H. 
Gielow of New York City, a celebrity in this line of 
construction. The “San Jose” and “Yerba Buena” were 
the names bestowed upon the two pioneer craft of this 
The fittings and general arrangement of the 
the freedom from the 
attending the = trans- 


line. 
pleased the 
annoyance necessarily 


new 
boats public, as 


consequent 
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wagons, autos, etc., could not fail 
to please and impress. The greater depth of water 
in the path of the boats from the Key Route mole 
enabled the designer to give a 13-foot draught and more 
graceful and desirable lines for speed and sea-going 
qualities. Triple expansion engines were adopted with 
Babcock & Wilcox marine water tube boilers to supply 
steam for 1300 I. H. P. Two years later the “San Fran- 
cisco” was added to this line with double-compound 
engines of 2000 I. H. P. steam supplied by Babcock & 
Wilcox boilers. This vessel has somewhat greater 
passenger accommodations and the increased I. H. P. 
gives greater speed. The two later vessels built by 
the Union Iron Works for the Key Route service, “The 
Fernwood” and “Claremont” are of the same dimensions 
and type as the “San Francisco.” The possession of 
five steamers has enabled this company to meet the 
requirements of the vastly increased travel due to 
the rapid increase of population on the eastern side of 
the bay. 

The hulls of all of the Key Route boats are of wood. 
It is unlikely, however, that any future construction of 
this company will be of wood, steel vessels being pre- 
ferred, not only on account of the vastly reduced fire 
risk but for their greater structural strength and the 
rigidity essential to successful operation of high-speed, 
high-powered machines. The increased cost of the steel 
structure is considered to be fully warranted by these 
considerations. 

The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Co. have two well 
equipped steel-hull ferry steamers plying between San 
Francisco and their Richmond terminal, the “San Pablo” 
built by the Union Iron Works in 1900, and the “San 
Pedro” built by this same firm in 1911. -Both vessels are 
of the side-wheel type. The feathering wheels making 
40 revolutions per minute give a mean speed of 14 
knots, about 16 land miles. As the buckets enter and 
leave the water, vertically, the loss from oblique action 
is eliminated as also the cause of vibration incident to 
the use of the radial wheel. The “San Pedro” has 
four Babcock & Wilcox water-tube boilers of such 
capacity that the speed can be maintained with one 
boiler cut out for any such purposes as cleaning or re- 
pairs. This feature avoids any necessity for laying off 
the boat for such work, as is necessary under the usual 
conditions with other boats. This company has two 
high-powered towboats, the “A. H. Payson” and the “E. 
P. Ripley” equipped with Babcock & Wilcox marine 
water-tube boilers. The former has been engaged in 
continuous service towing barges, carrying freight cars 


between San Francisco and Richmond since 1902 and the 
latter since 1907. 


portation of horses, 


The Western Pacific Railroad Company have launched 
very recently (July 19), a fine steel-hull ferryboat at 
the shipyard of Moore & Scott on Oakland estuary. This 
boat will be practically fireproof and nonsinkable. In 
addition to the usual water-tight bulkheads provided, a 
new feature has been introduced by her designer, Mr 
John Hopps, by arrangement of fore and aft bulkheads 
along side of engine and boiler space so that there is an 
air-tight chamber enclosed by the outer skin and a fore 
and aft bulkhead parallel to this, at a distance of several 


feet. This compartment is bounded at the bottom 


: ; I 
the skin of the ship and by ee 


; s the main deck overhead 
In event of collision and the outer shell being pierced. 
the inner fore and aft bulkhead would 
serious result as the air chamber is 
athwartship plates. 


prevent any 
le air subdivided with 
ath This ferry steamer has been named 
Edward T. Jeffrey” in honor of the late president. of 
the Western Pacific Company. The vessel has vada 
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double compound condensing engines and four Babcock 
& Wilcox marine water-tube boilers with all 4” tubes— 
10’ in length. The engines will develop 2500 I. H. P. 
and the estimated speed will be 14 knots. The greater 
depth of water at the Western Pacific Oakland mole 
permits a greater draught and consequent larger diam- 
eter of propeller than on the Southern Pacific ferry- 
boats, as formerly explained. The growing favor shown 
the water-tube boiler in the ferry service is illustrated 
by the fact that the Pennsylvania Railroad has placed 
eleven separate orders for boilers for ferry boats with 
the Babcock & Wilcox Company. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SHIP. 


Supplementing the information published in our last 
issue regarding the gigantic Hamburg-American liner 
“Imperator,” which is now in service in the trans- 
atlantic trade, the two illustrations appearing herewith 
show the method of launching the life-boats and also 
the inner skin of the vessel. 

The “Imperator” has been constructed with sixteen 
steel bulkheads, forming in all thirty-six watertight 
compartments. The great liner is not only the largest 
ship in the world, but establishes new standards by the 
completeness of her mechanical equipment, her safety 
devices, and the variety and luxury of her cabins. The 
“Imperator” is built with an inner skin, with both longi- 
tudinal and transverse bulkheads, and other original 
features. The bulkheads have been carried to the level 
of the second deck, high above the water-line. A single 
bulkhead weighs 1200 cwt. These steel compartments 
have been completely flooded with water to test their 
efficiency under extreme conditions. The bulkheads are 


fitted with Dorrscher doors and closing appliances oper- 
ated hydraulically from the Commander’s bridge. while a 


second appliance operated from the upper deck is held in 
reserve. 


INNER SKIN OF S. S. “IMPERATOR” 
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METHOD OF LAUNCHING LIFE-BOATS— 
S. S. “IMPERATOR” 


‘The “Imperator” carries eighty-three large life-boats 
of the most approved type, accommodating everyone on 
board. Two of these are high-powered motor boats, 
capable of towing the others. The motor boats are 
equipped with wireless telegraph working over 200 
miles. Many of these boats are carried on the upper 
deck between the funnels, and may be lowered by 
special cranes to either side of the boat. The ap- 
paratus employed for handling all these boats is of the 
newest type, making it possible to lower a boat from 
an upper deck in a few seconds. The safety equip- 
ment also includes life belts for everybody and illumi- 
nated life buoys. The efficiency of all apparatus is 
sured by frequent drills and rigid discipline. 


as- 


The Shipowners’ Association of the Pacific Coast have 
elected as their President, Oliver Olson, of the firm of 
Olson & Mahoney, with headquarters in San Francisco, 
and one of the most prominent owners of steam 
schooners on this Coast. 


THE NEW LAKE WASHINGTON FERRY 


A new side-wheel ferry for the Port of Seattle Com- 
mission is now building by Messrs. J. F. Duthie & Co. 
of Seattle. The ferry is to be operated on Lake Wash- 
ington. 

Construction on the hull is well advanced and the 
builders expect to have the vessel in operation some time 
in October. After the hull has been erected and partially 
Tiveted in Seattle, material will be knocked-down and 
Te-erected on the Lake. 

The ferry has a length of 169’ on deck and 152 
Over stern posts; a molded breadth on hull of 33’ and 
over guards 52’ 4”; molded depth of 8’ 3”. 

General construction and design are shown in illustra- 
tions appearing herewith. It will be noted that the hull 
is sub-divided by three water-tight bulkheads and four 
water-tight compartments, and in addition, by a partial 
oil-tight bulkhead, forming athwartship bunker. Longi- 
tudinally the hull is strongly 


tied together by keelsons 


Sa a Ht 


Se 


and stringers and by a pair of trusses extending from 
end to end. 

Engine and boiler seatings are designed to give ample 
rigidity and distribution of strain over a long section 
of bottom. Wheel and guard beams are of steel con- 
struction, 

Main deck beams and superstructure will be of wood. 

The ferry will be double ended, with rudders at each 
end and two pilot houses. Considerable deck room is 
provided for vehicles, of which forty or more can be 
accommodated at one time. The main cabin deck will 
be fitted with stationary settees, capable of accommo- 
dating 300 passengers. 

The propelling machinery will consist in a pair of 16”x 
72” inclined, high pressure, non-condensing engines, which 
are now being built by the Willamette Iron & Steel 
Works of Portland, Oregon. These engines will be fitted 
with piston, inside cut-off, valves, and are designed to 


L 
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MIDSHIP SECTION AND SECTION AT MAIN BO 


work at 40 R. P. M. The main shafts are 9” in diameter, 
and are made of hollow nickle steel. The side wheels 
are of the feathering type, measuring 15’ over buckets. 

Steam will be furnished by a Ballin water tube boiler, 
having 4,000 sq. ft. of H. S, built for 250 lbs. of pres- 
sure, using oil as fuel. In addition a large vertical 
donkey boiler will be provided on main deck. 

Exhaust from engines may either be passed into the 
smoke stack or be condensed in a special designed 
exhaust ejector. 

The auxiliary machinery will consist in a pair of out- 
side-packed, pot valve Burnham pumps, a bilge and fire 
pump, sanitary pump, etc. 

The ferry will be lighted by electricity throughout, 
current being furnished by a 714 kw. reciprocating 
Sturtevant set, and a 214 kw. Terry turbine set, for day 
lighting. Searchlights will be provided on top of each 
pilot house. 

A Hyde steam steerer will be provided in engine room, 
with wheel stands in each pilot house, and means for 
hand steering in case of an accident. 

The engines are expected to develop about 700 hp., 
giving the ferry a speed of about 15 miles per hour. 

The contract price is $85,000.00. 

Designs for this ferry were prepared by Fred A. Bal- 
lin, N. A., of Portland, Ore., and construction of hull 


in Seattle will be under the supervision of L. E. Geary, 
N. A., of that city. 


S. S. “MATSONIA” SOON READY FOR 
LAUNCHING, 


Captain Peter Johnson, who has been master of the 
S. S. “Wilhelmina” for quite some time, is now on his 
way to Newport News to witness the launching of the 
“Matsonia,” the new vessel building for the Matson Navi- 
gation Company. Captain Johnson is to remain in the 
Fast until the “Matsonia’” is completed, when he will 
bring the new vessel to this Coast. 

Wm. Matson, President of the Matson Navigation 
Company, and A. C. Diericx, supervising engineer and 
architect for the company, and designer of the “Mat- 
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sonia,” are also leaving for the scene of the launching 
which event is to take place on about August 9. 


WORK UNDER WAY AT UNION IRON WORKS. 


. ’ 
Three submarines are building at this company $ 


‘yards, and two have just been completed and are now 


undergoing their official trials. : 

A large wooden barge is under construction and 1s 
to be fitted with five large oil tanks. This barge is to 
be used for transporting oil around the bay and up the 
rivers. The Union Iron Works Company is also de- 
veloping plans for the new steel oil tank steamer for the 
Associated Oil Co., contract for which was signed last 
month. The material is ordered and will begin to arrive 
at San Francisco about the first of August. A. great 
many of the machinery parts are now in the shop. Con- 
siderable repair work is on hand but no individual job 
of any size. A large number of boilers, for the Asso- 
ciated Pipe Line Co., as well as large heaters and tanks 
are being built. The Mining Department as well as 
the Drydocks is also quite busy. 


NEW VESSEL FOR THE S. S. FREEMAN CO. 


The Str. “Daisy Putnam,” now building for the S. S. 
Freeman Co., will be a wooden lumber carrier, with 2 
capacity of about 1,100,000 ft. 2 

The wooden hull constructed by the Matthews Ship- 
building Co. of Eureka, is about 210 ft. in length, with 
a 41 ft. beam and a draft of 16 ft. ‘ 

The propelling machinery built by the United oa 
gineering Works of Alameda, Cal. consists of @ 13x 
22x36x24 Triple Expansion Engine, which. will develop 
about 650 horse-power. Steam will be supplied by Gt 
Babcock & Wilcox Water Tube Boilers, and a mechanica 
oil burning system will be installed. te 

The “Daisy Putnam” is one of the five similar vee 
which the United Engineering Works ig at presen 
building for different lumber firms around the bay. These 
vessels are all designed for the coastwise lumber traffic 


. : Sees ws.sgutt -+ three 
and will all be in commission within the next 
months. 
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S. S. “AROLINE” 


S. S. “AROLINE” NOW IN SERVICE. 


The S. S. “Aroline,” which is one of the best equipped 
steel steamer lumber schooners ever built for the Pacific 
Coast trade, was recently completed by the Union Iron 
Works Company for the Aroline Steamship Company. 

The dimensions of the “Aroline” are as follows: 
Length between perpendiculars 225 ft., breath molded 41 
ft., depth molded 17 ft. 6 in., depth of hull 13 ft. 4 in, 
height of poop and forecastle 8 ft., height of winch 
house amidships 14 ft., draft of water 16 ft. 9 in., lumber 
carrying capacity 1,250,000 ft, coal or dead weight car- 
Tying capacity 1,700 tons, indicated horse-power 1,250, 
speed 1214 knots. 

The “Aroline” is a single screw oil-burning vessel 
rigged as a two-masted fore and aft schooner with a 
straight stem and elliptical stern and a complete steel 
deck extending fore and aft, also a short forecastle for- 
ward and a poop aft in which are housed the principal 
members of the crew and the first-class passengers. 

No expense has been spared to fit up the cabins and 
quarters in the most luxuriant manner possible for a 
boat of this class, The dining-saloon, social hall, 
smoking-room and principal officers’ rooms are entirely 
finished in the finest mahogany. 

In all there are 21 first-class staterooms, which will 
accommodate 57 passengers. These are all fitted with 
running water and all other conveniences usually fitted 
on first-class passenger vessels. 

Besides the passenger cabin, the poop also has rooms 
for the captain, chief engineer, officers, and stewards. 
The sailors’ quarters are under the forecastle. 

The vessel has three water-tight steel bulkheads ex- 
tending to the main deck and is further subdivided by a 
double bottom extending the full length of the vessel five 
feet in height. 


This is an unusual depth for vessels of this class and 


affords more protection against grounding than a double 
bottom of only the ordinary depth. The double bot- 
tom has five separate compartments and to this extent 
further subdivides the vessel and makes her unusually 
safe. 

The vessel is equipped with most modern wireless ap- 
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paratus, and on vessels of this size it is necessary to 
have two wireless operators so that there is always one 
man on duty. 


The engines are the direct-acting inverted cylinder 
triple-expansion type. The diameter of the high-pres- 
sure cylinder is 19 inches, intermediate cylinder 31 inches 
and low-pressure cylinder 50 inches, with a common 
stroke of 40 inches each and are designed to give 1,250 
I. H.-P. at about 100 R. P. M. 

Three Scotch marine boilers with two furnaces each 
furnish the steam for the engines and are equipped with 
the Dahl patent oil-burning system, the fuel for the 
burners being carried in the double bottom tanks and 
also in a settling tank. 

The S. S. “Aroline” will be operated between San 
Francisco and Seattle via Gray’s Harbor. 


THE “EDGAR H. VANCE.” 


The Craig Shipbuilding Company, of Long Beach, Cal., 
have, during the past month, delivered the “Edgar H, 
Vance” to her owners, the Hammond Lumber Company. 

The vessel is intended to carry 2,250,000 feet of lum- 
ber, and on her first trip she brought 2,000,000 feet with 
a raft in tow from the Columbia River to San Francisco. 
This trip was made in record-breaking time for raft- 
towing. 

The “Edgar H. Vance” is 290 feet between perpendicu- 
lars, 44 feet beam, 22 feet moulded depth, and has a 
9-foot forecastle deck and a 9-foot afterpoop deck, with 
a bridge containing officers’ quarters, 12 feet in the main 
deck near midships. 

She is a single screw steamer, has three steel masts 
with pole topmasts, and is fitted with three rigs over 
three double hatches for receiving and discharging 
cargo. This vessel is of the single deck type, and is 
built completely of steel, including the outside of the 
houses. .\ 40-inch double bottom, divided into separate 
compartments, and piped up for carrying fuel oil or 
water ballast, extends the length of the ship. Her main 
hold is divided by two bulkheads, making three separate 


holds. The No. 2 hold is arranged for water ballast, 
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Ss. S. “EDGAR H. VANCE” 


and has a capacity of about 1800 tons when fully bal- 
lasted. 

The “Edgar H. Vance” is equipped with steam wind- 
less and double direct geared hoisting winches, which 
are all supplied with cut gears. The winches are of 
extraordinary size to facilitate the loading and dis- 
charging of large packages. 

The vessel is built to full classification of the Bureau 
of Veritas Rules. Her tank tops, bilges, decks and fresh 
water tanks are all covered with bitumastic enamel. Her 
deck is protected with sheathing over the bitumastic. 
She has six hatches, 14 feet by 30 feet, which enables 
her to take on and discharge freight in the best possible 
manner. Her crew’s quarters are very large, airy and 
well laid out, the captain’s quarters and chart room being 
fitted in mahogany; the balance of the officers’ and 
crew’s quarters are fitted with white enamel paint. 


LAUNCHING OF THE STEEL FERRY BOAT “EDWARD T. JEFFERY.” 
APPEARS ON PAGE 29 , 


Google 


She is fitted with a Shaw & Spiegal heaviest type tow- 


‘ing machine. Motive power is supplied by one direct 


connected, surface condensing, triple expansion, marine 
engine having cylinders 20, 32% and 55 inches diameter 
by 44-inch stroke. The engine has air pump, bilge and 
sanitary pump connected with independent surface con- 
denser. She has three boilers 11 feet in diameter by 
11 feet 6 inches long, built for a working pressure of 
180 Ibs., also one donkey boiler of vertical, submerged 
head type, 54 inches in diameter by 7 feet long and 
built for 120 lbs. working pressure. The fuel installa- 
tion is of the Dahl pressure system. The engine room 
is supplied with independent feed pumps, two generating 
sets, independent ballast pump and a special turbine 
pump for pumping ballast from midship holds. There are 
also evaporator, heater, sanitary pump and all necessary 
auxiliaries to make a complete motive power. 


DESCRIPTION OF THIS VESSEL 
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“EDWARD T. JEFFERY” LAUNCHED 


The new steel ferry boat “Edward T. Jeffery,” built 
by the Moore & Scott Iron Works for the Western 
Pacific Railway Company, was launched on July 19th 


and christened by Miss Flora Levey, daughter of Chas. 


M. Levey, Vice-President of the Western Pacific Rail- 
way Company. 


“EDWARD T. JEFFERY” JUST AFTER LEAVING 
THE WAYS 


The “Edward T, Jeffery” is 230’ long 42’ beam, 62’ 6” 
over the guards, 19’ 6” depth moulded and 11’ 6” draught. 
The vessel was designed by Mr. John H. Hopps of San 


Francisco, The hull is entirely of steel and is provided 
with five longitudinal steel bulkheads. There is a steel 
water-tight bulkhead fore and aft, on the side of the 
machinery, making water-tight compartments protecting 
the boilers and engines. The joiner work is made 
unusually heavy and _ stiff athortship by steel arches, 
which are covered with mahogany panels fitted with 
mirrors. The Seating capacity is 1400. 


The entire furnishing of the upper cabin is in ma- 
hogany, with mahogany perforated seats. The upper 
cabin is provided with a grill room fitted with tables 
and chairs, while the lower deck is provided with the 
galley and lunch counter, all handsomely fitted up in 
mahogany. The boat is designed to accommodate teams 
as well as passengers: 

The machinery consists of a four-cylinder engine, with 
two high-pressure and two low-pressure cylinders, which 
will develop a horse-power of 2200. The vessel is fitted 
with four B. & W. water-tube boilers with oil-burning 
outfit. In one hold are fitted the fuel-oil tanks, while in 
the other hold are fitted the two freshwater tanks. 
Two steam-steering gears are provided, one at each end 
of the vessel, as well as the hand-steering gear. 

It is expected that the vessel will go into regular 
service about the 10th of August. 


Ss. S. “CRICKET” 


ANOTHER LUMBER CARRIER COMPLETED 


The steamer “Cricket,” built by the United Engineer- 
ing Works for Mr. Fred Linderman of San Francisco, 
is 224 feet in length, 41 foot beam and has a depth of 
17 feet 6 inches, 

The vessel is fitted with a Triple Expansion Engine 
and two Scotch Marine Boilers. She makes a speed ot 
914 knots loaded at sea and 101% knots light, with a fuel 
consumption of 75 barrels of fuel oil a day of 24 hours. 

The “Cricket” carries 1,300,000 feet of lumber, and has 
Many novel features in her design, having two sets of 
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cargo gear and double friction winches, capable of 
handling a five-ton load. 

The vessel has proven particularly successful and her 
owners consider her by far one of the most economical 
and handy vessels built for this trade. 


The tugboat “Henry J. Biddle” was launched from the 
St. Helens shipyards at St. Helens, Ore. on-July 15. 
The vessel is expected to make her maiden voyage to 
Puget Sound within the next two weeks. 
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MOTOR SHIP “SIAM” 


ONE OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST MOTOR SHIPS—M. S. “SIAM” 


The above photo shows the motor ship “Siam,” owned 
by the East Asiatic Company, and which, we understand, 
will be used in the service this company proposes to in- 
augurate between Pacific Coast ports and the Orient. 

The principal dimensions of the “Siam” are: Length 
410 feet, breadth 55 feet, depth to main deck 30 feet 6 
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inches, depth to awning deck 38 feet 6 inches, draft 26 
feet 6 inches, displacement 13,200 tons, deadweight car- 
rying capacity 9,500 tons, capacity of holds 500,000 cubic 
feet. The vessel is equipped with two Diesel engines of 
the four-cycle, eight-cylinder type. developing in all 
3,000 horse-power. During the trial trip the fuel con- 
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CYLINDER, BURMEISTER & WAIN DIESEL ENGINE FOR MOTOR SHIP “SIAM” 
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sumption amounted to 153 grammes per horse-power- 
hour, including the main and all auxiliary machinery. A 
speed of 12.4 knots was obtained. 

Besides the main Diesel engines there are two auxil- 
lary Diesel engines installed in the engine room, each 
of 300 horsepower, coupled to a dynamo and a com- 
pressor, The dynamo is large enough so that while 
running at sea sufticient current is produced to supply 
all the auxiliary machinery, including the steering en- 
gine, as well as for lighting the vessel, When lying in 
harbor the electric current is used for working the deck 
winches, which are electrically driven, These winches 
are supplied by Messrs. Biemens, Schuckert, Berlin, 

At the end of the trial trip the ship was taken over by 
the owners and at once proceeded to the freeport, where 
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she took on cargo and commenced her first voyage, call- 
ing at Aalborg, Gothenburg and Antwerpen and then 
proceeded. through the Mediterranean and the Suez Canal 
to Japan. 

In the:meantime the sister ship, M.S. “Annam,” has 
been. finished and carried out her official trial trip on 
the 7th of June. After the trial trip she immediately 
took cargo on board in the freeport and started for her 
first voyage, calling at Gothenburg and Kristiania, and 
is now proceeding on the same route as the M.S. “Siam” 
to Japan. 

The above information and the photos that appear here- 
with were furnished us by Messrs. Burmeister & Wain of 
Copenhagen, the builders of the engines used in the “Siam” 
and other motor ships for the East Asiatic Company. 
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INSTALLED ON THE 
THE INSERT SHOWS 
ARINE SERVICE 


HYDRAULIC GEAR FOR MARINE TURBINES 


The engineering public is accustomed to being intro- 
duced to novelties in connection with power transmis- 
sion on steamships and will therefore not be surprised 
at the latest development of turbine combinations repre- 
by the Fottinger Transformer. ; 

With the introduction of the marine steam turbine, 
various methods have been developed to utilize the ad- 
vantages of a high rotative turbine speed in combination 
with a relatively low propeller speed. With this end in 
view the electric drive has been proposed and an ex- 
Perimental installation made on the U. S. Naval Collier 
Jupiter. The reduction gear, developed in England and 
also in this country about five years ago, and first in- 
Stalled on the Collier Neptune, has proven very suc- 
cessful and is being widely used in this country on naval 
vessels, ¢ . , 

The F6ttinger Transformer has the same object in 
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view, and consists of a rotor mounted on a primary 
shaft, designed as a high-grade centrifugal pump forcing 
water to water wheels mounted on a secondary shaft 
and working under similar conditions as in hydraulic 
turbines. The transformer is a hydraulic transmission 
gear intended to transmit loads up to the highest figures 
from a motor shaft to another shaft coaxial with the 
former. It can be designed for an equal number of 
turns of both shafts, or for transmission into lower or 
higher speeds, for the same or an opposite direction of 
creer ae especially adapted to serve as an inter- 
mediate gearing on shipboard, between the steam turbine 
and the propeller. The interposition of the transformer 
between the turbines and the propellers enables both to 
be driven at the speed which gives for each the highest 


economy. 
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THE OIL-ENGINED SHIP “FORDONIAN” 


The builders of the “Fordonian” are to be congratu- 
lated upon being the first firm on the Clyde to put to sea 
a vessel propelled by two-stroke cycle Diesel oil engines, 
especially as this ship is of the cargo-boat type, with a 
single screw. 

The leading dimensions of the ship are 250 ft. long, 42 
ft. 6 in. beam, 16 ft. 10 in. molded depth to the main 
deck, and 26 ft. 6 in. to the awning deck. The “Ford- 
onian” has a 2-ft. frame pitch, and a deadweight cargo 
carrying capacity of 3,300 tons on 16 ft. 6 in. draft. The 
draft on service is restricted to 14 ft. and the dead- 
weight capacity is thus reduced to 2,200 tons. She is 
built to Lloyd’s highest class for the Canadian Interlake 
Line, Ltd., of Toronto, for grain carrying on the Great 
Lakes of Canada. 

The main propelling engine is a four-cylinder two- 
stroke cycle single-acting Carels type of Diesel oil-engine. 
The cylinder dimensions are 460 mm. (18.1 in.) diameter 
by 820 mm. (32.25 in.) stroke, and the engine runs nor- 
mally at about 100 revolutions per minute. These engines 
are illustrated in Figs. 5 to 9, and it will be seen that 
in the main features of the structure, steam-engine marine 
practice has been closely followed. 

The piston of the Carels engine is in two pieces. The 
forming of the piston in two pieces makes for simple 
castings, and when the high temperatures are considered, 
this is a desirable end. Water cooling is adopted for 
the piston, and the water is circulated by the action of 
the plungers, as shown, as opposed to the system of 
walking pipes.. The piston in this engine ran cool on 
trial, and the stresses due to temperature would thereby 
be minimized. 

The arrangement of the engine into two units of two 
cylinders each permits of a two-piece crank-shaft in inter- 
changeable halves, of the vertical spiral drive for the 
valve gear being taken from the center of the engine, 
and also of the scavenging-pumps being driven from the 
two center crossheads by links, as with the air-pump of 
steam-engines. 


The exhaust is led down by bent cast-iron pipes from 
the cylinder-belt to the main exhaust-pipe running along 
the engine to the cast-iron silencer. These bends have 
internal water injection, and the silencer is also inter- 
nally water-cooled and is of the cascade design. 


The crank-shaft is built up, since the large stroke-bore 
ratio permits of this construction, and the connecting- 
rod is standard marine practice. 

The system of lubrication is interesting. For the 
main bearings solidified oil is used, for the crank-pin 
bearings the ordinary drip-feed suffices, and the bearing 
pressures for the main and crank-pin bearings are re- 
spectively about 300 Ib. and 650 Ib. per sq. in. For the 
lubrication of the cross-head bearing, a small lubricating- 
oil forcing-pump is attached to each crosshead, and 
worked by the swing of each connecting-rod, as shown. 
This system of lubrication permits of an open crank-case, 
and the bottom end bearings can always be easily felt 
by the engineer on watch. There are two guides for 
each, such being Messrs. Carels’ practice for oil-engines. 
The piston is lubricated by four Mollerup lubricators, 
which force the oil between the piston and the cylinder; 
there are four inlets to the cylinder, and they are ar- 
ranged to enter on the fore-and-aft and athwartship 
center lines. 

Reference to Figs. 10 and 11, diagrammatical sketches 
of the valve-gear, will make the valve-gear and the re- 
versing and manoeuvering mechanism quite clear. There 
are two shafts running fore and aft at the cylinder 
tops, and supported by brackets to the cylinder body in 
the usual way. The outer shaft A is the manoeuvering 
shaft, and to it are keyed, firstly, cams B for operating 
the fuel-pump’s suction-valves by means of the bell-crank 
lever C and rod D, as seen in Fig. 10; and, secondly, 
the cams E (Fig. 11) which serve to regulate the amount 
of lift of the fuel and starting air-valves F and G re 
spectively, and also to lift and replate the. interstarting 
and interfuel levers from off the main cams.H. Loose 
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upon this shaft there are two interstarting and interfuel 
levers Y for each cylinder. 


Turning now to a consideration of the reversing mech- 
anism and its operation, there are two scavenging-cams 
I operating the four scavenging-valves J, and these are 
Teversed by turning the cam-shaft through approximately 
30 deg. by extending the driving vertical shaft by means 
of a compressed-air servo-motor. 
understood that the scavenging-cams do not move fore 
and aft. There are two fuel-cams and two starting air- 
cams to each cylinder, and the cams E, by means of the 
roller-raising lever, lift the interstarting and interfuel 
lever Y from off the cam upon which it has been work- 
ing. Then the manoeuvring-shaft is moved longitudinally, 
and the interstarting and interfuel lever is brought into 
line with the fuel or starting air-cam for the required 
direction of rotation. Further rotation of the manoeu- 
vring shaft rotating cams E—the interstarting and the 
interfuel valve levers are loose upon this shaft—causes 
the interfuel and interstarting air-levers, of bronze, to 
descend upon the requisite cam. Still further rotation 
of the Manoeuvring-shaft and its cams E actuates the 
wedge-piece L through a roller and spindle, and so first 
causes the opening of the starting air-valve. Starting 
air is thus admitted to all four cylinders, and then for 
two cylinders a rotation of the manoeuvring shaft-cams, 
actuating now the wedge-piece L, causes the starting 
alr to be gradually cut out and the fuel to be gradually 
cut in. 

The fuel-pumps—of which there are four—one for 
each cylinder—are operated hy eccentrics from the cam- 
shaft, and at the same time as the fuel oil is being cut 
to the first two cylinders the cams shown at B operate 
through bell-crank levers, and so control the suction- 
valves of the fuel-pumps, and fuel oil is thus delivered 
to the cylinder, After the two cylinders are firing the 
further rotation of the manoeuvring-shaft causes exactly 
the same cycle for the other two cylinders, and. all 
cylinders will then be running on fuel. 

The feature about the interesting valve-gear is the 
wedging action whereby the starting air is gradually cut 
out and the fuel-oil gradually cut in. This gives an 
even turning moment all the time. At the commence- 
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ment the air pressure, 800 
Ibs. to 1,000 Ibs. per sq. in., 
ensures that there is a large 
starting torque; further, the 
design of the starting-valve 
mechanism necessarily gives 
that large starting torque at 
all positions of the cranks, 
and the wedge action makes 
for an even turning move- 
ment throughout the period 
of engine acceleration. There 
is no shock due to the air 
being suddenly cut off and 
the fuel suddenly cut in. It 
is a gradual process, the one 
merging into the other. 
The control of the enzine 
is by means of one wheel 
and two levers on the start- 
ing platform; one lever, X, 
Figs. 5 and 6, controls the 
compressed-air engine, which 
gives the cam-shaft its angular displacement by raising 
or lowering the vertical driving-shaft, and also gives 
the manoeuvring-shaft its fore-and-aft movement. The 
other lever, W, Fig. 5, controls the fuel. The wheel V, 
Figs. 5 and 6, operated by hand, gives the manoeuvring- 
shaft its rotary motion. As seen in Figs. 10 and 11, the 
cams upon the manoeuvring-shaft act upon the suction- 
valves of the fuel-oil pump. Hand control is also pro- 
vided by the handle on the column, which actuates a 
shaft running fore and aft on the engine, and so sets all 
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DETAILS OF ENGINES OF “FORDONIAN.” 
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developing exactly the 


BUILT BY THE CLYDE SHIPBUILDING AND ENGINEERING CO., LTD, PORT GLASGOW, me, Power @ minimum 
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the fuel-pump suction-valves. The small dial seen above 
the hand-wheel (Fig. 6) indicates the position of the 
valve-gear. Although compressed air is used, as stated, 
for actuating the vertical shaft, causing the angular rota- 
tion of the cam-shaft and the rotation and displacement 
of the manoeuvring-shaft, hand-gear, as shown in Figs. 
5 and 6, in emergency may be used—viz., wheel T. 

The description of the valve and manoeuvring-gear is 
of necessity long; at first sight the valve-gear may ap- 
pear complicated, but this is not the case. It is true 
that, compared with some designs, it is composed of 
many parts, but the function of each is simple and defin- 
ite. This vessel on her regular route from Montreal 
to Port Arthur must pass, each trip, through some 30 to 
40 locks, and this demands manoeuvring qualities far 
above the average, and that the engines must be capable 
of being stopped, started, and reversed in a very short 
time. Stopping from full speed ahead was on trial ac- 
complished in two or three revolutions of the main en- 
gines, and reversals from full ahead to astern took six 
seconds. A trial of manoeuvring was then made, and 
reversals were carried out from orders given from the 
bridge to correspond with the actual conditions in serv- 
ice of this vessel: 63 reversals were accomplished in 42 
with more than half of the high-pressure com- 
pressed air still unused. The auxiliary steam-driven 
compressor was, of course, in use for this trial. 

The system of having one fuel-pump for each cylinder 
makes for easy regulation of the quantities of fuel-oils 
supplied, and so permits of a very slow speed of revolu- 
tion. On the trial trip forty-six revolutions per minute 
was the minimum attained: hut when the final tuning-up 
been accomplished, and all cylinders at all speeds are 
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speed of revolution of 
about thirty-five revolu- 
tions will no doubt be 
achieved. 


No governor is fitted, 
as rough weather is not 
normally encountered, and 
the heavy fly-wheel, some 
9 ft. in diameter and about 
7 tons in weight, is relied 
upon. 


The compressed air for 
the injection of the fuel- 
oil into the working cylin- 
ders, and also for the 
starting of the engine, is 
supplied by a Reavell’s 
marine-type reversible 
three-stage compressor. 


Air storage, for starting 
purposes is provided by 
four welded steel bottles 
of 2354-in diameter by 8 
in. long, and that for fuel 
injection by one bottle, | 
ft. in diameter by 3 ft. 
long. The pressure of the 
fuel injection aid and the 
starting air is 850 Ibs. per 
sq. in., and for slow-run- 
ning engines, such as this, 
this pressure is quite 
usual practice, The time taken by the auxiliary com 
pressor to fill up the air storage provided is about one 
hour. The remainder of the auxiliaries are normal steam 
practice, and call for no special mention. 

The weight of the main engine alone is about 100 tons, 
and if the auxiliaries are included, all ready for work, 
150 tons is the weight of machinery aboard. 

There is fuel storage in two oil tanks placed on both 
sides of the oil-fired donkey boiler, as seen in Fig. 3, 
and two ready-use tanks are placed aft of the engine 
room, and are provided with steam heating coils, whilst 
the oil is filtered, on its way to the fuel pumps of the 
main engines, through 15-gallon filters in the engine 
room. In all 105 tons of oil fuel is carried, whereas 
with the sister steamships 250 tons of coal is required. 
The consumption per day for all purposes is 5 tons of 
oil fuel, against 14 tons of coal. 

The fuel consumption of this engine is 0.47 Ib. per 
brake horse-power per hour, and this is good practice 
for two-stroke cycle engines with the scavenging “pump 
and air compressor driven off the main engine. An Ms 
dicator card taken off this engine is reproduced in Fig. 
12. An inspection of the diagram shows that combus- 
tion was good and that the bore-stroke ratio adopted 
by Messrs. Carels, together with the main features 0 
the scavenging design, ensured an efficient and com 
plete combustion. The pressure of compression 1s 
Ibs. per sq. in. The fuel injection line shows’ a £00 
adjustment of the fuel-valve for the fuel used, which 
was Scotch shale oil, The mean effective pressure ua 
this card is 90 Ibs. per sq. in. and is the usual figure 
under normal conditions, without any attempt at forcine. 

The indicated horse-power at 102 revolutions perm" 
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ute and 90 Ibs. per sq. in. is 970; 10 knots were achieved 
with the engines doing 128 revolutions per minute. The 
maximum revolutions were 140, the normal about 102, 
and the minimum 46. The results will undoubtedly be 
improved upon when the engines are finally tuned up, as 
prior to the trial trip they had only been run in dock 
trials for twelve hours in all. This is exactly the same 
treatment as is given to steam engines. 

The general arrangement of the engines and auxiliaries 
is well thought out to give the greatest possible im- 
munity from breakdown. This is a point of some im- 
portance with single-screw ships propelled by a com- 
paratively new prime mover. 

The crank-shaft is in two interchangeable pieces, and 
there are two scavenging-pumps of large capacity. The 
auxiliary air compressor is of half the capacity of the 
main compressor, and since the vertical shaft drive for 
the valve-gear is in the center of the engine, should the 
compressor give out, one scavenging-pump fail, or even 
the crank-shaft break, the main engine will still develop 
more than half its normal power. This type of engine 
seems very suited to the propulsion of cargo boats, and 
the saving in space consequent upon the adeption of the 
Diesel engine for this ship is five frame spaces. aggre- 
gating 10 ft., some 33 per cent. of the machinery space. 


LARGE MOTOR VESSEL LAUNCHED AT HONG- 
KONG. 


largest motor 
launched at 


What is understood to be the vessel 
built outside of Europe was recently the 
Taikoo dock yard in Hongkong for the Asiatic Petro- 
leum Co. The vessel is of €00 tons burden. 220 feet 
long, 32 feet beam, and 9'4 feet deep. It is constructed 
throughout of steel, with two large holds fitted with 
special girder work, and with elaborate and spacious 
cabin fittings for officers and crew. It is fitted with two 
240-horsepower, four-cylinder Bolinder motors, using 
crude oil fuel, direct reversible and without electric ig- 
nition system, and has a complete installation of electric 
light, electric pumps, and = special steering gear, all 
driven by independent motors; the windlasses also are 
operated by independent motors. The vessel is ex- 
pected to make about 10 miles an hour on an economical 
It will carry about 40,000 tins of kerosene when 
fully loaded. It is without funnels and carries one pole 
mast only. The fuel ordinarily used is Tarakan crude 
oil, but the vessel can be operated on any crude oil or 
kerosene. There is great interest in this type of vessel 
along the China coast, for if successful they can be 
made to serve certain lines of the import trade economi- 
cally and efficiently as compared with small coasting 
boats and barges now generally employed for the pur- 
pose. Motor vessels of smaller type already are revolu- 
tionizing communication in the rivers and canals of the 
lower China coast and in the interior waterways reached 
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from the coast. 


ANOTHER MOTOR SHIP LAUNCHED. 


We are advised by Messrs. Burmeister & Wain, of 
Copenhagen that the second motor-ship for Rederiak- 
tiecbolaget “Nordstjernan,” Stockholm, was launched the 
2Ist of June, 1913, and was named “Pedro Christoffer- 
sen.” This ship is a sister ship to the motor-ship 
“Suecia,” viz: Lenyth 362 ft. beam 51 ft. 3 in. depth 
23 ft. 6 in, draught 23 ft. 1 in, d. w. capacity 6550 tons. 
The total Propulsion power is 2000 T. HE PL in 2) four- 
stroke Diesel engines. 
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A DIESEL-ENGINED SHIP :‘FOR AMERICAN 
SERVICE. 


The placing of the “Hagen,” which is driven by Diesel 
engines, in service from Port Arthur to Kingston and 
Toronto is of interest to the engineering world because 
this is the first large Diesel-engined ship to enter the 
American service exclusively. The “Hagen” is driven 
by an 850 horse-power Carels-Diesel, two-cycle marine 
engine. The ship made the Atlantic passage in 17 days, 
21 hours, developing 800 horse-power at 97 revolutions 
and using three and one-half tons of fuel per day. An 
excellent feature of the engine is the maneuvering ability, 
as shown in the builders’ trial, when the vessel made 
63 maneuvers in 41 minutes, reversing from full speed 
ahead to full speed astern, qualities which were again 
demonstrated at Montreal, when the ship was maneu- 
vering through the locks in the  canal.—Scientitic 
American. 


RULINGS RE EXPERIENCE ON MOTOR VESSELS 
AND LIFE-SAVING EQUIPMENT ON 
MOTOR BOATS EXPLAINED. 


Under date of June 23, 1913, the Steamboat Inspection 
Service, in response to a request for information in re- 
gard to the credit to be given for experience had on 
motor vessels, advises: 

“This bureau is in receipt of your letter of the 18th 
instant, your file No, 393, referring to Section 34, Rule 
V, General Rules and Regulations prescribed by the 
Board of Supervising Inspectors, regarding the expe- 
rience required of an applicant for original license as 
pilot, and requesting the opinion of the bureau as to 
whether or not an applicant is entitled to an examina- 
tion for an original license as pilot, who has obtained 
his experience wholly upon motor vessels of a class not 
subject to inspection by this service and which are not 
required to carry a licensed master or a licensed pilot. 

“In reply you are informed that the provisions of 
Section 34, Rule V, General Rules and Regulations. do 
not restrict the experience referred to to motor vessels 
of a class subject to inspection by this service and 
which are required to carry a licensed master or licensed 
pilot, and therefore, the experience may have been 
obtained on motor vessels not subject to the inspection 
of this service. You will understand, however, that in 
the last analysis the Local Inspectors are the judges as 
to whether the applicant has passed the required exam- 
ination and is qualified for the license for which he has 
applied.” 

There appearing to be some misunderstanding as to 
the class of motor boats subject to the last paragraph 
of Section 6, Rule TIT. General Rules and Regulations, 
as amended, January, 1913, in regard to life-boats and 
life-rafts required on inspected motor boats, you are in- 
formed that the provisions of the paragraph referred to 
have reference only to motor boats inspected by this 
service, and have no reference whatsoever to motor 
boats not subject to inspection equipped according to act 
of Congress approved June 9, 1910, 


The Alaska Pacific Steamship Company have issued a 
very attractive folder which contains detailed informa- 
tion concerning the steamers they operate and the dif- 
ferent reutes they cover. This folder is nicely illustrated 
and on the whole is good to look at and through. 
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A PLEA FROM A PRACTICAL MAN FOR THE RESTORATION OF OUR MER- 
CHANT MARINE IN THE FOREIGN TRADE AND FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE 


By ROBERT DOLLAR 


Many newspapers and public men are advocating the 
restoration of the Merchant Marine, but the general 
public are not informed as to the true situation. 

It is well known that the rider on the Canal Bill per- 
mits the registration of foreign ships to engage in our 
foreign trade. This law has been on the statute books 
many months and the Commissioner of Navigation in his 
annual report informs us that not a ship has taken 
advantage of it. Those who are intimate with the ship- 
ping trade know that no ship would change to the 
American flag, the reasons for which are given in this 
article. 

The public should be informed why the American 
owners of about two million gross tons of steamships 
flying foreign flags did not fall over each other to im- 
mediately give their country a Merchant Marine. The 
reason is that the laws of the countries under whose 
flag they are sailing are much more favorable to ship- 
owners. in fact, the laws and regulations of the United 
States are such that it would mean bankruptcy to any 
who would attempt to run an American steamer in the 
foreign trade, in competition with the ships of other 
nations. It might be said in contradiction to this state- 
ment that there are six American passenger steamers run- 
ning from America to the Orient. This is true, but they 
are owned by railroads, the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany and the Great Northern, and in our great efforts 
to build up a Merchant Marine our laws prohibit them 
from running through the Panama Canal. 

In detail the causes that have forced our ships out of 
the foreign trade are so many that in an article of this 
kind I could not enumerate them all, but will give a few 
facts. 

In measuring cargo steamers, the American measure- 
ment makes them about 30 per cent. larger than any of 
the other nations, so that an American cargo steamer in 
the foreign trade has to pay foreign nations 30 per cent. 
more tonnage tax; 30 per cent. more for dry docking, 
wharfage, pilotage; in fact, 30 per cent. more for all 
charges that are based on the tonnage of ships, and there 
is no corresponding benefit to our country in any way. 

Take two concrete examples: the steamer “Bessie Dol- 
lar” measures according to the British measurement 2,797 
net tons; American net tons 3,679. Another illustration: 
the steamer “Hazel Dollar” according to the British 
measurement 2,803 net tons; by American measurement 
3,582 net tons. These two cases are sufficient to show 
that if these vessels were placed under American register 
they would be penalized to the extent of paying more 
than the ships of any other nation with whom they 
were competing. 

Foreign cargo boats do not generally carry quarter- 
masters. The wheelsmen are selected from the sailors. 
The large American steamers on this coast must carry 
four. Then in the engine room one extra engineer 
also is added and three water tenders, men who do 
nothing but draw the pay they do not earn. No foreign 
cargo ships carry them, in fact, the very name of water 
tender is unknown ona foreign ship. If you spoke of it 
to them as I have, you would get the reply, “What is 
that, anyway?” Then by the new law just enforced, 
one extra mate is added, and another new wrinkle, if 
your crew exceeds fifty you must put a wireless plant 
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on the vessel and carry two wireless operators. All this 
totals up, including board, $8,220.00 per annum, according 
to the scale of wages now in force on the Pacific Coast. 


4 Quartermasters ($70 each per mo.).....$280.00 


1 Engineer ($80 per mo.).............0005 80.00 
3 Water tenders ($75 each)....... Lennie 225.00 
2 Wireless Men (at $50 per mon.)........ 100.00 

$685.00 


Amounting in one year to $8,220.00 


The inspection requirements as to fire protection and 
life equipment are much more drastic and more expensive 
on American vessels than those of other nations. In 
boilers the American inspection is unnecessarily severe. 
For instance, they demand a hydrostatic pressure applied 
once a year and one-and-a-half times the working pres- 
sure, thereby racking the boiler and pipes so that it 
takes the engineer a month at least after each inspection 
before they get over this excessive test. The tensile 
strength of British boiler steel plates is 62,000 Ibs. The 
American is 65,000 Ibs. and the chemical analysis of the 
American is better than the British, showing that 
American boilers are better when new than British. 
No other nation calls for this annual test unless a boiler 
is weakened for some reason, and strange to say statistics 
show that more American boilers explode than British 
although when new the American boiler is superior to 
those of foreign build. 


Foreign inspectors are considerate in not taking up 
the ship’s time and their inspection does not interfere 
with loading or discharging of cargo. By a new U. S. 
regulation when time for the yearly inspection, the ship 
must be stopped at the first American port at which she 
calls and submit to same. We used to be allowed to 
bring the vessel to her home port where time and money 
could be saved both to the Government and owners: 
when it only takes a reasonable time all foreign nations 
allow this. Then the American wages are higher than in 
any other nation. I have just read a book by Secretary 
Redfield in which he explains that the high American 
wages are completely offset by the greater efficacy 0! 
Americans. I have been wondering how he would ex- 
plain this remarkable fact that it takes more men 
man an American ship than those of any other nation, 


the foregoing figures amply show this. Now another 
illustration will suffice: 


Cost to Op- Deadweight Lumber oe 
erate per Capacity rying capacit 
British steamer day 


Str. “M. S. Dollar”....$100.81 6,600 3,200,000 tt 
American steamer it 
Str. “Grace Dollar’... 133.15 2,300 1,100,000 1. 


Comment on this is unnecessary, although hundreds 0! 
similar examples could be given. 

Mr. Peabody has just written a book on our Merchant 
Marine when we had the largest and by far the eee 
the world. At that time no ship could compare a 
our clipper ships. The writer explains why by hed 
comparison of the cost of operating the American a 
on a voyage to Europe and hack at £513.14.4 compare 
with a British ship at £1083.8.8. Now the tables are 
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completely turned as much against as they were in our 
favor in 1805. 

As to various theoretical plans proposed to reinstate us 
in the foreign trade the following are proposed: 

To assist the American vessel Congress proposed to 
give us five per cent. of the duties on the goods that we 
carried from foreign ports. Some cargoes would be free 
of duty and others would be less or more, but if a vessel 
averaged $1000.00 a trip from the Orient that would be 
$3,000.00 a year, a mere pittance, not worth talking about. 
As outward bound there would be no advantage over the 
foreign competitor, with the extra cost of useless extra 
men required by our regulations and the much higher 
wages paid to Americans, no shipowner would ever con- 
sider changing the flag for any such sum. 

Seeing that a direct subsidy is out of the question. and 
cannot be considered, we need not consider it. 

Then we are told by the Sailors’ Union that to pass 
the La Follette Bill would undoubtedly give us a 
Merchant Marine, although it would increase the cost of 
freight, but the dear American public would pay for it, 
the plan being for Congress to increase the sailors’ 
wages of the world. Rather a big undertaking even for a 
body as powerful as Congress. This is an era of trying 
to decrease the cost of living, not to increase it. 

If we are ever going to engage in the foreign trade 
successfully, we must come back to the simplest way and 
the only practical one which does not cost our country 
one cent, namely: 

In the foreign trade, permit us to operate our steamers 
the same as all other nations are doing who are our 
competitors. Give us no advantage whatever, only put 
us on the same basis: the shipowners will do the rest. 
In theory all the others appear good to their advocates, 
but this is the only practical way. As proof of its 
feasibility, it is being done now with about two million 
tons of steamers owned by Americans and successfully 
operated under foreign flags; this is no experiment, it 
is an accomplished fact. So it goes without saying that 
it could be done as successfully under our flag if the 
conditions were the same as under foreign flags and at 
no cost whatever to the United States. Furthermore, 
some of those vessels are carrying British naval reserve 
crews instead of sailing under our flag and carrying our 
naval reserves, thereby strengthening the British navy 
instead of our own. 

Then in a few years when our shipyards could com- 
pete, we would have what all politicians call for at elec- 
tion time: American ships built in American shipyards 
by American workmen and manned by American sailors, 
owned by American shipowners, and furthermore, ope- 
rated to the benefit of our manufactories and the good of 
our country, but one of the most important results would 
be to provide our Government in time of need with the 
means of moving our battleship fleet from one side of 
Our country to the other without the humiliating experi- 
ence of having to get foreign colliers to permit us to do 
it as we had to do when our battleship fleet went 
around the world, and at this present time our Govern- 
ment has some twenty large British tramp steamers 
on the way from Norfolk to this coast, bringing coal for 
our fleet. No fault can be found for their not employing 
American ships, as American cargo boats in the forcign 
trade do not exist. 

Furthermore, we would ask our Congressmen to stop 
mtroducing the multitude of bills (16 are now before 
Congress) which we see increasing every year, the sole 
Purpose of which is to restrict and restrain the opera- 
hon of ships and incidentally to restrain and restrict our 
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‘understand the situation. 


commerce, and strange as it may appear, we never see 
one to enable us to operate ships in the foreign trade. 

The object of writing this article is to endeavor to 
show our countrymen the truly helpless condition we 
are in either from the point of view of foreign com- 
merce or from our helpless condition if we were unfor- 
tunate enough to get into war with a first-class power. 

We have a splendid navy, but without merchant vessels 
as auxiliaries in time of war it would be impotent. The 
time has arrived when Congress should be compelled to 
take up this all important subject in dead earnest and 
appoint a commission of practical men who thoroughly 
They must not be theorists, 
faddists, or politicians, but level-headed business men. 
The result of their advice if followed would be a 
Merchant Marine. 

We well remember the political commission headed by 
Senator Gallinger who visited the principal cities of the 
United States. They started out and were guided by one 
impracticable idea, the result being total failure and the 
final extermination of the few ships we had in the 
foreign trade at that time. 


“OUR MERCHANT MARINE.” 


We are glad to be able to publisli the following 
article which was written and sent to the “Pacific Ma- 
rine Review” by a licensed officer employed in one of 
the largest companies plying in the American coastwise 
trade. 

The writer of the article is very much in earnest and 
if others would also arouse themselves and join in the 
fight for the restoration of the American Merchant 
Marine something would be accomplished. 


Our correspondent writes: 

“Our Merchant Marine at this time should enlist the 
closest attention of every man worthy of the name 
American. 

“That our need is great and growing requires no tab- 
ulated statistics to prove to the most casual observer. 

“The grave fact is that if this subject is not taken 
up seriously and remedial legislation soon applied, we 
will be found in the unhappy predicament of the pro- 
ducer being at the mercy of the common carrier. And 
our national defence and outlying possessions will be 
easy prizes for our enemy. A navy is always dependent 
upon the merchant marine in times of national peril. 
Does not history teach us that the men of the mer- 
chant marine have been the bulwark of our navy and 
a great and sometimes concluding factor in times of real 
danger. Little wonder then that we are advised by for- 
eign interests that we need no merchant marine for 
without a merchant marine we are as helpless as a 
toothless watch dog. : 

“To our shame be it said that through neglect of our 
maritime interests, we have permitted our shipping with 
‘Old Glory’ at the peak to disappear from every trade, 
save the coastwise, and this is now engaging the 
serious and determined attention of ‘our friends across 
the sea.’ 

“There is no nation worthy the name or one that 
aspires to be classed among the greater powers, which 
does not with diligent concern foster the ships flying 
its flag. 

“The sailor, cajoled, deceived, and misled has caused 
the ship owner in self-defense to place his ships under 
an alien flag. 

“Slowly but surely the seaman is beginning to realize 
just how pliant a tool he has been in the hands of the 
enemy of our merchant marine, whose agents are so 
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actively employed in their work of driving our flag 
from the sea. 

“Let me give you an illustration of the absurdity to 
which they will stoop. A speaker at a gathering of 
representative business and professional men in the East 
some time ago said: 

“We will have a merchant marine when every sailor 
has a stateroom and bath, not till then.’ 

“The writer started to go to sea in 1879; has gone 
from the fo’castle to the cabin, in sail and steam, sailing 
in some of the noblest products of our American ship- 
yards, such as the clippers ‘E. B. Sutton’ and ‘S. P. 
Hitchcock,’ and claims to know something of the lights 
and shadows of those ‘that go down to sea in ships, 
and the lives they live. He knew then, as he and 
every other fair-minded sailor knows now, that our 
ships are among the best equipped and navigated of 
any on the globe. 

“The result of some of the unwise agitation unques- 
tionably inspired by our competitors is that our sailor 
has neither stateroom, nor bath, nor ship, for the ship 
he must sail in if he will go to sea is under another flag, 
where such things as staterooms and bath are held back 
until the more important question of enough and the 
proper kind of food are secured. 

“We hang our heads with shame and sorrow that 
there are such men in our midst wearing the senatorial 
toga and acting as if they were bearing a retainer from 
some foreign steamship corporation. 

“Tt requires the courage of an Abraham Lincoln to 
stand in our halls of Congress in opposition to those 
who say they are Americans but are not, and demand 
protection for our American ship owners. History is 
being made by the moment to-day and just retribution 
will surely follow such traitors to their flag. 

“The economist proves to the simple that we can ship 
our freight cheaper in foreign bottoms. 

“The array of figures is imposing—to say the least. 

“How dangerous is the lie that is half the truth. 

“Dangerous equally to the deceiver and the deceived. 

“Like the ice that is too thin to walk upon, it looks 
all right, but trust it, and you are taken in as we have 
been. 

“The freight is less, there is no doubt of that at all. 
And our exporter, and the importer, grasps at it as a 
good stroke of business. That is how he makes his 
money. 

“He ignores absolutely the fact that every dollar so 
expended is gone to our opponent; adding just so much 
to his strength. 

“Whereas, every dollar spent in our own ships goes 
to the merchants of our country, adding just that much 
to our national prosperity. 

“Just so surely as the combined income from the sev- 
eral members of a family by that much increases the 
prosperity of that family, so is the effect upon the 
State and Nation. 

“Surely this is so apparent and self-evident as to 
require no further elucidation. 

“Tt is not my purpose to extend this article with 
statistics: they are easily secured at Washington and are 
a stupendous indictment of our nation for its apathy in 
matters of our merchant marine. 

“Tt is my desire to emphasize as vigorously as possi- 
ble the need of concerted action now. For it is now, 
or perhaps never. 

“Two billion dollars and more is year by year being 
handed our friends across the sea for carrying our 
commerce. 

“To this we are asked to add the price of our ‘Panama 
Canal’ and at the same time we are to keep it in repair. 
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“There are men in Congress to-day who hold that 
we should admit foreign ships to trade on an equal 
footing with our remaining few ships. Do you know 
what that means?—it means the death of all that now 
remains of our merchant marine. 

“Agents of foreign shipping interests are at every 
point of advantage to shut off agitation on this subject. 

“Even in the middle west there is an interest as 
never before in matters relating to shipping as a whole 
and, but for the ingenious strife stirring agents of the 
interests whose dividends are endangered, the greatest 
factor for the rehabilitation of our merchant marine 
would come from the interior where a few years ago 
there was no interest in such matters. 

“It is my opinion, based upon much thought, that the 
interest, at a merely nominal rate, on the money we 
spend annually on our foreign commerce would give us 
the finest merchant marine of any in the world. 

“Let us convince our legislators we want and must 
have ships under our own flag to carry our commerce; 
and, that we will not spend our millions improving our 
harbors and hundreds of millions in building canals and 
then surrender them to our smiling competitors across 
the sea. 

“We may aspire to national greatness when we prove 
to the world we are a ‘Government of the people, by 
the people, and for the people,’ and not for foreign ex- 
ploitation.” 


AMERICAN VESSELS AT CALLAO, PERU. 


Twenty-six registered American sailing vessels and | 
registered American steamship arrived in Callao in 1912, 
representing a total of 21,498 tons. These vessels 
brought cargoes of lumber, valued at $270,397, from ports 
in Washington, Oregon, and California, and all the sail- 
ing vessels cleared for the United States in ballast. The 
steamship was the “Damara,” of San Francisco, the first 
American steam vessel in many years to bring a cargo 
to Callao. From here it sailed for Coronel to load 
nitrate for the United States. In 1911 there were 21 
American sailing vessels making this port, bringing 
cargoes aggregating about $239,368, while in 1910 there 
were only 13. 


TIME-BALL FOR SEATTLE. 

The Branch Hydrographic Office at Seattle is request 
ing the views of shipmasters, and others interested in 
shipping at that port, as to the advisability of establishing 
a time-ball at Seattle and also as to a suitable location 
for same. In a communication on this subject the 
hydrographer at Washington, D. C., informed the Branch 
Office at Seattle that the Navy Department is not com- 
mitted to the work of extending the time-ball system. 
but on the contrary looks forward to the day when 
time-balls will no longer be a necessity to navigators, 
as they will receive time signals by radio (wireless) 
telegraph. 

It is thought by some that time-halls are not nearly 
as accurate nor reliable as the sound signals, and that 
all ships should now be fitted with a small set of radio 
apparatus, for receiving the time signals by radio at sea 
as well as in port, if they are not already provided with 
a radio outfit, 

The Branch Hydrographic Office at Seattle recently 
moved its headquarters from Port Townsend to that 
port. Their offices are now located in the Lowman 
Building, First avenue and Cherry street, where the 
lieutenant in charge, S. H. Lawton, Jr., will be glad to 
have all shipmasters, officers and shipping men call to 


get acquainted and see what has been done to improve 
the service. 


 — 
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FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES. 


The customary monthly freight report prepared for 
the “Pacific Marine Review” by Messrs. Page Bros. of 
San Francisco, is published herewith: 

July 26, 1913. 

In our last review, rates of freight for steamers were 
ruling low and a determined fight was on between own- 
ers and shippers to gain their respective ends, which has 
lasced during this month; in the first part in favor of 
the charterers, but to-day shows a slight victory for the 
owners, 

The wheat crop up North has improved and new busi- 
ness has been done for the Orient and Australia, and 
altogether we do not deem it unwise to predict a slow 
but sure betterment in freights, especially for the final 
quarter of 1913. We now record the steamers chartered 
in July: 

Str. “Christian Bors,” re-chartered by Davies & Fehan 
for August loading @ 5/3 on the dead weight, delivery 
Puget; re-delivery Sydney. 

Str. “Anglo Californian,” by J. J. Moore & Co., Inc, 
4°6 delivery Puget; re-delivery Newcastle/Pirie, Aug./ 
Sept. 

Str. “Bellorado,” by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Sept. load- 
ing 5/. delivery Puget; re-delivery Newcastle/Pirie. 

Str. “Thor,” by Balfour, Guthrie & Co., Sept. loading 
5.6 delivery Portland; re-delivery North China. 

Str. “Ken Kon Maru,” by The Robert Dollar Co., 5/. 
delivery Vancouver; re-delivery China, which finishes the 
year’s charter this firm has had her under. 

Str. “Hartington,” by Royal Mail Packet Line, 5/9 de- 
livery Portland; re-delivery Hongkong or Manila, August 
loading, 

Str. “Indramayo,” reported fixed from this Coast to 
Japan at 5/. for the trip over. The charterer’s name has 
not been divulged. 

Str. “Strathdene,” 5/. Aug./Sept. by Pacific Export 
Lumber Co., delivery Columbia River; re-delivery Cal- 
cutta, 

Str. “Earl of Elgin,” for Sept./Oct., fixed by M. H. 
Houser of Portland @ 40/. per ton, wheat from Portland 
to St. Vincent for orders United Kingdom or Continent. 

Str. “Bellorado,” @ 40/. same voyage by Balfour, Guth- 
tie & Co. the latter however having an additional op- 
tion of sending vessel with lumber to Australia at 5/. 
on time, as previously noted above. 

The above charters for grain show decided strength, 
the only former charter in the same direction having 
been the “Harlow” for Sept./Oct. @ 36/3. For sail ton- 
nage to United Kingdom from Portland, 41/3 has been 
bid for a handy vessel, “Birkdale,” Oct./Nov., which 
owners have declined, asking 42/6 for orders; 40/. Cork 
for orders would be paid for large sail vessels. 

Ship “Douguay Trouin,” about 3000 tons dead weight, 
Was chartered this week to load barley from San Fran- 
cisco to England at 39/, per ton. So far only three ships 
have been chartered from this port for barley, though 
there will be fully as much of this commodity to ship as 
last year, 

Bktne. “Alta,” chartered by A. F. Thane & Co., lum- 
ber from British Columbia to a direct port in South 
Africa at 75/, per thousand feet. 

Ship “William T. Lewis,” by Pope & Talbot @ 79/3, 
lumber Puget Sound to direct port South Africa. 

Schr, “King Cyrus,” by Gibson & Co., lumber from 
Grays Harbor or Col River at 51/3 to a port in New 
Zealand. 

Lumber freights to West Coast are weak at 47/6 direct 
Port, 
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H. E. MOSS & CO.’S STEAMSHIP CIRCULAR. 


Under date of Liverpool July 1, 1913, H. E. Moss & 
Company issued. their semi-annual steamship circular and 
which contains the following: 


“We are pleased to record that since the issue of our 
last semi-annual Circular of January Ist, 1913, the Steam- 
ship Trade, as can be seen from the many published 
reports of private and public companies, has prospered 
far beyond any expectations, and our predictions for the 
last few years have been fully realized. 

“In Shipping, as in everything else, the unexpected 
frequently happens, but no one could have anticipated that 
within a few months this country would have passed 
through such serious times, both Politically and financial- 
ly, which naturally dislocated business and caused a 
temporary setback in freights. Happily the clouds are 
now dispersing, and when normal conditions are again 
established, and the new crops over the world have to 
be moved, and our American cousins have settled their 
new tariff legislation, we may expect an improvement, 
and steamship owners will have nothing to complain 
of for some time to come. 

“The amount of tonnage under construction at the 
beginning of the year, as we all know, exceeded in this 
country alone over 2,000,000 gross register tons, and 
was the highest on record, but when the coming re- 
ports of Lloyd’s for the past half-year are published, 
the previous record will, we fully expect, be exceeded. 
Fortunately for the majority of steamship owners, but 
not for the unfortunate builders, most of the new work 
is being held up by the exactions of the men engaged 
in its construction. Great delays are being experienced 
in the delivery of all new vessels, in. many instances 
by fully a year, but this may prove to most steamship 
owners a blessing in disguise, as. there are very few 
orders presently in the market for tramp steamers, the 
enquiries being for liners, tankers, and other special 
classes of vessels; consequently, not much risk of an 
excess of tonnage for some time to come may be an- 
ticipated, as undoubtedly the trade of the world is 
greatly increasing and developing. 

Our own Board of Trade returns of Imports and 
Exports for the last six months will, we think, exceed 
those of the same period last year by about £50,000,000. 
Most of the shipbuilding and engineering works at 
home and abroad are full to overflowing with orders, 
and have sufficient to keep them occupied for the greater 
part of 1914. Prices for new steamers continue to in- 
crease, and if the further demands of the workmen are 
conceded, will advance still higher; consequently, it is 
doubtful if we will ever reach the low level of former 
years. Very handsome profits have been realized by 
those far-seeing owners who contracted ahead, 

“Many second-hand steamers have been sold at high 
prices, but the recent fall in freights has created a 
greater desire on the part of many owners to sell, with 
the result that lower prices than previously indicated 
have been accepted. 

“Oil fuel for steamers has become more general, and 
as years advance will further increase to the great ad- 
vantage of tank steamer owners, but a great deal has yet 
to be learnt before motor engines are a perfect success, 
especially for large vessels. 

“The opening of the Panama Canal may be delayed 
another year, but when it is completed, we may expect 
great developments to take place in the trade of the 


world.” 
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Ss. S. “WILLOCHRA” 


NEW STEAMER FOR SAN FRANCISCO-NEW 
ZEALAND SERVICE. 


The growth of the passenger trade to New Zealand 
and Australia has made such progress as to warrant the 
Union Steamship Company replacing the R. M. S. 
“Aorangi” with a new vessel, the SS. “Willochra,” which 
is larger than the R.M.S. “Tahiti. The SS. “Willochra” 
will sail from San Francisco on her first voyage on the 
15th of October. This new vessel is of 12,000 tons dis- 
placement, and was built by W. Beardmore & Co. at 
Glasgow in 1912, She has accommodation for a large 
number of first, second and third class passengers and 
every modern improvement for their comfort. In the 
first class there are a number of one, two, three and 
four berth cabins. All rooms are large, lofty and cool. 

The dining-room runs the full width of the ship. The 
music room is light and airy and the ladies’ lounge is 
large and comfortable and situated directly amidships. 

The “Willochra” has proved herself an excellent sea 
boat on trial trip to Australia, and is built with every 
regard for the safety of passengers, having a double 
bottom with watertight compartments. 

The lifeboat accommodation is more than ample to 
provide for all passengers and every member of the crew. 
This, however, has always been the practice of the Com- 
pany on their large steamers. The boats are fitted with 
Welin’s Patent Quick-Acting Davits, Mills’ Disengaging 
Gear, and Welin’s Patent Chocks. 

Hospitals, infectious and non-infectious, have been 
placed aft on the promenade deck, clear entirely of pas- 
sengers. These hospitals have been fitted with all the 
most modern and best improvements. A large dispen- 
sary is arranged adjacent to the Doctor’s room. 

There is also a complete system of wireless telegraphy 
so that the steamer can be in touch with the outside 
world for practically the whole of the journey. Tele- 
phonic communication is also arranged between the vari- 
ous public rooms and different points of the ship. 

A Clayton Fire-Extinguishing apparatus has also been 
fitted with all necessary appliances. 
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MR. RUDOLPH BLOHM VISITS PACIFIC COAST 
PORTS. 


Mr. Rudolph Blohm, whose father is a member of 
the shipbuilding firm of Blohm & Voss of Hamburg, 
builders of the two sister ships of the SS. “Imperator,” 
visited Portland during the early part of July and 
seemed very interested in shipping at that port. 

Mr. Blohm called at the headquarters of the Commis- 
sion of Public Docks, the Chamber of Commerce and 
some of the representative shipping firms, but the only 
information he imparted was the fact that he was inspect- 
ing every harbor on the Pacific Coast to obtain data for 
which he had been sent from Hamburg. 

It is supposed that since the Hamburg-American and 
other big German steamship lines have covered the 
Pacific Coast field to ascertain trade conditions and what 
growth is prospective with the opening of the Panama 
Canal, that the shipbuilders are also beginning to take 
an interest. After covering the California ports Mr. 
Blohm will continue to South America and is to include 
in his report the likelihood of greater things in the 
West Coast territory. 


EUROPEAN SERVICE FOR THE OSAKA SHOSEN 
KAISHA. 


It is reported in the Kobe Chamber of Commerce 
Journal that the Osaka Shosen Kaisha has decided to 
start a service to European ports. A monthly service 
will be undertaken for the present, with nine new ves- 
sels, each of 10,000 tons, on the London-Yokohama 
route. For the necessary fund for the extension of the 
company’s operations, an enlargement of the capital will, 
it is understood, be resorted to. F 

The Osaka Shosen Kaisha has placed an order with 
the Osaka Iron-foundry for the construction of two 
cargo steamers of 3,000 tons and one vessel of some 800 
tons. The company also placed another order with the 
Kawasaki Shipbuilding Yard for four steamers to be 
placed on the Darien service. It is reported that the 
same company intends to construct two steamers, one 
of 10,000 tons and the other 9,000 tons, to be placed on 
the Panama line. 
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GUESTS ASSEMBLED AT THE BANQUET GIVEN BY MR. JAMES FRENCH ON HIS DEPARTURE FROM 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Just prior to the departure of Mr. James French from San Francisco, he gave a delightful dinner to a 
number of the congenial friends he made during his stay in this city. The above photo was taken on this 
occasion and those who enjoyed Mr. French’s hospitality were: 


Reading from left to right—J. C. Rohlfs, who is associated with the Standard Oil Company; J. A. Mc- 
Gregor, President of the Union Iron Works Company; James French, the host; Louis Rosenthal, who is so 
well known in marine insurance circles of this city; W. H. Stewart, Lloyds surveyor at this port; H. P. Frear, 
associated with the Union Iron Works Company; J. W. Isherwood, who is the inventor of the Isherwood Sys- 
tem of Ship Construction; J. J. Tynan and George A. Armes, also officials of the Union Iron Works Company; 
Walter A. Buck, with the Associated Oil Company; W. Chisholm, Superintendent of the Pacific Mail SS. Com- 
pany; R. L. Hague, with the Standard Oil Company; John A. Bishop, Adjuster with Johnson and Higgins; 
Chauncey St. John, Broker; W. Owens, with the Oceanic Steamship Company; F. H. Evers, associated with the 
Hill-Hubbell Company, and Geo. M. Magruder, Superintending Engineer of the American-Hawaiian Steamship 
Company. 


A most enjoyable evening was spent by all and many toasts were given, the following being one of 


the most applauded: 


There’s a couple of jolly fellows 
From over across the pond 
On a business trip 
Concerning a ship— 
Of Traveling they’re fond. 


When you want a noble sea-craft 
Constructed sound and good 

To cross o’er the sea— 

Just take it from me— 
J. W. Isherwood 


Is the man to build it for you 
He'll treat you right and fair, 
It never will fail 
When it starts to sail 
For Isherwood is square. 


J. French is always smiling, 
He has a happy way, 

His first initial 

May be official, 
But French is not a jay. 


He’s just a darned good fellow, 

Who's having one good time, ' 
He likes to be 
With you and me 

When we are feeling fine. 


Then here’s success to both of you— 
To French and Isherwood— 

May the future bring 

You everything 
Your friends all wish it would. 


We are glad to learn that Mr. French, who was formerly Surveyor on the Great Lakes for Lloyd’s Register, 
and who is now Supervisor of Plans in the United States, has been appointed Principal Surveyor for Glasgow— 


this is one of the highest positions in the Service. 
Francisco will be very pleased to hear this good news. 


We know that the numerous friends of Mr. French in San 
Mr. French is to take up his duties at Glasgow late 


this summer, and hopes to again visit the Pacific Coast before “crossing the pond.” 
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NEW INVENTION IN ELECTRIC SHIP’S 
TELEGRAPH. 


An Electric Ship’s Telegraph has. been invented by Mr. 
Victor H. Street of San Francisco, which is similar in 
appearance to the regular mechanical ships telegraph at 
present in general use in steamships all over the world, 
but differs from the present system in the operating 
power, used for moving the indicator. The ship’s tele- 
graph now in general use is operated by endless wires, 
chains and sprocket wheels, requiring constant care and 
adjustments, and the indicator hands are moved by hand 
power. 

This new invention in an Electric Ship’s Telegraph, is 
operated by an electric current and the indicator hands 
are moved by electro magnets. 

The operation of the device is as follows: The offi- 
cer on the bridge moves the handle on the sender until 


the pointer on the handle is opposite the required sig- 
nal. This movement connects an electric circuit be- 
tween that signal and the corresponding signal on the 
instrument in the engine room; the electric current, 
passing through an electric magnet, causes the indicator 
hand on the receiving instrument to travel to the re- 
quired signal. When the hand reaches the exact center 
of the signal the circuit is broken and the hand stops 
on the signal; the engineer on watch in the engine room 
immediately moves the handle on the receiving instru- 
ment with the pointer opposite the indicator hand, 
causing the indicator hand on the sending instrument 
on the bridge to move to the exact center of the signal 
given, thereby. indicating to the officer in charge, that 
the signal has been seen and understood. Simultan- 
eously with the movement of the -hands on either the 
sending or receiving instrument two bells ring, one in 
the engine room and one on the bridge, and if the 
signal given to the engine room is not immediately 
answered by the engineer in charge a constant moving 
of the handle on the instrument on the bridge will 
cause a continual ringing of the bell in the engine room 
calling the engineer’s attention to the signal. In this 
way a complete understanding of signals between the 


-two Stations is assured, and, as the indicator hand on 


the receiving instrument cannot stop at any signal, ex- 
cepting the one given by the sending instrument, a 
misunderstanding of signals is absolutely impossible. 

Mr. V. H. Street has also invented a recording device, 
which can be used in connection with his electric 
ship’s telegraph. 

This instrument, operated by a clock arrangement, 
registers electrically and correctly every signal given 
from the bridge to the engine room, giving the exact 
hour, minute and second the signal has been given and 
the elapsed time between signals. This instrument, con- 
nected with the bridge telegraph, can be placed in the 
captain’s room, if so desired, and the paper tape. reg- 
istering the signals, can be read, removed and replaced 
by new tape every day at noon; a note being made of 
this proceeding in the ship’s log and the used tape 
placed on file. 

This instrument, “Street's Electric Ship Telegraph 
Recorder,” will undoubtedly fill a long felt want in the 
shipping world, and will enable the authorities to place 
the blame in the right place in cases of collisions and 
numerous accidents of daily occurrence, where frequently 
a dispute arises as to the signal given to the engine 
room from the bridge. 
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THE WIRELESS TELEPHONE IN JAPAN. 


Wireless telephony has been put into practical use by 
the Japanese Department of Communications, _ 

Various experiments having shown the device to be 
feasible and the Department is drawing up regulations to 
deal with wireless telephony. Wireless telephone ap- 
paratuses are being installed in the Toyo Kisen Kaisha’s 
steamers “Tenyo,” “Chiyo” and “Shinyo,” the Nippon 
Yusen Kaisha’s steamer “Bingo,” and the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha’s steamer “Amakusa,” and these steamship com- 
panies’ offices in Kobe, and one office each in Yoko- 
hama, Moji and Nagasaki. The station in Yokohama 
will be in the premises of the Toyo Kisen Kaisha’s 
office. 

Communication was opened with the “Tenyo,” which 
left Yokohama June 4, and proved a great success. 

The Kobe Chamber of Commerce Journal has the fol- 
lowing with reference to this subject: 

“Messrs. Torigata, Yokoyama, and Kitamura are the 
inventors of the wireless telephone in Japan, and have 
been dispatched by the Department of Communications 
for the purpose of beginning the operations. 

“Mr, Torigata says that in an open space, like that 


“from the land to a ship at sea, the wireless telephone 


will operate over a distance of forty or fifty miles; and 
on land, where there are houses and other obstacles, the 
effective distance will be twenty or thirty miles. 

“The device for receiving messages consists of a 
cross-shaped antenna constructed at a point 100 feet 
above the ground, and the receiver and mouthpiece at- 
tached to an apparatus, the construction of which is 
more complicated than that of the ordinary telephone 
apparatus. The apparatus was invented in February of 
last year, and its construction completed May 15. It 
is patented in England and France. One apparatus costs 
300 yen. Of course, one apparatus is required at each 
end of a wireless telephone connection, but the appar- 
atus will not operate unless an electric current is turned 
on it. On land, where accessible, a motor, costing 200 
yen, might be attached to the apparatus. A current to 
light two electric lamps of 16 candle-power each will 
suffice to operate the wireless telephone apparatus. In 
places where there is no electric power available, a dry 
battery, costing 150 yen, might be used. In lighthouses, 
or on small ships, the battery would come handy. It 
must, however, be replaced once every year. 

“No telephone bell can be attached to the wireless 
telephone apparatus, and consequently the operator has 
always to be listening. The inventors, however, hope to 
be able to construct a wireless megaphone, which would 
do the work of a bell, at a cost of 300 yen. It is often 
asked what kind of message would be received in an 
apparatus, when several persons are talking at the same 
time within a radius of 30 or 40 miles. The inventor 
says that even in such case, there will be no confusion 
of voices, because the apparatus is so constructed as to 
be able to receive only one message at a time. But 
different from the ordinary telephone, the wireless can 
not send a message at the same time that it receives 
one. 

“Wireless telephone will be substituted with profit for 
wireless telegraph in such short distance communication. 
as between island or cross straits. It will minimize the 
occasion of shipping accidents due to fog, such acci- 
dents costing Japan from 700,000 to 1,000,000 yen a year. 
Tt will afford great facilities in communication between 
harbor and port, among vessels in naval manoeuvers, and 
in various other services. Airships carrying wireless 
telephone apparatus will probably revolutionize the mili- 
tary reconnoitering service.” 
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RECORD YEAR IN JAPANESE TRADE. 


Japan's foreign trade in 1912 was greater by $95,927,- 
439 than for the Previous record year of 1911. From 
$507,759,206 in 1911 the $95,927,439 advance in 1912 
brought the grand total up to $603,686,645, These fig- 
ures are for Japan Proper, Taiwan (Formosa), and 
Chosen (Korea), but exclude the Kwantung leased ter- 


When the 1912 Percentages of trade of the various 
nations with Japan proper, not including Taiwan and 
Chosen, are compared with 1911, it is found that the 
most remarkable change is the advancement of the 
United States from 15.8 to 20.52 per cent. of imports, 
thus placing America second, next to British India, and 
reducing the United Kingdom to a Position between the 
United States and China. While China has decreased 
its percentage of Japan’s imports from 12 per cent. in 
1911 to 8&5 per cent. in 1912, Japan during the same 
Period has increased its exports to China from 19.7 in 
1911 to 21.79 per cent. in 1912. Slight changes have re- 
sulted in the Percentage of trade with other countries, 
aside from British India which, as a result of heavy 
cotton shipments to Japan during 1912, increased the 
1911 record of 19.4 Per cent. to 21.77 per cent. in 1912 
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CRAMPS HAVE GOOD YEAR. 


The Wm. Cramp & Son Ship and Engine Building 
Company of Philadelphia expects to make numerous 
improvements in its plant and for this Purpose recently 
sold $1,200,000 3-year 6 Per cent. notes dated April 1, 
1913; these notes being secured by $2,000,000 of the 
company’s 5 per cent. consolidated mortgage gold bonds 
of 1923. The net earnings by this company for the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1913, were $561,975, this being 
the largest since 1909 and 1910, when the net earnings 
exceeded $700,000 per annum. 


“CELTIC KING” ARRIVES AT VANCOUVER. 


The British steamer “Celtic King,” Capt. Richard 
Humphreys, on charter by the Maple Leaf Line, New 
York, arrived at Vancouver, B. C., on July 21, with a 
cargo of 4000 tons of sugar from Cuba consigned to 
the British Columbia Sugar Refinery Co. Ltd., and 2200 
tons steel rails, ete, from New York, for Messrs. Evans, 
Coleman & Evans, Ltd. 

The vessel had a run of bad weather coming up the 
West enast, and in addition to her regular bunkering 
Ports, was obliged to call at San Francisco to replenish 
coal on the way up. This retarded her arrival a day or 
two, 

The “Celtic King” will be followed by the S. S. “Santa 
Rosalia.” which sailed from New York on July 13 for 
Buenaventura, Victoria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert. 


S. S. “NEWPORT” TO BE REPAIRED. 


The Pacific mail liner “Newport,” which sank at 
Panama quite some time ago, is to be placed in service 
again. The “Newport” was raised and returned to San 
Franciseo under her own steam. The vessel is to be 
Tepaired by the Union Tron Works Company at a cost 
of about $250,000, including the conversion of the vessel 
into an oil burner. 
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PERUVIAN STEAMSHIP CO, 


On May 23, 1912, the Peruvian Steamship Co.'s “Hual- 
laga” arrived in Callao and was added to the fleet of 
the company, now consisting of five Passenger and mail 
ships. The “Huallaga,” which was built in France, is 
fitted with reciprocating engines, burning oil. It is a 
4,000-ton ship with a speed of 20 knots. The “Uru- 
bamba,” “Pachitea,” and “Mantaro” were changed from 
coal to oil burners in the course of the year, so that the 
Peruvian Line’s ships are now all oil burners. 

In November the Peruvian Line inaugurated a bi- 
monthly service to Valparaiso, and only a few weeks 
before Guayaquil was resumed as a port of call, On 
December 30, 1912, Congress granted an additional sub- 
sidy of £15,000 ($73,000) annually to the Peruvian 
Steamship Co. for 29 years. This is supplementary to 
the original subsidy of $146,000 granted with the 
stipulation that two vessels and a dry dock were to be 
constructed. The line now has three more ships in 
service than it is Tequired to have, all of which are 
constructed to serve as cruising transports in case of 
war, mounting four 4-inch guns. 


The bank clearances of San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oakland, San Diego and Sacramento for the first half 
of this year amounted to $2,147,601,508. This shows an 
increase of $103,438,748 over the same period of 1912. 
Of this great sum of more than two billion dollars 
San Francisco cleared $1,295,861,888, a gain over the 
Previous year of more than fifteen and a half million 
dollars, but really a gain of much more than that, as in 
the figures of 1912 the same Period included at least 
ten million dollars subtreasury drafts now drawn on 
Washington. The Percentage of increase here is more 
than 11 per cent. : 


ANOTHER GOOD COMBINATION. 


Harmonious agreement and co-operation on the part of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce with the 
California Development Board has been assured by the 
election of Mr. Robert Newton Lynch, Vice-President and 
Manager of the Development Board, to the Position also 
of Vice-President and Manager of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Development Board maintains intact its mem ber- 
ship, finances and state-wide activities, and by this 
new arrangement receives the hearty support of the 
work and policies of the city organization, thus facili- 
tating the usefulness of each and avoiding danger of 
overlapping. 

The arrangement for the common management of both 
institutions is a cordial recognition in San Francisco of 
the great and direct benefits which come to the city 
through the efficient work of the Development Board in 
building up the State. It also assures to the State the 
sympathy and help of San Francisco in all the efforts 
of interior organizations and marks an epoch in city 
and State co-operation for the development of the re- 


sources of the State. 


NOT A SAFE PLACE. 


“Did youse git anyt’ing?” whispered the burglar on 
guard as his pal emerged from the window. 

: ‘ a 

“Naw; de bloke wot lives here is a lawyer, replied 


the other in disgust. ; 
“Dat’s hard luck,” said the first; “did youse lose 


anyt ing?” 
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PROMINENT STEAMSHIP MAN IN OUR MIDST. 


Mr. Louis E. Steinmann, of the firm of Steinmann & 
Co., Antwerp, arrived in San Francisco on July 22. 

Mr. Steinmann is visiting this city in the interests of 
the proposed Belgium exhibit at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, but will also look over the ship- 
ping situation, particularly as to the results expected 
with the opening of the Panama Canal. 

The firm of Steinmann & Co., forwarding agents and 
steamship representatives, and which is one of the oldest 
in Antwerp, is at present representing five different 
steamship companies, three of which operate in the 
United States. 


ss. “CITY OF SEATTLE” TO BE USED AS FERRY. 


The SS. “City of Seattle” has been purchased from 
the Pacific Coast Steamship Company by the Martinez 
and Benicia Transportation and Ferry Co. This vessel, 
which had become so well known in the Alaska trade, 
is to be operated as a ferry boat between Benicia, Cal., 
and Martinez, and was recently towed to San Francisco 
for this purpose. We understand that the “City of 
Seattle” was sold for $15,000. 


—_ 
MITSUI & CO. RECEIVE LARGE CONTRACT. 


The Japanese firm, Mitsui Bussan Kaisha, has been 
awarded the contract for 80,000 tons of coal, aggregating 
in value over half a million dollars, to be used by the 
army of the Philippines during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. The Mitsui bid was $6.20 per ton for delivery 
ex-ship to Manila Bay, of approximately 20,000 tons of 
Miike washed nut coal, or Tagawa lump coal, and $5.85 
per ton for 60,000 tons Minejj best screened lump coal. 


ANOTHER PALATIAL STEAMER FOR THE BER- 
MUDA SERVICE. 


With the object of still further popularizing the beauti- 
ful Island of Bermuda with American holiday makers 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company have decided to 
place another palatial cruising yacht, the “Caribbean,” on 
their Bermuda service in September next. The announce- 
ment is made by Sanderson & Son, the Company’s New 
York agents. 

The “Caribbean,” which will take the place of the 


“Orotava,” will represent the high-water mark in cruising © 


steamers and will rank equal with, if not surpass, in 
popular favor the Company's now famous “Arcadian.” 
Distinctive features of the “Caribbean,” which will be 
for first-class passengers exclusively, with accommoda- 
tion for 350, include an exceptionally large and hand- 
somely designed Dining Saloon, a large number of single 
and two-berthed rooms, spacious promenade decks, a 
glass-enclosed promenade deck and all the comforts and 
conveniences which mark a first-class ocean liner of the 
present day. 

The registered tonnage of the “Caribbean” is’ about 
6,000, her engines are of the latest type and she is 
fitted’ with wireless apparatus in charge of two operators 

ees by the “Caribbean” will find their every 
need thought out and i i i 
de scraaety provided for in the light of past 

The vessel will leave Southampton and Cherbour 
Sept. znd, next, for a cruise to New York cine St 
Michael’s and Bermuda. She will arrive at New York 


on Sept. 14th and will at 
at once take her pla i 
regular Bermuda service. aaa 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


From 204 Federal Reporter, 764. 
THE NEW YORK. 


(Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit. April 14, 1913.) 
1. Seamen (8 29*)—Injuries—Ship’s Liability. 

Vessel owners are liable to injured seamen for wages, 
maintenance, and expenses of cure, except where the in- 
jury resulted from the seamen’s own wilful misconduct, 
and also for indemnity for injuries resulting from un- 
seaworthiness of the vessel or her equipment. 

[Ed. Note.—For other cases, see Seamen, Cent. Dig. 
§§ 186, 188-194; Dec. Dig. § 29.*] 

2. Seamen (8 29*)—Injuries—Unseaworthiness of Ves- 
sel or Equipment. 

Libelant was employed as an engine room cadet to 
keep the oil cups on certain pumps in the engine room 
filled with oil during his watch. He was shown the 
cups, but was not told where to stand. At first he un- 
dertook to fill the cups, standing in the passageway be- 
tween the guards of two pumps, but could not see into 
the cup from this position. He saw another cadet 
standing on the bearing of the pump shaft, with one 
foot over a revolving shaft, while filling the cup, and 
afterwards followed his example until the time of the 
accident, three or four days after, when, while filling 
the cup, his overalls were caught by the set pins in a 
revolving shaft, and his leg was broken. The vessel 
was built by first-class builders in the usual way, and 
the safe place where libelant could have stood was not 
hidden or concealed, but was open and obvious, though 
less convenient. Held, that the vessel was not unsea- 
worthy in structure or equipment, in not providing a 
more convenent place to stand, or for failure to box the 
shaft and wheel, and that she was therefore not liable 
to libelant for damages for his injury. 

[Ed. Note.—For other cases, see Seamen, Cent. Dig. 
$$ 186, 188-194; Dec. Dig. §29.*] 

3. Seamen (§ 29*)—Injuries—Negligence of Fellow 
Servants. 

Omission of libelant’s superiors to tell him where to 
stand while filling the cup, or to warn him not to strad- 
dle the shaft, if negligence, was the negligence of libel- 
ant’s fellow servants, for which the owners of the vessel 
were not liable. 

[Ed. Note.—For other cases, see Seamen, Cent. Dig. 
$8 186, 188-194; Dec. Dig. §29.*] 

This cause comes here upon appeal from a decree of 
the District Court, Southern District of New York, in 
favor of libelant for $350 maintenance and cure and 
$5,000 damages, with costs. 

{Editor’s Note-—The decision of the Appellate Court 
was that the award of $350 for maintenance and cure 
should stand, but that the award for $5,000 for damages 
should be overruled, apparently by reason of the factor 
of contributory negligence of a fellow servant. . 

Under the Roseberry Act, governing employer's lia- 
bility in California, it cannot be set up as a defense 
that death or injury has resulted from the absence of 
reasonable care by a fellow servant of the claimant, 
and in that respect is utterly devoid of reason, EYE 
dently had the above quoted case come under the juris: 
diction of the California courts the ship owner would 
have been mulcted for the entire award made by ae 
trial court. 

The defense of negligence on the part of fellow ser¥- 
ants has been abolished by many States that have passé 
compensation laws in the past few years.] 
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A WELL-MERITED AWARD. 


On July 11th the underwriters ‘interested in the steam 
schooner “Avalon” presented the chief engineer, John 
Bryant, a gold watch and chain and also a check for 
$500.00 for his successful, unaided efforts to. extinguish 
a fire in the engine-room of that steamer. 

It is well-settled in law that members of a crew are 
not entitled to salvage for services rendered to the 
vessel on which they are signed; except under most 
unusual circumstances. They may risk their lives and 
act most heroically, but the law, in its cold-blooded way, 


says that in doing this they are merely acting in the: 


line of duty and are, in most instances, merely assisting 
in eventually saving their own lives, even while risking 
them. This provision of law is wise and cannot be too 
clearly impressed on seamen, for they are prone to 
overrate any extraordinary services they may render to 
their ship when in distress and to feel aggrieved that 
these services are not recognized in some substantial 
manner, and underwriters are not infrequently berated, 
in an impersonal way, for not “coming through.” 


On the part of the underwriters it must be said that 
when insuring a vessel they do so with the guarantee 
that it shall be properly manned, and that means that 
the crew must do everything in its power, even to 
risking life, to preserve the property. But underwriters 
are not slow to recognize and to reward any act of 
especial merit, and many seamen can testify to that. 
Substantial recognition in such cases is as much an 
honor to those participating as to the receiver, and it 
cheers others in the knowledge that gratitude can he 
found, even among marine underwriters, and incites in 
them the hope that at some time they too may be a 
recipient, not for an ordinary duty, even if performed 
in great danger, but for some really heroic act. 


Such a case was that of the chief engineer of the 


“Ayalon.” While lying at San Pedro a fireman went 


below to start the fires under the furnaces and in 


some way set fire to some waste and to the oil, and as 


the fire-room and engine-room quickly filled with smoke 


he left his post. Engineer Bryant was standing on the 


deck, partially clad, but immediately went into the 


engine-room, and secing the flames, procured all of the 
fire extinguishers on hoard, but they 


were soon ex- 
hausted. Other extinguishers 


were horrowed from a 
steamer lying alongside, but they were also used up with- 
out extinguishing the fire. The 


city fire alarm was 
turned in and a chemical 


engine responded, but the 
firemen refused to enter the engine-room, from = which 


the smoke was then pouring in) large volumes 


and 
> Sar ore - * 
Engineer Bryant took the chemical hose alone 


and 


a 
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again descended into the engine-room and finally suc- 
ceeded in extinguishing the fre. In performing this 
service he was quite badly burned and otherwise in- 
jured and was compelled to remain in the hospital for 


_ several weeks. 


This is one of the acts that underwriters will go out 
of their way to honor. In this case there were no 
lives in danger, and as the only loss would have been 
a property loss Engineer Bryant could not, and would 
not, have been. subject to blame had he left the ex- 
tinguishing of the fite to the members of the fire de- 
partment, who would have worked at long range, with a 


_resuiting large property loss.. Actuated, however, by 
“the zeal of hig profession he preferred ‘to risk his life 


to save the property of others rather than to stand by 
and watch the destruction. 

The presentation was made in the rooms of the Board 
of Marine Underwriters of San Francisco and Engineer 
Bryant may well feel proud of a duty nobly performed 
as well as of not sq much the gift itself, but the spirit 
which prompted it. - rae 
" The following companies had insurance on the steamer 
and participated in the award: Fireman’s Fund {n- 
surance Co., Aetna Insurance Co., Ocean Marine Ins. 
Co.. London’ Assurance .Corporation, Boston Insurance 
Co., Maritime Ins. Co., Ltd., Canton Insurance Office. 
Standard Marine Insurance Company, Union Marine 


Insurance Co., Ltd., and the British and Foreign Marine 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 


MARINE MISHAPS. 


“ALBION,” steam-schooner. From Seattle, July Sth. 
Broke her tail shaft while passing through the Straits 
and was towed back to Seattle for repairs. 

“CASCO,” Str. From Redondo, June 26th, for San 
Francisco, Struck a rock off San Simeon on June 27th 
and was beached. Latest advices indicated that vessel 
was breaking up and would probably be a total los. 
Inquiry by the Local Inspectors as to the cause of the 
accident developed that the master was negligent 1" 
navigation and his license was suspended for one vee 

“CURACAO,” Str. Before reported ashore on Prince 
of Wales Island. Negotiations are pending for salvage 
contract on the “no cure, no pay” basis. failing which 
the vessel and cargo will be sold as they lie. 

“DOLPHIN.” Str. From Seattle for ports in Alaska. 
Went ashore in Alert Bay on June 29th, but ws later 
floated with the assistance of a tug. As the steamer ¥#" 
leaking badly she returned to Seattle, where the ee 
was discharged and the vessel placed in dry dock. Bet 
mated cost of repairs, $12,000, The cargo was taken 1° 
destination by the steamer “Jefferson” of the same line. 
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SCHOONER 


“FRANCIS H. LEGGETT,” Str. From San Francisco, 
July 12th, for Portland. Was in collision at 1 a. m. 
on the 13th with the Schr. J. H. Lunsmann at anchor off 
Black Point, and was considerably damaged. She _ re- 
turned to port for repairs, which it is estimated will cost 
about $8,000. 

The Local Inspectors are investigating as to the cause 
of the collision and ascertained that the steam leading 
to the steam steering gear had been turned off for some 


viatzes ty GOogle 


“J, H. LUNSMANN” AFTER COLLISION WITH THE STEAMER “FRANCIS J. LEGGETT” 


reason by the second engineer and the steamer failed 
to answer her helm in time to avoid the collision. 
“HERAKLES,” Nor. Str. From Sydney, C. B., April 
21st, with 7,000 tons of steel rails for Pt. Mann, B. C, 
Went ashore on the Fraser River bar on July 15th, but 
was floated on the 18th, after discharging about 600 tons 
of her cargo. Extent of damage, if any, not yet known, 
“J. H. Lunsmann,” Schr. From Neweastle, April 12th, 
with a cargo of coal. While lying at anchor off Black 
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Point, San Francisco, was run into on the morning of 
July 12th by the Str. “Francis H. Leggett,” outward 
bound, and was sunk. Efforts are now being made by 
the Whitelaw Wrecking Co. to raise her. 

“Jeanie,” Str. From Seattle, July 13th, for Alaska. 
Grounded on Starr Rock, off Bellingham harbor, but was 
later floated, apparently undamaged. 

“Santa Ana,” Str. From Seattle, July 6th, for ports 
in Alaska. Grounded on a reef off Bellingham, but was 
later floated. As the steamer was leaking badly she re- 
turned to Seattle and was placed in dry dock, where 
considerable damage was found, the estimated cost of 


tepairs being $10,000. 


MOTOR BOAT INSURANCE. 


The rapid increase in the use of motor boats, both for 
pleasure and for commercial purposes, has opened up a 
new field for marine underwriters, and while this branch 
of the business is still in the experimental stage yet a 
well defined course is now being pursued, although 
sufficient time has not yet elapsed to allow for prepara- 
tion of statistics on which to base an average of loss, 
a basis on which all marine rates are, or should be, 
governed. As in all new things some start has to be 
made and future action must depend on results. In 
all problems the question is to find the unknown quan- 
tity or “x”, and in motor boat insurance “x” seems 
to stand for the efficiency of the operator. 

Crafts propelled by steam power are compelled to 
carry licensed engineers familiar with steam pressure, 
gauges, cut-offs, and in general to be familiar with the 
mechanism which runs the boat. In motor boats it is 
different for there is no steam pressure to watch, no 
boilers to be supplied with the proper amount of water 
and no fires to be kept with the proper amount of heat 
to develop the proper amount of steam without waste 
of fuel. In some motor boats the entire crew is com- 
posed of one man, like the sole survivor of the Brig 
“Nancy,” whose boast, after devouring the other member 


of the crew was, 
“Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the ‘Nancy’ brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 


mw 


And the crew of the captain's gig! 
Once the spark is generated that ignites the gas the 
ignition is automatic and the only duty is then to steer 
the boat, and, if necessary, to pull a lever that at once 
shuts off the power. In case of a break-down not one 
Operator in ten will know enough of the mechanism of 
the motors to relieve the difficulty, and in cases of 
emergency requiring skilful handling very few of the 
Operators will he able to rise to the emergency and 
some damage, either to the boat itself or to some other 
boat, results. 
Notwithstanding these conditions underwriters are now 
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SHOWING GREAT GASH IN BOW OF THE SCHOONER 
“J, H, LUNSMANN” AFTER COLLISION 


issuing very liberal policies on pleasure craft, propelled 
by the ignition of gas. The rate of premium for an 
annual policy is 5% and for this small premium under- 
writers will pay any loss occasioned by perils insured 
against, which comprise what are known as “perils of 
the sea” and include losses occasioned by unskilful 
handling, if amounting to $25.00 on crafts valued in the 
policy at less than $2,500.00 or 1% of the insured value 
if over $2,500.00. The policy also includes what is known 
in marine parlance as the “Inchmaree” clause, that is it 
covers loss occasioned by negligence, breakage of shafts, 
or loss through any latent defect. In case the craft 
insured should be unfortunate enough to damage another 
craft by collision and is found to be at fault for the 
collision and the owner thereof must pay to the owner 
of the damaged boat for the damages inflicted, the 
policy of the insurance will reimburse him for the full 
amount so paid. 

As most of the pleasure crafts are operated in bays, 
harbors and their estuaries, where dangers to small 
boats, unskilfully handled are numerous, it would seem 
as if the business would not be particularly desirable, 
yet from various reports it is ascertained that even at the 
rates obtained it is fairly profitable. Although full 
returns are not available a fairly good estimate of the 
premiums paid for insurance of pleasure motor boats 
on this Coast will average $4,000.00 a month, at the 


present time. 
With commercial motor boats the situation is prac- 
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THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 1819 


Cash Capital, 


$5,000,000.00 


Cash Assets Now, 


$23,051,531.36 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE, TOURIST 
BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


W. H. BREEDING, General Agent 


301 California Street, 


tically the same, so far as conditions of insurance are 
concerned, but the fates are materially higher, depending 
on the trade of the boat insured. And in this class of 
business the results, from an underwriting standpoint, 
have not been so satisfactory. As the installation of 
motor power in small boats, particularly in those engaged 
in fishing, is* rapidly increasing, underwriters will soon 
be in a position to govern the rates by their experience 
and will be able to readjust them and the conditions 
of the policies to an equality. 


Telephone 
Douglas 1794 


Member 
Insurance Brokers’ Exchange 


FRED H. BOGGS 
FIRE INSURANCE 


Room 321 Foxcroft Bldg. 


68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


E. S. LIVINGSTON, Asst. General Agent 


San Francisco, Cal. 


A dominant factor in all marine insurance is the 
personnel of the officers and the efficiency of the crew. 
and with the system of license obtaining in the appoint- 
ment of officers and engineers of steam vessels under- 
writers are relieved of the necessity of individual inves 
tigation and are fairly well assured of competency m 
the crew. Motor boats of over 15 tons, carrying passet 
gers, are under the regulations of the law so far as 
certain equipment is concerned, but the “x” is still 
unregulated. 
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ACETYLENE GAS BURNERS— 
International Marine Signal Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 


Canada. 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 2 Rector Place, 
New York. 
BELLS— 
Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, Mass. Morgan and 
Allen, Pacific Coast Agents, 150 Post St., San Fran- 


cisco. 
BITUMASTICS— 
Biturine Company of America, Inc., San Francisco, 
BOILER COMPOUNDS— 

Lake Frie Boiler Compound Co., 192 Chicago Ave, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

BOILER MANUFACTURERS— 

Almy Watertube Boiler Company, Providence, R. I. 
Pacific Coast Agent, W. W. McKenzie, 66 West 
Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 

Ballin Watertube Boiler Co., Portland, Ore. 

Commercial Boiler Works Company, Seattle. 

Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 

Duthie, J. F. and Company, Seattle. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 

Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 

Polson Tron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Manitowoc Boiler Works Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 

Moore, Chas. C. & Company, Agents Babcock and 
Wileox Marine Boilers, San Francisco, 

Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Standard Boiler Works, Inc., Seattle. 

Union Tron Works Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

BOILER ROOM FITTINGS— 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Company, Ruffalo, N. Y.. 


BUOYS— 
International Marine Signal Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont., 


Canada. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 
CAPSTANS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 
Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 
Duthie, J. F. and Co., Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
Polson Tron Works, Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 
CLOCKS— 
Chelsea Clock Co., Boston, Mass. Morgan and Allen, 
Pacific Coast Awents, San Francisco. 
CORDAGE— 
Durable Wire Rope Co., Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Net and Twine Company, Seattle. 
Roebling’s, John A. Sons Co., Seattle, San Francisco 
and Portland. 
CORRUGATED FURNACES— 
Continental Tron Works, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
DIFSEL ENGINES— 
Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium and New York. 
DIVING APPARATUS— 
Morse, A. J. & Son, Boston, Mass. 
Schrader'’s, A. & Son, Ine., New York. 
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DREDGE BUILDERS— 4 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Duthie, J. F. & Co, Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Co., San Francisco. 
ELECTRIC FITTINGS & SUPPLIES— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 
ENGINE BUILDERS— 
Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium. 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Dake Engine Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Duthie, J. F. & Co., Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 
Polson Iron Works, [.td., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES— 
Greene-Tweed & Company, 109 Duane St., New York. 
Pacific Net and Twine Co., Seattle. 
Moore & Co., Chas. C., Engineers, San Francisco. 


FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS— 
Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Marine Pipe & Machine Works, Seattle. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Moore and Scott Tron Works, San Francisco 
Oakland. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
Polson Tron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Company, Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
FURNACES— 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GENERATOR SETS— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 
HOSE (Rubber)— 
Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, 
Houses in all Pacific Coast cities. 
ICE MACHINES— 
Roelker, H. B.. New York, N. Y. 
INSURANCE (Marine)— 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Pacifie Coast 
Branch, 325 California Street, San Francisco. 
Boggs, Fred H., Fire Insurance, 68 Post St.. San 
Francisco. 
Breeding, W. H.. General Agent Aetna Insurance Co., 
325 California St., San Francisco. 
Davis, J. B. F. & Son, Managers Standard Marine Ins. 
Co., Ltd. San Francisco. 
Deering, T. S., Underwriter, H. M. Newhall & Co, 
General Insurance Agents. San Francisco. 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., 401 California St. San 


Francisco. 


and 


Ohio. Branch 
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Hadley, Joseph, European Agent Fireman’s Fund Ins. 
Co., 3 Lothburg, E. C., London. 

Henderson, C. Wm., Underwriter, Pacific Coast Branch 
Union Marine Ins. Co. and Phoenix Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of London. 

Herrman & Co., Managers Atlantic Marine Dept. Fire- 
man’s Fund Ins. Co., 37 Wall St., New York. 

Livingston, E. S., Ass’t. Gen’l. Agent Aetna Insurance 
Co., 325 California St., San Francisco. 

London Assurance Corporation, H. M. Newhall & Co. 
General Agents, San Francisco. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, 343 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 

Mather and Company, Average Adjusters and Insur- 
ance Brokers, 260 California St., San Francisco, and 
New York, Seattle, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Newhall & Co., General Insurance Agents, Newhall 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. H. M. Newhall & 
Co., General Agents, San Francisco, 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, Marine Dept. 
(Pacific Coast Branch), 343 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Rosenthal, Louis, General Agent Thames & Mersey 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., and Switzerland Marine Ins. 
Co., Ltd., 302 California St., San Francisco. 

Spreckels, J. D. & Bros., General Agents Standard 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 

Smith, G. Kirkham, Special Agent Fireman’s Fund 
Ins. Co., Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England. 
J. B. F. Davis & Son, Managers, San Francisco. 

Switzerland Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 302 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. Louis Rosenthal, General 
Agent. 

Taylor, Frank G., General Agent Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co., for Wash., Ore., Alaska and B. C. 
264 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 
Louis Rosenthal, General Agent, 302 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Marine Dept. 
(Pacific Coast Branch), 343 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING— 

Kennedy, David E. Co. Inc. Sharon Bldg, San 
Francisco. 

LAMPS, SIGNALS AND FIXTURES— 

Buxbaum and Cooley, Seattle. 

International Marine Signal Co., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, N. Y. 

LIFE SAVING DEVICES— 

Raymond, James R., (Raymond Releasing Hook), 8 
Bridge St. New York. Agents, C. J. Hendry Co., 
64 Clay St., San Francisco, Pacific Net and Twine 
Co., Seattle. 

LIGHTING SYSTEMS (Acetylene and Electric)— 

International Marine Signal Co. Ltd. Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 

LOG REGISTERS— 
Walker, Thos. & Son, Ltd., 58 Oxford St., Birming- 
ham, England. “Cherub 11” Ship Log. 
LUMBER CARRIERS— 
Dollar, Robert Company, San Francisco. 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS— 
Ehrlich-Harrison Company, Seattle. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle. 
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OIL BURNING SYSTEMS— 
Dahl Oil Burning System, Union Iron Works Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 
Moore & Scott’s High Pressure Oil Fuel System, 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 


Oakland. 

PACKINGS— 
Greene-Tweed & Company, 109 Duane St., New York 
“Palmetto” Packing. Agents, Lewis-Anderson, 


Foard & Co., Seattle and Tacoma. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES— 
Biturine Company of America, Inc., 24 California St., 
San Francisco. 
PROPELLERS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Sheriff’s Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Iron Works Co., San Francisco. 


PUMPS— ; 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
ROPES— 
Durable Wire Rope Conipany, Boston, Mass. 
Pacific Net and Twine Co., Seattle. ; 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. Co., Seattle, San Francisco 
and Portland. 


RUBBER GOODS— . 

Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, Ohio. Branches 
in all Pacific Coast cities. 

SHIPBUILDERS— 

Craig Shipbuilding Company. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy Mass. 

Polson Iron Works Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Moore & Scott Iron Works, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. . 

Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 

STEAMSHIP AGENTS— ; 

Alexander & Baldwin, Seattle and San Francisco. 
Agents Matson Navigation Co. 

Barnett & Co. Antofagasta, Chile, S. A. Agents 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Compania Sud Amer 
icana de Vapores, and Lloyds, London, England. 

Brown & Macaulay, Ltd., Vancouver, B. c. Agents 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Brodie, H. W., Vancouver, B. C. General Passenger? 
Agent Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 

Burchard, D. W.,.Seattle. Supervising Agent Hams 
burg-American Line Trans-Pacific Freight ah 

Burgis, J. H., Seattle. G. A. P. D. Grand Trun 
Pacific, Seattle. te. Nail 

Carruthers, Wm., Tacoma, Wash. Agent Pacific Mai 
Steamship Company. ts 

Comyn-Mackall Company, San Francisco. Agen 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. Aidha 

Dawson, W. C., Seattle. Agent Osaka Shosen Kais ! 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd., Tacoma. Agents Blue uae 
Line, Ocean Steamship Co. Ltd., China ene 
Steam Navigation Company and Border Lin 
Transportation Co. 

Dorgloh, H. F., San Francisco. Agent Hamburé 
American Line. 
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Davies, Theo. H., Hilo, T. H. Agent American- 


Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
Ebey, Harold H., San Francisco. 
American Line, 
Hopper, F. W., San Francisco. 
Pacific Railway. 
Jackson, San Francisco. 
Pacific Railway Co. 
Johnson, C. Gardner, Vancouver, B. C. Agent Ham- 
burg-American Line, Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 
Kennedy, C. D., Portland, Ore. Agent American- 
Hawatian Steamship Company. 
Kerrell, A. G. D., San Francisco. General Passenger 
Agent Pacific Mail Steamship Co, 
Kirchoff, Fritz, Portland, Ore. Agent Hamburg- 
American Line, Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 
Krueger, C. G., Los Angeles. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 
Lapham, R. D., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 
Iarmour, R. E., Vancouver, B. C. Division Freight 
Agent, Vancouver B. C. 
Mosher, Hf. A., Portland, Ore. 
Steamship Company. 
Ottinger, A., San Francisco. 
Portland S. S. Co. 
O'Neill, J. H., Seattle. Agent Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
and San Francisco-Portland Steamship Company. 
Page Brothers, Ship, Freight and Coal Brokers, San 


Agent Hamburg- 
Agent Grand Trunk 


General Agent Canadian 


Agent American- 


Agent Pacific Mail 


Agent San Francisco and 


Francisco. 
Page & Jones, Steamship Brokers and Agents, Mobile, 


ala. 
Penn, E. E., Seattle. General Agent Passenger De- 


partment Canadian Pacitic Railway Co. 
Solly, C. A., Victoria, B. C. Agent Pacific Mail 


Steamship Company. 
Waterhouse, Frank & Co., Inc., Agents Royal Mail 


Steam Packet Co. The Bank Line, Ltd. and 
Managing Owners of the Tacoma-Vancouver S. S. 
Company, Seattle. 


Williams-Dimond & Company, San Francisco. Gen- 
eral Agents for Pacific Coast of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS— 


Alaska Steamship Co., operating steamers between 
Seattle and Alaskan ports. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., operating freight 
vessels between New York, the Pacific Coast and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line, 
leave Vancouver every 28 days for Honolulu, Suva, 
Auckland and Sydney. 

Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship Lines, oper- 
ating steamers from Vancouver, B. C., to Alaskan 
ports, and the Empress steamships from Vancouver 
to ports in the Far East. 

Coast Steamship Co., Ltd.. operating freight steamers 

* to British Columbia, Puget Sound and = Alaskan 
ports. 

Dodwell & Co. Ltd., Agts. for Blue Funnel Line, 
Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd., and the China Mutual 
Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. Also Agents for the Border 
Line Transportation Co. operating a freight service 
between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports. 

Dollar, Robert Company, operating vessels in the 
Trans-Pacific trade. Lumber steamers of all sizes 
for charter. 

Grand Trunk Pacific, with steamers from Seattle to 
Victoria, Wancouver and Prince Rupert, B. C. 


Steamers 
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Hamburg-American Trans-Pacific Freight Service— 
monthly sailings between Puget Sound, British 
Columbia, Portland and the Orient. 

Hamburg-American Line. Summer cruises to the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. 

Mitsui & Co., Coal, Shipping and General Commission 
Merchants, San Francisco. 

Matson Navigation Co., with passenger and freight 
steamers from San Francisco and Puget Sound 
ports to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, operating steamers in 
trans-Pacine trade from Puget Sound ports. 

Oceanic Steamship Co., operating vessels in 


Australian trade. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Steamers in the trans-Pacific 


trade connecting with the C. M. & P. S. Ry. at 
Tacoma, Wash, 

Pacitic Coast Steamship Company. Steamers in the 
Coasting trade from San Diego to Alaskan ports. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Operating vessels 
in the Trans-Pacific trade from San Francisco and 
also to Mexico, Panama and other Southern ports. 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co., operating 
the “Bear,” “Beaver” and “Rose City” from Port- 

land to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Tehuantepec National Railway Co., moving traffic be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic ports via the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. . 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha. Steamers from San Francisco 
to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East. 

Union Steamship Co. of British Columbia, Ltd. Bos- 
cowitz Steamship Co., Ltd. operating daily passen- 
ger and freight steamers from Vancouver, B. C., to 
northern B. C. ports. 

Waterhouse, Frank, & Co., Inc, Managing Owners 
Tacoma-Vancouver S. S. Co., operating steamers 
between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports. 


SHIP CHANDLERY— 
Pacific Net & Twine Co., Seattle. 
Lewis-Anderson-Foard & Co., Seattle and Tacoma. 


SYSTEMS OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION— 

Hough's System of Ship Construction, 16 California 
St., San Francisco. 

Isherwood, J. W., 4 Lloyds Ave., London, E. C, 
England. 

TILINGS AND FLOORINGS— 
Kennedy, David E. Co., 48 West 38th St.. New York 
and Sharon Bldg., San Francisco. 
TUG BOAT OWNERS— 
Chesley Tug and Barge Co., Seattle. 
Puget Sound.Tug Boat Co., Seattle. 
VALVES— 

Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co., 1&2 Chicago St. 

Buffalo, N. Y. : 
WELDING PROCESSES— 

Goldschmidt-Thermit Co., 90 West St. New York. 

Olson & Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Inc., Seattle. 

Standard Boiler Works, Floating Welding Equipment, 
Seattle. 

WINCHES AND WINDLASSES— 
Dake Engine Works Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
WIRELESS SYSTEMS— 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America. Pacific 
Coast Branches at I.os Angeles, San Francisco and 
Seattle. 

Telefunken Wireless System, San Francisco and New 
York, 
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Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 


BEACONS AND OTHER AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candle- 
power of their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size 
of the lantern used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no 
generating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one 
full carbide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


LARGER TYPE BUOYS ARE THE EQUAL OF LIGHTSHIPS 


Manufactured by 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, LID. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 


Ninety Tons of Biturine Used; also $205,000 Saved 


Is the Mare Island record of U. S. 
Collier “Jupiter.” 


Experts {to Apply Biturine Enamel. 
| to Instruct When You Buy. 


Mr. Owner :—You need us right now. 

Why? To save money. 

We can show immediate saving and 
are prepared to do so. 

Allow us, without obligation, to sur- 


vey your vessel and report back. Then 
judge. 


Biturine Co. of America, In. 
gents United States, Canada and Mexico 


24 CALIFORNIA STREET 


MILE ROCK LIGHT San Francisco 
——— ENAMELED BATE; SAN FRANCISCO 
hy Phone Kearny 4478 
ENT 1906 WITH BIFURINE earny 7c 
AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


It isn't any trouble to mention the Pacific Marine 


Review, and you do us a great deal of good 
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F, J. FLAJOLE G. F. BARRITT 


Phone: Main 1384; 
Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORP ORATED 
BUILDERS MARINE, STATIONARY AND LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 


BOILER REPAIRS TO STEAMERS ANYWHERE ON PUGET SOUND BY 
FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Patents 
36 WEST CONNECTICUT STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Allen Dense-Air 
Ice Machine 


contains no chemicals, 
only air at easy pres- 
sure (65 Ibs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the 
engine room and at- 
tended by the regular 
engineers, while meat 
room and ice-making 
box and galley and 
pantry refrigerators 
are at their usual 
places. Proven by 
many years’ service 
in the Tropics, on U. 
S. men-of-war, steam 
yachts and passenger 


EVERY MARINE MAN 
NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It illustrates and describes in detail the many repairs 
that have been executed by the Thermit Process of 
Welding during the past ten years. 

It will show you how Thermit has saved thousands 
of dollars welding rudder frames, rudder posts and 


many other heavy sections. 
steamers. It is as 
Wille for jhis new Book Aosdase noiseless as any steam 
engine, 


It is known as Pamphlet No. 3442. 


STEAM YACHTS 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 
432-436 Folsom Street, San Francisco 


103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, Enter- 
prise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rheclair, 
Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, 
Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred men- 
of-war and passenger steamers. 


SSS ete I 
_———————————— | 
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White Oak 


is a necessity if you desire that 
the frame of your boat shall be 
of substantial construction. Not 
only is it strong, but it bends 
readily as required. 


S 


MRLICH: 
HARRISON . 
co We can supply you any quantity 

in any size 


EHRLICH-HARRISON COMPANY 


R. R. Ave. and Connecticut Street, Seattle 


ENGINEERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


Packing, Gauge Glasses, Pipe-fittings, Paints, 
Waste, Tools, Condenser Tubes, Zinc Plates, Bab- 
bitt. Metals, Plymouth Cordage, Deck Supplies, 
Marine Hardware, Fishermen’s Supplies, Gasoline 
Engines and Accessories, 


Pacific Net and 
Twine Company 


PIER 2 AND PIER 6, SEATTLE 


PIER 2—PHONE MAIN 5372 
PIER 6—PHONE MAIN 792 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRave Marks 
DesiIcNns 
CopyricHts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable, Communica- 
tions strictly conndential. HANDBOOK on Patents 

sent free, Oldest agency for securing patents. 
Patents taken t rough Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. I. arecst clr. 


culation of any scientific journal, 8,%3 a 
year; four months, $L. Sold by all riewadealers 
|__| MUNN & Cp,et2rs0ma), New York 


———“— 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


my | A J MORSE & SON Ine, 
Diving Apparatus 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


221 High St. Boston, Mass 


It isn’t any trouble 


Google 


to mention the Pacific Marine Review, and you do usa great deal of good 


ALMY 


WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler, 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


W. W. petra | enolase Coast Agent, 66 West Marion 
Street, Seattle, Wa 


eRwmaueine R. L 


Send for New Catalogue, 


DURABLE WIRE ROPE GO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DURABLE ROPE FOR COAL FALLS, 
SLINGS, CARGO HOISTS, 
HATCH LIFTS 


Pacific Coast Agents: 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Seattle 


San Francisco Portland 


Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 
Propeller Wheel 


Best Wheel propeller made 
Established 1854 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 
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THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


patent“ CHERUB II,” SHIP LOG 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 


“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
Use Walker’s Patent ‘‘Trident’’ or ‘“‘Neptune”’ Ship-Log 


For Higher Speeds, 


To Be Obtained Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


CHESLEY TUG AND BARGE COMPANY ALASKA 


Via Pacific Coast Steamship Co. 


CROSBY TOW-BOAT COMPANY cis eee 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager June 18—July 2, 16, 30—Aug. 13 
- “ * ” 6 : ” 66 ” Ss. Ss. “Stat f Californi id 
TUGS: “Alice,” “Cornelia Cook,” “Harold C., Solp--t, ie 80 Ace: iL re 


“Winona,” “Katy,” “Tempest,” “Chema.” 
General Towing and Lightering with well-built on: ‘Bull articutaks: Dail on oe “Aaarsan 


lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity. : 
G. W. ANDREWS 


Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Phone: Elliott 3236 113 JAMES STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


Morison : Suspension : Boiler : Furnaces 
For Land and Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 
Unexcelled for Strength 
Also 


| Fox Corrugated Furnaces 


Manufactured by 


THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 23d St. Ferries. 


Leer Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


Hi Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
i: and Shackles to the Boat Builder 


C Seen: 


Shackle Fitted Shackle Fitted 
t to St 
a ee ute Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Nike. With- 


out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


Hooks can be y 
Atted to any block @ JAMES R. RAYMOND 
SNeatee to “any 8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 
C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 
PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 


Detached 


Hook Attached 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


(A Scenic trip 
the equal of any 
‘in America) 


and through 


DENVER AND SALT LAKE 


( Without additional expense ) 
over the 


0-WR.&N. 


OREGON SHORT LINE 
anp UNION PACIFIC 


The line of 

Steel Coaches 

Electric Block Signals 

Rock Ballasted, Dustless and 

Smooth-Running Roadbed 

Thoroughly Sanitary Coaches 
tandard Pullman and 
Tourist Sleeping Cars 

Heavy Steel Rails 

Splendid Dining Car Service 

Polite and Efficient Employees 


You pass through more large cities 
than by any other route 


Let us tell you of the many advantages 
of a trip over our line 

DistrictFreightand 

Passenger Office 

716 Second Ave. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Tel. Main 932 

J. H. O'NEILL 
Dist. Pass. Agt. 


F. R. HANLON 
Dist. Freight Agt. 


aoe 


Page Brothers 


SHIP, FREIGHT 


and 


COAL BROKERS 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Established 1883 SAN FRANCISCO 


SHIPPING AND 
LUMBER 


LUMBER STEAMERS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHARTER 


Wholesale Pine Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piles 


Lbr. Cap'ty 
Robert Dollar (5,365 tons). .4,750,000 ft. 
Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons). .3,750,000 ft. 
Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
M. 8. Dollar (4,216 tons)..3,250,000 ft. 
Stanley Dollar (1,838 tons)..1,500,000 ft. 
Melville Dollar (1,244 tons) .1,200,000 ft. 
Grace Dollar (809 tons)..... 1,100,000 ft. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 


160 California St. San Francisco, Cal. 


SEATTLE, WASH., OFFICE, 845 HENRY BLDG; 
pea) Office, China American Lumber Co.; Shanghai 


ce, 13 Nanking Road, Hankow Standard Lumber Co.; 
Hongkong, 7 Hotel Mansions. 


OCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP. 


i 


A merican & 
Australian 
Line 


nono. reece 


19 DAYS 
to AUSTRALIA 


Via Honolulu and Samoa 
Splendid 10.000-ton Steamers (classed by Lloyds 100-A1) 
SIERRA, SONOMA and VENTURA 0 
Pp 
$110 HONOLULU ZOLNO TRE SYDNEY $30 
Honolulu sailings every two > 


Sydney via 
Honolulu ever 


vy twe nty -eigh Book now. 


Send for 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP. CO. 


673 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


You will help us if you mention the Pacific Marine Review to our advertisers 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


To New York 
By Rail and Ocean 


A DELIGHTFUL WAY TO GO 


Rail to New Orleans— 


SUNSET EXPRESS—From San Francisco, Third Street Station, 
4 P. M. daily, via Coast Line, through southern California, Arizona, 
Texas and Louisiana to New Orleans. Electric lighted. Observa- 
tion—Library—Clubroom Car Pullman sleepers, Reclining Chair 
Cars, Dining Car. All classes of tickets. 


Steamer to New YorkK— 
Five delightful days, New Orleans to New York, on Gulf and Ocean, 
by Southern Pacific’s commodious 10,600-ton steamers. Excellent 
Service throughout. Promenade decks. Staterooms single or en 
suite, with parlor and bath. 
Rates same as All-Rail, but include Berth and Meals on Steamer. 


ae cUaee a are ROUND Tri ROUND Tne 
$77.75 $65.75 $145.50 $108.50 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Exposition Line—1915 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Building Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Phone Kearny 180 32 Powell Street Phone Sutter 980 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 : 

Sixteenth St. Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First St. Station Phone Oakland 7960 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Go. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter Dated 1839) 


DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
your pump efficiency, and at the 
Same time decrease cost for up- 
Keep? 


IDEAL ARMORED 


PUMP VALVES 


Will give you service that cannot be obtained 
from rubber or composition valves. 


TOTAL GROSS TONNAGE OF PARENT AND 
ASSOCIATED LINES, 1,495,242 


Positively Slippage Regular four-weekly sailings by first-class Passenger 
“educed to and Freight steamers from PORTLAND, TACOMA, 


cannot 
depress 
between 
bridges. 


SEATTLE and VANCOUVER, B. G,, to JAPAN, 
CHINA, MANILA. STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, CEY- 
LON and EUROPE. 

Fast Passenger and Freight Services from EDVRO- 
PEAN and ATLANTIC COAST Points to BRAZIL, 
ARGENTINE, CHILE, PERU, CENTRAL AMERICA, 
WEST INDIES, BERMUDA, SOUTH AMERICA and 
PANAMA CANAL. 

Popular cruises to NORWEGIAN FJORDS and the 
MEDITERRANEAN, by superb Ocean Cruising Liner 


minimum 
by 
perfect 
seating. 


Unaffected 
by Hquids 
that 


Nearest 
perfect 
of any 


quickly 
destroy valve ‘*ARCADIAN,’’ 14,000 tons register. 
other made. Freight and Passenger Bookings by Royal Mail 


Steam Packet Co., and associated Lines to 
all parts of the world 


For All Information Apply to 


FRANK WATERHOUSE & COMPANY, Inc, 


SEATTLE PORTLAND TACOMA 
VANCOUVER CHICAGO 


Valves, 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 
192-198 Chicago St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


a" 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE 


Regular Fast Freight Service Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 
Hawalian Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec National 


Railway. 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


“AMERICAN’’—8,000 tons. 
“CALIFORNIAN''—8,000 tons. 
“DAKOTAN’'—10,000 tons. 
“HAWAIIAN'—8,000 tons. 
“KANSAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“KENTUCKIAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“MINNESOTIAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“OREGONIAN”—8,000 tons. 
“TEXAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

S. “PENNSYLVANIAN’'—10,000 tons. 

Ss. “PANAMAN”—10,000_ tons. 

. “WASHINGTONIAN”’—10,000 tons. 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland 


“ALASKAN"”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “ARIZONAN’'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “COLUMBIAN’'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MEXICAN"”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MISSOURIAN''—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“VIRGINIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “ISTHMIAN’’-—6,000 tons. 
“NEBRASKAN”’—6,000 tons, twin screw. 

. “NEVADAN’’—-6,000 tons, twin screw. 
“GEORGIAN'’—10,000 tons. 
“HONOLULAN’’—8,000 tons. 

. “MONTANAN’’—10,000 tons. 

, “IOWAN’’—10,000 tons. 
. S. “OHIOAN”’—10,000 tons. 


With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 

Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents. Honolulu. T. H. 
ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 
SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia 


“TEHUANTE PEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 


the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. 


Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 


the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses: electric cranes; experienced 


labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


(NEW YORK 


UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 


| EUROPEAN PORTS 
PUERTO MEXICO FOR {NEW ORLEANS 
(Atlantle Terminus) TEXAS CITY 
eens 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. 


. 


(PACIFIC PORTS OF 
| UNITED STATES 
CANADA 

MEXICO 

CENTRAL AMERICA 
SOUTH AMERICA 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


For maps, folders, sail- 


SALINA CRUZ FOR 


(Pacific Terminus) 


ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S. S. Company, or to 


C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


P. O. Box 620. 


Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship 
Company, Ltd. 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 


Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” 
“Fingal” and “Clansman” 


OFFICE: 
530 SEYMOUR STREET 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager 


You will help us if you mention the Pacific Marine Review to our advertisers 
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Union Steamship Company of B.C, Ue 
Boscowitz Steamship Company, Utd. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver 
to All Northern British Columbla Ports. 
STEAMERS ‘0 
CAMOSUN COWICHAN COMOX VA 
CHELOHSIN 


1°) 
CASSIAR VENTURE 
CAPILANO 
COQUITLAM 
OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— 
GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE. on 
S. S. “Camosun” every Wednesday at 11 p._™ 


(from Victoria) Tuesday midnight) for Alert ee 
Sointula, *Suquash, Port Hardy, Shushartle 4 
As Cove, ‘*Smith’s Inlet. Rivers Inlet, Namu 
cean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsquit. 

Every Saturday at 9 p.m. for Campbell ae 
Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, China Hat, Swans 
Bay, Warke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Claar 
Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, AY 
RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANBY BAY. 

*} special arrangement only. ¢ Car- 
STEAMERS leave Company's Wharf (foot © 
rall Street), Vancouver. 

Phone, Seymour 306 to 
For freight and general Information apply 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 
Vancouver 
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SPEED 
SAFETY 


\e SERVICE 
ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
operates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 
folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 
territory. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Europe. 
without change. 


JAPAN AND CHINA 


Royal Mail “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” leave 
Vancouver every three weeks for Yokohama, Hong- 


kong and intermediate points. 

Intermediate S. S. “MONTEAGLE,” 
leaving Vancouver for Hongkong October Ist, 1913, 
and at intervals of about eleven weeks, calling at 
Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki and Shanghai. 


service 


eee 
For descriptive matter and 
detailed information regarding 
services, call upon or write to 
any Canadian Pacific Agent. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal and Boston without change. 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, the middle west and south. 

SS. “PRINCESS MAY” LEAVES VANCOUVER, B. C., ON AUGUST 9TH, 1913, AND 
AT REGULAR FORTNIGHTLY INTERVALS FOR SKAGWAY AND WAY POINTS 


H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


Express Steamers 
From PORTLAND to 


SAN FRANCISCO and LOS ANGELES 


WITHOUT CHANGE 


BEAVER 
ROSE CITY 


THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND 5. 5. CO. 


A. OTTINGER, General Agent 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL.—722 Market Street, Phone: 


Sutter 2344. 
PORTLAND, ORE.—132 Third Street. 
Main 402; Automatic, A 1402. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—517 S. Spring Street (Alexandria 
Hotel). Phonés: Sunset, Main 1904; Home, A 3751. 


Phones: Pacific, 


J. H. O’NEILL, Agent 


716 Second Avenue SEATTLE, WASH. 


Seattle to St. Paul 


CANADIAN-AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL 
MAIL LINE 
Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
Steamships “MAKURA,” “MARAMA” and “NI- 
AGARA,” fast, splendid and handsomely equipped. 
Steamships call at Victoria, B. C., in both direc- 


tions. 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” 


MITSUI & COMPANY 


THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 
1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 


Telephone: Kearny 2414 


34 Lime Street, E. C. 
New York Branch 445 Broome Street 
Portland Branch 


CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 
FOR COALS road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 


335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


G- | /OSAKA SHOSEN 
AMERICAN] | KAISHA 


(The Osaka Mercantile S. S. Co., Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884, FLEET, 117 VESSELS 
TO THE LAND OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN 
Iceland, Spitzbergen, North Cape, - 


Norway, Scotland, 
— . Orkney and Faroe Islands 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting 
with Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Ry. Co. 
at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six new steamers, 
each 12,000 tons displacement, 15 knots speed. 


S. S. “Seattle Maru”..... August 19th, 1913 


a : S. S. “Mexico Maru”....... Sept. 2nd, 1913 

:.:: Sailing. from Hamburg during June, July and pn es 
August by S. S. Victoria Luise, Furst S. S. “Chicago Maru”...... Sept. 16th, 1913 
Bismarck and Meteor S. S. “Canada Maru”....... Sept. 30th, 1913 


Duration 13 to 24 Days. $56.25 Up 


HAMBURG- 
AMERICAN LINE 


160 Powell Street, San Francisco 


To regular ports of call in Orient, including 
Manila. Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea and 
East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean ports 
and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting 


steamers from Japan. 
FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 


W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


DODWELL & COMPANY, Ltd. | 


General Steamship Agents General Forwarding Agents 
Import and Export Merchants Customs Brokers 


New York Boston Philadeiphia Pittsburgh 
Chicago St. Louls 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LTD. 


BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Freight Service Between PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA ame 
SEATTLE PORTLAND SAN FRANCISCO VICTORIA VANCOUVER 
Pier 8 Concord Bidg. Merchants Exchange 


Board of Trade Fairfield Block 
TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 
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Effective March 26th, 1913 


“Ss. S. 
PRINCE 
RUPERT” 


Leave Seattle, Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for Vic- Sunday for Victoria, 
toria, Vancouver, Vancouver, Prince Ru- 
Prince Rupert, Granby pert, Stewart and Mas- 
Bay and Queen Char- sett. B. C. 

lotte Islands. ALTERNATE 


“PRINCE JOHN” and “PRINCE ALBERT” 
Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. m. 
and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. for 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS §and_ local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 

Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wednesday 
and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazelton, B. C. 
(181 miles). Returning, leave New Hazelton Sun- 
day and Thursday at 9:45 a. m., arriving Prince 


MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


Passenger and Freight Service, San Francisco to 
Hawaiian Islands 


S. S. HONOLULAN, August 5th; *S. S. ENTER- 
PRISE, August 9th; S. S. LURLINE, August 19th; 
S. S. WILHELMINA, August 27th. 
Freight Service, Puget Sound to 
Hawaiian Islands 
*S. S. HYADES, August 16th. 


* Freight, cold storage and mail; no 
passengers carried on 8S. S. ENTER- 
PRISE, S. S. HYADES. 

Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, Hilo; 
LURLINE, Honolulu, Kahului; HONOLULAN, 
Honolulu, Kahului; ENTERPRISE, Hilo direct; 
HYADES, HILONIAN, Honolulu, Kahului, Port 


Rupert at 5:00 p, m. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Double Track Route) 

Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 
ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars. 

J. H. GOODIER, C. P.& T. A. J. H. BURGIS, Gen. Agt. 

Phone Main 5709 Passenger Dept. 

City Office, First Ave. and’ Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


———— 
(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


; Fleet 
HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN sient veer 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Allen, Kaanapali and Hilo. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 
Tel. M. 3677 


Tonnage 350,000 
Tons 


ts and Shanghai, with direct con- 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan por 
First-class passenger steamers 


nection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. 
with.all modern conveniences, including wireless. 


. “Sado Maru”....... to sail on Aug. 12th S. S. “Sanuki Maru”. ae .to sail on Sept. 9th 
_ “Yokohama Maru”..to sail on Aug. 26th —S. S. “Shidzuoka Maru”. .to sail on Sept. 23rd 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


nm 
nn 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


> : ...Fortnightl Kobe-North China Line.......-.++++++ eee Weekly 
ere ah £ Sie Ni tN Tovar ee aeciae Yokohama-North China Line..... . tiie a ee 
Bombay: ‘Line?  geieass io cleraalest Oe wees Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line ... see neees - Ev a Sf sa rae 
Y okohama-Shanghai LINeY casocyseacae Semi-Weekly Hakodate-Korsakoff Line....Five aes a ' M ae 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line......-- Four Weekly Kobe-Calcutta pane pre ee, pies 4 ne th 
KabesVindivostoclee Ibines oxen seuss Three Weekly Kobe-Keelung Line ....--+++++++++> Twice a Mon 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Northern 
Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, Colman Building, Seattle 
ys SENSES SES ISDN ie 
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CO i rs 


Moore & Scott’s 
IMPROVED 


High Pressure 
Oil Fuel System 


(Patents Pending) 


Steam Deck Capstans, Steam Anchor Windlasses, 
Pilot House Steam Steering Gears (Single and 
Double Hand Wheel), Hoisting Engines, Stationary 
Engines and Engines for Direct Attachment. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAKE 
ENGINE 
U0. 


Grand Haven 
Mich. 


The Cheapest, Simplest and Only Way 
to Burn Liquid Oil under Marine Boilers 


No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary. 
Absolutely Noiseless, Results Guaranteed. 
We will defend at our expense any suit at law 


‘ : - F inst 
which may be instituted for infringement agaims 
use of our High Pressure Oil System. 


MOORE @ SCOTT IRON WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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WOOLSEY’S COPPER PAINTS 


And Marine Paint Specialties Are the World’s Standards 


Woolsey’s Best 
Spar Varnish 


Color, Brown 


Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 


Yacht Copper 


e 
Pai 
nts Light Sea Green 
Special Red—Special Green (Trade Mark) Copper Bronze Bottom Paint 
For use on Wood bottomed IRON AND STEEL BOTTOM PAINT ——— 
H 1st coat—Anti-Corrosive 
boats in salt or fresh water and coatecAntl-Foullng Yacht White 
Anti-Fouling 5 * Second coat manufactured in two 
Anti-Fouling—Worm- Proof colors -either Red or Bright Green Flat Finish—Gloss Finish 
as desired. 
Se Extensively used. Thoroughly 
— a a oe a ee ——~4 satisfactory. = a an — = << a 
nacre Black : Adamant Deck Paint Gloss Engine Paint Bottom Seam Compound, 
bell ne Mixed Paint Barge and Lighter Paint (Heat Resisting) Worm-proof and 
ubber Seam Paint Canoe Enamel Elastic Seam Compound Water- proof 


EXTERIOR MARINE WHITE. ENAMEL 


SEND FOR OUR NEW MARINE BOOKLET—contains desirable information and color shades 
(Established 1853) 


—— 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 


Buoys 


Burn 


ANITOWOC MARINE nie 


“The Kind That Don't Wear Out” 


Continuously 


FROM 80 TO 355 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Illumination, Economical and 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 
Reliable in Operation. 


Boilers Designed and Constructed Ged Spe ; 
a a ees Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian 
0 ATee ipa . Ste and United States Light House Departments for 
s Meet Government Re quirements Channel and Harbor Lighting; over 220 gas buoys 
ox : ee and gas beacons in service. 


SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 

2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Pacific Coast Agent, ; 

H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Building, 

San Francisco, Cal. 


NANITOWOG BOILER WORKS Co. 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
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THREE REASONS WHY 
“PALMETTO” 


Qutlasts all other packings 
in Service and Efficiency 
under high pressure super- 
heated steam. 


PACKING ECONOMY 


should not be based on 


TENSILE STRENGTH 


A single strand of “Palmetto” 


first cost, but how long it 


lasts in service. 


has high tensile 


strength, because 


eacerne 


only first quality, 


expensive stock is used. 


Send for 
Free Working 
Sample. 


SINGLE STRAND 
LUBRICATION 


“Palmetto” is kept 
soft and pliable by a 
process, of forcing (not dip- 

ping) graphite grease lu- 

brieant into each 
single strand. 


STRUCTURAL STRENGTH 


By braiding layer upon 
layer, construction multi- 
plies indefinitely the great 
tensile strength of each 
single strand. 


GREENE, 
TWEED 
& CO. 


Scle Manufacturers 
109 DUANE ST., 
NEW YORK 


For sale by 
Lewis, Anderson, 
Foard & Co. 


Tacoma Seattle 


We Design and Build 


SHIPS 


and any kind of floating equipment 
to suit your needs. 


SHIP 
REPAIRS 


Our complete facilities include 4 


‘ROBERT DOLLAR” undergoing repairs on new floating Dry Dock 3,00-ton and a 


12,000-Ton Floating Dry Dock 


We - ine 
Sateen ie a ereeaaek equipped machine shop and foundry. We manufacture Stationary and Marin 
il-burning Installations under natural, forced or induced draft for any kind of “boiler. 


( 
Jur experts will be glad to consult with you at any time and give you estimates free of charge 
Write or call on 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO. 


SEATTLE, U. S. 


A. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., SEPTEMBER, 1913 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter Dated 1839) 


TOTAL GROSS TONNAGE OF PARENT 
AND ASSOCIATED LINES, 1,650,000 


Regular four-weekly sailings by first-class Passenger and Freight steamers from PORTLAND, TACO- 
MA, SEATTLE and VANCOUVER, B. C., to JAPAN, CHINA, MANILA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 
CEYLON and EUROPE. 

Fast Passenger and Freight Services from EUROPEAN and ATLANTIC COAST Points to BRAZIL, 
ARGENTINE, CHILE, PERU, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, BERMUDA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
and PANAMA CANAL. 

Popular cfuises to NORWEGIAN FJORDS, the MEDITERRANEAN and BERMUDA, by superb 
Ocean Cruising Liners “ARCADIAN” and “CARIBBEAN.” 

Freight and Passenger Bookings by Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and Associated Lines, to. All Parts of the World. 


For All Information Apply to 
FRANK WATERHOUSE @ CO., Inc., SANDERSON 2 SON, 
SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND, 22 STATE STREET, 
VANCOUVER AND CHICAGO NEW YORK 
FOR PASSAGE: FOR FREIGHT: 
T. COOK @ SON, COMYN MACKALL @ CO., 
69 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 310 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


GENERAL AGENT 


THAMES @ MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SWITZERLAND MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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FOR MARINE SERVICE USE 


s¢ GOODRICH. #% 
HOSE AND PACKING 


MARINE DECK HOSE SHEET PACKING 


SAND SUCKER HOSE SUPERHEAT PACKING 

DREDGE SUCTION HOSE GASKETS—ALL GRADES AND SHAPES 
STEAM HOSE DUCK PACKING—PUMP, PISTON | 
WATER HOSE AND VALVE ROD 

FIRE HOSE ALSO—DREDGING SLEEVES AND 
HOSE COUPLING RUBBER FLOOR COVERING 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES: 
Seattle, 113-15 King Street San Francisco, 341 -347 Market Street Los Angeles, 406 West Pico Street 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, SHIPPING AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 


AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 


The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 
Importers of : 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, el. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


= MARINE SPECIALTIES 


, VALVES PACKING PIPE WORK 
MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM | 


~~ Office & Store: 318-320 1st Ave. So. E. |. Garrett, Pres. 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. T. S. Garrett, Sec. 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


NELSON Z. GRAVES 


Built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


Baltimore, Md. 1911 
BUILDERS OF ‘ 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Day Phone Main 1250 Night Phone Ken. 1291 


THE OLSON-HLOPF WELDING AND CUTTING CO., Inc. 
EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 


Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers. 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


84 Bell Street BOILER~- REPAIRS Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RAINI ER B E E R to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 
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A few EXAMPLES of bd 7 
the justly celebrated 
8-Day, HIGH - GRADE 


Beautiful Cases—Finished 
Bronze—Old Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular 


Hour and Half Hour, 
Suitable for finest Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 1 Tambour—Style 2 
Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., to select 
from. Also many fine Models of Mahogany 


Cases. 
Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. 
a i eh EI A EE, 


Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion. Prices from 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


The “Ship's Bell’’ Clocks are especially desirable for 
use in fine Residences, Clubs, etc. Put up in 
attractive cases for use on mantels, etc. 


* IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 


Mahogany base Clock Yacht-Wheel “Ship's Bell’ Clock 

The Small “Ship's Bell’’ Clock in The Large Bell Outside se Pe : nod- 
Cabin or Pilot House % Operated by the BS ike Also a great variety of m 

es Small Clock % els in round and other cases, 


————— | for use on YACHTS, etc., ete. 


Equip Your Yacht or Make a Pres- “Special”? Auto Clock 
ent to Your Yachting Friend or Club 
a ee Also a large variety of other 
THE CHELSEA AUTOMATIC SHIP'S (OO) BELL outFitT attractive models, esto 
The Ship's Rell Clock in the Cabin Rings the 1 tre. Shier as , practically every re 
Mitractive, Useful and Decidedly Nautical Also. Sultete, eh aj Ptents for use on dashboards, ir 
and Seashore Estates also for use on MOTOR BOATS: 


a 
YOU want the BEST? Ask your Dealer for the “ . ac} 
x > ete e “CHELSEA” Clock—B the World. * 
Ee SALE BY LARGEST HIGH-CLASS RETAIL JEWELER Couren AND. DEAL- 
in NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, YACHTING SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St, BOSTON, U. S. A. 
MORGAN & ALLEN €O., 150 Post St. San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Goast and Colorado 
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CORROSION PREVENTED 


“BITUMASTIC” ENAMEL 


Can be seen in perfect condition after 22 years’ service 


“BITUMASTIC” ENAMEL has been applied to over 15,000 vessels. Over seventy vessels have 


been coated by us for Pacific Coast owners. 


_ —_— 


Ask us about “BITUROS,” a new and specially prepared composition for fresh water tanks. 
TASTELESS, ODORLESS, PERMANENT 


—_—_ —— 


BOTH PREPARATIONS APPLIED HOT BY OUR OWN WORKMEN 


AMERICAN BITUMASTIC ENAMELS CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


HILL, HUBBELL & CO. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


FIFE BUILDING Phone Sutter 5040 


Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steam- 
ers where economy, weight, ac- 
cessibility, space and efficiency 
are of consideration sh oe 


H. 


Portland Fire Boat.. 
Rochelle 

Tacoma 

P: 

Duwamish Dredge .... 
Port of Seattle Ferry. 
S. S. Butte 


The U. S. Government adopted 
Ballin Boilers for the sea-going 
dredge “P. S. Michie” after its ex- 
perts had thoroughly investigated 
their construction and performances. 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 
Navigation Company. 

. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 
H. S.; Max. I. H. P., 1323. 

. S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 

. §. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. ; 

. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 

. S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ba‘lin Boilers—1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 

. S. TACOMA, 11200 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers; Max. I. H. P., 3565; speed, 20 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt in 


feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 
Portland, Ore. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. 
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CRAIG SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 
Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 


Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Marine Machine Work Especially Solicited 
ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 19-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


Submarine Armor 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
' and Diving Apparatus 


Admiralty Tugboat Co. 
Phone Main 732 

We Carry a Complete Stock of 208 Walker Bldg, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

DRESSES, HOSE and REPAIR SUN- 


Improved Bolt DRIES. All Orders Filled Day Re- 
elmet ceived. 


TUGS 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer, 
R. Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Tatoosh. 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


h 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper and 


Wyadda. nd 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House 4 
Stripe Around Hull, Black Funnels. 


A. SCHRADER’S @ SON, Inc. 


Agents: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.; H. T. 
Established 1844 r 


Hayden, Port Townsend, Wash.; W. Frank eae 
Tacoma, Wash.; Victoria & Vancouver Stevedoring Co., 
32 Rose Street, New York Victoriv and Vancouver, B. C.: Gracie, Beazley & 


a 
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Liverpool, England; Dawson Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
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Scotch and Firebox 


Marine Boilers 
For TUGS and STEAMERS 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR 
RIVER STEAMERS, STATIONARY 


BOILERS FOR MODERN 
POWER PLANTS. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS 
Ferrysburg, Michigan 


COMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 
SEATTLE 


J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 
Established 1887 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 


MARINE ELECTRICAL 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Naval and Merchant Vessels 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


QUINCY - -  -  - MASS. 


Manufacturers and Repairers of All Kinds of 
Boilers and Every Kind of Sheet and Iron Work. 


53-81 LANDER ST., East Waterway 
Phone: Main 1127 


POLSON IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


STEEL SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS AND BOILERMAKERS 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steam ship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


oeenv nee reunereauermess————1 1’ 


¢ were baletialeh Dalesinds.dhe---=2-1>-belebed, [Lbehehehbehelel deehebeheairs. Jebebebebe 1 idaho u 


arr 


Ss. S. “SHINYO MARU” 
22,000 TONS 


Ss. S. “CHIYO MARU” 


TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE 


Ss. S. “TENYO MARU” 
21 KNOTS 


To Japan, China and the Philippines. 


Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


These vessels present the farthest advance in the science of shipbuilding, being equipped with every 
modern device for the safety, convenience, comfort and entertainment of passengers, including Wireless 
Telegraph, Automatic Safety Devices, Electric Lights in every berth, Electric Fans in every stateroom, 


Porcelain Bathtubs, Steam Laundry, Nursery and Playground for Children, Open-Air Gymnasium, Moving 
Picture Shows, Swimming Tanks, Orchestral Concerts. 


PERFECT SERVICE—U NEQUALLED CUISINE 


(Intermediate Service at Reduced Rates) 
“NIPPON MARU” “HONGKONG MARU” 


11,000 Tons. Twin Screws. 


Seventeen Knots. 


S. S. “Chiyo Maru” ....... Thursday, Sept. 11, 1913 S. S. “Hongkong Maru,” Intermediate Service, sa- 

S. S. “Nippon Maru,” Intermediate Service, saloon loon accommodations at reduced rates......--+: 
accommodations at reduced rates............... : cose iaia 
See nen ween Tuesday, Sept. 30, 1913 Diets tess eeeeeeeeeeeees+s. Friday, Oct. 24, 

S. S. “Tenyo Maru,” via Manila direct 


BS SLOTS S. S. “Shinyo Maru,” via Manila direct 
a hiphavesi ee aa. 8 Rilo HUARD TERESA Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1913 


Peiicestn tee oh al A Meee ety? Thursday, Oct. 30, 1913 


For Rates of Passage, Sailing Dates, Etc., Apply to 
WM. H. AVERY, 


Assistant General Manager 


W. H. MAGEE, 


General Passenger Agent 
Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE “ERSKINE M. PHELPS,” WHICH HAS BEEN CONVERTED INTO AN OIL-CARRYING BARQUE. DESCRIPTION 
OF THIS VESSEL APPEARS ON PAGE 10. 


Original from 
Digitized by Yrig 
ie Goc gle NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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THE “ERSKINE M. PHELPS” 


The four-mast barque “Erskine M. Phelps” was built 
in 1898 at Bath, Maine, by A. Sewall & Company. For 
many years she was successfully operated in the ocean- 
carrying trade and achieved by her fine average perform- 


ances the reputation of being an able carrier and a fast 
vessel. 


Early in 1913, she was purchased by the Union Oil 
Company for conversion into a tow barge. It was orig- 
inally intended to send down the yards, topmasts and 
topgallant masts and use this splendid vessel as a barge. 
After carefully constdering the matter, it was decided, 
in view of her good average as a sailer, to keep her with 
her old rig and convert her into an oil-carrying barque 
in the run from Port San Luis, the loading station for 
the Union Oil Co.’s ships, to the Sandwich Islands, in 
the hope that she would be able to make about ten 
round trips per year under her own sail, and thus relieve 
one of the large steamers delivering oil to the Islands. 

The “Erskine M. Phelps” is a four-mast skysail yard 
barque, of about 3000 tons gross register, 312’ 0” long, 
45’ 0” breadth of beam, and 28 0” molded depth. Her 
masts are very lofty and her yards very long. Contrary 
to the usual conditions prevailing on sailing vessels, her 
stability, light, was sufficient to allow of her being 
handled in port without ballast. This feature caused 
some uneasiness as to her stability when carrying an 
oil cargo, as it was thought she would be too stiff and 
therefore severe on her rigging. To allay all fears on 
this subject, she was heeled before work was begun 
on converting her into an oil-carrying barque. The 
continuous expansion trunks were made very wide, so 
as to leave a great free surface on the oil cargo to 
ease the rolling of the vessel. 

Plans and specifications were drawn up in the Marine 
Department of the Union Oil Company for the conver- 
sion of the “Erskine M. Phelps,’ and the contract was 
given to the Union Iron Works Company, the lowest 
bidder, on March 1, 1913. The Union Iron Works con- 
tracted to complete the work of conversion by July 9th. 
The work was carried out with the greatest speed com- 
patible with good workmanship, and completed twenty 
working days ahead of the agreed and stipulated date of 
delivery. The contractors secured a bonus of $2000 
on account of the early delivery of the vessel. 

The rig and general arrangement of the “Erskine M. 
Phelps” were not disturbed, except in so far as was 
necessary in connection with the tanking of the ship. 
Seven steel athwartships oil-tight bulkheads and one 
longitudinal bulkhead, at center line, were fitted, divid- 
ing her hold into six double tanks. An expansion trunk 
was fitted in the ’tween decks, with oil-tight trunks ex- 
tending up through the main deck from each tank. The 
frames were cut and bracketed at the lower deck. The 
scantlings were kept up to the highest standard of the 
American Bureau of Shipping. The riveting and plating 
of the oil-tight bulkheads, expansion trunk, deck, etc., 
were most skilfully and conscientiously done, so that 
very few leaks developed under the hydrostatic tests of 
the bulkheads, which were very severe. The tank work 
was a great credit to the firm and workmen who exe- 
cuted it. The total capacity of the tanks, as completed, 
was 28,500 barrels. 

The pumping and machinery outfit is very complete 
and ample in every way for a vessel of this type in the 
oil trade. Two single furnace Scotch boilers, 8’ 6” in 
diameter, and 10’ 6” long, were installed in the ’tween 
decks, immediately forward of the break of the poop. 
The old donkey boiler of the ship was overhauled and 
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connected to the steam lines throughout the ship. A 
condenser, with combined air and circulating pump un- 
der was fitted in the boiler-room. The boilers were 
fitted to burn oil with the “Dahl” System, as success- 
fully developed by the Union Iron Works Co. The oil 
fuel burning system was also installed for the donkey 
boiler. The main cargo pump is a Worthington Du- 
plex Outside Packed Piston Pump, 14” x 18”x 20”, draw- 
ing from a ten-inch suction line, with connections to 
each tank and to the forehold. This pump was placed 
in the after hold with thé bilge pump. The discharge 
line was an eight-inch pipe with reducers for connecting 
six-inch hose. To keep the deck clear for working ship, 
the discharge line was run fore and aft through the 
tanks, with risers forward, amidships, and aft. 

The oil fuel for ship’s use is carried in a large rec- 
tangular tank, built into the square of the main hatch 
and standing about six feet above the main deck. This 
tank holds 210 barrels. The fuel consumption, with the 
system of oil burning adopted, was found upon trial to 
be very low. The whole system of fuel piping, pumping 
and spraying was found to work very steadily and eco- 
nomically. 

Owing to conditions at her loading and discharging 
ports, it was necessary to add to the mooring facilities 
on the “Erskine M. Phelps,” and nine large, heavy 
fourteen-inch bollards were securely bolted to her decks. 

In addition to the accommodation that had been always 
on the ship for her crew, a large house was built over 
one of the old cargo hatches and fitted up to serve the 
double purpose of messroom and smoking-room for the 
seamen. The galley was overhauled and a new and 
larger range put in. The midships house was refitted 
for the accommodation of the engineers and petty ofi- 
cers, and the deck officers were berthed aft, in the poop. 

One of the spare rooms in the poop was fitted out as 
a “wireless? room and the Marconi System installed. 
The aerial was led from the main mast past the mizzen 
to the jigger and thence down the back stays to the 
wireless room. The installation has been in continuous 
use since the “Erskine M. Phelps” went into commis- 
sion, and has given no trouble. 

All the sails were overhauled and renewed, as neces- 
sary, by Messrs, Haviside, Withers & Davis of San 
Francisco. The rigging was renewed, as necessary, and 
all the gear put in first-class order. The anchors. chains 
and windlass were overhauled and put in first-class 
shape. All the pumping machinery in use in the orlg- 
inal ship was gone over and, when necessary, renewed. 
The old ship's pumps, at the main mast, were discarded. 
The old fresh-water tanks were moved aft and re 
installed near the boilers. 

The “Erskine M. Phelps” was thoroughly tried out 
at sea, under tow, making three trips to Oleum. the 
Union Oil Company’s refinery on San Francisco Bay: 
with full cargo of oil from Port San Luis. As every: 
thing worked well and the vessel’s behavior at sea was 
satisfactory, she was sent, under her own sail, to Hono- 
lulu, where she arrived in fourteen days and delivered 
about 28.500 barrels of oil and is now on her voyase 
home, in ballast. It is not possible at this time to SaY 
what her average time will be for a round trip, but her 
first voyage, under adverse conditions, has been very 
Satisfactory for the trip out loaded, and it is hoped that 
she will make at least ten voyages per year and prove 
that a sailing vessel may still be profitable on this route. 
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GATUN LOCKS OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


At the present time there is no indication that any 
American ships operating in the foreign trade will pass 
through these locks, either now or in the dim future. 

Why? 

Because the few American ships remaining in the for- 

e'gn trade were barred from the use of the Canal be- 
cause a railroad in the United States owned part of their 
stock. 
Why have these particular ships been discriminated 
against? Surely it could not be on the ground that they 
might create an unfair competition between privately 
owned ships, for it was proposed that these ships be 
put under the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This, however, was rejected, for the rea- 
son that the Interstate Commerce Commission did not 
have time to attend to such matters. Was it not pos- 
sible that some other experts could have been employed 
to give this subject attention? The Government could 
then have had these ships for commercial purposes in 
time of peace and for most useful adjuncts to their naval 
necessities in time of war. 

Further, the passage of the celebrated Canal Bill not 
only deprived American ships in the foreign trade from - 
going through the Canal, but prevented the building of 
new ships with American material and by American 
workmen, and also was a direct slap at our most sacred 
treaty obligations, that the President of the United 
States should have the right, at any time, to prohibit 
eny railroad owned or controlled ships passing through 
the Canal, provided such ship or ships were-being oper- 
ated in a manner detrimental to public policy. 

Could anything be more sweeping than this to prevent 
unjust and unfair competition? 

As a matter of fact, does any citizen of the United 
States, or any member of Congress, know of any rail- 
road company that had any desire to build ships and 
operate them through the Canal in competition with 
itself? If so, this paper would like to know the name 
of that railroad. After a long investigation it has failed 
to discover any such contemplated action on the part 


of any American railroad, either transcontinental or 


otherwise. 

Mr. American Citizen, do you realize that your foreign 
commerce for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1912, totaled 
in value $3,857,587,344, of which $3,431,470,423 was carried 
by sea and of which American vessels carried less than 
10 per cent.—imports and exports of a value of but 
$323,451,565—leaving to foreign vessels the carrying of 
over 90 per cent., of a value of $3,109,018,858, and that 
your Government has expended for the building of this 
Canal some 450 million good American dollars? 


For what purpose? 

That the charity of this splendid nation to foreign 
steamship interests may go on, increase and multiply, 
and that all good American citizens can sit down with 
the calm belief that never for them will charity begin 
at home. 


Senor Carlos F. DeBerna, general agent on the Pacific 
Coast for the Peruvian Steamship and Floating Dock 
Company of Callao, Peru, visited Victoria, B. C., last 
month to make inquiries as to the feasibility of a pro- 
posed new line of steamships. He believes that the 
coast trade could be developed to a much greater extent 
than at present and says that there are markets for 
many British Columbia and other Pacific Coast products 
in the cities of South America. 
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BOLINDERS’ 
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Mh ieee he Tt . 


" just completed at Philadelphia for the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, is now on her 


vo 
yage to the Pacific Coast, being one of the last steamers that will make the long trip around South America before the com- 


Pletion of the Panama Canal. 


fi 
rst trip in this service, under command of the well-known and greatly 


This vessel is to ply between San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle, making her 


liked Captain N. E. Cousins, sometime before 


metaeee ee Pg: detailed description of this vessel appeared in our June issue. 
sh the S. S. “Congress” and her commander every success and Know that this new addition to the Pacific Coast 


St ’ 
eamship Company’s fleet will be most popular with the traveling public. 


ONE HUNDRED NEW OIL TANK STEAMERS SAID TO BE ORDERED 


mae agi 2 of the Panama Canal, says Mr. 
a se eee oF Pouch & Co., New York, specialists 
ibe s es who is regarded as an authority on de- 
= Cohia e in the oil fields, the Standard Oil Company 
Hae eee one undoubtedly broaden its markets, but it 
ae Sagere iS meet considerable competition. It has 
mnie. so ag several years’ advantage over new 
Seihene hy a it now has a valuable supply of oil 
eee a out 20,000,000 barrels, which is the largest 
€ accumulation next to the Prairie Oil Company’s 

Stock in the United States. 
aaa Hoe for the extension of business in the foreign 
ce Ri ; 1e€ various American companies are very 
ob thee ikaceae tage is which also places in the hands 
panes A ates a weapon that the Dutch-Shell group 

The : on to overlook. 
eeu e demand for petroleum products that 
a year and a half ago has been worldwide 


Google 


and some predict that 1914 will be as profitable as 1913 
and 1912. The foreign shipping rates for oil carrying 
tank steamers reflect for example the activity in the 
export field. Furthermore, it is stated that one hundred 
new tank steamers have been ordered by various trans- 
portation companies for delivery in 1913 and 1914, some 
of which will, of course, be used in the Panama trade 
carrying some of the surplus California oil, as well as 
Mexican oil to European ports. 

When Mexico again becomes safe for the well drillers 
to return to the Tampico section great quantities of oil 
should be produced by several of the American as well 
as foreign companies who already have large investments 
there. The pressing need is for pipe line and transporta- 
tion accommodations to handle the present enormous 
production. All this construction work is practically 
held up until some change for the better comes in the 


government situation. 
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The above photograph shows the preliminary work in the construction of the ferryboat “Leschi,” which is 
to be operated by the Seattle Port Commission on Lake Washington, 

A detailed description of this vessel appeared in the August issue of the Pacific Marine Review. Shipping 
men of Seattle are particularly interested in the successful completion of the ‘“Leschi,” as she will be practically 
built twice before being launched on Lake Washington. 

The scene above shows the work done at the shipyards of J. F. Duthie & Company, Seattle, On August 
4 the last bolts were fixed in the framework and hull at the Duthie yards, and on August 6 the “Leschi” was 
taken to pieces and shipped to a point on Lake Washington, where all was in readiness to start the rebuilding. 

Already plans for an elaborate ceremony at the launching of the “Leschi” have been discussed, although the 
arrangements will not take definite shape for several weeks. 

Though the work has progressed very quickly, a delay of several weeks was met with in getting the first 
steel from the East. Even with this delay only two and oné-half months have elapsed since the contract was 
let by the Port Commission. The contract time for completion is January 5. 

The “Leschi,” which is to cost $85,000, is 169 feet long and 53 feet in beam over the guards. She will be 
equipped with Ballin watertube boilers and sternwheel inclined reversible type of engines of 750 horse-powety 
which will give her a speed of fourteen miles an hour. ; 


SHIP’S RUDDER WITH A DOORWAY. TOWING LAUNCH AND BARGES TO BE BUILT. 


The new Cunard liner “Aquitania,” which is about the We understand that Henry Peterson, who does 4 large 


same size as the “Imperator,” is provided with a novel part of the towing and lighterage business of San ee 
: j : cis ay p erg crs. Kruse & 
feature in her balanced rudder. This consists of a isco Bay, has placed an order with Messrs. sans F 
Banks, of Coos Bay, Ore., for the construction o! @ 
sie ; ° towing launch and four barges. The launch will be 
is of sufficient size to admit workmen at any time it equipped with a 100-h.p. gasoline engine, while the 


should become necessary to remove the pin which con- barges will be built to carry from 250 to 400 tons each. 


doorway leading to the interior of the rudder, which 


nects the rudder to the ship. According to the “Ship- The pore oF ies = = : Collector ae 
: an Francisco has a new 


: ohn ; Customs in J. O. Davis, who has succeeded F. 5: Strat- 
than the heaviest projectile made for modern artillery. ton. 


ping World,” this pin is four feet in length and is larger 
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TWO VESSELS BUILDING IN SCOTLAND FOR 
THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RY. COMPANY. 


Railway Company 


The Canadian Pacific has. con- 
tracted with the firm of Messrs. William Denny & 
of Dumbarton, the famous builders of fast 


Brothers, 
channel steamers, to build two vessels for service between 


Vancouver, Seattle and Victoria, covering the well known 
triangular route of this company. 

The vessels are to be built to the British corporation's 
highest class for awning deck steamers, with freeboard. 
They are to have cruiser sterns, and will be 395 feet in 
length over all, 54 feet in breadth, and 28 feet in depth to 
the awning deck. 

They will have five decks, viz., boat, 
awning, main and orlop, with deck house on the boat 
deck. The vessels will be fitted to burn oil fuel and will 
have double bottoms. 

There will be thirteen transverse bulkheads to 
main deck, and two longitudinal bulkheads at sides of 
boiler space, with four large oil tanks on each side. 
There will be two watertight bulkheads from the main 
to the awning decks, and the general design is such 
that if any two compartments are open to the sea when 
the ship is fully loaded, she will still remain afloat. 

The general arrangement will be similar to the “Prin- 

cess Charlotte,” and other coast steamers of the com- 
pany. All of the decks, with the exception of the boat 
deck, will be of continuous steel. There will be. six- 
teen seamless life boats and one working boat, and the 
general equipment will comply with Canadian regula- 
tions for carrying 2000 passengers in the coasting ser- 
Vice. 
; The public rooms will be finished in hardwood and 
furnished in a luxurious manner. Sleeping accommoda- 
tions will be provided for about 440 first-class passengers, 
with numerous cabins de luxe, bath rooms, etc. The 
smoking room will be on the boat deck and the veran- 
dah cafe will also be a feature. The dining room which 
will be on the main deck aft. will seat about 175 people. 
Arrangements will be made for tables of various sizes 
and Utley’s patent 21-inch semi-elliptical port lights will 
be adopted, 

The galleys and pantries will be fitted with all the 
latest appliances, ample provision being made for ven- 
tilation, 

A refrigerating plant will be installed sufficient to 
take care of the ship’s stores. 

Meche Tec be steered by Brown's telemotor steam 
SAeee g Pe the Bnoner being of the spade type and 
see ae ee Cee will consist of ten Bab- 
ee ition sahas ef Sy meranned for forced draught on 
iidide nd aie wig There will be three stoke 
Wirtcae ae ets a ee turbines of Parsons 
iS eats: the geeatest eagnomy WHI. canting Gi TE 
Tht el ste ea rae sybils tenning at 17 
Buide ate: ; e used for driving the ships. Im- 

els will be used on the go-astern turbines, and 


promenade, 


the 


the aggre 3 5 % 
R gate horsepower will be in th i 
of 13,500. I en e neighborhood 


47-49 West Street, New York 
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The speed guaranteed is twenty-two and_ one-half 


knots an hour. 
The vessels are to be delivered in the winter of 1914, 


and it is the company’s intention to place them in ser- 
vice in the spring of 1915. 


“MERCED” 


STEAMER 


“Merced” owned by Chas. R. McCor- 
mick & Company, who operate a fleet of combined 
lumber and passenger vessels between Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and North Pacific Coast ports, arrived at 
Los Angeles August 28 on her maiden trip southbound. 
The “Merced,” which was built at St. Helens, Ore., is 
the second of two $350,000 steamers built by Charles 
R. McCormick & Company this year. These vessels have 
a lumber-carrying capacity of 1,000,000 feet and pass- 


enger accommodations for sixty-five persons, 


The steamer 


SEATTLE YARD BUSY. 


The Seattle Construction and Drydock Company are 
building for the United States Government the dredge. 
“Col. P. S. Michie,” two submarine torpedo boats, a 
submarine tender, called the “Bushnell,” three steel sea- 
going tugboats and nine steel coal barges. 

They are also building one nine-car freight barge 
for the Great Northern Steamship Company, a palatial 
steam yacht for D. C. Jackling, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
which will be ready to take the water within several 
weeks and two submarine torpedo boats for the Chilean 


Government. 


The steam schooner “Wilmington,” owned by the Chas. 
Nelson Company of San Francisco, and which has just 
been completed at the yards of Kruse & Banks, North 
Bend, Oregon, differs from the former type of wood 
steam schooners in that the boilers are placed on the 
deck aft of the engines which does away with the long 
house and alley way and makes better stowage for carry- 
ing the deck load. The “Wilmington,” which is 210 feet 
over all, 42 feet beam and has a depth of 15 feet, will 
carry about one million feet of lumber. 

$ 
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MOTOR-BOAT “VAQUERO” NOW IN SERVICE. runs into a forty-eight-inch stack. A sixteen horse- 
: power Union hoist, connected by messenger chain to a 


Vail and Vickers, Providence pump break windlass, is located on fore- 
castle deck. This hoist is also used for handling cargo. 


The “Vaquero,” owned by Messrs. 
of Los Angeles, is built of Oregon pine, much after the 
style of a small steam schooner. Her length is 130 feet, When not in use in carrying cattle, this vessel is to 
with a molded depth of 12 feet; her draft is 10 feet 6 
inches, tonnage, 231 gross. 

Intended principally for carrying cattle, all arrange- 
ments on deck, as well as in forward hold, have been 
made with this purpose in view, and removable pens to 
hold about ten carloads of grown cattle are arranged on 
deck as well as in the hold. There are three ventilators 
leading to fore hold in which are also several large 
electric fans to supply plenty of fresh air. The main 
hatch is 8 feet by 14 feet, with the large dimension 
thwartship, so the cattle can go right from dock to hold. 

There are three water-tight steel bulkheads, one for- 
ward, and one on each end of engine-room, these bulk- 
heads comply with the United States inspection laws. 

The crew’s quarters are located as follows: Engineer's 
and mate’s rooms, on main deck, aft of engine-house; the 
forecastle is provided with eight berths; the captain’s 
room, dining-room, galley, as well as two state rooms 
for owners, are located on upper deck; a companion way 
aft leads to rooms in aft end of ship. MOTOR-BOAT “VAQUERO.” . 

Her main engine consists of a 250 horse-power, fours — 
cylinder Union of the open cross-head type. In the be operated as a freight vessel carrying general freight 
lower engine-room are also located two fuel tanks hold- on the lower coast. On her trial trip, in the Santa Bar- 
ing 4200 gallons and a water tank holding 1900 gallons. bara Channel, the main engine worked very  satisfac- 
The upper engine-room has an eight horse-power, dou-  torily, as did also the auxiliary machinery. The gen- 
ble-cylinder Union engine, driving on one side a four- erating set furnished ample power for all fans and lights 
kilowatt Crocker-Wheeler generator and on the other side throughout the ship, giving at the same time a fe 
4 by 4 Deane triplex fire and bilge pump. All are on markably steady and clear light. The “Vaquero” 1s 
the same bedplate. The exhaust of both the main as now in commission carrying cattle from Santa Rosa 
well as the auxiliary engines connected with mufflers Island to San Pedro. 
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THE “GOLDEN STATE.” 


THE MOTOR-DRIVEN “GOLDEN STATE” 


The “Golden State,” being the largest motor-driven 
fishing vessel ever built on the Pacific Coast, is of 
general interest to the shipping world and to the fishing 
industry in particular. She is owned by the Union Fish 
Company, which for many years has been operating a 
large fleet of fishing vessels in Alaska and also between 
Alaska and San Francisco. 

This company is gradually equipping all of its boats 
and vessels with internal combustion engines to take 
the place of those propelled by sail alone, as in the old 
days of the business. The need for prompt and reliable 
Service, and the dangers and disasters of the past along 
the rocky coast of Alaska, made this change almost im- 
perative. 

The “Golden State” was built by Frank Stone, at the 
yards of the Union Gas Engine Company, on the Oak- 
land Estuary, San Francisco Bay, and was launched the 
latter part of June of this year. She has a length of 
145 feet, a breadth of 32 feet, and a depth of 11.6 feet, 
and in addition to her Union engines is fully rigged as a 
three-masted, ball-headed schooner. The “Golden State” 
has a carrying capacity of something more than 500 
tons, 

The hull is of extremely substantial construction 
throughout, and no expense has been spared to make 
this vessel fit for the most severe storms that she 
might encounter, 

The engine-room is entirely separate from the hold, 
and is exceptionally light and roomy. 

The quarters provided for the captain, engineer, and 
crew are more spacious than is generally found in a 
vessel of this type, and the general arrangement of bath 
Toom, staterooms and mess is exceedingly convenient. 


Digitized by Gor gle 


VIEW OF ENGINE-ROOM., 


The propelling machinery consists of a 150 H. P, 
four-cylinder distillate engine of the open cross-head 
type, built and installed by the Union Gas Engine Com- 
pany. The engine runs at a normal speed of 300 R. P, 
M., and when tested on the brake it developed con- 
siderably more than its rated power. It is connected to 
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ENGINE ROOM OF 


a two-bladed propeller through a disc clutch and spur 
The two-bladed propeller is used 


gear type of reverse. 
in a vertical 


in order that the blades may be placed 
position when the sails are being used, and in this way 
the drag of an idle propeller is eliminated. One of the 
most. distinctive features is the exhaust heated inlet 
manifold which enables the engine to be handled at slow 
speeds with the ease characteristic of a steam installa- 
tion, Starting is accomplished by means of compressed 


air, greatly facilitating this operation. 
On her trial trip the “Golden State’ was sent over the 
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“GOLDEN STATE” 


peed of seven 


Government mile course, and developed a s 
is a most 


miles per hour, which, considering her size, 
creditable showing. 
There is also installed in this vessel a 
tric lighting plant, with dynamo, two sets of bilge 
pumps, and a force or fire pump, all running off a coun 
ter-shaft which is, in turn, run either from the main en- 
gine or, when that is not running, driven bv a Union 4 
H. P. single cylinder engine installed in the engine-room 
and which easily handles any oF all of the pump and 
dynamo without necessitating the starting up of the big 
engine for these purposes. 


complete elec- 


CONTRACT FOR BATTLESHIP NO. 39 AWARDED 


Battleship number 39, authorized at the last session 
of Congress, is to be constructed at the New York Navy 
Yard. This vessel is in essential particulars a duplicate 
of the U. S. S. “Pennsylvania,” which was recently laid 
down by the Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Co. These two battleships are the largest yet laid down 
for any of the great navies of the world, and will have 


the following dimensions and characteristics: 


Length on designer's waterline.....---.2se errr 600 ft 
EC sepisethn ie relia ea icces veat Saas RE NIT 608 ft 
roa eh sc soap ater tse ters Hee MERE TEEN E 97 ft. % in 
TiPaEE nak kde RAD TST ETE 28 ft. 10 in 


Displacement .cosccoectiatesserssttere 2" 31400 toms 
Syke concvsk pera he ea See eS 21 knots 
Battery: 


Twelve 14-inch guns. 

Four submerged torpedo tubes. 

Twenty-two 5-inch rapid-fire guns. 
Complement: 

950 officers and men. 

The machinery on both vessels 
powered turbines with smaller cruising tu 
to the propellers.’ The “Pennsylvania” will 
bines of the Curtis type, while No. 39 will have the 
Parsons type. 


will consist of high 
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REPORT OF PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY SHOWS 
INCREASE IN EARNINGS 


The Pacitic Mail Steamship Company's annual report 
for the year ended April 30, 1913, shows a total increase 
in receipts over the preceding year of $296,529.73 or 


5.66 per cent. 

Steamer expenses increased $117,889.10, or 3.55 per 
cent. Agency expenses increased $68,213.97; general 
expenses, $5,271.04; and insurance, $66,242.90. There was 
a decrease in charter hire of $273,017.13, leaving a net 
decrease in) expenses of $15,400.12. 0 The increase in 
steamer expenses and insurance, and the decrease in 
charter hire resulted principally from the purchase last 
year of the steamers “Mongolia” and “Manchuria,” 
which were operated under charter prior to their acqui- 
sition, 

After charging against the year’s income the sum of 
$410,177.68, the amount of purchase money notes ma- 
turing during the year, and $519,372.08, for depreciation 
and general and extraordinary repairs of steamers, a 
total of $929,549.76, the year’s operations resulted in a 
surplus of $20,492.08, against a deticit of $19,082.30 for 
last year. 

The insurance on the Company's steamers was. re- 
newed and $322,426.70, the premium chargeable to the 
year’s operations, was charged to the year’s expenses. 

The sum of $519,372.08 was credited to the reserve for 
depreciation and general and extraordinary repairs of 
steamers, and charged to the year’s income. After 
charging this reserve with $98498.58 for extraordinary 
repairs and renewals, and with $76,998.90 for depreciation 
on equipment lost, condemned, or sold during the year, 
a total of $175,497.48, the sum of $3.094,570.76 remained 
to its credit at the close of the year, an increase of 
$343,874.60 during the year. 


General Remarks. 


On August 17, 1912, the S. S. “Newport” was sunk at 
Balboa, due to the collapse of the Panama Railroad 
Company's wharf. She has since been floated and is 
now at San Francisco. This accident eliminated one of 
the Company’s best steamers from the Panama service 
and seriously affected the operations of the Panama 
Line. Suit is being instituted against the Panama Rail- 
road Company to recover $800,000, the estimated cost 


of restoring the steamer, loss of her services, and 
property losses. : x 
Twelve notes aggregating $1,230,533.04, face value, 


issued in the acquisition of S. S. “Mongolia” and “Man- 
churia.” as set forth in last year’s annual report, were 
paid off during the year. The aggregate present worth 
of these notes at the dates of their redemption was 
$809,691.59, 

Excepting the notes given for the purchase of the 
steamers “Mongolia” and “Manchuria,” the Company 
is free from debts other than those for current expenses. 
The cash on hand at New York, San Francisco, and 
London, April 30, 1913, amounted to $268,491.72. 

The fleet and property have been maintained at the 
Company's high standard of efficiency. 


Tt is indeed gratifying to learn that the largest 
Steamship company operating in the foreign trade under 
the American Hag has this last year a profit instead of 
a deticit to show. The Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 


pany has had a bitter struggle indeed, having to fight 
foreign subsidized competition single-handed. No— 
the United States Government would not assist this 
company, which could very easily have placed its ships 
under another flag, but for the pride its principal 
executives felt in honoring their own country by flying 
the Stars and Stripes. Not only does the Government 
refuse assistance to the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
in the form of mail contracts and otherwise, but they 
bar its ships from the Panama Canal, because they 
are partly owned by those holding stock in our railroads. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note that the 
large Japanese companies will operate between Oriental 
ports to New York via the Panama Canal. 

This last is particularly praiseworthy on the part of 
our Government when Mr. R. P. Schwerin, Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager of the Pacific Mail Steamship 
Company, wanted to build four modern passenger vessels 
in our yards, for service between Oriental ports to New 
York via the Panama Canal. Of course, our ship- 
builders and our workmen did not need the work these 
millions of dollars would have meant to them. No, let 
what few ships we have under our flag in the foreign 
trade get on the best they can without even average 
fair treatment. 

It was very probable that the railroad-owned ships 
operating via the Panama Canal might cut rates and the 
“surplus earnings of the railroads” would have more 
than compensated them. On the other hand, we couldn't 
have had another “Interstate Commerce Commission” 
to govern water rates much the same as rail rates are 
now governed. Of course not—our Senate and House 
would rather not be bothered with American ships or 
shipping. Oh, yes, I have quite forgotten a brilliant 
stroke on their part and how is it possible to overlook 
such a noble deed? Vessels under the American flag 
operating in the coastwise trade are to use the Canal 
free of tolls. Quite a wonderful idea this. They need 
this protection, you know, having such keen competition 
with foreign rivals. As many owners of vessels in 
the coastwise trade have stated, it doesn’t matter to 
them whether or not they pay tolls as the resulting 
freight. rates would be governed accordingly. How- 
ever, Congress had to stir up, as it were, the dissention 
of practically all the foreign maritime nations and mis- 
construe the Hay-Pauncefote Treaty merely to give free 
tolls to American ships in the American coastwise trade, 
when the issue had never been one of any momentous 
weight. ; 

Why have American ships, operating in the foreign 
trade, been reduced to a mere handful? 

They need just treatment and the privilege of opera- 
ting on the same basis as foreign-owned ships. Until 
our Navigation Laws are “made over” there can be no 
hope of an increase in ships built for the foreign trade 
of the United States. 

What's the use—we’ve built the Panama Canal for 
Mr. Foreigner’s use—Congress has done everything 
possible to foster and sustain foreign shipping in  bur- 
dening our own. 

Let's hope that some day soon the awakening will 
come. Probably with the procession through the Pan- 
ama Canal. Who can tell? : 


ECONOMY IN SHIP CONSTRUCTION AND NOTES ON RIVETING 


By JOSEPH R. OLDHAM, N. A. M. E. 


The riveting is by far the greatest item of ‘expense, 
apart from the cost of raw material, in the construction 
of a steel ship. To be specific, I may say that a large 
steel plate intact, costing $60, will cost $20 to rivet, 
while the balance of the labor, such as hauling into posi- 
tion, templating, laying off, punching, countersinking, 
hanging and bolting will cost $8.20. From this it may 
be inferred that for a large steel plate, say 25 feet, by 
5 feet, by three-quarters of an inch thick, which will cost 
$60, the labor, including riveting, will cost $28. Thus the 
Cost of material amounts to 68 per cent. and the cost 
of labor, including riveting and caulking, amounts to 
32 per cent. of the total cost. 
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It is not many years since the relative ratio of cost of 
raw material and labor was almost the exact Teverse of 
this proportion. I know of an instance, for example, in 
which the whole of the structural steel for a large ship 
was purchased at the rate of one cent Per pound, 
livered here. Such steel to-day would cost about one 
and eight-tenths cents per pound, though improved 
machinery and appliances and lessened cost of marine 
transportation must have reduced the cost of production 
notwithstanding the advance of wages, 

The strictly modern surprising economy of ship-yard 
labor, in comparison with the cost of material, is due 
partly to the high price of steel on the one hand, and 
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DEFECTIVE RIVETING, DUE TO IMPERFECT on the other to the great saving in the production of 

HOLES. motive power, and to the extreme facility with which 
the greatest plates and bars, or a combination of these, 
can now be handled, cut, bent, punched, countersunk 
(and rymed if necessary), planed, and fitted in place, in 
a good modern ship yard. I may therefore predicate 
that greater economy in ship construction must now be 
looked for in the increased use or application of ma- 
chine riveting, more especially in the more EXTENSIVE 
adoption of hydraulic riveting machines. 

There is no reason why, with improved modern struc- 
tural designs, fully as much as 90 per cent. of the shell 
riveting should not be effected with these great ma- 
chines. It may easily be demonstrated how this may be 
effected. By this it should seem that the raw material 
costs about twice as much as the mechanical and manual 
labor, thanks to the economy in time and labor, due to 
the adoption of powerful handling mechanisms, air tools, 
and other mechanical appliances. By. raw material I 
mean rolled plates and bars, as such are the, shipbuilders’ 
raw material, just as the iron ore is the steel makers’ 
raw material. 
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The total cost of labor throughout the hull will. exceed 
32 per cent., and may frequently reach 40 per, ,cent, or 
more in passenger steamers. 

B : My former computation had reference to the shell, so 
here let me explain: A three-eighth plate will cost about 
as much to template, punch, drill and fit as a three- 
quarter plate, with the most approved modern machin- 
ery, though the raw material will cost only half as 
much, Such thin plates, however, do not amount to 
over 15 per cent. of the total weight of steel in the hull 
of a large modern steamer. The only item which 1s 
materially less in labor cost of the light plate is the 
riveting; consequently the labor cost of the thick plate 
will be only about 15 per cent. greater than that of the 


thin plate. 
Now, though patterns for imitation are usually the 
Cc most desirable illustrations, occasionally it may be equal- 


ly edifying to show examples to deter, and in the illus- 
trations A and B I wish to exhibit some actual de- 
formities of riveted construction as may be seen any 
time after the plates of old vessels have been fractured. 
either designedly or accidently, and I am sure I do 
not exaggerate when I aver that I have seen thousands 
of rivets as defective as those shown in the first two 
of the five illustrations herewith. 

With reference to hydraulic riveting, Mr. Montgomery: 
in quoting the late Mr. Martell says, “it has been found 
to lead to good results, when rivets with countersunk 
heads are used, to make the angle of countersink in the 
plate less acute than that in the rivet,” say 48 per 
figure C. While a slightly different angle is desirable 
between the rivet and the plate, according to my expert 
‘ence, such divergence must be made with great care 
D for when the taper is too divergent. leaving too much 

“play” beneath the plug-head, the rivet may easily be 
pressed to one side, if the pressure of the machine e 
not absolutely true, and then the plug-head will fill the 


hole on one side only as shown by illustration D. ntind” 
“pli 


4 My last illustration, E, shows a rivet in a : 
Ys hole. In modern, high-class ship-building works, wher 
“system” prevails, the supervision conscientious, a 
foremen riveters reliable, blind holes are seldom fouls 
but in small yards, where the foremen are not numerous 
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errors may still prevail and probably such de ane 
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work might still be discovered, say in some out . 
‘ : a anks. 
way parts of coal bunkers, or in the peaks and ta re 
Such rivets as I show in illustrations A, B at 
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Steel vessels and their auxiliaries 
designed, built and repaired : . : 


were not, of course, in a majority in the same plate or 
bar, but it would not be difficult to exhibit a decided 
plurality of such undesirable units, say, in the peaks, 
or in cramped corners of the ballast tanks, in) many 
yards of the old country. 

A good many years ago a little vessel was built to the 
of John Vile by Messrs. Austin & Hunter of 
Sunderland. (This was long before G. B. Hunter built 
the “Mauretania.”) The little steamer was completed 
and nicely painted and had all the appearance of being 
a thoroughly staunch vessel; but after being at sea for 
a short while she gave some trouble. She was taken 
out of the water by a marine railway at Hull, but during 
the repair the shipyard caught fire, in which the steamer 
was involved, and she was more or less badly burned. 
Now, the strange result of this fire was, wherever the 
new paint was, streaks of lead were seen running down 
the sides, and on careful investigation it transpired that 
“blind” rivet holes in several parts of the hull had been 
filled in with lead. The riveters had worked piece-work 
on this vessel and they used to help themselves to rivets 
and mark down the weight; but, unfortunately, at the 
same time, they helped themselves to pieces of scrap 
lead, which was stored in a neighboring bin, and to save 
the time required to call a rymer and have the blind 
holes drilled through, they had hammered in pieces of 
lead, which they finished off just like a rivet. This 
saved the riveters time, and the lead fillers were credited 
to them with the iron rivets. 

IT always blamed the superintendent, McIlvaine, for 
these rivets, as his foreman riveter had a blind eye, and 
I fear that he was sometimes in the habit of employing 
it as Capt. Horatio Nelson used his defective optic. When 
told that the retiring signal was calling him off at the 
Battle of Copenhagen, he placed the spying glass to his 
blind eye and said he be d—— if he could see it. 
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An experienced surveyor may detect such rivets as 
these on sight, even among groups of rivets, and they 


readily disclose their weakness or deformity to the 
testing hammer. Though every rivet should be carefully 
examined by the inspector, it is hardly possible for him 
to test, with a hammer, every rivet in the hull; measure 
the size of material, and see that all are sound, fair and 
closely fitted. So I may say that in good shipyards, it 
is seldom that the necessity exists for testing all of the 
rivets in the hull. A safe rule is to examine all care- 
fully, and then apply the hammer test to all of the 
rivets binding three or four thicknesses; and_ finding 
these generally satisfactory, it will seldom be necessary 
to test the riveting of two thicknesses in the same 
locality; as it may fairly be assumed that the men who 
make gaod work on three thicknesses of plates. or plates 
and bars, will certainly make solid work on two thick- 
nesses, consequently, the hammer test here and there 
will be sufficient for these. Of course, judgment must 
be exercised as to the capability and reliability of the 
workmen and staff. 

To conclude, let me say that a careful, or even scien- 
tific, arrangement of butts, or laps, is a most important 
structural element. The close fitting of laps or butts is 
an essential of good work. Great care that bars, plates, 
or rivets are not burned or “blue heated” is a sine qua 
non in good shipbuilding; and solid metallic caulking is 
of vital import. Of more importance, however, than 
any of these desiderata are carefully spaced rivets of 
accurate diameter for the mean thickness of plates, as 
such directly affects the net section of plates left after 
perforation. But absolutely true rivet holes, coupled 
with perfectly solid riveting, are the paramount essen- 
tials of staunch and reliable construction. 


“JONAH AND THE WHALE” 


° 


The Maritime Exchange Bulletin of New York re- 


ceived the following from an “Ancient Mariner” and 
which is really good: 
“T read an article in the ‘Boston Traveler and Fve- 


ning Herald’ recently to the effect that a few sky pilots 
of the Methodist persuasion were having a little ‘scrap’ 
over ‘Jonah and the Whale.’ They do not seem to he 
sure as to whether Jonah swallowed the whale or the 
Whale swallowed Jonah, and want the ancient fish story 
eliminated from the sailing directions. As IT am always 
ready to referee a scrap of any kind, with all due re- 
spect to the cloth, I will tell what T know about it. 
“Every kid who has paddled a boat around the har- 
bors where the old-time, square-rigged, deep-water ships 
and whalers sailed from has heard the old ‘shanty’ sung 
by the sailors when they are heaving up the anchor: 
‘There was a big fish and his name was whale. 
Oh, yer, Oh! 
He swallowed Jonah head and_ tail, 
A thousand years ago.’ 
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“These old shantys have put the wanderlust into more 
boys and made sailors of them than anything else ever 
did. There is not an old ‘come-all-yer’ alive to-day who 
would) stand for having that cherished old fish story 
eliminated from his sailing directions. So T am going 
to tell you a story that will establish the fact that 
Jonah was swallowed by a whale. 


“When I was a small boy, my folks moved to a 
seaport town where the principal industry was whaling. 
From ‘the first day that I went down on the docks 
and listened to the stories told by the old blubber 
hunters my one and only ambition was to go to sea on 
a whaling ship. My mother tried to talk me out of 
the notion, but the more she said on the subject, the 
stronger was my desire to go. So she finally got me a 
berth on the ‘Betsy Jane,’ Captain Tom Coffin, for a 
cruise to the Arctic and Western Pacific, where we in- 
tended to finish our catch and return home via the Cape 
of Good Hope, after making the voyage around the 


world. Everybody who has ever eaten a doughnut fried 
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in whale oil knows Tom Coffin, the most successful 
skipper that ever sailed a blubber hunter. Joe Bunker 
was first mate. What he could not do with a harpoon is 
not worth mentioning. He was certainly ‘some’ on a 
long dart. We sailed away from our home port with 
only part of a crew, intending to call at the Cape De 
Verde Islands for the remainder. Our crew did not 
have a regular wage. They were on a ‘lay,’ or a portion 
of the catch, for their services, and the way they would 
soak these niggers was a caution. As they did not know 
the difference between a 50th and a 250th lay, they 
seemed to think the more figures there were, the better 
the lay, and usually found out their mistake at the end 
of the voyage. 

“After leaving the Cape De Verde, we sailed south, 
got a few whales on the southern whaling ground, then 
went into the Falkland Islands for water and vegetables, 
then proceeded around Cape Horn to Honolulu, where 
we were to take on an extra supply of stores before 
proceeding to the Arctic. Honolulu was more of a 
whaling station at that time. It was isolated to a 
great extent, and whalers would go there to re-fit and 
sometimes land their oil to be re-shipped home on a 
merchantman. There was another reason, namely: if a 
sailor ran away we could always replace him with a 
Kanaka—who was not any wiser on the lay question 
than the nigger was. I will add right here that if 
there was ever any industry in this country that needed 
Lawsonizing any more than the whaling and latter day 
merchant marine does, I have not heard of it. 

“We were not long in Honolulu, as everything was 
ready for us to take on board, and we were soon on 
our way to the Arctic, where we caught so many whales 
that before the days got too short Captain Coffin de- 
cided to take a chance of filling up on the whaling 
ground in the Western Pacific; so we headed the 
‘Betsy Jane’ toward the equator, intending to get into 
the westerly current and cruise across the Pacific near 
the equator and enter the Indian Ocean via Ombay 
Strait. When we were first on the whaling ground I 
was assigned to Mr. Bunker's boat. Mr. Bunker took 
an interest in me, and taught me all there was to know 
about handling a harpoon and managing a boat. I was 
an apt pupil. Everything always came easy for me on 
shipboard, and it was not long before I had charge of 
a boat. We cruised along among the islands, landed 
on some of them to get water and yams, fruit, ete., and 
often the natives would come off with green cocoanuts 
and other things to trade for tobacco. When we got 
over on the coast of Timor we found plenty of whales, 
and it was here that [- had the greatest adventure of my 
life—one that I hope will settle the question of Jonah 
and the whale, and the sky pilots that got so excited 
over the question will shake hands and he good boys 
and let the ancient fish story remain where it is. We 
have got used to it. If you begin weeding out the old 
sailing directions you will find a lot of things that are 
as much of a puzzle to the ordinary layman as. this 
ancient fish 

“One day we sighted a large school of whales. There 
was a lot of excitement on board the ‘Betsy Jane,” as 
we only wanted a few more whales to fll the empty 
casks we had left. At the sight of these whales visions 
of home began to float) through minds: so we 
worked with a will to get our boats out and after them. 


story. 


our 


The first one that came up near my boat was a whale 


in every sense of the word. He had more barnacles 
on him than T ever saw on as ship’s bottom) when in 
the dry dock, and his back was bristling with rusty 
harpoons that he bad collected in years gone by. Hlow- 
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ever, when he came up again I added a couple more 
to this collection and sung out, ‘Stern all!’ Quick as a 
flash, the whale hit my boat with his tail and sent us 
skyward at the rate of 20 knots. When I started 
to come down there was the whale standing right on end 
with his mouth open. and his throat looked like the 
entrance to the subway. I was going through the air so 
fast that I went in between his jaws and landed in his 
stomach before his jaws came to with a crash like the 
door of a pay-as-you-enter car. The air was not very 
good, but there was plenty of light, owing to the fact 
that the whale had made his breakfast off of phosphor- 
escent jelly-fish and squid. I stood there, dazed for a 
minute, when I noticed something that looked like 
letters on one of the glands of the side of his stomach. 
I walked over, took up a piece of a jelly-fish so I could 
see to read, and there I saw, pricked in with India 
ink, the words ‘Jonah, B. C. 1685.’ I had often 
heard my mother tell about the whale that swallowed 
Jonah, and I had often heard the old blubber hunters 
tell about a whale whose hide was full of harpoons, and 
who had smashed every boat that ever tackled him, and 
T began to feel blue. However, I took a good big chew 
of tobacco to settle my nerves, and on my way over to 
take a seat on the corner of the whale’s liver to think 
it over my foot hit something hard. I picked it up 
and found it was a horn-handled knife. It had Jonah’s 
initials on one side of the handle, and a picture of the 
American eagle on the other. While sitting there, I 
noticed that the whale’s stomach was not used to to- 
bacco, so I took up the knife I had found and cut up 
the plug of tobacco I had with me and sprinkled it all 
over his stomach. It worked like a charm. In a few 
minutes the whale had convulsions; then his stomach 
turned inside out and I landed in the water close to 
Mr. Bunker’s boat that was towing a whale over to the 
ship. I told them where I had been, and about the 
inscription in the whale’s stomach. They doubted my 
story until I showed them the jack-knife with Jonah’s 
name on it. If that old Biblical story of ‘Jonah and the 
Whale’ is not true, put me down as a fit candidate for 
the Ananias Club.” 


S. S. “SANTA CATALINA” IS LAUNCHED 


The steamer “Santa Catalina,” the third of the fleet of 
four steamers building at the yards of the Cramp Ship- 
building & Engineering Company at Philadelphia for the 
New York and San Francisco service of the Atlantic & 
Pacitic Steamship Company, of which Messrs. W. R. 
Grace & Co., New York and San Francisco, are agents. 
was launched July 19, in the presence of a notable 
gathering of officials from the builders’ and owners’ 
staffs, 

The christening ceremony was gracefully performed 
by little Margaret Ella Scott, daughter of Mr. A. 
Scott of the steamship department of Messrs. W. R. 
Grace & Co. 

The first steamer built for this service, the “Santa 
Cruz.” is already in operation. She is 6800 tons dead- 
weight carrying capacity, with accommodations for forty- 
eight passengers, 

The “Santa Clara.” the second vessel of the group 
is now loading at New York and is to proceed to the 
Pacific Coast about the first of September. 

This steamer, the “Santa Catalina” and the 
Cecilia.” are shelter deck cargo steamers of 10,000 tons 
deadweight capacity and have the following dimensions: 
Length, 420 feet: breadth, 54 feet: depth, 36 feet 9'4 
inches. They are built on the longitudinal system © 
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framing with all modern improvements for the handling 
of both high-grade and bulky cargo. The speed loaded 
is to be 13 knots and the total displacement will be 
12,100 tons. The block coefficient is .75. The rig is that 
of a schooner with two masts. There are four derricks 
to each hatch, each 50 feet long and made of Mannes- 
mann steel tubing, served by double winches of the 
latest Williamson type mounted on derrick tables. This 
arrangement will permit of quick handling of the cargo 
in and out of the four spacious holds. 

The propelling machinery is of the quadruple-expansion 
type, having cylinders 25%, 37, 521%4 and 76 in. by 54 in. 
stroke, steam being supplied by three single boilers 15 
feet 534 inches by 12 feet 4 inches, built for a working 
pressure of 220 pounds to the square inch. The furnaces 
are fitted to burn oil fuel, which is carried in deep tank 
to the extent of 1,000 tons, in addition to the usual 
ballast tanks. 

The accommodation for crew and petty officers is 
located aft and includes folding beds instead of the 
usual sleeping berths. Officers and engineers are berthed 
in deck house amidships, which contains unusually large 
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rooms fitted with desks and lockers. The captain’s quar- 
ters, located convenient to the navigating bridge, include 
a living room 25 feet square, fitted in the most elaborate 
manner with quartered oak wainscoting and every con- 
venience made necessary by the special trade for which 
these steamers have been designed. 

The vessel’s equipment includes a complete electric 
lighting installation and there has been installed for 
the conveyance of ship’s stores and fruit cargo an ice- 
making plant designed to cope with an insulated space 
of 500 tons. 

The construction has been carried out to the rules of 
Lloyd’s Register to obtain highest class and the speci- 
fications have been drawn with a view to producing 
a class of vessels unexcelled among others of their type 
for cargo despatch and as floating homes for their crews. 

The “Santa Clara” will be followed by the “Santa Cata- 
lina” about the middle of September. The “Santa Ceci- 
lia” has not yet been launched and her date of entry in 
service is still undetermined, although it will probably 
be during October. 
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TACOMA'S VERTICAL LIFT BRIDGE. 


TACOMA’S NEW MUNICIPAL BRIDGE 


This bridge is a vertical lift, and has a clearance of 90 
feet at high tide, and when lifted allows clearance suffi- 
cient for any ocean-going vessel to pass under. It spans 
the Municipal Waterway, which lies between Tacoma’s 
business district and the industrial or manufacturing dis- 
trict on the tideflats. There is in the neighborhood of 
8,000 foot passengers who pass over this bridge every 
24 hours. 

The bridge was completed in April of this year, and 
was financed by the sale of 20-year, non-redeemable 
bonds, until the end of that period. These bonds are 
covered by general tax levy on the property of the city. 


An additional levy is made to pay interest each year. A 
levy is also made each year to provide a sinking fund 
with which the bonds will be redeemed. No toll is 
charged for traffic over the bridge. 

This bridge has a peculiar feature never before worked 
out in vertical lift bridges. It is built on a grade, and 
the grade over the lift is 2'4 per cent. This is not 
shown in the picture for the reason that the photograph 
was taken from the low end of the bridge. Prior to 
construction of this bridge, it was supposed to be an 
engineering impossibility to construct a lift span on a 
grade, but the scheme was worked out, and when the 
bridge was put in operation it was found practicable. 


HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


By C. M. GORDON, of the 


Port expansion and development have been progressing 
rapidly at Los Angeles during the past year. 

When the seaport cities of San Pedro and Wilmington 
were brought within the corporate limits of the City of 
Los Angeles, the enlarged city voted $3,000,000 for imme- 
diate expenditure in harbor improvements. This sum 
became available in April of last year, and has been 
largely expended or contracted for. In May of this year 
the city voted another bond issue of $2,500,000 to carry 
on the good work. 

The city intends—when the proceeds of this second 
bond issue have been expended—to make further similar 
investments in the harbor until at least $10,000,000 has 
been devoted by the city to constructive work and 
equipment in the port. Splendid results have been ob- 
tained to date, and no pause is contemplated in the 
making of this admirably located seaport one of the 
finest in the world. 

Municipal Pier No. 1 is one of the strikingly important 
of the city’s harbor improvements. Located in the outer 
harbor on the left of the entrance to the inner harbor, 
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Los Angeles Harbor Board 


it occupies a commanding position that entitles it to the 
special consideration it is receiving. Its measurements 
are as follows: 


Benth: ceonesne nde: Sahoo 3,800 feet 
Width® ica osheundsasabcaa Saaewens 650 feet 
Water depth—at low tide........ 35 feet 
Height above water, low tide.... 14 feet 
Height above water, high tide.... 9 feet 
Channel width on right........... 400 feet 
Channel width on left............ 500 feet 
Wharf frottage... 00.6263 ines anes 11,000 feet 
Surface area 79 acres 


On this magnificent pier is to be built 11,000 feet of 


the finest reinforced concrete wharf, and of this, the 
first unit of 2,520 feet, is now under construction. 
This wharf is costing $175 per lineal foot, and will 
be ready for shipping in about nine months. 
Plans are completed for a fireproof steel and concrete 
transit shed for this wharf, 100 feet wide by 1,800 feet 
long and 33 feet high. 


Next to the sheds will be numerous railroad tracks, 
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and next to these paved roadways, and next to the paved 
Toadways reinforced concrete warehouses each 6 stories 
high and 180x600 feet in ground area. 

In,the inner harbor the city has just finished an ex- 
cellent creosoted pile wharf 50 feet wide and 1605 feet 
long and costing $65 per lineal foot. 

It is on what is now known as the Mormon Island 
Channel, but will, in the ultimate plans of harbor im- 
provement, be on Slips Nos. 1 and 2. 

The contract for a transityshed 100x600 feet for this 
wharf has been let and the putting in of paved roadways 
and railroad tracks to it is about to be commenced. 

A wharf known as the Water Street Wharf is just 
being finished by the city. 

It occupies 670 feet of the Wilmington Slip, and is 
being provided with first-class paved roadways and rail- 
road tracks, as are all of the city wharves. 

Near to this wharf the city has another of 330 feet— 
both are on creosoted wooden piles, and are estimated 
to have a life of from 15 to 20 years. 

In addition to the improvements already referred to, 
the city has paved some 5 miles of street in approaches 
to its docks—has condemned much land for boulevard 
and warehouse purposes, and has done much dredging. 

The Federal Government too has been continuously 
dredging in the main channels and in the outer harbor, 
carrying the dockage depth of 35 feet out to the 35-foot 
‘contour. 

Private interests in the harbor have also been busy 
improving their holdings. The Outer Harbor Dock & 
Wharf Company claims under leasehold a pier area in 
the outer harbor of 154 acres. Located next west of 
Municipal Pier No. 1, it, too, is 3,800 feet long by 1,150 
feet wide, with 5,400 feet of concrete and wood wharf 
built. On it are two transit sheds—one 75x850 feet, the 
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other 102x550 feet, and the pier is served by adequate 
roadways and railways, while the water surrounding it is 
from 30 to 35 feet deep at low tide. 

Next west of this and adjoining the breakwater, the 
General Pipe Line Company has just finished its oil 
loading station and platforms and has begun shipping 
crude oil. The Union Oil Company is largely interested 
in the Outer Harbor Dock & Wharf Company, and is 
preparing to handle oil in very large quantities. 

The city owns 146 acres of most valuable water area 
adjoining the shore and the Union Oil Company’s prop- 
erty and just inside the breakwater. This it is preparing 
to fill and improve with piers suited to the oil business— 
the city’s plan being to confine the oil business to this 
part of the harbor. 

A pier similar to Pier No. 1 is contemplated by the 
city for the right hand entrance of the main channel. 

This is to be 1,000 feet easterly of Pier No, 1 and 
devoted chiefly to the Quarantine station, the Immigra- 
tion sheds, Torpedo Boat station, and a base of supplies 
for lighthouses, the Army and the Navy. 

Other privately owned wharves completed and doing 
business are: 


Pacific Wharf & Storage Co........ 1,500 feet 
Salt Lake Railway Co.............. 3,000 feet 
Crescent Wharf & Storage Co...... 1,650 feet 
Southern California Lbr. Co........ 1,070 feet 
Hammond Lumber Company....... 1,000 feet 
Southern Pacific Railway Co........6,630 feet 
San Pedro Dock Co................ 340 feet 
San Pedro Lumber Co.............. 1,550 feet 
Kerckhoff-Cuzner Lumber Co...... 730 feet 
Consolidated Lumber Co........... 1,083 feet 


737 feet 
This gives the harbor a total wharf frontage of 29,850 
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BREAKWATER AT SAN PEDRO, 9250 FEET LONG, SHOWING WORK, FILLING IN OPEN TRESTLE, 1800 FEET LONG, 


LOS ANGELES HARBOR. 


feet, of which 4,800 feet are under construction and 5,125 
feet of which belong to the city: 

2,310 feet have 21 feet of water; 

22,500 feet have 30 feet of water, and 

3,500 feet have 35 feet of water at low tide. 

The city has just let a contract for dredging 1,300,000 

cubic yards in the inner harbor, and is contemplating 
putting in a first-class dredging plant of its own. 


NEW VESSELS FOR ROYAL MAIL STEAM 
PACKET CO. 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is to increase 
its enormous fleet by six new triple-screw vessels of 
16,000 tons, which are to be used in their West Indies 
and South American service. These vessels are to be 
named as follows: “Andes,” “Ormeda,” “Arlanza,” “AlI- 
cantara,” “Ordina,” and “Orca.” 

The ‘“Arlanza” was launched last month and is to be 
followed by the “Andes,” which is to be launched very 
shortly. 

Detailed information concerning these magnificent 
new vessels, which are to reduce the trip from New 
York to Argentine from 22 to 18 days, will appear in 
the October issue of the “Pacific Marine Review.” 

As reported in our May issue, ten million dollars is 
being expended in the construction of a modern fleet 
of steamers for the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company 
and which are to engage in the transpacific trade. 

The first of the seven steamers building for this serv- 
ice, at an approximate cost of $1,500,000 each, will leave 
London on November 22 for this Coast. 

A lengthy article in connection with the above will 
also appear in our October number. 
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THIS BREAKWATER 


IS NOW COMPLETED. 


The city is also now engaged in establishing a great 
rail and water terminal which they will operate, and to 
which all railroads may come and be taken care of on 
equal terms and without discrimination. ; 

The city is also laying plans to widen the channel to 
the inner harbor from 500 to 750 feet and possibly to 
1,000 feet, and to deepen it throughout to 35 feet at low 
tide. 


SPLENDID INSURANCE BUILDING COMPLETED. 


The Liverpool and London and Globe Insurance Com- 
pany held a reception on August 21 in their new building 
on California street. The lower floor of the building 
was a beautiful sight, for California’s loveliest flowers 
were much in evidence. : 

Both the interior and exterior of the building are quite 
exceptional, and it is a very valuable and attractive ad- 
dition to California street. ‘ 

This company has the honor of having written the first 
insurance policy on improved San Francisco property 
and is one of the oldest companies now operating on 
the Pacific Coast, its San Francisco Branch having been 
started in 1852. 


MR. LINCOLN SMITH RECEIVES DESERVED 
PROMOTION. 

Official announcement has been made of the app 
ment of Mr. Lincoln Smith as assistant manager to Cap- 
tain J. W. Troup, manager of the C. P. R. British Co- 
lumbia Coast Steamship service. 

The promotion of this well-known official comes mee 
many years of faithful service in the interests of the 
greatest Canadian transportation company. 


int- 
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GOVERNMENT DREDGE LAUNCHED. 


The steel ocean-going dredge “Col. P. S. Michie” 
launched on August 16 at Seattle, 
of her builders, the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock 
Company. The new vessel was christened by Eleanor 
M. Chittenden, daughter of Gen. H. M. Chittenden, pres- 
ident of the Seattle port commission, 

The “Col. P. S. Michie” is a powerful twin-screw ves- 
sel 244 feet in length, 43-foot beam, and a depth of 24 
feet. She is of the central well type, and will have a 
capacity of 1000 cubic yards. 

The “Col. P. S. Michie,” when completed and equipped, 
will cost approximately $350,000. She is first to be used 
in Government harbor improvement work at Coos Bay, 
Oregon. Her special work will be the deepening of har- 
bors on the Pacific Coast. The construction of this 


was 
Wash., from the yards 


dredge was under the supervision of United States Naval 


Constructor G. C. Westfeldt, who represented Major 
J. J. Morrow of the United States Engineering Corps. 


LUMBER SCHOONER LAUNCHED AT HOQUIAM. 


The S. S. “Daisy Putnam,” built for the S. S. Free- 
man Company at the Matthew's Shipyards, Hoquiam, 
Washington, was successfully launched on August 9. 

The “Daisy Putnam,” description of which appeared 
in the August issue of the Pacific Marine Review, is 
the last boat to be biult at the G. F. Matthew’s yards 
this season. On completion of her upper works, she 
will be towed to San Francisco by one of the Freeman 
steamers and the propelling machinery will be in- 
stalled by the United Engineering Works, at Oakland. 

The “Daisy Putnam” will be used for freighting 
purpose, her lumber carrying capacity being a million 
feet. 


SAN DIEGO’S HARBOR 


By BERTRAM HOLMES, 


San Diego’s harbor and waterfront is alive with the 
Promises wafting northward from the Panama Canal, 
Heavy construction work is at an advanced stage and the 
government has called for bids on a great dredging un- 
dertaking. Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels has 
announced that 34 battleships will soon anchor at one 
time in San Diego bay and that the Navy Department 
Plans to take every advantage of what he terms the 
“God-made harbor.” 

San Diego harbor was recognized 300 years ago by 
the early Spanish explorers who never failed to note in 
their logs that it afforded a place where their ships could 
lie in safety. 

During the greater part of the nineteenth century, 
when ships were comparatively small, the harbor had no 
needs whatever. The greatest ships in the world could 
enter and dock without the aid of a tug. 

At the present time, none of the steamers calling at 
San Diego use a tug to assist in turning around in the 
harbor, and there is no place between the ocean and the 
docks where the largest vessel on the Pacific Coast need 
slacken speed to keep from dragging on the bottom. 
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The fastest passenger vessels on this coast, the S. S. 
“Yale” and S. S. “Harvard,” have passed through the 
bay at full speed. These vessels, however, generally go at 
half-speed, ten miles an hour, as the swell from a speed 
of twenty knots is too much for small boats at moor- 
ings. There are harbors on the coast where the same 
vessels are held down by municipal ordinance to a speed 
of four miles an hour. 

Formerly the bar at San Diego carried 28 feet of 
water at low tide, which was considered quite deep 
enough. With ships of greater magnitude, it became ap- 
parent that 28 feet would soon be too shallow, so the 
United States government was induced to spend $125,000 
last year to deepen the bar three feet and to straighten 
the channel for convenience. This work was accom- 
plished last summer and observed in the hydrographic 
eports. ‘ 
; Soh afterward Congress voted the sum of $225,000 
for deepening the bar to 35 feet and to further improve 
the channel. Lieut.-Col. C. H. McKinstry, United States 
engineer, quite recently called for bids for the work, and 
it is expected that the work of dredging will be com- 
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SHOWING CONSTRUCTION WORK ON PIER AT SAN DIEGO 


pleted before the actual need for this depth is evinced. 

One important feature of the bar and channel improve- 
ments is that San Diego bay has what engineers term a 
tidal basin in that it has no fresh-water running into it 
to fill the bay with silt. 

The city of San Diego is carrying its own share of the 
improvement work, at this time being far advanced in 
the expenditure of a million dollars for the building of 
a great pier and the starting of a large bulk-head which 
eventually is expected to extend around the bay. 

The pier is to be of concrete and steel, 800 feet long 
and almost 130 feet wide. It will be equipped with rail- 
road tracks and a warehouse, and constructed in water 
deep enough at low tide to accommodate any leviathan 
that might come over the bar at high tide. The plans 
for this pier were made before there was a certainty that 
the government would dredge the bar to 35 feet. 

The bulkhead will be of reinforced concrete, thirteen 
feet wide at the base and 4 feet wide at the top. The 
present part of the bulkhead, now under construction, is 
to be 2700 feet long, and a bulkhead line is to be estab- 


SHOWING BULKHEAD UNDER 
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CONSTRUCTION AT SAN DIEGO 


lished all the way around the bay. Along the top of 
the bulkhead a floor or apron about 25 feet wide is to 
extend the entire length. This apron is supported near 
its outer edge by concrete piles placed closely together. 

The city has a fourteen-inch suction dredger at work 
pumping mud outside the bulkhead to the other side 
where there is a reclamation job of about 35 acres in 
progress. The distance from the bulkhead to the shore 
is 675 feet. Already 20 acres have been reclaimed to a 
depth varying from one to 13 feet. A new dredger, with 
an eighteen-inch suction will be ready early in August 
to take part in the work. 

In addition to the bulkhead, which extends northward 
from the foot of Broadway, there is a temporary bulk- 
head extending southward and enclosing about seventeen 
acres. This was built to provide a dumping place for the 
extra mud which must be removed near the pier. 

The pier is about half completed. Of the total 540 
piles required, 230 are set and ready for steel. Some 
steel is already in place and practically the entire 800 
feet of false work is ready for use. 


The bulkhead 
is being built in 
300-foot sections, 
three of which 
are completed. 
The fourth is 
ready for con 
crete, and fifth is 
in progress. All 
of the work must 
be done by May, 
1914, and there is 
every prospect 
that it will be 
finished by this 
time. 

Another im- 
provemen t; 
scheduled for the 
near future but 
not yet started, 
is the completion 
of the govern- 
ment coal dock 
near the entrance 
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to the bay. The dock was built a few years ago and 
almost forgotten by the Navy Department. Up to the 
Present time it has remained as a dock with a finished 
floor and a track. Lieut.-Col. Com. Richardson, U. §. 
N.. two years ago decided to use it as it stood and 
therefore had the dock piled over with coal for emer- 
Bency use. It was a makeshift arrangement but there 
were so many emergencies requiring the use of coal 
that the government soon realized the dock should be 
finished and put into regular commission. Word was 
Teceived from the Navy Department at San Diego a 
short time ago, that the completion of the coaling dock 
would he started at an early date. 

As the best harbor in the world cannot promise much 
in a commercial sense if it has not the necessary shore 
connections, it has been thought that the single track of 
the Santa Fe does not warrant great expectations for 
San Diego, 

Positive assurances, however, were recently made by 
John 1D, Spreckels, that the San Diego & Arizona rail- 
road te Yuma, with castern connections, would be in 
Operation within a year and thereby give San Diego 
straightaway rail transportation with the rest of the 
United States in addition to the Santa Fe’s line from 
Los Angeles. 

— 
CHITTENDEN ROAD. 


That excellent Seattle paper, “Western Woman’s Out- 
look.” publishes a very appropriate note concerning the 
honor conferred on General H. M. Chittenden, when the 
military road in Yellowstone National Park was named 
after him, 


of the Seattle Port Commission and protested against 
the increase of its members from three to five, as was 
Proposed. They also clearly pointed out why the Har- 
bor Island Scheme should not be adopted. This is 
especially praiseworthy considering the fact that so 
much pressure was brought to bear to influence the vot- 
ers to lend their Support to the development of Harbor 
Island, which is so far remote from the business and 
shipping center of Seattle. 

The Western Woman’s Outlook has the following: 

“The naming of the military road, just completed in 
the Yellowstone National Park, in honor of General H. 
M. Chittenden, is a compliment in which Seattle people 
feel a just pride in sharing. Though having passed a 
long period of years in the military service of the nation, 
General Chittenden is now a citizen of Seattle. While 
in the army he was attached to the engineer corps and 
is credited with some notable achievements in that 
branch of the service. Because of his proficiency he was 
often assigned to duty in civilian undertakings along the 
line of his specialty. Aside from building roads, bridges, 
jetties and harbor improvements, requiring unusual en- 
Zineering skill, he attained nation-wide renown because 
of his exhaustive survey of the San Francisco water 
supply system, a work of exceptional scientific accom- 
Plishment, General Chittenden is not only a great en- 
Bineer but a distinguished writer as well. He is the 
author of several books of scientific authority and a 
number of charming magazine articles in lighter vein. 
At present he is publishing a series of contributions in 
Pacific Marine Review on the Ports of the Pacific, which 
are certainly entertaining to the general reader as well 
as being Valuable for scientific reference.” 


Google 


NEW YORK’S WATERFRON T. 


The straight waterfront in Greater New, York is 555 
miles. The Straight waterfront in New Jersey is 193 
miles. Total waterfront (straight) in port of New York 
is 748 miles. 

In Greater New York 224 miles of wharfage has been 
developed of a straight waterfront of 100 miles. In New 
Jersey 133 miles of wharfage has been developed out of 
a straight waterfront of 20 miles. Total, 357 miles. 

. Se et 
ANOTHER INVESTIGATION TO BE MADE OF 
DOCK SITE. 


While a report concerning conditions at the site of the 
dry dock at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, has been received 
by the Navy Department, further investigations are 
in progress. . 

Mr. Alfred Noble, an eminent efigineer of New York, 
has been employed by the Navy Department to proceed 
to Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, to thoroughly investigate the 
Dry Dock site and local conditions and to make full 
report and recommendation to the department. 

Mr. Noble left San Francisco August 12 for Honolulu 
and it is rather uncertain as to what length of time 
his investigation will take. 


THE WELLAND CANAL. 


The Welland Canal, connecting the St. Lawrence with 
the Great Lakes is undergoing improvements of such 
magnitude that they will total about $2,000,000 per mile. 
The canal, which is 25 miles in length, traverses a lofty 
divide over which it is necessary to raise vessels to a 
total vertical height of 326 feet. The new work of 
improvement, taken in connection with the deepening 
and widening of the St. Lawrence channel, will have a 
most important effect on the problems of movement of 
freight from the Northwest to the Atlantic seaboard. 


A TOKYO-YOKOHAMA CANAL. 


A project is on foot to organize a company for con- 
structing a canal connecting Tokyo with Yokohama, 
ander the Canal Law enacted by the Japanese Diet last 
year. Among the promoters are Baron Senge and other 
noted business men of Tokyo and Yokohama. The 
prospectus of the company will shortly be made public. 
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CAMPUS 
PART OF EXCAVATION WORK ON LAKE WASHINGTON CANAL, CROSSING UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


CANAL CONNECTS FRESH WATER LAKES WITH PUGET SOUND 


By R. H. MATTISON, Secretary Exploitation and Industrial Bureau, New Seattle Chamber of Commerce. 


HE sum of $5,000,000 is being expended for the ex- 
T tension of the wonderful natural harbor of Seattle 
by means of a ship canal connecting Lake Washington 
and Lake Union with the salt waters of Puget Sound. 

With characteristic foresight and energy the citizens 
of Seattle are proceeding with this ambitious project, 
not because of lack of harbor area, but to provide for 
the immense growth of Seattle’s shipping and manu- 
facturing which is expected to follow with the comple- 
tion of the Panama Canal. The excavation work is pro- 
gressing rapidly and will be completed several months in 
advance of the single canal lock which will form the 
doorway between salt and fresh water. This lock is 
one of the largest structures of its kind in the world, 
taking care of a greater tonnage than any other lock 
in the United States. The canal will increase the harbor 
area of Seattle from 40 to 140 miles, giving deep-sea 
shipping facilities to Lake Union in the geographical 
center of Seattle, and to Lake Washington on the East 
side of the city within the corporate limits. 

These fresh water, non-tidal, non-freezing harbors 
will have ample depth for the heaviest shipping. Lake 
Union, one-half mile wide by two miles long, will have 
a depth of 40 feet, while that of Lake Washington, 30 
miles long and from 5 to 10 miles wide, will range from 
40 to 200 feet. The locks will have a depth at extreme 
high water of 42 feet, and of 36 feet at ordinary high 
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size 
water, thus taking care of merchant vessels of the 
of the Minnesota when full laden. 


The canal will be ready for use not later than July, 
1915. It will lower Lake Washington ten feet, ee 
it to the level of Lake Union. The expense of ae “ett 
condemnation, excavation, etc., is borne by Seattle wile 
King County (and a small portion by the Sahat 
that of the lock construction, amounting to sets is 
is borne by the Government, and the ehUTS Sate 
under direction of the United States Engineers. m 
canal will be 25 feet deep, 75 feet wide at the wore 
and 125 to 150 feet wide at the water surface. from 
lock site at the Narrows is more than one al ell- 
deep water in Puget Sound. This distance will ees 
closed between two breakwaters 250 feet apart, ter. 
nish vessels and log rafts protection from rough "Ota 
The depth in the channel will be 31 feet at ae hate 
water below the Narrows, and 36 feet at low panes ton. 
the lock, extending to deep water in Lake Lacie Set 
From Shilshole Bay to Lake Washington the eee the 
extend about 45,000 feet. The canal runs throug 
north residence section of the city of Seattle. n 

In addition to the natural advantages for such @ ee 
provided by the narrow strip of land wich Satin 
arates Lake Washington and Lake Union, ae ie cana 
tion of Salmon Bay near the outer section of t ana 
makes the excavation portion of the project 4 s 
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SIDE VIEW SHOWING TWO STEEL CRANES—PART OF CITY IN BACKGROUND 


tively small matter. From the lock to Lake Union ap- 
proximately 537,000 yards of dirt will have to be ex- 
cavated. Between the eastern shore of Lake Union and 
the western shore of Lake Washington, a distance of 
little more than half a mile, 610 cubic yards are being 
excavated. Through this excavation, access will be given 
to Union Bay on Lake Washington, which at present is 
navigable only to small vessels and will require dredging 
amounting to 390,000 cubic yards. 

The lock will be of reinforced concrete, having one 


chamber 80x825 feet in dimensions, and a smaller cham- 
ber 30x100 feet in dimensions. In the large lock the 
depth will exceed 36 feet for an average of 12 hours 
daily. In the small lock the depth will be 16 feet for 
that period of time. The smaller chamber is for the 
accommodation of the mosquito fleet, pleasure craft, row 
boats, etc. 

The operation of the lock will be very rapid, taking 
only 20 to 30 minutes in passing through the large 
chamber and not more than 15 minutes through the 


SHOWING COFFER DAM AND EARLY EXCAVATION OF LOCK PIT 
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INSIDE LOCK PIT, LAKE WASHINGTON CANAL 


smaller one. A middle gate in the large lock will divide 
it into two chambers 350 and 475 feet long, the com- 
bination making virtually four locks, 150, 350, 475 and 800 
feet long respectively. Double leaf gates will be used 
in the larger lock and single leaf gates in the smaller 
lock. The lock lies directly back of and under the pro- 
tection of Fort Lawton. 

Salmon Bay, a natural basin, located just east of the 
Narrows, will, by the lock, become a deep fresh water 
area on the same level as Lake Union and Lake Wash- 
ington. Owing to the immense capacity of these lakes 
and Salmon Bay, there will be little difficulty in the 
control of the run-off through the canal from Cedar 
River and Lake Washington watersheds. Tt will be ac- 
complished by a concrete dam from the lock to the 
south shore, 260 feet distance, ordinary flash boards 
controlling the outflow. These watersheds aggregate 580 
square miles and the maximum run-off has been 12,000 
cubic feet per second for 24 hours and 3600 cubic feet 
per second per 30 days. The Government will build 
bulkheads, pierheads, with lights in Shilshole, Salmon, 
and Union Bays with tower and light in Lake Wash- 
ington. 

The preliminary work at the locks required 30,000 
cubic yards of excavation for a temporary channel dur- 
of 26,000 feet of cofferdam. There 
1s of excavation work in the lock 
pit. The work of constructing the lock and of excavat- 
ing the channels now affords a most interesting sight 
her visitors in Seattle. 


ing the construction 
was 250,000 cubic yar 


to tourists and ot 


Not only will the completion of the work obviate 
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floods in the old Lake Washington and Cedar River 
watersheds, but large swamp areas now bordering Lake 
Washington and Lake Sammamish, three miles east of 
Lake Washington, will be drained and made available 
for low-priced industrial sites. The problems of the Du- 
wamish waterway and other extensive harbor improve- 
ments in Seattle will be greatly simplified by the com- 
pletion of the Canal. The advantages of a fixed water 
level in loading and discharging vessels are obvious and 
to the residents of Seattle the canal will mean a lower 
cost of living as the result of the saving in drayage cost 
through the exceptional facilities for city distribution. 
Freedom from teredoes in fresh water harbors is a great 
advantage in wharf construction. The action of fresh 
water on barnacles is also said to be an advantage in 
attracting ships to Seattle as compared to other compet 
tive ports where no fresh water harbor is available. 

The Navy, which has a large station at Bremerton, 
just across the Sound from Seattle, will undoubtedly 
utilize Lake Washington as anchorage ground for wat- 
ships and as an outfitting point for transports and other 
naval vessels. , 

In addition to the funds being expende . 
cavation and other work, the city of Seattle is spending 
a large amount for the construction of a steel or ™ 
sonry bridge of the draw or lift type. having an open 
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ing of at least 150 feet and a clearance of at least ; 
feet above high water. All pipes and conduits sala 
ing the north with the south end of the city across 
he regula 


canal are being installed in accordance with t 
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tions of the Secretary of War, 36 feet below mean lo 
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LAYING CEMENT IN PIT 


Water. Many engineers believe that the great era of 
Seattle's Prosperity wil] date from the completion of 
the Lake Washington canal. It will undoubtedly im- 


prove Seattle’s already superior harbor facilities and 
will increase the shipping and industries of what is, at 
present, a well-developed city. 


1912 EARNINGS OF SUEZ CANAL COMPANY. 


The annual report of the Suez Canal Company is of 
Particular interest now that the Panama Canal is so 
nearly completed, 

The total receipts, as reported at the last general 
Meeting of the Suez Canal Company, for the year 1912 
amounted to $27,005,068, an increase of $363,692 over 
the receipts for the year 191]. 

The expenses aggregated $9,211,045, the net receipts 
amounting to $17,794,023. The company distributed as 
dividends $16,847,540, amounting to $29.90 per. share. 
The report states that notwithstanding the reduction in 
the canal tariff the year 1912 was the most prosperous 
one the company has yet enjoyed. 

During 1912 there passed through the canal 5,373 
ships, of 20,275,120 net tons. The average tonnage ad- 
vanced from 3,688 in 1911 to 3,774 tons in 1912. The 
average time in transit was lowered during 1912 to 16 
hours 19 minutes, or 35 minutes less than in the most 
favorable previous year. 


CASEY’S FINISH. 


Murphy—What’s that in your pocket? 

Pat (in a whisper)—Dynamite; I’m waiting for Casey. 
Every time he meets me he slaps me on the chest and 
breaks me pipe! Next time he does it he’ll blow his 
hands off. 
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FURNESS-WITHY PAY 10%; DIVIDEND. 


Messrs. Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. last year made 
profits, including the balance brought forward, of £885,- 
246 ($4,426,230) as compared with £768,622 ($3,843,110) 
in the previous year. After payment of the usual half- 
yearly dividends on the preference shares and interim 
dividends on the ordinary shares at 10 per cent. per an- 
num, an available balance remained of £691,331 3s 6d. 
The reserves were brought up to £1,000,000 ($5,000,000). 

The property and assets of the company are valued 
as follows: 

Steamships, investments in engine and iron works, 
shipping, industrial and general investments (less de- 
preciation written off), stocks of stores, etc, and pay- 
ments on account of new tonnage (less amounts received 
on account), £1,950,053 18s 7d. 

Freeholds, plant and other property in the United 
Kingdom and abroad (including dock warehouses, 
wharves, etc.), associated companies, and investments in 
the Wingate Coal Company, Ltd., Broomhill Collieries, 
Ltd., Weardale Steel, Coal & Coke Company, Ltd., and 
Easington Coal Company, Ltd., £2,287,934 16s 11d. 

Investment in Irvine’s Shipbuilding & Dry Docks Com- 
pany, Ltd., including the Harbor Dockyard and Middle- 
ton Shipyard & Dry Docks, £305,880, 

To this total of £4,543,868 15s 6d is increased by 
other assets to £6,234,835 15s 10d. The company re- 
ceived £8,383 11s 1d in subsidy for postal services, 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUES ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


UNION IRON WorKS Co. 


ENGINEERS and SHIPBUILDERS 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE PLANT ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


— LARGEST — 


DRY DOCKS 


ON PACIFIC COAST 


Graving Docks 


No. 1. Length, 750’. Width, 103’. 
No, 2. Length, 485’. Width, 77’. 


Floating Docks 


No. 1. Length, 301’. Width, 68’. 
No. 2. Length, 210’. Width, 66’. 
No. 3. Length, 271’. Width, 62’. 


Ss. S. “MANCHURIA” AND S. S. “CONDOR” IN OUR DRY DOCKS 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR SHIP REPAIR WORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF Union Iron Works Co. 


Marine and Stationary Engines (DAHL PATENTS) 
OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


j uxiliary Machinery 
Boilers and A - ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 


Mining and Milling Machinery 
Water Tube and Scotch Boilers 


Steamers aggregating over 350,000 H. P. have 
been equipped with the system during the 
past 2% years. 


Gold Dredging Machinery ECONOMICAL — SIMPLE — NOISELESS 


Office and works: SAN FRANCISCO 311 CALTOANIA STREET 


20TH AND MICHIGAN STREETS 


P JOHN T. GREANY, CAPTAIN W. H. LOGAN, a 
Agents: ? - Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. Temple Building, Victoria, B. &% 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW. 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


THE CALL or tae ORIENT 


Who is he that has not at some time 
dreamed of seeing 


JAPAN 
and 


CHINA 


With their quaint old customs and rare 
old antiques. 


Ten times round the deck makes a mile walk. 


THIS TRIP TO THE FAR EAST 
CAN NOW BE MADE 
AT A VERY SMALL EXPENSE 
OVER THE FAMED 
SUNSHINE BELT TO THE 
ORIENT 


We will be pleased to mail you, not just 
an ordinary folder, but a beautifully illus- 
trated booklet (a little Moving-Picture 
Show) of the Far East. 


Something You’d Like to Keep. 


LUXURIOUS— 
ACCOMMODATIONS— The Suites aboard The Pacific Mail Steamers present 


UNEQUALLED all the comforts of a first-class hotel. 
SERVICE 


Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 


H. N. THOMAS, Acting Gen. Pass. Agent, Flood Building, San Francisco 


J. H. O'Neill, Agent, 716 Second Ave., Seattle, Wash. D. E. Brown & Macaulay, Ltd., 585 Granville St., Vancouver 
Wm. Carruthers, Agent, 1119 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. C. A. Solly, Agent, 1003 Government St., Victoria, B. Cc. 
H. A. Mosher, 3rd and Washington Sts., Portland, Ore. Cc. G. Krueger, Agent, 517 So. Spring St., Los Angeles, Cal. 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW. 
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JAPANESE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES IN NO HURRY TO PROCEED WITH 
PANAMA CANAL PLANS 


Fluctuations in freights and uncertainties in getting 
return cargoes are the basic reasons, says the New York 
Journal of Commerce, for hesitation on the part of sev- 
eral steamship companies in the Pacific trade to decide 
upon immediate extension of their services upon the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 

Almost every shipping company of note through its 
managing directors or special agents has in the last 
twelvemonth made a study of the situation at the Canal 
and on the Pacific Coast. While opinions are divided 
on the prospects, there is a strong general feeling ex- 
pressed that only cautious procedure is warranted. Some 
proposals made in the first flush of enthusiasm on the 
part of minor companies and new carriers have not 
materialized. Others have been checked, as circum- 
stances have not been particularly favorable to ambi- 
tious enterprise in the near future. 

Immediate Service Unlikely. 


It is unlikely as things look at present that the three 
great Japanese steamship companies, the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha (Japan Mail Steamship Company), the Osaka 
Shosen Kaisha (Osaka Mercantile Steamship Company) 
and the Toyo Kisen Kaisha (Oriental Steamship Com- 
pany), will carry out the proposed combination under 
which they would run a joint direct service between 
Japan and New York by way of the Panama Canal—at 
any rate not before the commercial opening of the 
waterway. 

That this service which has for some time been cer- 
tainly under contemplation, may be deferred, waiting 


further developments and experience of ships actually | 


passing through the Canal, was intimated to a repre- 

sentative of the New York Journal of Commerce in a 

conversation with A. S. Mihara, the special traffic agent 

of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, now in New York. 
Instability of Freight. 

“Several factors have to be taken into consideration 
and a clearer knowledge upon them is necessary before 
it can be decided definitely whether the Nippon Yusen 
Kaisha and the other Japanese lines will use the Canal 
immediately on its opening. The Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
is a freight line, to a very large extent, and it must be 
remembered that for maintaining a regular service profit- 
ably there must be good cargoes both ways. But this is 
not assured in the Pacific trade and the instability of 
rates is one of the conditions which will deter our 
company from embarking on a new undertaking too 
quickly. The cotton movement, at the beginning of the 
year, was a warning, as there was a congestion of cotton 
at southern Pacific ports and not the tonnage to carry 
it profitably to the Orient. During the summer freights 
have been reduced for the export of flour and lumber 
from the north Pacific ports, but have now been re- 
stored, Wheat and flour were handicapped by unusually 
high charter rates last year, and as a result the exports 
fell about 60,000 tons short of the previous year. This 
vear it is believed that there will be plenty of tonnage 
available, and at much lower rates.’ Uncertainty of rates 
will make the companies maintain a cautious policy. 

No Certainty Yet as to Opening. 

“Then there is the uncertainty about the opening of 
the Canal. The engineers say it will be ready for use 
by commercial ships about the beginning of 1915, but 
SHG can speak positively about the passage of a ship 
through until it has been actually accomplished? 

“But contracts between New York and the Oriental 
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shippers have to be made a long time ahead. The mer- 
chants must be guaranteed that their freight will be 
carried through and until the first ship has been actually 
engaged and accomplished the voyage we are without 
actual experience. Look at the figures in the ‘Canal 
Record’ of the progress of the work and the amount 
still to be finished. No one can tell for six months yet 
whether the waterway will be ready for regular sailings 
at the date predicted, and there is no basis as yet on 
which to fix contracts for the carriage of goods. 


No New Originating Trade. 

“Another thing one must keep in mind is that in 
direct trade between New York and the Orient by way 
of the Panama Canal there is no new trade to be util- 
ized at once. Any trade that passes along the new 
route will only be a diversion from the existing routes, 
by the Pacific Coast ports and the transcontinental rail- 
roads or by Suez. There is no advantage over the Suez 
route except from New Zealand, perhaps. The Japan 
and Seattle ocean track will still be the shortest and the 
railroads may reduce their rates to meet any lower rates 
due to all-the-way-water transportation, though that may 
take much longer. The silk freight is not likely to be 
diverted as it might deteriorate. There will be then no 
new originating Orient trade to come here which does 
not now find its way by existing routes. You will not 
get more food or clothes from China and Japan because 
of the opening of the Canal. With the South American 
countries it is different, and the new route will open up 
fields of trade that have now no inter-communication. 
In time the canal may be used for freight coming from 
or going to the Orient as trade develops in natural 
course, but this will probably take years before it 
reaches a large traffic.” 

The Question of Subsidies. 

The financial factor, it is considered in other quarters, 
may influence the directors of the Japanese companies. 
The Government of Count Yamamoto, which succeeded 
that of Prince Katsura, pledged itself to rigid economy. 
This may affect the shipping subsidies which will shortly 
expire, though the budget provided for large expendi- 
tures for the mercantile marine of Japan. Twelve fast 
modern hoats would be necessary to carry on a weekly 
service, and without substantial help from the Govern- 
ment and payment on the mileage run basis, as they 
would not be mail boats, it is difficult to see where the 
capital at present could be readily obtained on the prom- 
ise of remunerative investment, 


THE NEW NORWEGIAN-AMERICAN LINE. 

The new Norwegian steamer Kristianiafjord recently 
arrived at New York on her maiden trip, thus marking 
the establishment of the new direct steamship line be- 
tween Norway and America. 

The Kristianiafjord was built by Cammell, Laird & ae 
of Birkenhead, Eng. and has a gross tonnage of 10.625 
and 6,518 net. She has accommodations for 130. first 
cabin, 240 second cabin and 700 steerage passengers. oe 
her trial trip she developed a speed of 17.40 knots, and 
the showing made on her first trip to New York, dude 
she averaged 1613 knots, was most satisfactory 17 every 
particular. she ge 

The Bergensfjord, a sister ship to the Kristianial s 
was launched in April last and will be completed so # 
to take her place on the line in September. line 

Messrs. Benham & Boyeson are agents of the new 
at New York. 


ord, 
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JAPAN’S TRADE WITH AMERICA. 


The American trade represents 23 per cent. of the 

whole of Japan’s foreign trade, but if the export trade 
alone is considered, the percentage rises to 32 per cent. 
In 1902 America’s exports to Japan represented only 4 
per cent. of her whole export trade, England being then 
her best customer. Since 1911 America’s exports to 
Japan have increased by leaps and bounds and in respect 
of the rate of increase Japan stands third on the list 
at present, the first being England, while the second is 
Cuba. 
Of America’s customers Japan stands tenth or eleventh, 
the rate of growth of trade relations between America 
and Japan being very slow as far as America’s exports 
to Japan are concerned, while Japan’s export trade to 
America continues increasing rapidly. 

Among Japanese goods which have rivals on 
American market are numbered raw silk, habutae and 
other silk tissues, tea, braid, sulphur, camphor and 
woodenware. The Japanese raw silk import, however, 
accounts for 65 per cent. of the whole consumption of 


the 


the States. 
Of the import of tea 52 per cent. comes from Japan, 


the remainder being supplied by China and Ceylon. It 
is to be further noted that the American taste is now 
changing from green tea to black. 

The export of habutae has decreased about thirty per 
cent. in the last ten years not owing to a decrease in 
the demand in the States, but to the development of 
America’s weaving industry, coupled with the high tariff 
imposed on habutae and the importation of cheap tissues 
from Switzerland, China and Germany. <An_ improve- 
ment in quality, however, should help to recover the 
lost market. 

As for sulphur, the Japanese product enjoys the largest 
market, though it is reported that sulphur of good 
quality is now being produced in the States. ; 

Figured mattings were exported to the States in 1902 
to the total value of six million yen. In 1911 the total 
value sank almost to half, gradual depreciation of quality, 
the change of fashion, and the appearance of rivals being 
counted among the reasons, 


O. S. KS SEMI-ANNUAL REPORT. 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha send us a copy of their 
financial report for the six months ending December 31, 
1912, Among the many services of this company 
is their Trans-Pacific service between Puget Sound 
and Japanese ports on which the steamers “Seattle 
Maru,” “Tacoma Maru,” “Mexico Maru,” “Panama Maru.” 
“Chicago Maru” and “Canada Maru” are operated. These 
ships connect with the Chicago, Milwaukee and Puget 
Sound Ry. Co. at Tacoma and Seattle. 

We extract the following from the financial report 


above referred to: 


Yen. 
Profit for this term..........000-e-00e eee ees 2,805,948.96 
To Insurance fund (slightly over 
5% per annum on the reduced 
hook value of fleet)........... 457,000.00 
To Repair fund (slightly over 6% 
per annum on the reduced 
book value of fleet).........-- 548,000.00 
To Depreciation on fleet (slightly 
over 5% per annum on the cost 
OF ACE ni ecaee wk sh eeeceas noe 653,000.00 
1,658,000.00 


Net proht sc FeNec dees dal baree ae eee es 1,147,948.96 
To Reserve fund ...........-0005 $7,500.00 
To Directors’ and Auditors’ fees... 57,500.00 

115,000.00 

Balance; vei7es Said beeps ee vk aes 1,032,948,96 

Amount brought forward from last term..... 1,335,455,53 

2,368,404.49 

To Dividend Equalization Fund............. 1,500,000.00 

To Dividends (9% per annum).............. 742,500.00 

125,904.49 


Amount carried forward to next term....... 


STEAMSHIP LINES SUBSIDIZED BY THE JAPA- 
NESE GOVERNMENT. 


Referring to the financial accounts of the steamship 
companies subsidized by the Japanese Government, the 
Mercantile Marine Bureau, Department of Communica- 
tions, has the following in their annual report, just is- 


sued, for the fiscal year 1911-1912: 
Subsidized Concerns. 


Coming to the financial accounts of the subsidized 
companies and corporations, the Nippon Yusen Kaisha’s 
26th yearly balance (October, 1910, to September, 1911) 
showed: receipts 28,120,599 yen, disbursements 23,724,397 
yen, and net profit 4,396,202 yen. Compared with the 
preceding year, the figures were more by 634,894 yen 
in receipts, by 189,275 yen in disbursements, and by 345,- 


619 yen in net profit. 

The Toyo Kisen Kaisha earned during the year 7,462,- 
199 yen, disbursed 6,745,626 yen, and profited 716,573 yen. 
Compared with the preceding year, the company's fig- 
ures showed an increase of 947,943 yen in receipts, of 
1,309,931 yen in disbursements, and a decrease of 361,988 
yen in net profit. 

As for the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, its receipts during 
the year were 16,080,293 yen and disbursements 14,127,- 
471 yen, with net profit amounting to 1,952,822 yen. 
Compared with the preceding year, the company’s figures 
showed an increase of 1,829,734 yen in gross earnings, 
of 1,117,411 yen in expenditure, and of 712,323 yen in 
net profit. 

As for the Nisshin Kisen Kaisha (Japan-China Steam- 
ship Co.), its fifth yearly figures (April, 1911—March, 
1912), show that it earned 2,996,300 yen, against ex- 
penses of 2,410,251 yen, while realizing a net profit of 
586,049 yen. In comparison with the corresponding 
figures for the preceding year, there were an increase 
of 171,648 yen in receipts. of 149,079 yen in disburse- 
ments, and of 22,569 yen in net profit. 

The Tokyo Kaijo Hoken Kaisha (The Tokyo Marine 
Insurance Co.), in the year 1911 earned 9,027,109 yen in 
gross (including the balance of 6,535,231 yen carried 
over from the year preceding), expended 1,122,819 yen, 
and gained in net 7,904,290 yen. 

The account of the Nippon Kai-in Yekisai Kai (The 
Seamen’s Aid Society of Japan), for the fiscal year re- 
ceived 282,968 yen and disbursed 219,152 yen, with a net 
gain of 63,816 yen. Compared with the preceding fiscal 
year, the figures showed an increase of 21,231 yen in 
receipts, of 772 yen in expenditures, and of 20.459 yen 


in net profit. 
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FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES. 


Messrs. Page Brothers, ship and commission brokers 
of San Francisco, send us their regular monthly freight 
teport, compiled especially for the “Pacific Marine Re- 
view,” and which contains the following: 


August 26, 1913. 

Since our last review, July 25, the freight market 
has been easier, which was to be expected, as the ar- 
rival of the U. S. colliers was heavy during August 
and will be also in September. It is expected, however, 
that with the near approach of the time when the har- 
vesting is finished and the grain begins to move, that 
much activity will result. with probably better rates for 
October, November and December loading. No charters 
have been made from San Francisco to Europe since the 
“Danguay Trouin” at 39/. for barley, but a large Ameri- 
can ship, “Wm. P. Frye,” has just been taken for barley 
to New York for immediate loading by Balfour, Guth- 
rie & Co. The rate of freight we have, however, been 
asked not to divulge. From the north we have to report 
Str. “Bellucia,” by Portland Flg. Mills Co. at 38/9 St. 
Vincent for orders U. K., etc., with an option of 17/6, 
with wheat or flour to three ports in Japan. This vessel 
just arrived here with coal. 


Br. Bark “Birkdale” now just leaving West Coast, 
S. A., in ballast, was taken by Hind, Rolph & Co. at 
41/6. Cork U. K. ete. 


Str. “Coila” chartered by Portland Flg. Mills at 39/. 
U. K. etc., and after a fortnight’s cessation in charter- 
ing, Kerr, Gifford & Co. took the Str. “Spithead” at 37/6 
grain to U. K. etc., at which rate we quote the market 
to-day, though as low as 35/. was done by one of the 
regular liners from Puget Sound to a direct port U. K. 
‘satisfactory to the steamer. 


Str. “Arrino” fixed by American Trading Co. at 4/6 
on D./W. delivery Puget re-delivery Newcastle/Piric 
Range. The last charter previously was “Artemis” at 4/9 
by the same firm, delivery San Francisco, same re-de- 
livery. 

“Strath” steamer was also chartered by them at 5/. 
delivery north, re-delivery Newcastle/Pirie Range. 

Str. “Boveric,” now about due in Australia, has been 
taken by Davies & Fehon at 5/9 on D./W. delivery 
Newcastle for one round voyage to this coast and re- 
turn to Australia. 


Str. “Foreric” done at 5’. Delivery north, re-delivery 
China. Prompt loading by Robert Dollar Co. 

Str. “Craighall” taken by Portland Flouring Mills at 
18/6 from Portland, wheat and flour to two ports in 
Japan. This, of course, is per ton of 2240 Ibs. gross 
weight delivered. 

Str. “Persiana” chartered for a cargo of Japanese ties 
for the Santa Fe Rwy. Co. at San Diego by Messrs. 
Sale & Co. of London at about 4/, to 4/3 on time char- 
ter. She will load in Japan in September. 

Str. “Indraisadi” brings a cargo of sugar and some 500 
tons of copra during September from Philippine ports to 
San Francisco. Terms private. 

“Strath” steamer chartered by Hind, Rolph & Co. at 

5/. on D./W. Delivery north, re-delivery Neweastle’ 
Pirie Range. 
Rates on sailers for the West Coast have dropped 
from 50/, per M. to 45%. at which price several have 
been fixed to load from usual loading ports up north. 
Two handy sized) schooners have been fixed to carry 
redwood from Noyo to a port in Peru at 55/, This 
apparent discrepancy in rates is because our schooners 
carry about 25 per cent. less of redwood than of fir, 
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To Australia, schooners have been fixed as low as 
41/3, Sydney or Newcastle, with 10/. per M. ft. addi- 
tional to Melbourne or Adelaide, and about 47/6 Bris- 
bane, and to New Zealand 50/. has been paid. 

Messrs. Comyn-Mackall have taken “John C. Meyer” 
from Portland to either Shanghai, Hongkong or Kiachau 
at $9.50 per M. The first sailer done for a long time to 
China. 


Two or three sailers have been fixed {, Africa on a 
basis of about 75/. as an average, and to England ship 
“Marlborough Hill” has been chartered at 83/9 to a 
direct port. 

The above rates on sailers are practically the market 
to-day, with a slightly easier tendency. 


CHARTER OF S. S. “PERSIANA” CANCELED. 
SUBSTITUTED BY S. S. “MESSINA.” 


The steamer “Persiana.”’ which had been fixed by 
Messrs. Sale & Co. of London, for a voyage from 
Japan to the Pacific Coast, destination San Diego, is to 
be substituted by the S. S. “Messina,” which is to leave 
Muroran and/or Kushiro, Japan, sometime in October. 


The “Messina’s” cargo will consist of a shipment of 
railway ties and lumber, consigned to Messrs. Wheeler, 
Elder & Elder, of Los Angeles, for delivery to the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Company. 


SHIPPING AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Tender forms and specifications have been issued by 
the Dominion Government at Ottawa for the construc- 
tion of a public dock between Salisbury and Commercial 
Drives in Vancouver, on Burrard Inlet, the estimated 
cost of which will be $500,000. The dock will be of re- 
enforced concrete with a concrete superstructure, having 
a length of 800 feet and a width of 300 feet. 


Plans and specifications of this dock have been re- 
ceived at our office and we will be glad to forward same 
to any of our readers who are interested. 

Our Vancouver correspondent, under date of August 
4, sends us the following: 

The Harrison S. S. “Candidate,” after a stay of about 
four days, during which she discharged about 2000 tons 
of cargo from the U. K., at the Johnson Wharf, left on 
Saturday, the 2nd instant, for San Francisco. 

The Maple Leaf Liner “Celtic King,” having com- 
pleted her discharze of steel rails, etc., at the Fvans. 
Coleman wharf, left on Sunday evening, the 3rd inst., for 
Comox, B. C., to coal, after which she will proceed to 
Tacoma, Seattle and San Francisco, to load for U. K. 
ports. The “Santa Rosalia” is the next Maple Leal 
Liner, due inwards September 20th. ; 

The battle cruiser “New Zealand,” the “gift” warship 
from the Colony of that name to the British fleet, ate 
Vancouver on Monday morning at 6 o'clock, proceeding 
to Victoria, where she will remain until Saturday next 
the 9th instant, after which she will proceed to Mazatlan 
and ports on the west coast of South America. 

The Blue Funnel steamer “Bellerophon” is due to are 
rive in Vancouver, from Victoria, on Tuesday night, ii 
5th instant, with about 5,500 tons of cargo from ae eh 
and the United Kingdom. The previous Blue sens 
steamer, the “Talthybius,” brought about 5,000 tons 
cargo. The Blue Funnel steamers discharge at the 
Evans, Coleman dock. 
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A STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 


On April 7 last, the Foreign Trade Department of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce called to the at- 
tention of the Secretary of the Navy the fact that the 
Island of Guam is practically without means of com- 
munication with this coast and is dependent upon 
irregular service of Japanese schooners to market the 
products of the island. 

The Foreign Trade Department is now informed that 
after December 31st proximo, foreign vessels will not be 
allowed to enter the port of Guam, thereby removing 
from that island its one source of marketing its products. 

‘The Department is further informed that the improve- 
ments under way by the United States Government, 
which employed practically 25 per cent. of the natives, 
are nearing completion and the natives heretofore earn- 
ing a livelihood from this work are returning to their 
ranches and will be dependent upon the products of the 
soil for a living. 

In a letter under date of August 
Trade Department has again taken up this important 
matter with the Secretary of the Navy, emphasizing 
that by furnishing adequate transportation facilities be- 
tween San Francisco and Guam, the production of copra, 
coffee, cocoa, cotton, Bech-de-mar, tobasco peppers and 
other products will be greatly stimulated and while af- 
fording the population of the island an opportunity for 
Prosperity, will at the same time materially benefit 
the importers and exporters of San Francisco, which is 
the natural market for the Island of Guam. 

In the previous communication, the department sug- 
gested that the United States Army Transports plying 
between San Francisco and Manila call at Guam on their 
return trip and transport the products of the island 
to San Francisco, but was informed that the difference 
in distance was too great and would entail a_consider- 
able expense which the tonnage to be transported would 
not justify. 

Extracts from the letter recently written the Secretary 
of the Navy follow: 

“The Department understands the present route of the 
transports is from San Francisco to Honolulu, thence to 
Guam and from there to Manila, a distance of 6929 
nautical miles. That the return trip is from Manila to 
Nagasaki to coal and from Nagasaki to San Francisco 
direct, a distance of 6340 miles. That to return from 
Nagasaki to San Francisco via Guam would make an 
additional distance to steam of approximately 1459 miles. 
Tt is also the understanding of the Department. that 
these transports coal at Nagasaki for the round trip. 

“After going into this matter very carefully, it has 
Occurred to the Department that a practical solution to 
this problem would be for the transports to return from 
Manila to San Francisco via Guam, eliminating Nagasaki, 
but to do this the question of fueling would have to be 
taken into account. 

“If the transports were transformed into oil burners, 
not only would the matter be satisfactorily adjusted so 
far as the natives of Guam and the merchants of San 
Francisco were concerned, but the United States Gov- 
ernment would make a considerable saving in money and 
materially assist in developing one of its Pacific island 
Possessions which at present seems threatened with prac- 


18, the Foreign 


tical disaster. 
“Allow us to suggest that the use of fuel oil in steam- 


ships is no longer an experiment; it is being adopted by 
ship owners of many countries and by governments in 
vessels of war. This Government, we are informed, is 
Tapidly adopting the use of oil in the vessels of the navy, 
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and undoubtedly would not have done so without ex- 
haustive and satisfactory tests. 

“Should this suggestion be adopted, allow us to point 
out a few of the advantages that would accrue according 
to the information we have at hand: 

“1. Fuel oil is cheaper than coal. With the latest 
fuel burning appliances, exhaustive tests have proven that 
three and a half barrels of oil are equal to one ton of 
coal and the present price of oil in this port in large 
lots is 80 cents per barrel. To equal this, the price of 
coal would Have to be $2.80 per ton, and we are in- 
formed that even in Japan good coal can not be pur- 
chased for much under $3.20 per ton. In addition to this 
it is generally admitted that coal deteriorates by slack- 
ing and shrinkage fully 5 per cent., whereas oil does not. 

“2. A considerable saving can be made in wages, as 
oil does not require as many coal passers and stokers as 
coal, and as one ton of oil is equivalent to two tons of 
coal in weight, more space is available for cargo pur- 
poses. 

“3. By purchasing oil in this city, a large revenue 
would be received by American industries that is now 
paid out to a foreign country without benefit to the 
United States. 

“4. As it would be unnecessary for the transports to 
enter a foreign harbor, no port dues and other port ex- 
penses would be incurred outside the possessions of the 
United States. ; 

“5. As we are advised the shipments of copra would 
soon reach from six to seven thousand tons a year and 
as the present rates of freight are about $6.25 per ton, 
the transports would earn a revenue for carriage 
amounting to about $40,000.00 per annum on copra alone, 
and the other commodities would contribute consider- 


ably. 
“6. It would enable the natives of Guam to find a 


profitable market for their products and encourage them 
to still further increase them, at the same time opening 
up a profitable business for the merchants of this city 
and eventually the traffic might increase to a point where 
private capital would be sufficiently interested to estab- 
lish a regular line. 

“We respectfully commend this to your careful con- 
sideration, trust you will cause the matter to be in- 
vestigated to verify the claims herein set forth.” 


CONSIDERABLE GROWTH IN U. S. COMMERCE. 


The fiscal year ending June 30, 1913, was the banner 
year in the trade of the United States with foreign 
countries, the total trade exceeding $4,275,000,000 and 
surpassing the total trade of the fiscal year 1912 by 
over $421,000,000. Imports into the United States in 
the year exceded $1,812,000,000, and exports from this 
country exceeded $2.465,000,000, making a balance of 
trade in our favor of over $652,900,000. The imports sur- 
passed those of the fiscal year by over $159,700,000, and 
the exports were more than $261,500,000 greater than 


those of last year. 


A JEWEL REVEALED. 


“Your husband is willing to allow you the custody of 
the automobile, the poodle and the rubber plant, with 
liberal alimony, while he takes the children and the 
graphophone.” 

“Stop the divorce.” sobbed the wife. “I'll never get 
another husband like that.”—Louisville Courier-Journal. 
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We have received a letter from the Hon. C. F. Curry, 
Member of Congress from the Third California District, 
which letter was written when the Secretary of the Navy 
was on the coast inspecting the various navy yards. 


The statements of Mr. Curry regarding the value of 
the Mare Island yard are fully sustained by the views 
expressed here by Secretary Daniels, and there appears 
to be no doubt but that the Mare Island yard will be 
maintained in the highest degree of efficiency. 


Whether or not a drydock should be located there 
rather than on the shores of San Francisco Bay is a 
question that, should a drydock be authorized, must be 
settled after careful deliberation. 


Mr. Curry, like Secretary Daniels, is heartily in favor 
of a merchant marine flying the United States flag, and 
promises to do what he can with that end in view. In 
this regard Mr. Curry occupies a different position from 
that of Secretary Daniels. The Secretary can use his 
influence and can advise, but he can do only that which 
the statutes as passed by Congress permit him to do. 
Mr. Curry, however, is a part of the law-making body, 
that body which prescribes the limits within which the 
Secretary may exercise his discretion. Mr. Curry can 
advise and use his influence and he can also vote on 
the bills as presented. That he will use this preroga- 
tive in favor of a greater navy and of some method 
whereby the merchant marine may recover the position 
it once held is very evident from the tone of his letter, 
but the attitude of the present Congress, with regard to 
legislation with respect to both subjects, does not hold 
out much encouragement for a successful issue. 

The award last month to a Japanese line for the car- 
riage of transpacific mails is but one more instance of 
the utter stupidity and lack of patriotism exhibited by 
our law-makers. The Japanese line is subsidized by the 
Japanese Government, and for this reason can and did 
underbid the line flying the stars and stripes. For some 
time the various Congresses have shied at anything 
which savors of subsidy and possibly it was considered 
that the few dollars difference between the two bids 
might be considered as of the kindred of subsidy, and for 
that reason the Japanese line, with no better service, is 
given the award. Economy, both public and private, is a 
grand thing, but many are the sins which are committed 
in its name. The letter from Mr. Curry follows: 
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“Until recent years the idea of building Government 
ships in Government yards was ridiculed by the Trades 
Journals, discouraged by the Navy Department and given 
very little consideration by Congress. That attitude has 
gradually changed and at the present time the Navy De- 
partment’s expressed determination to use to their ca- 
pacity the splendidly equipped navy yards for the pur- 
poses of the Navy, including the construction of battle- 


ships, meets with the approval of Congress, of the Peo- 
ple and of the Press. 


Mr. Daniels is now on the Pacific Coast inspecting the 
navy yards at Bremerton and Mare Island and examining 
available sites for the location of a drydock. Later in 
the year Assistant Secretary of the Navy Roosevelt also 
intends to visit the Pacific Coast yards. Their visits will 
undoubtedly be of great benefit to the yards, and inci- 
dentally to the Government. 

The location of Mare Island, at the mouth of the 
Napa River, opposite the City of Vallejo, is undoubtedly 
the very best site on our Pacific Coast for a navy yard. 
It is situated in the best harbor on the Pacific Ocean, 
just across the bay from San Francisco, the great com- 
mercial, financial, manufacturing and shipping metropolis 
of the Pacific, and the harbor and railroad development 
being prosecuted on the east side of the bay will add to 
its strategic value. 

In time of war it will be safe from attack from out- 
side the heads, and could only be in jeopardy in the 
event of a hostile fleet being in possession of the bay. 
The Government has fourteen hundred acres of building 
site, with a waterfront of an ample depth on its opera- 
tive line for the accommodation of the largest ships and, 
being inland, is free from the destructive elements found 
in salt water. 

Some objection has been made to Mare Island on ac- 
count of the shallowness of the channel. That objec- 
tion is untenable. I have had the channel question up 
with the Army and the Navy Departments several times 
since I came to Washington. At my last interview with 
the Army Engineers I was assured the work of deep- 
ening and maintaining the channel would be vigorously 
prosecuted by the Government, that commercial neces- 
sity would demand and justify it even if the navy yard 
had not been located there. 

That the work already done on the channel has been 
effective is evidenced by the fact that on the 27th of 
March of this year the “California,” drawing 27 feet of 
water, was launched, after being overhauled, and left 
the yard without any difficulty whatever. There is only 
one navy yard in the United States that has a deeper 
channel approach than has Mare Island, and much more 
money has been spent in dredging the channel to that 
yard than to Mare Island. 

In my opinion the proposed Government drydock 
ought to be located at Mare Island. Only in case of 
being badly damaged in battle or collision will a battle- 
ship ever draw as much as 40 feet of water, and in that 
condition it would be hard to get her into any stationary 
dock wheresoever located. And if a battleship were 
wounded in a battle outside of the Golden Gate it would 
be quite an undertaking to bring her over the bar if she 
drew over 40 feet. : 

In addition to a stationary dock a floating dock might 
be built. The floating steel drydock “Dewey,” built in 
the East and sent out to Cavite, cost $1,124,000.00 and 
will lift 16,000 tons. A few of our larger battleships dis- 
place too much to be lifted by this dock. 

The addition of a drydock, a paint shop and a few 
minor improvements and rearrangements would make 
Mare Island the model navy yard in the United States. 
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As it is she is adequately equipped to build a battleship, 
and her executive officers and mechanics are second to 
none in the world. The climate is ideal and makes it 
possible for a man to work without discomfort from 
heat or cold every week in the year. 

Better work at less cost to the Government is turned 
out at Mare Island than at any other Government or 
private shipbuilding yard in the country. The collier 
“Vestal,” built at the New York navy yard, cost $60,000 
more than her sister ship “Prometheus,” built at Mare 
Island. The training ship “Cumberland,” built at the 
Boston navy yard, cost $10,000 more than the “Intrepid,” 
built at Mare Island. Two steel targets built at the Nor- 
folk navy yard cost $5,000 more than similar targets built at 
Mare Island, and, as a further evidence of the quality 
and economy of the work done there, the repairs on 
army transports, revenue cutters and Fish Commission 
boats are frequently awarded to the Mare Island yard. 


If given the opportunity Mare Island will build a bat- 
tleship that will be the pride not only of California, but 
of the Nation, and she will build it as cheaply as it can 
be built in any yard in the country. If we all work with 
that object in view I believe she will be given the op- 


portunity. 

A few months ago the yard was inventoried and ap- 
praised at nearly $12,000,000.00. In addition to deter- 
mining the value of the plant, the inventory proved it to 
be one of the best equipped yards in the country. 

It would be nothing but common sense business judg- 
ment on the part of the Government to use its navy 
yards to their capacity before awarding contracts to 
Private yards when the navy yard bids and estimates are 
as low as those of private yards, and they usually are. 
Even though it should continue to be the policy of the 
Government to award the building of some of its ships 
to the private yards, navy yard competition would keep 
the bids and contracts for construction in private yards 
down to a minimum that would only permit of a reason- 
able profit, and in the time of war or threatened war, 
the Government would not be at the mercy of the private 
ship-building yards. Of course, to make navy yard com- 
petition effective at such times, it would be necessary 
for the Government to own and operate an armor plate 
plant with an output capacity sufficient to manufacture at 
least one-half of the armor plate necessary for the Gov- 
ernment’s use. 

The Spanish-American War made the United States 
a world power. The construction of the Panama Canal 
will compel the United States to assume the position 
of the world power, at least so far as the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores of North and South America are con- 
cerned, if we intend to maintain the Monroe Doctrine 
and determine to control and operate the canal in our 
own way, primarily for our own benefit, and not give 
Way to the unreasonable requests and demands of certain 
European Nations, that our interstate coastwise com- 
merce be not permitted to pass through the canal toll 
free. 

The canal is being built by the American Government, 
with American money, primarily for the American peo- 
ple; when completed it will be part of our. coastwise 
shipping route, and no other Nation on earth should be 
Permitted to dictate our governmental policy toward our 
domestic shipping. If we are to maintain our rights we 
must have an adequate and efficient Navy. 

During the debate in Congress in favor of the con- 
Struction of the Canal, the argument was used that the 
canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific and bringing 
our two coasts so close together would obviate the ne- 
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Navy yards. 
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cessity for materially increasing our Navy. That argu- 
ment was without foundation in fact. The completion of 
the canal will make it necessary for us to maintain a 
larger and more efficient Navy than ever; for the opening 
of the canal will be followed by a material development 
of the Pacific Coast in population, commerce, manufac- 
tures, mining and agriculture unprecedented anywhere 
in the history of the world, and will necessitate our 
maintaining an adequate and efficient squadron on each 


The possession of an efficient Navy by a Nation 


coast. 
It 


is a good investment as an insurance against war. 
more often prevents war than it is used in battle. 

Should our Government fail or be destroyed, liberty 
would soon cease to exist on the earth. 

We need an efficient Navy, not for conquest, but for 
self-protection. The ships of the Navy, when practi- 
cable and possible, should be built in the Government 
It is practicable and possible to build a 


battleship in the Mare Island navy yard. It ought to 


be done. 

Of almost equal importance with her Navy is a Na- 
tion’s merchant marine. It is the shame of our Nation 
that her merchant marine is a negligible quantity in the 
ocean-carrying trade of the world. Nearly all of our 
international commerce is carried in foreign ships. The 
American flag on a merchant ship in a foreign port is 
a curiosity. This ought not to be so. I have been ap- 
pointed a member of the House Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. As a member of Congress I shall 
advocate remedial and constructive marine legislation 
and shall do what I can to assist in the passage of laws 
to help the American merchant marine to again become 
a power in the transoceanic carrying trade of the world. 

(Signed) C. F. CURRY.” 


DEMOCRATIC LEADER OF HOUSE FAVORS UP- 
BUILDING OF OUR MERCHANT MARINE, 


Oscar W. Underwood, Democratic Leader in the 
House of Representatives and Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, under date of August 12, 
writes the Pacific Marine Review: 


“I am in receipt of your favor of the 7th instant, 
enclosing me copy of editorial from the Pacific Marine 
Review. I thank you very much for calling this matter 
to my attention. I am earnestly in favor of building up 
our merchant marine and hope some start in that di- 
rection may be made at an early date.” 


H. M. S. “NEW ZEALAND” AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


The battle cruiser H. M. S. “New Zealand” passed 
through Vancouver Narrows shortly after 3 o’clock on 
Sunday, the 27th of July. She received a most en- 
thusiastic reception from the multitudes crowded on 
the shores in Stanley Park. The weather was at its best 
and the inspiring strains from the bands both on ship 
and shore lent great animation and effect to the scene. 
One would have thought that all Vancouver had left the 
city and gone out to the headlands to catch the first 
glimpse of the incoming warship with her setting of 
accompanying steamers. A sight of the crowd, however, 
that had gathered in the vicinity of Coal Harbor, where 
the vessel shortly afterwards dropped anchor, would 
have corrected this impression. New Zealand bunting 
was much in evidence about the city, and the officers 
and crew had a good time doing the sights. 
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WHY CAN’T THE ESSENTIAL BE HAD? 


The S. S. “State of California” with a lamentable loss 
of life adds another to the list of the many vessels lost 
or damaged in Alaskan waters. 

“Sufficient Aids to Navigation in Alaskan Waters” has 
been the cry for many years and while something has 
been accomplished along these lines, there is still much 
to be done. 

On a trip to Alaska it is very noticeable indeed that 
as soon as a vessel leaves the British Columbia Coast 
one no longer sees the many and various kinds of lights 
and buoys. The Dominion Government has spent a good 
deal of time and money in protecting the coast of British 
Columbia but the United States Government has not 
shown the proper interest in assisting vessels to navigate 
Alaskan waters. 

Under date of July 9, Captain E. L. McNoble, superin- 
tendent of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company, sent a 
letter to Mr. R. L. Hankinson, lighthouse inspector, Six- 
teenth District, Ketchikan, Alaska. 

This letter was written with a view to obtaining better 
protection for vessels navigating the waters of South- 
eastern Alaska. The aids to navigation requested are 
necessary and of extreme importance, especially now 
that the loss of life in these dangerously unguarded 
waters has again resulted from neglect in properly safe- 
guarding such narrow and intricate channels that ship- 
masters in this service have to contend with. 

Captain McNoble in his letter gives the list of aids 
to navigation needed and their exact location. Extracts 
from the letter follow: 


BURNETT INLET. 


“If my memory serves me right you stated you were 
experimenting with a floating light in Wrangell Narrows, 
and were of the impression that the light would be a 
success, but that you were afraid it would not work in 
Burnett Inlet. If you are still of that opinion, what sort 
of a light shall we recommend to be placed inside the 
reef to aid the vessels in making the turn before ap- 
proaching the cannery dock? This port of call is on the 
direct route and is made by our passenger vessels. which 
are required to make the inlet night or day, whichever 
the case may be. Our masters report that if a floating 
light were established just outside the reef it would be 
possible to make this landing at night, but without this 
light they do not consider it a proper place to make. 


POINT ELLIS REEF. 


The industries on Pillar Bay have grown to such an 
extent that they require the services of our passenger 
steamers to make this port of call, and as our schedule, 
as you know, will not permit of a delay at any time we 
are forced to pass this port of call whenever the vessels 
would arrive there at night, as the masters will not enter 
past this reef after dark. We, therefore, request that the 
light be placed on the reef designating the shoal, and 
that a buoy be placed on the outer edge of the reef in 
the sounding of 5!4 fathoms. The light will then act 
as a guide to the entrance of the bay and also warn the 
vessels of the proximity of the reef. A buoy placed on 
the outer edge of the shoal will make the navigation of 
this bay perfectly safe at any time. 


KAKE. 


We request that a light be placed on the island 
abreast of the cannery wharf, the light to be used as a 
guide for vessels entering this port at night. Having it 
placed on the island opposite the cannery would make it 
plainly visible to the masters of the vessels after round- 


ing Point Mccartney and straightening up on_ their 
course to go into the inlet. This port of call now re- 
quires the services of our regular passenger vessels, and 
as it is close to the direct route we would be pleased 
to give them direct service, but cannot do so at present 
on account of the possibility of the arrival of the vessels 
at this point at night. As soon as the light is estab- 
lished we can give the service required. 


WEST COAST OF PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND. 


I have marked on the chart the different places where 
buoys are required from present information at hand. 
As you are aware the survey of these waters is not com- 
pleted, and it is not unlikely that when we hear from 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey we will require more 
aids to navigation than requested in this letter. On 
account of the trouble various vessels have encountered 
in the past few months in navigating these waters the 
aids requested would materially decrease the danger. 


No. 1, Curacao Rock, has been discovered to have but 
6’ of water covering it at mean low tide. No. 2 is a 
shoal in San Christoval Channel reported to have 18’ at 
low water. No. 3 is the end of reef that jets out from 
Hermagos Island, which had but 4’ of water covering it. 
This reef was touched by the “Curacao” two trips pre- 
vious to the one on which she was wrecked and is al- 
most on the direct course of vessels navigating these 
waters. On account of the contracted area in which ves- 
sels are compelled to navigate, it is most essential that 
the masters and pilots have a guide showing the end of 
the reef, so they may pass close to it without endanger- 
ing their vessels. 

No. 4 is Fern reef, the center of which is out of 
water, but as the reef is very large it requires very close 
navigation to enable a vessel to pass between this reef 
and Balandra shoal, No. 5, which is not out of the water 
and a large area. Vessels are compelled to go between 
these two reefs on their regular course through these 
waters. A buoy on the inner edge of each reef would 
make navigation perfectly safe at all times. 

No. 6 is a rock at the lower end of Tlevak Strait, 
which is on the direct course when entering or leaving 
Rose Inlet, a port of call which is required to be made 
by passenger vessels. Knowing the existence of this 
rock and that it has but 6’ to 12’ of water on it at low 
tide compels our masters to make a large detour to 
insure themselves of the perfect safety of their vessels, 
but when buoyed this port will be easy of access. 

No. 7. A shoal with 12 of water at low tide, found 
in Rose Inlet. Those interested and doing business on 
this bay have at present a barrel buoy on the rock. 
previously found by a vessel while entering the inlet. 
The last shoal was found by one of our vessels while 
navigating waters which were supposed to have a great 
deal more depth than was found by the steamer. 

When you have found time to take these recommenda- 
tions under consideration please let me hear from you 
regarding what you think can be immediately done. You 
are acquainted with the importance of having the aids 
that T have recommended. If we have a preference it 
would be to have Curacao Rock buoyed, also the floating 
rock at Burnett Inlet. and a buoy at No. 3, which marks 
the end of Hermosa Reef.” 


Can’t something be done by the United States Gee 
ernment to avoid further loss of life and property: 
Alaska will some day come into her own but in the 
meanwhile why not allow her to. have the necessary 
protection? 
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COST OF LABOR TROUBLES AND GENERAL AVERAGE 


The numerous strikes and recurrence of labor troubles 
among dockmen in various English ports during the past 
year or more have started a new idea in the way of 
apportioning the losses accruing so that this burden will 
not be heavy on any particular interest. From a recent 
issue of the “Shipping Gazette Weekly Summary” it is 
learned that certain shipowners have put forward a pro- 
posal that the cost of labor disputes should be made the 
subject of general average and that all interested shall 
contribute. 

It is argued, to quote from our exchange, that in 
event of dislocation of trade through strikes, certain 
steps have to be taken for the benefit of all concerned 
in the venture. Therefore it is urged that it is only 
reasonable that all should contribute. 

It is not urged that contribution shall be made on 
values, as general average expenses and sacrifices usually 
are, but it would appear the proposition is that half of 
the costs of the special expenses shall be borne by the 
ship and half by the cargo apportioned on the weight 
or bulk as this is usually the best criterion of the 
additional. labor involved. 

While this proposition is not likely to meet with the 
approval of underwriters yet sufficient influence was back 
of it to induce the Institute of London, Liverpool and 
Manchester Underwriters to consider it seriously. 

It is difficult to see how marine underwriters are in- 
terested in a loss arising from either a strike or a lock- 
out. Marine insurance is primarily a contract for in- 
demnity against loss arising from perils of the seas and 
certain kindred losses especially provided for in the 
policy of insurance. It is quite true that delays result- 
ing from strikes among longshoremen which delay the 
loading of cargo result in loss to the shipowner by 
reason of the loss of time and also to the cargo owner 
by reason of loss of time on the delivery of his goods 
but marine insurance does not cover against loss of time. 
To the insurer of the ship it is immaterial whether or 
not the ship is delayed in port and the insurer of cargo 
is not interested in delays in transit nor does he guaran- 
tee indemnity against loss for such delay however 
arising. 

The protest of the laborer, resulting in a strike, is 
usually against some condition which militates, or he 
fancies it does, against his interests either as to hours, 
surroundings, pay, or some other fancied wrong, and is 
usually made at a time when he is satisfied that his 
Strike” will so cripple his employers, and thus become 
so far-reaching that to accede to the demands will be 
the easiest way out of the difficulty, both as regards 
trouble and expense. So far as the cargo owner is con- 
cerned he is not interested. He has contracted to pay a 
certain amount for the delivery of his goods to a cer- 
tain point. If the laborer engaged to load his cargo has 
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a grievance it is against the contractor who undertakes 
to furnish the labor to do the loading, whether that 
contractor be the owner of the ship or an outside steve- 
dore, and the setttlement of the dispute should be made 
by him with a view not to his interests alone but also 
to the interests of those with whom he has contracted 
to perform a certain service. 

Granted that the cargo owner would be willing to 
step in and bear a part of the expense either by con- 
tributing to the defense of the contractor or by paying 
an additional sum for the carriage of his goods in order 
that the dispute might be quickly settled, in what way 
does that interest his underwriter? Certainly no peril 
of the sea is involved which could in any way obligate 
him to indemnify his assured. 

Further than this such a disposition of this expense 
would tend to render contractors for loading careless as 
to the handling of the men whom they had hired to 
do the work for if they were to be relieved of the ex- 
pense of such agitations they would not be likely to put 
forth much effort to avoid or overcome them. Even the 
shipowner loading his own ship, if he knew that he 
could shunt half of the expense or loss on to the 
cargo, would be apt to take the line of least resistance 
and would not take the trouble to resist what he knew 
to be an unjust claim on the part of his servants. It 
is not likely that underwriters will look with any degree 
of favor on the innovation. : 

A broker at Lloyds in expressing his view that this 
would not be acceptable from an underwriter’s stand- 
point states as his reason that the cost of preparing the 
apportionment would be considerable and cites some 
general average case where the adjuster’s fee amounted 
to about $20,000, and he avers that in case of a general 
cargo ship the expense of procuring the necessary data 
to apportion the expense of a strike or labor agitation 


will be considerable. 


THE “WIRELESS” AND ITS RELATION TO IN- 
SURANCE PREMIUMS, 


The installation of radio telegraphy on the various 
steamers plying on the Coast, and its necessity due to 
Government action, has instigated the various shipowners, 
compelled to place that service on ships owned or 
operated by them, to agitate for a reduction in the in- 
surance rates now charged. 

While at first blush it appears that such a claim is 
reasonable and proper, still, a careful consideration of 
the benefits derived from the installation of 
telegraphy does not prove that the advantage derived 
to underwriters will warrant any material concession. 
The addition of the wireless to the equipment of a 
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steamer will not prevent break-downs at sea; will not 
prevent stranding or collision with another craft nor 
will it prevent damage by heavy weather, all of 
which may constitute a claim under the policy of in- 
surance. 


In case of a breakdown or other disablement at sea, 
the use of. the wireless will, in many cases, secure 
prompt assistance and in some cases this prompt as- 


sistance thus procured may prevent serious loss in 


saving the disabled craft from drifting ashore, but in_ 


case assistance is thus called the claim for salvage re- 
mains the same and aside from the problematical ques- 
tion of a saving from a total loss there is no benefit 
to the marine underwriter. 


In a very few cases owners on shore have been noti- 
fied by wireless of the serious plight of their property 
and have been able to send tugs, under contract, to as- 
sist, with the consequent saving of a claim for salvage 
but these have been so infrequent that the saving has 
been problematical. With a ship disabled at sea no 
master will take the chances of waiting assistance, con- 
tracted for, when able assistance is offered by others at- 
tracted to the scene by his call for help. 

It is true that timely warning, by wireless, of dangers 
ahead would, under ordinary circumstances, make for a 
saving to marine underwriters, but here the fallibility 
of human nature enters largely into the situation. Had 
the captain of the “Titanic,” to whom it was alleged 
warning of ice ahead was given by a wireless message 
from another steamer, heeded the warning, the story 
of a great marine tragedy would never have been 
written. It is undoubtedly true that had not the call 
by wireless from the “Titanic” been heard and responded 
to promptly by others the loss of life would have far 
greater. The loss of the steamer “State of California.” 
recorded this month, with a loss of over thirty lives, 
would have undoubtedly been a greater tragedy had not 
the wireless called for assistance, which call was heard 
and responded to by the steamer “Jefferson” and by 
whose aid many lives were saved that otherwise would 
have heen lost. 

The whole history of the benefits of the wireless so 
far is a record of the saving of life from wrecked 
and disabled vessels. Underwriters on ship and cargo 
are not, financially, interested, whatever may be their 
humanitarian instincts and until it can be conclusively 
shown that the use of the wireless results in a direct 
saving to them, or at least the probability, not possi- 
bility, of a saving, it is not likely that they will 
look with favor on a reduction in insurance rates. 

Marine insurance is a legitimate business based on the 
results of a long series of years, but there is also a 
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Of Liverpool, England 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000.00 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO., 
General Agents 
J. B. F. DAVIS & SON 
Managers 
Telephone Kearny 3890 


507 Montgomery Street 
San Francisco 


gambling feature and given assurances that additional 
safeguards will be provided, proven safeguards, the cost 
of participating in the game will be reduced. The 


wireless has not proven itself worthy of material recog- 
nition. 


THE “QUEEN ALEXANDRA.” 


The case of this steamer, now in the courts, has 
received much attention from the daily press but, as 
usual in such cases, without attention to the material 
facts. That suit and counter-suit has been brought is 
duly noted and commented on but the “why” has failed 
to receive the attention that the merits of the case de- 
serve. 

It appears that this steamer loaded with a cargo of 
lumber sailed from Portland (Ore.) in February, 1911, 
bound for the Orient. On sailing she received the usual 
certificate from the lumber inspectors that she was prop- 
erly loaded and seaworthy. She proceeded down the 
Columbia River in charge of a river pilot and off As- 
toria was taken in charge by a bar pilot for passage over 
the Columbia River bar. On reaching the bar rough 
water was found and she struck heavily and remained 
there for several minutes striking heavily. After a care- 
ful consideration of all of the conditions the master 
thought to attempt to back the vessel away from the 
bar would be but to invite greater damage with possibly 
a total loss of ship and cargo and the only alternative 
was to force the steamer over the bar into deeper water. 
In coming to this conclusion he, as well as the chief 
engineer, realized that the machinery was certain to 
suffer damage. However that course was pursued, the 
steamer was forced over the bar with much straining 
of the engines and after getting into deep water it was 
found that the damage through striking the bar and 
through the forced passage was so great that it was 
necessary to seek a port of refuge where repairs could 
be made before the voyage could be resumed. San 
Francisco was the port sought and reached. 

After the repairs were completed the cargo undet- 
writers advanced $10,000 on account of general average 
charges that might be properly assessed against the 
cargo through the general average act. When the 
statement of general average was prepared the owners. 
through their adjusters, claimed, in general average, the 
damage to the machinery, the damage having been Sts- 
tained, it was alleged, through a voluntary act of the 
master to preserve the entire venture from a total loss 
and which damage was known would probably occur 
through the forced passage of the steamer overt the bar. 

To this claim the cargo underwriters took exceptions 
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and on refusal to pay their contribution to this damage 
suit was brought to recover same. 
In all cases of claims in general average for damage 


to machinery the proof that there was a deliberate 
sacrifice must be fairly conclusive and when such a 
claim reaches a point where the courts are appealed 


to both sides will take advantage of every technicality. 
In this case the underwriters on the cargo not only 
allege that the damage to the machinery was not the 
result of a deliberate sacrifice but they also allege that 
the steamer was unseaworthy at the beignning of the 
voyage, that neither they nor their principals, the cargo 
owners, are liable for any part of the expense of putting 
into a port of refuge and they sue to recover the 
amount which has been paid on account of any general 
average expenses so incurred. ; 

So far as the allegation of unseaworthiness is con- 
cerned it is, of course, necessary for the steamship 
owners to put in testimony in rebuttal, but on those 
making the allegation the burden of proof falls. The 
question of allowing in general average for the damage 
to machinery is one of fact and must be decided on 


the testimony. 


WRECKS AND CASUALTIES. 


“CENTRALIA,” Str. From San Francisco, August 2, 
for Grays Harbor. Struck on the bar and started some 
planking. The steamer was docked for repairs. 

“FS. LOOP,” Str. From San Francisco, August 6th, 
for Puget Sound. Had her machinery disabled when off 
Tatoosh Island and was assisted into the Straits of Fuca 
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by the stearher “Hyades.” The “F. S. Loop” has been 
libeled for $7500 for alleged salvage services. 

“POINT ARENA,” Str. From San Pedro, August 7th, 
for Pigeon Point. Went ashore on the Point on August 
9th after arrival. The accident is stated to have been 
due to the parting of a mooring line, and the steamer 
subsequently became a total loss. She was valued at 
about $30,000, and was insured in the local market for 
$20,000. d 
“SANTA ROSALIA,” Br. Str. From New York, July 
13th, for Victoria, B. C., via ports, put into Montevideo, 
August 18th, with machinery disabled. 

“STATE OF CALIFORNIA,” Str. From Seattle, Au- 
gust 14th, for ports in Southeastern Alaska. Struck an 
uncharted rock when leaving Gambier Bay and sank in 
deep water. So far as known some 33 lives were lost. 
The steamer was built in Philadelphia in 1878 and has 
had a very successful career. She was valued at about 
$175,000. Insured in the local and foreign market. 

“THIELBEK,” Ger. Sp. See note below regarding 
“Thode Fagelund.” 

“THODE FAGELUND,” Nor. Str. From Astoria, Au- 
gust 24th, with general cargo for Balboa. Was in col- 
lision with the Ger. Sp. “Thielbek,” bound up the Colum- 
bia River in tow. The steamer sustained serious damage 
and it will be necessary to discharge the cargo for 
repairs. 

“CURACAO,” Str. The wreck of this steamer, pre- 
viously reported a total loss, at Warm Chuck, Alaska, 
has been sold to the Vancouver Dredging and Salvage 
Company for $4000. A contract has been made with 
the same parties to salve the cargo on a 75% basis. 
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W. H. BREEDING, General Agent 


301 California Street, 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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SERVICE 


Your Insurance Premiums include a charge for Ser- 


vice—You pay for it in all events. Do you get it? 


Good Service costs you no more than poor Service. 


For over Forty Years we have given our clients the 


same good Service we offer you. 


MATHER & COMPANY 


260 CALIFORNIA STREET 


New York Seattle 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Philadelphia 


WRECK STATISTICS FOR 1912 


The statistical summary of vessels totally lost, broken 
up, condemned, etc., just published by Lloyd’s Register, 
shows that, during 1912, the gross reduction in the effect- 
ive mercantile marine of the world amounted to 720 
vessels of 748,965 tons, excluding all vessels of less than 
100 tons. Of this total, 379 vessels of 572,745 tons were 
steamers, and 341 of 176,220 tons were sailing vessels. 

These figures are lower than those for 1911 by 135,878 
tons (47,007 tons steam, and 88,871 tons sail). 


One of the most common terminations of a vessel’s 
career is by breaking up, dismantling, etc. (not in con- 
sequence of casualty). The amount of tonnage so dealt 
with in 1912 was 157,641 tons, this being 97,876 tons less 


than that for 1911. Nearly 23 per cent. of the steamers 
and 24 per cent. of the sailing vessels removed from the 
Merchant Fleets of the World in the course of 1912 are 
accounted for in this manner. Of the total tonnage of 
such cases over 38 per cent. is represented by United 
Kingdom vessels. 


The number and tonnage of vessels lost, etc., during 
the previous seven years are as follows: 
—Steamers— —Sailing Vessels— 
Year. No. Tons (Gross). No. Tons (Net). 
1905.....000..0.. 382 527,978 501 264.376 
TOD) Sct nee tei 378 509,707 567 307,105 
1907............. 356 565,119 512 286,105 


CANTON INSURANCE OFF ICE 


(LIMITED) 
OF HONGKONG, CHINA 


Capital paid up (Gold) 
Cash Assets (Gold) 
Net Surplus over Capital (Gold) 


On deposit in the United States, (registered U. S. bonds) 


$ 250,000.00 
2,096,766.26 
1,357,229.46 

200,000.00 


The above Company conducts a general 
Marine Insurance business 


PARROTT @ CO., General Agents 


Since January, 1882 


J. J. THEOBALD, Manager 
320 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO (Babcock Building) 
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382 566,487 418 242,805 


1908 oe. eee kane 
PQQ ice eerie ee eed 383 645,670 483 293,562 
te) re 421 667,440 442 280,250 
LOVE osc tions are e 427 619,752 461 265,091 


The Statistical Tables issued by Lloyd’s Register ex- 
hibit interesting data as to the relative frequency of the 


different kinds of casualty, ete, which conclude the ex- 


istence of vessels. Strandings and kindred casualties 
which are comprised under the term “wrecked” are much 
To such casualties 


the most prolific cause of disaster. 
of the losses of 


are attributable over 54 per cent. 


The Union Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL Organized 1863 
Capital subscribed and guaranteed $6,540,000 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


Established 1782 
TOTAL RESOURCES, $88,095,531.03 
Losses Made Payable at Any of the Principal Ports of the World 


Marine Department (Pacific Coast Branch) Téshone Kearny | 2930 


R. GALLEGOS, Asst. Manager 
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343 SANSOME STREET 


Cc. Wm. HENDERSON, Underwriter 


steamers, and over 55 per cent. of sailing vessels. Cases 


of abandoned, foundered, and missing vessels are no 
doubt frequently more or less similar in the circum- 
stances of loss. If these be taken collectively, they form 
over 24 per cent. of the steamers, and over 29% per 
cent. of the sailing vessels removed from the mercantile 
marine during 1912, owing to casualty. 

Great as the absolute annual loss of vessels belonging 
to the United Kingdom appears to be, it forms but a 
very moderate percentage of the mercantile marine of 
the country, and -to compare favorably with the losses 
sustained by the other principal maritime countries. 


F. I. A. T. DIESEL MOTORS 


By J. RENDELL WILSON 


ITALIAN MARINE OIL ENGINES FOR MERCAN- 
TILE AND NAVAL PURPOSES 


In view of the large amount of naval work that has 
occupied the F. I. A. T. Co.'s Turin works of late years, 
practically all the Diesel engines which they have built 
have been of the high speed type. Now that the task 
of constructing this class of machinery has become 
more standardized and the rate of production greatly 
accelerated, the makers have been enabled to give more 
heavier type of Diesel, meeting the 


attention to a 
and other commercial vessels. 


requirements of tramp 
As will be presently seen, the new model differs con- 


siderably in design from the naval engine, conforming, 


as it does, more to ordinary marine steam practice. 


Both types, however, operate on the two-stroke prin- 
ciple, the only four-stroke motors constructed By the 
Foo A. T. being small sets for engine-room auxiliary 
Purposes. To-day the firm have built, or are building, 


Diesels amounting to over 30,000 brake horse-power, for 


installation in’ the Danish, Brazilian, English, Swedish, 


and Ttalian navies. 
The slow-speed mercantile engines are 
In powers ranging from 1,000 B. H. P. to 8,000 B. H. P., 


In either four or six cylinders, according to the class 
The normal working 


Tt will therefore 


being built 


of vessel and the speed available. 
Speed is from 150 to 100 R. P. M. 
be seen that by fitting two or three propellers sufficient 


power can be installed for the largest cargo ship, or 


even small liners. 
Economy when running naturally was an important 


point to be considered by the designers, so the stroke 
the diameter, and 


ot the piston is much longer than 
air pipes, exhaust 


the scavenging valves, scavenging 
most carefully calculated, thus 


Pipes, ete. have been 
The open type of 


reducing the speed of the gases. 
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framing and crankpit, with separate scavenging pumps, 
driven by rocking levers off the crossheads have been 


adopted. 
While retaining the same valve gear and reversing 


mechanism as is fitted on the high speed motors, the 
general design differs in the following respects: 

1. All working pistons are fitted with separate cross- 
heads, thus the surfaces of the cylinders are not loaded 
with any abnormal pressure or side strains. 

2. Every pair of cylinders is fitted with its own 
double-acting scavenging pump, this being placed on 
the port side of the engine and driven off one of the 


crossheads by means of a suitable balance lever, as 


just mentioned, 

3. The frame is formed by an upper coffer, in one or 
sections, according to the various engines, and 
the bedplate by means of a series of 
the middle point of the main 


more 
connected to 
columns, starting from 
bearings and being secured by means of bolts passing 
throughout them, directly from the upper coffer to the 


bedplate. These columns are also designed to bear the 


guides for the crosshead slippers. 

These crossheads are of the type well-known in the 
design of marine steam engines, being provided with 
twin slippers for each side of the piston rod. The 
slippers are so arranged as to automatically compensate 
in the slightest mistake, or inexactness, during erection. 
Also the casting on which the pistons are mounted, 
is utilized as a compensation tank for scavenging. air. 
Both the large bolts connecting the upper casting with 
the hedplate and those connecting the cylinders, also 
the ones fastening the covers of the main bearings, are 
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A 100 H. P. 


fitted with nuts at both ends, thus avoiding the screw- 
ing of the studs into the metal. 

The connecting rods’ heads are formed by two rec- 
tangular brasses forming the part of the heads and a 
junction plate for the two brasses. The columns and 
bedplate are of cast iron. Special lagging sheets are 
fitted between the various columns, and in this way the 
frame resembles a hood. The unitary weight of the 
low-speed engines in connection with power and working 
conditions required varies from 60 to 100 Kg. per 
B. H. P. developed. 

With regard to the faster and lighter engines these 
are, of course, well suited to certain classes of merchant 
craft, apart from naval vessels, such as_ tugs, 
boats and shallow draught passenger ships. 

Fig. 2 illustrates a F. I. A. T. Diesel motor, well 
suited for a tow-boat. It is a four-cylinder model, 170 
mm bore by 220 mm stroke, developing a little over 
100 B. H. P. at 500 R. P. M. Fig. 3 illustrates the 
general and sectional port views of a six-cylinder, 
430 B. H. P., marine engine. The general design and 
construction of both these motors are very similar, so 
a description of one applies to the other. 

The lower part of the engine consists of a base 
plate carrying the main crankshaft bearings, and on 
this is a frame, to which the cylinders are separately 
bolted. No independent scavenging pumps are re- 
quired, as in the case of the slow-speed motor, because 
the pistons each have a double diameter, the upper 
section acting as a working piston and the lower as an 
air pump. This is generally termed as a stepped piston, 


and is also adopted by the M. A. N.-Diesel, and the new 
Polar-Diesel, engines. 


ferry- 


The cranks operating each pair 
of cylinders are at 180 degrees to one another, and so 
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F. 1. A. T. MARINE DIESEL ENGINE 


the scavenging pumps of one cylinder are compressing 
air, while the pumps of the second cylinder are sucking 
its charge of atmosphere. So it is possible to ae 
two pumps controlled by one slide-valve, which 1s 0 
the piston type and can plainly be seen in Fig. 3, 
the end section view. : 

The upper side of the crank-case frame 1s used as an 
air reservoir-chamber, and into this space the scavenging 
air is compressed to 0.2 to 0.4 atmospheres, according 
to the engine-speed. Disposition of the air 15 page! 
by one conduit being connected with one pump, an 
the other conduit with the second conduit. The piston 
type slide-valves are operated by a lay shaft, whic fi 
operated by helical gearing off the same vertical ae 
as drives the overhead camshaft. Exhaust 15 ee 
ports in the cylinder walls, the ports being aaa 
by the piston on the down stroke, as it 1s of 
practice of two-stroke motors. At the forward en ‘e 
the engine is a two-stage air compressor, Mine for 
driven off an extra crank-throw. This supplies ait sor 
starting purposes and fuel injection, the pee 
supplying reservoir bottles, and not direct to the ie a 

At the forward end of the engine is an aux on 
group, consisting of a cooling water circulating ae 
and an oil pump, and these are driven off the % an 
shaft through reduced gearing. In addition “ Via 
cating, the oil is used for cooling the tops ener 
pistons. On the horizontal cam-shaft, plainly seth 
in Fig. 3, an eccentric is keyed in correspondence ‘a 
each cylinder. This operates the air valves, an aie 
fuel valves, the action being by a single angular “tate 
which is given an oscillating motion by the ca ; 

Let us now turn to the reversing arrangements: 


Bs iddle 
the diagram of the normal distribution the m 


PORT SIDE VIEW OF A 430 H. P. F 


points of the fuel-injection phase are 180 degrees dis- 
tant from each other. Consequently, in order to pass 
from the distribution, corresponding to a direction of 
rotation to the distribution of the opposed direction, it 
is sufficient to change the relative position of the 
working eccentrics to the main crankshaft. This move- 
ment is obtained by an axial displacement on the 
vertical shaft of the worm-wheel which drives the 
horizontal shaft, the displacement being effected by com- 
pressed air. Controlling is effected by a lever and a 
quadrant (by a wheel and lever in the 100 H. P. 
motor), which are in front of the control box, the 
latter being placed at the end of the engine in cor- 
respondence with the vertical shaft, between the after 
cylinder and the compressor. The upper lever con- 
trols the worm-wheels on the vertical shaft, and the 
cams working the starting valves. The handle on the 
quadrant regulates the amount of fuel delivered from 
the pumps, by keeping the suction valves more or less 
open during the delivering stroke. An automatic gov- 
ernor controlled by means of a centrifugal pendulum, 
cuts out the fuel if the engine exceeds its desired 


speed, such as may happen by the propeller lifting out 


of the water. Reversing from full ahead to full astern 


can be carried out in 5 seconds. / 
The plans of the engines described in this article are 


now in the office of the “Pacific Marine Review.” We 
shall be glad to Joan these to any interested reader. 


The Committee of Management of the International 
Engineering Congress, 1915, takes great pleasure in 
announcing that Colonel George W. Goethals, Chairman 
of the Isthmian Canal Commission and Chief Engineer 
of the Panama Canal, has consented to accept the 
Honorary Presidency of the Congress and will preside 
in person over the general sessions to be held in San 


Francisco September 20-25, 1915. 
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M. S. “PEDRO CHRISTOFFERSEN” COMPLETES 
SATISFACTORY TRIAL TRIP. 


Messrs. Burmeister and Wain, of Copenhagen, inform 
us that the M. S. “Pedro Christoffersen” executed her 
official trial trip on August 1. The engine had previous 
to the trial trip been tried in the ship but once and 
then when the ship was lying at the wharf. The trials 
were carried out to the entire satisfaction of the owners 
and on completion of same, the M. S. “Pedro Christof- 


fersen” sailed for Sweden. 


The newly completed motor 
ship of the M. S. “Suecia,” is of the following dimen- 


sions: Length, 362 feet; beam 51 feet 3 inches; depth, 
25 feet 6 inches; draught, 23 feet 1 inch; d. w. capacity 


ship, which is a sister- 


6550 tons. 
During the trial trip the oil-consumption was measured 


at 176.5 Gr. per B. H. P. hour, including the consump- 
tion of all the auxiliary machinery, steering gear and 
light. The oil was of a bad quality with a heating value 


of only 9900 cal. 
OIL ENGINE TORCH. 


A new type of oil engine torch has been ‘designed 
for use in the Lighthouse Service, which, when tested 
recently on a light vessel, permitted the starting of the 
13-horsepower oil engines in six miutes from time of 
commencing to heat the torches. This type of torch 
does away with the constant pumping, as on old style, 
and the necessity of attendant standing close to hot 
vaporizer. It also removes the oil tank of torch from 
the vicinity of the hot vaporizer, the tank on the new 
torch being located away from the engines. It is es- 
timated that a single torch outfit, complete, can be built 
for $36, and a double torch, complete (two torches, one 


tank, and pump), for $49. 
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BOLINDER ENGINE NOW BEING DEMONSTRATED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


The accompanying photographs show the Bolinder en- 


gine which has been installed in San Francisco by 
Messrs. Henry Lund & Co., Pacific Coast agents, the 
test bed results from which should prove of great 
interest to power users both for land and sea purposes. 

The Bolinder Engine has several important features, 
and one is particularly interesting to those wishing to 
operate their engines with asphalt base oil. Unlike the 


Diesel engine the Bolinder has no pulverizer and thus 


there is no chance of the fuel passages being clogged 


FUEL INLET SIDE—BOLINDER MARINE MOTOR. 


up by asphalt deposits, the pressure of the fuel pump 
itself keeping the passage into the cylinder clear. 
Another very great point in its favor is the absolute 
accessibility of all parts and owing to the absence of 
valves, the great ease with which the cylinder covers 
can be removed, leaving the pistons exposed 
spection 


for in- 


and also admitting of the removal of such 


EXHAUST SIDE—BOLINDER MARINE MOTOR. 


carbonaceous deposits as may possibly form after pro- 
longed running. 


The ease with which this can be done is shown by the 


fact that on the two-cylinder engine, the covers and 
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ignition bulbs can be removed, the cylinders cleaned, the 
covers replaced and the whole engine be ready for run- 
ning again well inside of four hours from the time of 
shutting down. 

The whole engine is absurdly simple and the lack 
of external gear is particularly noticeable, there being 
as previously mentioned, no working valves and there- 
fore no cam shaft. Again the cumbersome and often in- 
effective reversing gear is done away with and_ the 
engine is itself reversed by merely pulling over a small 
lever, This system apart from being absolutely fool 
proof, enables the engine to be reversed even more 
readily than a steam engine. At the same time a 
clutch is fitted to save any unnecessary strain on chang- 
ing from full ahead to full astern, which operation is 
performed in an exceedingly short space of time. 

The absence of any high pressure air system is one of 
a number of points in its favor over the Diesel and when 
one considers that a heavy grade oil can be burned, 
insuring a safe and economical running, the engine 
should certainly become an important factor in Pacific 


Coast marine development. 


Beginning with the October issue of the Pacific Ma- 
rine Review, this publication will appear on the first of 
every month. Changes in advertisements should reach 
our office by the 20th of the month preceding publica- 
tion. 


FOR SALE. 


Portland. Built 1911. 
11614 feet long, 


“Wakena” at 
Registered tonnage, 199 gross, 106 net; 
25.7 feet wide, 7.5 depth hold. Conservatively can cant, 
250 tons merchandise or 200 M feet lumber. Cargo 
space under deck, dimensions 60 feet long by 20 feet 
wide. Twin screw, equipped with two Union Gas en- 
gines of 100 H. P. each. Also an 8 H. P. Union Gas 
engine for lighting and a 20 H. P. Union Gas engine 1" 
Boat is fully rigged and 
¢ flood-light 
Sleeping a& 


Gasoline barge 


double drum freight hoist. 


equipped. Electric search-light and electri 
and electric wiring complete throughout. 
commodations for fifteen people. 


CLATSKANIE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
180 Burnside St., Portland, Ores” 
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A NEW MAP OF THE WORLD 


Quite a new and unique idea has been originated by 
Mr. B. J. S. Cahill, an architect of this city, in a map 
known as the “Butterfly Map of the World.” 

Not only is this new map of unusual general interest 
by reason of its accuracy and its extraordinary shape, 
but it is of particular concern to those who live on the 
Pacific Coast as it clearly shows why all sea-borne 
traffic passing through the Panama Canal en route 
for the Orient, must, if advantage is to be taken of the 
shortest route, proceed along the Pacific Coast passing 
practically every port from Panama to Portland. This 
latter, however, applies especially to cargo vessels, the 
route via Hawaii being preferred by those operating 
vessels carrying passengers on account of the more fa- 
vorable climate to be had. 

The new map also shows that Puget Sound is much 


SHOWING THE IDEA OF THE MAP_ON THE BALL AS 
FIRST ORIGINATED. 


nearer Japan than most people would at first suppose 
and it demonstrates that Alaska, with its enormous coal 
supplies, is on the shorter route to the Orient. While 
these facts are known to navigators and others  in- 
terested in ships and shipping, it seems rather strange 
that the shortest routes were indicated on Mercator’s 
chart by the longest lines. 

The map originated by Mr. Cahill is similar to that 
of the orange lobes, except that fewer lobes are used, 
and instead of being connected at the equator, they are 
connected in the northern temperate zone, so that no 
large body of land, with the exception of one edge of 
Greenland, is cut by the lines which divide the map into 
sections. Mr. Cahill originally made this map out of a 
rubber ball, a couple of inches in diameter. On this he 
scribed lines of latitude and longitude, 22% degrees 
apart, and drew in the map of the world. The equator 
was represented by a red line, the meridian 221% degrees 
west of Greenwich by another red line that was ex- 
tended around the earth, and a third red line was put 
in at right angles to both of these great circles, which 
would bring it to 1021%4 degrees west of Greenwich. 
Where these three great circles intersected, the ball was 
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BALL OPENED OUT AND LAID sol SHOWING “BUT- 


TERFLY MAP OF THE WORLD.” 


cut with a sharp knife along each line for a distance of 
22% degrees from the point of intersection. This di- 
vided the globe into eight equal parts, four north and 
four south of the equator. The cuts were then con- 
tinued southward to liberate the four southern lobes, 
and one of the cuts was continued northward so that 
the globe could be opened out and laid flat, as shown 
in the illustration. So little was the distortion when the 
globe was flattened out, that even the paint on the sur- 
face of the ball did not crack. On releasing the map, it 
jumped back to its spherical form, becoming a globe 
again. It represents the best attempt so far to map the 
globe on a plane, 

Mr. Cahill is well known in San Francisco, his plans 
for a Civic Center having been adopted by Mayor James 
Rolph. 

The map invention, described above, is protected by 
world-wide patents secured by Mr. Cahill. A company 
is now being formed to exploit the many ventures made 
possible by this new invention. 


By the reorganization of the chartering department of 
Messrs. Hind, Rolph & Co., of San Francisco, which 
move is of greatest interest to shipping men at this port, 
H. W. Meyers, manager of the Seattle office and a lum- 
ber shipping expert of world-wide reputation, received a 
well-earned promotion to the San Francisco office with 
complete control of the chartering department and au- 
thority to handle the lumber dealings of the big firm. 


On August 1, Mr. H. Brandt was appointed general 
agent of the Passenger Department of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Company at Seattle, Wash., vice Mr. George 
W. Andrews, who has been assigned to less arduous 
duties on account of ill health. 

Mr. Brandt’s jurisdiction will include Alaska and ter- 
ritory East and South, to and including Winnipeg, Man., 
Havre, Helena and Butte, Mont., Boise, Idaho, and 
Portland, Ore. 

Several changes have also been effected in the Los 
Angeles office of the Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 
Mr. H. B. Brittan has succeeded Mr. Brandt as District 
Passenger Agent, and Mr. A. S. Jones has been ap- 
pointed City Passenger Agent. Mr. R. B. Schutten has 
been promoted to City Ticket Agent. 
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SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. MARINE ACCESSORIES. 
WELCH @ COMPANY 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


244 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 198 


New York Office: 138 Front Street THE A. LIETZ CO. 


GEO. E. BILLINGS Sisiche mcrae 
SHIPPING—COMMISSION—LUMBER Sa 


SAILING VESSELS FOR CHARTER 


312 California Street San Francisco, Cal. 


—_———. 
ARTHUR H. PAGE JOHN H. JONES 
New Orleans Mobile 


PAGE @ JONES 


SHIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
MOBILE, ALA., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “PAJONES, MOBILE” 
Codes—Watkins’—Scott’s—A BC 5th Edition. Briggs’ Bituminous Paint. 


127-138 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
THOS. WALLACE 
Marine Surveyor, Ship Insurance and MARINE ELECTRIC Co. 


issi ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 
Commission Broker Armature Windings, Suppiles and Repairs, Marine 
Vessels of All Sorts Bought and Sold Generators, Search Lights, Etc. 


Phone Kearny 1285 
350-356 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
At Fremont Street 


ROOM 709, 110 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


WM. H. THORNLEY 
Clistom: House: Brakes STAPLES @ PFEIFFER 
ustom House Broker 


: For All Types 
and Forwarding Agent S. & P. OIL BURNERS of Bollers 

SS No Smoke, No Smel!, No Carbon, No Roar, No Back- 

520 BATTERY STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO fire. Fire as soft as coal. Make Steam. Make Speed. 

a AS SIMPLE TO HANDLE AS A GAS JET 
———eeee SS 

Write for Catalogue or Phone Kearny 629 
PROFESSIONAL. 102 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


ANDROS @ HENGSTLER 
——_—_- © —_ 


Attorneys-at-Law and 


ANTCHAGNO-CAMPBELL CO. 


Proctors in Admiralty MARINE DRUGGISTS 
—_———__—_. eae SPECIALTIES: MEDICINE ole 
KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO NEW COMET BRAND METAL P. : 
149 Second Street - - - San Francisco 


F. R. WALL 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND C. A. McCARTHY 2 CO. 


PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY SHIPSMITHS 
iicer Ship, Machine and General Blacksmithing 
(Twelve Years Officer In U. S. Navy) Manufacturers of Stee! Wire Blocks 
, HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGING 
oy MEP cH TRENCH ANGE 138 STEUART STREET, near Mission SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 3311 
RENWICK Z DICKIE 


DAVID W. DICKIE 
Telephone Kearny 2907 


D. W. @ R. Z. DICKIE C. H. EVANS @ CO. 


Established 1875 


ENGINEERS AND NAVAL MACHINE WORKS 
ARCHITECTS Repairing — Pipe Cutting — Pumps 
SATE MARES BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO EVANS’ STEAM STEERING GEAR 


CALIF —— ‘ 
Sans 187 Fremont Street San Francisco 


I ca 
Hou ’s g stem of Shi i Phone Douglas 913 
For ne ee ae ansirct ate M. THOMPSON 2) co. 


Material and Other Like Cargo 


INSURANCE BROKERS 

For Particulars Write t 

EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
16 California Street 


San Francisco, 1 E. ALEXANDER, 12 MARKET STREET, 
_——————————— Calif. Adjuster 1 re FRANCISCO 
——————____—_——- 
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ACETYLENE GAS BURNERS— 
International Marine Signal Co. Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 2 Rector Place, 


New York. 


ARCHITECTS, NAVAL— 
Dickie, D. W. & R. Z., 112 Market St.. San Francisco. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND PROCTORS IN 
ADMIRALTY— 
Andros & Hengstler, Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 
Wall, F. R., Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 


= BELLS— 
Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, Mass. 
Allen, Pacific Cuast Agents, 150 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco. 
BITUMINOUS COMPOUNDS— 
Biturine Company of America, Inc., San Francisco 
: Hill-Hubbell & Co. (Bitumastic Enamels), Fife Bldg., 
- San Francisco, Cal. 
Wilson, J. & R., Ine., San Francisco. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS— 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co., 192 Chicago Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
BOILER MANUFACTURERS— 
Almy Watertube Boiler Company, Providence, R. I. 
Pacific Coast Agent, W. W. McKenzie, 66 West 
Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
Rallin Watertube Boiler Co., Portland, Ore. 
Commercial Boiler Works Company, Seattle. 
Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 
Duthie, J. F. and Company, Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Manitowoc Boiler Works Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Company, Agents Babcock and 
Wilcox Marine Boilers, San Francisco. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Standard Boiler Works, Inc., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS— 


Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Morgan and 


BUOYS— 
International Marine Signal Co., Ltd. Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 
CAPSTANS— 


Craig Shipbuilding Company. Tong Beach, Cal. 

Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 

Duthie, J. F. and Co., Seattle. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass 

Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 

Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 

Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 

CLOCKS— 

Chelsea Clock Co., Boston. Mass. 

Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco. 


CORDAGE— 


Durable Wire Rope Co.. Boston, Mass. 
Roebling’s, John A. Sons Co., Seattle, San Francisco 


and Portland. 
Wilson, J. & R., Inc., San Francisco. 


Morgan and Allen, 
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Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKER— 
Thornley, Wm. H., 520 Battery St., San Francisco. 
DIESEL ENGINES— 
Bolinders, J. & C. G. Co., I.td.. Stockholm, Henry 
Lund & Co., Agents, San Francisco. 
DIVING APPARATUS— 
Morse, A. J. & Son, Boston, Mass. 
Schrader’s, A. & Son, Inc., New York. 
DREDGE BUILDERS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Duthie, J. F. & Co., Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Co., San Francisco. 
ELECTRIC FITTINGS & SUPPLIES— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 
. Marine Electric Co., 350 Howard St., San Francisco. 


-ENGINE BUILDERS— 


Bolinders, J. & C. G. Co. Ltd. Stockholm, Henry 
Lund & Co., Agents. 
Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium. 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Dake Engine Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Duthie, J. F. & Co., Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES— 
Moore & Co., Chas. C., Engineers, San Francisco. 
FOUNDERS AND MACHINISTS— 
Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Marine Pipe & Machine Works, Seattle. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Moore and Scott Tron Works, San Francisco 
Oakland. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Company, Seattle 
Union Tron Works Company, San Francisco, 
FURNACES— 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y, 
GENERATOR SETS— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 
HEAVY OIL ENGINES— 


and 


Bolinders, J. & C. G. Co., Ltd. Stockholm, Henry 

Lund & Co.. Agents, San Francisco. : 
HOSE (Rubber)— 

Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, Ohio. Branch 


Houses in all Pacific Coast cities. 
ICE MACHINES— 
Roelker. H. B.. New York, N.Y, 
INSURANCE (Marine)— 
Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Pacific Coast 
Branch, 325 California Street, San Francisco, 
Alexander, F., Adjuster, M. Thompson & Co San 
Francisco. = 
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Boggs, Fred H., Fire Insurance, 68 Post St, San 
Francisco. 

Breeding, W. H., General Agent Aetna Insurance Co., 
325 California St., San Francisco. 

Davis, J. B. F. & Son, Managers Standard Marine Ins. 
Co., Ltd. San Francisco. 

Deering, T. S., Underwriter, H. M. Newhall & Co., 
General’ Insurance Agents, San Francisco. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 401 California St, San 
Francisco. 

Hadley, Joseph, European Agent Fireman’s Fund Ins. 
Co., 3 Lothburg, E. C., London. 

Henderson, C. Wm., Underwriter, Pacific Coast Branch 
Union Marine Ins. Co. and Phoenix Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of London. 

Herrman & Co., Managers Atlantic Marine Dept. Fire- 
man’s Fund Ins. Co., 37 Wall St., New York. 

Livingston, E. S., Ass’t. Gen’l. Agent Aetna Insurance 
Co., 325 California St., San Francisco. 

London Assurance Corporation, H. M. Newhall & Co. 
General Agents, San Francisco. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, 343 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 

Mather and Company, Average Adjusters and Insur- 
ance Brokers, 260 California St., San Francisco, and 
New York, Seattle, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Newhall & Co., General Insurance Agents, Newhall 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. H. M. Newhall & 
Co., General Agents, San Francisco. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, Marine Dept. 


(Pacific Coast Branch), 343 Sansome St., San Fran-, 


cisco. 

Rosenthal, Louis, General Agent Thames & Mersey 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., and Switzerland Marine Ins. 
Co., Ltd., 302 California St., San Francisco. 

Spreckels, J. D. & Bros., General Agents Standard 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 

Smith, G. Kirkham, Special Agent Fireman’s Fund 
Ins. Co., Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England. 
J. B. F. Davis & Son, Managers, San Francisco. 
Switzerland Marine Insurance Co. Ltd., 302 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco. Louis Rosenthal, General 

Agent. 

Taylor, Frank G., General Agent Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co., for Wash. Ore. Alaska and B. C. 
264 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co.. Ltd., 
Louis Rosenthal, General Agent, 302 California St., 
San Francisco. 

Thompson, M. & Co., 112 Market St., San Francisco. 

Union Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. Marine Dept. 
(Pacific Coast Branch), 343 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Wallace, Thos., 110 Market St.; San Francisco. 

INTERLOCKING RUBBER TILING— 

Kennedy, David E. Co. Inc., Sharon Bldg., San 
Francisco. 

LAMPS, SIGNALS AND FIXTURES— 
Buxbaum and Cooley, Seattle. 
International Marine Signal Co., 

Canada. 

Marine Elect. Co., San Francisco, 

Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, N. Y. 

LIFE SAVING DEVICES— : 
Raymond, James R., (Raymond Releasing Hook), 8 

Bridge St.. New York. Agents, C. J. Hendry Co., 


64 Clay St. San Francisco, Pacific Net and Twine 
Co., Seattle. 


Ottawa, Ont., 
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LIGHTING SYSTEMS (Acetylene and Electric)— 

International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont, 
Canada. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 

LOG REGISTERS— 
Walker, Thos. & Son, Ltd., 58 Oxford St., Birming- 
ham, England. “Cherub 11” Ship Log. 
LUMBER CARRIERS— 
Dollar, Robert Company, San Francisco. 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS— 
Ehrlich-Harrison Company, Seattle. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle. 
MACHINE SHOPS— 

Evans, C. H. & Co., 183 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Marine Pipe & Machine Works, San Francisco. 

McCarthy, C. A. & Co., 138 Steuart St., San Francisco. 

MARINE DRUGGISTS— 

Antchagno-Campbell Co., 149 Second St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS— 

Lietz, The A. Company, 632 Commercial St., San 
Francisco. 

OIL BURNING SYSTEMS— 

Dahl Oil Burning System, Union Iron Works Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

Moore & Scott’s High Pressure Oil Fuel System, 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 

Staples & Pfeiffer (S. & P. Oil Burners), 102 Steuart 
St., San Francisco. 

PACKINGS— 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES— 

American Marine Paint Co., San Francisco. 

Biturine Company of America, Inc., 24 California St, 
San Francisco. 

Hill-Hubbell & Co., San Francisco. 

Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

PIPE WORK— ; 

Evans, C. H. & Co., 183 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Marine Pipe & Machine Wks., Inc., Seattle. 

Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 

PROPELLERS— 

Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 

Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 

Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Sheriff's Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Union Iron Works Co., of San Francisco. 

PUMPS— : 

Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 

ROPES— 

Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, Mass. ; 

Roebling’s Sons, John A. Co., Seattle, San Francisco 
and Portland. 

RUBBER GOODS— 

Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, Ohio. 

in all Pacific Coast cities. 
SHIPBUILDERS— 

Craig Shipbuilding Company. 

Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 

Polson Tron Works Co., Toronto, Ont. Canada. 

Moore & Scott Iron Works, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. 

Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 


Branches 
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SHIPPING AND COMMISSION— 
Billings, Geo. E., 312 California St., San Francisco. 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala. 
Wallace, Thos., 110 Market St., San Francisco. 
Welch & Co., 244 California St., San Francisco. 


STEAMSHIP AGENTS— 


Alexander & Baldwin, Seattle and San _ Francisco. 
Agents Matson Navigation Co. 

Barnett & Co., Antofagasta, Chile, S. A. Agents 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Compania Sud Amer- 
icana de Vapores, and Lloyds, London, England. 

Brown & Macaulay, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Agents 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Brodie, H. W., Vancouver, B. C. General Passenger 
Agent Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 

Burchard, D. W., Seattle. Supervising Agent Ham- 
burg-American Line Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 

Burgis, J. H., Seattle. G. A. P. D. Grand Trunk 
Pacific, Seattle. 

Carruthers, Wm., Tacoma, Wash. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

Comyn-Mackall Company, San Francisco. Agents 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. 

Dawson, W. C., Seattle. Agent Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd., Tacoma. Agents Blue Funnel 
Line, Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd., China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Co. and Border Line Trans- 
portation Co. 

Dorgloh, H. F., San Francisco. Agent Hamburg- 
American Line. 

Davies, Theo. H., Hilo, T. H. Agent American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Co. 

Ebey, Harold H., San Francisco. Agent Hamburg- 
American Line. 

Hopper, F. W., San Francisco. Agent Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. 

Jackson, San Francisco. General Agent Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. 

Johnson, C. Gardner, Vancouver, B. C. Agent Ham- 
burg-American Line, Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 

Kennedy, C. D., Portland, Ore. Agent American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 

Kirchoff, Fritz, Portland, Ore. Agent Hamburg- 
American Line, Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 

Krueger, C. G., Los Angeles. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

Lapham, R. D., Los Angeles, Cal. Agent American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 

Larmour, R. E., Vancouver, B. C. Division Freight 
Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mosher, H. A., Portland, Ore. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

Ottinger, A., San Francisco. Agent San Francisco 
and Portland S. S. Co. 

O’Neill, J. H., Seattle. Agent Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Page Brothers, Ship, Freight and Coal Brokers, San 
Francisco. 

Page & Jones, Steamship Brokers and Agents, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Penn, E. E., Seattle. General Agent Passenger De- 
partment Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Solly, C. A., Victoria, B. C. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

Thomas, H. N., San Francisco. Acting General Pas- 
senger Agent Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

Waterhouse, Frank & Co., Inc., Agents Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., The Bank Line, Ltd., and Man- 
aging Owners of the Tacoma-Vancouver S. S. Co., 
Seattle. 

Williams-Dimond & Company, San Francisco. Gen- 
eral Agents for Pacific Coast of the American- 


Hawaiian Steamship Company. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS— 


Alaska Steamship Co., operating steamers between 
Seattle and Alaskan ports. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., operating freight 
vessels between New York, the Pacific Coast and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line, Steamers 
leave Vancouver every 28 days for Honolulu, Suva, 
Auckland and Sydney. 

Canadian -Pacific Railway & Steamship Lines, oper- 
ating steamers from Vancouver, B. C., to Alaskan 
ports, and the Empress steamships from Vancouver 
to ports in the Far East. 
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Coast Steamship Co., Ltd., operating freight steamers 
to British Columbia, Puget Sound and Alaskan 


ports. ; 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd., Agts. for Blue Funnel Line, 
Ocean Steamship Co. Ltd., and the China Mutual 
Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. Also Agents for the Border 
Line Transportation Co. operating a_freight service 
between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports. 

Dollar, Robert Company, operating vessels in the 
Trans-Pacific trade. Lumber steamers of all sizes 
for charter. 

Grand Trunk Pacific, with steamers from Seattle to 
Victoria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B. C. | 

Hamburg-American Trans-Pacific Freight Service— 
monthly sailings between Puget Sound, British 
Columbia, Portland and the Orient. . 

Hamburg-American Line. Round the World Cruises. 

Mitsui & Co., Coal, Shipping and General Commission 
Merchants, San Francisco. ; 

Matson Navigation Co., with passenger and freight 

steamers from San Francisco and Puget Sound 
ports to the Hawaiian Islands. ; 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, operating steamers in the 
trans-Pacific trade from Puget Sound ports. | 

Oceanic Steamship Co., operating vessels in the 
Australian trade. . 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Steamers in the trans-Pacific 
trade connecting with the C., M. & P. S. Ry. at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Company. Steamers in the 
Coasting trade from San Diego to Alaskan ports. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Operating vessels 
in the Trans-Pacific trade from San Francisco and 
also to Mexico, Panama and other Southern ports. 
San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co., operating 
the “Bear,” “Beaver” and “Rose City” from Port- 

‘land to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Tehuantepec National Railway Co., moving traffic be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic ports via the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha. Steamers from San Francisco 
to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East. 

Union Steamship Co. of British Columbia, Ltd. Bos- 
cowitz Steamship Co., Ltd., operating daily passen- 
ger and freight steamers from Vancouver, B. C., to 
northern B. C. ports. : 

Waterhouse, Frank, & Co., Inc, Managing Owners 
Tacoma-Vancouver S. S. Co., operating steamers 
between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports. 


SHIP CHANDLERY— 


J. & R. Wilson, Inc., 127 Steuart St., San Francisco. 


SHIPSMITHS— 


Cc. A. McCarthy & Co., 138 Steuart St., San Francisco. 


SYSTEMS OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION— 


Hough’s System of Ship Construction, 16 California 


St., San Francisco. 
Isherwood, J. W., 4 Lloyds Ave. London, E. C., 


England. 


TILINGS AND FLOORINGS— 


Kennedy, David E. Co., 48 West 38th St., New York, 
and Sharon Bldg., San Francisco. 


TUG BOAT OWNERS— 


Chesley Tug and Barge Co., Seattle. 
Puget Sound Tug Boat Co., Seattle. 


VALVES— 


Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co., 182 Chicago St., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 


WELDING PROCESSES— 


Goldschmidt-Thermit Co.. 90 West St., New York. 
San Francisco Office, 329 Folsom St. 

Nyquist, Carl J., 224 Webster St. Oakland, Cal. 

Olson & Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Inc., Seattle. 

Standard Boiler Works, Floating Welding Equipment, 


Seattle. 


WINCHES AND WINDLASSES— 


Dake Engine Works Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 


WIRELESS SYSTEMS— 


Atlantic Communication Co., Telefunken System, New 
York and San Francisco. ; ; 

Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America. Pacific 
Coast Branches at Los Angeles, San Francisco and 


Seattle. 
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“ISHERWOOD SYSTEM OF 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION” 


Suitable for ALL TYPES of Vessels 


SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS for OIL STEAMERS 


Increased Strength 


Increased Capacity 
for Bale Goods 


Increased D. W. 
Carrying Capacity 


Improved Ventilation 


—__ 


Telephone—_ 
1064 Avenue 


For Particulars Apply to 


J. W. ISHERWOOD, 


Reduced Cost of 
Maintenance 


Reduced Vibration 


260 Steamers Built 
or Being Built 


Representing Approx- 
imately One Million and 
a Quarter gross reg. tons 


Telegraphic Address— 
“Ishercon.” 


4, LLOYD'S AVENUE, LONDON, E. C. 


or to S. C. CHAMBERS Q CO., 3 KING STREET, LIVERPOOL 


Google 
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F, J. FLAJOLE G. F. BARRITT 


Phone: Main 1384; 
Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORP ORATED 


BUILDERS MARINE, STATIONARY AND LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 


BOILER REPAIRS TO STEAMERS ANYWHERE ON PUGET SOUND BY 
FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Patents 
36 WEST CONNECTICUT STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Allen Dense-Air 
Ice Machine 


contains no chemicals, 
only air at easy pres- 
sure (65 Ibs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the 


EVERY MARINE MAN 
NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It illustrates and deseribes in detail the many repairs 
that have been executed by the Thermit Process of 
Welding during the past ten years. 

It will show you how Thermit has saved thousands 
of dollars welding rudder frames, rudder posts and 
many other heavy sections. 


Write for this new book to-day. 
It is known as Pamphlet No. 3442. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 


279-331-333 Folsom Street, San Francisco 
103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


Google 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, 


Aztec, Lorena, Constant, 


engine room and at- 
tended by the regular 
engineers, while meat 
room and ice-making 
box and galley and 
pantry refrigerators 
are at their usual 
places. Proven by 
many years’ service 
in the Tropics, on U. 
S. men-of-war, steam 
yachts and passenger 
steamers. It is as 
noiseless as any steam 
engine. 


STEAM YACHTS 


Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, Enter- 
prise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rheclair, 
Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, 
Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred men- 
of-war and passenger steamers. 
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DURABLE WIRE ROPE C0, | | ALM ¥ 


BOSTON, MASS. WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


DURABLE ROPE FOR COAL FALLS, 
SLINGS, CARGO HOISTS, 
HATCH LIFTS 


Pacific Coast Agents: 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Seattle San Francisco Portland 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRAvE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CopyriGHTts &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
1 tion is probably patentable, Communica- 
tlonaatrietly eonndental HANDBOOK on Pat ents 


Equipped With This Boiler. 
sent free. Oldest a cy for securing patent 


Patents taken through Munn & Co. recaive 
special notice, without charge, inthe 


Scientific America. W. McKENZIBE, artis Coast Agent, 66 West 13t86 


Street Seattle, Wash 
A handsomely illustrated weekly: parece’ clr: 
! of lent! jou ms, $3 a 
eee tone months, $1. Sold by all néwadedlers: Send-4 PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
MUNN & Co. 36 1Broadway, New York end for New Catalogue. 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. MORSE & SON, Inc. 
Diving Apparatus 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 


Propeller Wheel 
Best Wheel propeller made 


Established 1854 
MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


221 High St. Boston, Mass 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


CABLE ADDRESS 


HONGKONG 
GERMICIDE 


SHANGHAI 


AMERICAN MARINE PaINT COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAPE COD COPPER COMPOUND 
FOR WOODEN HULLS 


GERMICIDE COMPOSITION 
FOR IRON AND STEEL HULLS 


h K 470 149 CALIFORNIA STREET 
aba nian ae ar SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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To Be Obtained 
From the Leading 


CHESLEY TUG AND BARGE COMPANY 


CROSBY TOW-BOAT COMPANY 


W. R. CHESLEY, Manager 


TUGS: “Alice,” “Cornelia Cook,” “Harold C.,” 
“Winona,” “Katy,” “Tempest,” “Chema.” 
General Towing and Lightering with well-built 
lighters, from 75 to 700 tons carrying capacity. 
Offices: 104 Grand Trunk Pacific Dock, 
SEATTLE, WASH. Phone: Elliott 3236 


THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


parent “ CHERUB II,” SHIP LOG 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 
“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker’s Patent “Trident” or “Neptune” Ship-Log 


Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


LARGE, COMFORTABLE 
PASSENGER SHIPS 


Low Rates and Excellent Service 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Through tickets sold to all points in United 
States. 


Alaska Routes 
To Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, 


Skagway and Sitka. 


Sailings for Nome and St. Michaels 
connections for all Yukon River points. 


For Full Particulars Call on or Address 


PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


113 JAMES STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 
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: Boiler : Furnaces 
For Land and Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 


Unexcelled for Strength 
Also 


_ |Fox Corrugated Furnaces 
Manufactured by 


THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 23d St. Ferries. 


Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


iy Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder 


Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 
out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


JAMES R. RAYMOND 


8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 

C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 

PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 


Hooks can_ be 
fitted to any block 


an : S. -% 
Shackles to any 
boat. 


Detached 
Hook 


Hook Attached 
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DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
your pump efficiency, and at the 
same time decrease cost for up- 
Keep? 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


TRANSPACIFIC FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


IDEAL ARMORED 


PUMP VALVES 


Will give you service that cannot be obtained 


Monthly Sailings Between Puget Sound, 
British Columbia, Portland and the Orient 


— AGENTS — 


es FRITZ KIRCHOFF, C. GARDNER JOHNSON, 
rom rubber or composition valves. Portland Vancouver 
HAROLD H. EBEY, San Francisco 
‘ J. T. STEEB, D. W. BURCHARD, 
Positively 


cannot Tacoma Supervising Agent, Seattle 
depress 
between 


bridges. 


Unaffected 
by liquids 


Page Brothers 


SHIP, FREIGHT 


and 


valves. 


COAL BROKERS 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 


192-198 Chicago St. Buffalo, N. Y. Established 1883 SAN FRANCISCO 


Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 


BEACONS AND OTHER AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candle- 
power of their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size 
of the lantern used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no 
generating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one 
full carbide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


LARGER TYPE BUOYS ARE THE EQUAL OF LIGHTSHIPS 


Manufactured by 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, LID. 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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SHIPPING AND | |[@7@/ZWAI(Bs 


LUMBER 
STEA SH —_ 


Cs 
LUMBER STEAMERS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHARTER COMPAN ke 


American & 


4 ustralian g 


Lbr. Cap'ty 
Robert Dollar (5,365 tons)..4,750,000 ft. 
Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
M. 8. Dollar (4,216 tons)..3,250,000 ft. 
Stanley Dollar (1,838 tons)..1,500,000 ft. 
Melville Dollar (1,244 tons).1,200,000 ft. 
19 DAYS 


Grace Dollar (809 tons)..... 1,100,000 ft. 
to AUSTRALIA 


Via Honolulu and Samoa 
Splendid 10.000-ton Steamers (classed by Lloyds 100-A1) 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS SIERRA, SONOMA and VENTURA 


110 HONOLULU PRy°TRSS SYDNEY $300 
THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY Dats sailings every two weeks. Pita Aogaes _Via 


Honolulu every twenty-eight 
Send for folder. 


160 California St. San Francisco, Cal. 
OCEANIC STEAMSHIP. CO. 


PLT LE. WASH., OFFICE, 845 HENRY BLDG.; 
ientsin O . Ls BS 
jentsin ffice, China American Lumber Co.; Shanghai 673 MARKET ST. SAN FRANCISCO 


Office, 13 Nanking Road, Hankow Standard Lumber Co.; 
Hongkong, 7 Hotel Mansions. 


To New York 
By Rail and Ocean 


A DELIGHTFUL WAY TO GO 


Rail to New Orleans— 
SUNSET EXPRESS—From San Francisco, Third Street Station, 
4 P. M. daily, via Coast Line, through southern California, Arizona, 
Texas and Louisiana to New Orleans. Electric lighted. Observa- 
tion—Library—Clubroom Car Pullman sleepers, Reclining Chair 


Cars, Dining Car. All classes of tickets. 


Steamer to New YorK— 


Five delightful days, New Orleans to New York, on Gulf and Ocean, 
by Southern Pacific’s commodious 10,600-ton steamers. Excellent 
Service throughout. Promenade decks. Staterooms single or en 


suite, with parlor and bath. 
Rates same as All-Rail, but include Berth and Meals on Steamer. 
1st CLASS 2D CLASS OMG rETE aes 
On 


ONE WAY ONE WAY es 
$65.75 $145.50 $108.50 


$77.75 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Exposition Line—1915 
SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Building Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Phone Kearny 180 32 Powell Street Phone Sutter 980 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth St. Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First St. Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEHU ANTEPEC ROUTE he a tateeae te Service Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 


n connection with the Tehuantepec National Railway. 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


8. 8S. “‘AMERICAN’'—8,000 tons. . . Piety aay Make ets 1 pv screw. 
8. & “CALIFORNIAN’’—8,000 tons. 2 a —12, ons, twin screw. 
&. &. “DAKOTAN”—10,000 tons. : 8. 8. “COLUMBIAN’'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 


s. 8. “MEXICAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

8. S. “‘MISSOURIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
Ss. &. “VIRGINIAN''—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
8. S. “ISTHMIAN’’—6,000 tons. 


8. 8. “HAWAIIAN”—8,000 tons. 
8s. S&S. “KANSAN’'’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
Ss. & “KENTUCKIAN'—10,000 tons. 


8. S. “NEBRASKAN’’—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
8. 8. “MINNESOTAN”’—10,000 tons. 8s. & “NEVADAN’’—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
8. & “OREGONIAN’—8,000 tons. 8. 8. “GEORGIAN’’—10,000 tons. 
. §. &. “TEXAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 8. S&S. “HONOLULAN’’—8,000 tons.. 
8. S. “PENNSYLVANIAN’’—10,000 tons. Ss. 8. “MONTANAN”’—10,000 tons. 
Ss. 8. “PANAMAN”—10,000_ tons. 8s. 8. “IOWAN’”’—10,000_ tons. 
8. 8. “WASHINGTONIAN'’—10,000 tons. 


S. 8. “OHIOAN”—10,000 tons. 
All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Gri 


mm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents, R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 

No. 8 Bridge St., New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, 


THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
No. 810 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland Ww. F. HAGAR & Co., Agents, Philadelphia 


“TEHUANTE PEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for trafic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 

(NEW YORK 


{ PANTS PORTS OF 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN PORTS | 


CANADA 
PUERTO MEXICO FOR | Eun ORLEANS SALINA CRUZ FOR |! MExico 
u (Atlantic Terminus) TERS Clty. (Pacific Terminus) CENTRAL AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 
ETC. HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S. S. Company, or to 


C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


P. O. Box 620. Phone, Seymour 2143 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Lt. 
Coast Steamship Boscowitz Steamship Company, Lt. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver 


to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 


Company, Ltd. CAMOSUN SF indAn  cOMOx.. ~VAnsd 


CHELOHSIN VENTURE 
CAPILANO 


COQUITLAM 
FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— 


GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE. 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS S. S. “Camosun” every Wednesday at 11 p.m. 


(from Victoria Tuesday midnight) for Alert Bay, 
Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” Sointula, *Suquash, Port Hardy, Shushartle |, Bat 
. ‘J > 


*Fisherman’s Cove, *Smith's Inlet, Rivers Inlet, Namu, 
“Fingal” and “Clansman” Ocean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsquit. 


Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River, 

Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, China Hat, Swanson 

OFFICE: Bay, Warke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Clare 
. Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, 


Pie ; Y BAY. 
530 SEYMOUR STREET BUTAHY special arrangeinent only. ec 


STEAMERS leave Company's Wharf (foot of Car- 


rall Street), Vancouver. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. Phone, Seymour 306 


For frelght and general Information apply to 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager Vancouver 
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Express Steamers 


BETWEEN 


PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


SPEED 


SAFETY 


SERVICE 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
operates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 
folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 
territory. 


“The Big Three” 
BEAR—BEAVER—ROSE CITY 


OFFICES. 
SAN FRANCISCO—722 Market Street. Phone Sutter 2344. 
PORTLAND—3rd and Washington Streets. 
Phone Marshall 4500. 
LOS ANGELES—517 South Spring Street (Alexandria 
Hotel). Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; Home, A 3751. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND S. § CO. 


G. L. BLAIR, General Manager 
722 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Through sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal, Vancouver to Toronto, Vancouver and 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, East and South. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Europe. 

Seattle to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Vancouver to Japan in 10 days, to China in 15 da ys. By brand new “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” 
“ASIA” and “RUSSIA.” The first ships on the Pacific. 

Alternating with the big new steamers are the “EMPRESSES” of Japan and India and the one-class 

cabin steamer “MONTEAGLE,” providing frequent sailings for Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai and 

Hong Kong. 


CANADIAN-AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL 
son MAIL LINE 
Princess steamers “MAY” and “SOPHIA” leave 

Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 


Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
Steamships “NIAGARA,” “MAKURA” § and 


SKAGWAY, ALASKA 


Vancouver every Saturday at 11 p. m. for Skagway 


and intermediate Alaskz a itis i : 
rmediate askan and British Columbia “MARAMA” calling at Victoria, B. C. in both 
points. | directions. 
ee ee 
H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
For descriptive matter and reer : 
detailed information regarding R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
Services, call upon or write to E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
any Canadian Pacific Agent. ° 
J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


Se 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” 


MITSUI & COMPANY 


’ THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 


1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
34 Lime Street, E. C. 

445 Broome Street 

410 Lumber Exchange Building 


CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 
FOR COALS road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


OSAKA SHOSEN 
KAISHA 


Telephone: Keamy 2414 


Head Office 
London Branch 


S. S. IMPERATOR 


Newest and Largest 
Steamship Afloat 


Now in Regular Transatlantic Service 


WINTER CRUISES DURING 1914 


NEW CRUISE 
ORIENT -INDIA 
By the S. S. “Cleve- 
land”, 17,000 tons. 
From New York Janu- 
ary 15th, 1914. 
Duration about three 
months. 

Cost $700 up, including 
shore excursions and 

necessary expenses. 


Nile Service. 
By superb steamers of 
the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile 
Company. 


CRUISES TO WEST 
INDIES, VENEZUE- 
LA & THE PANAMA 
CANAL, 

S. S. “Amerika”, 22,500 
tons and “Victoria 
Luise”, 16,500. 

During January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April. 
Duration 16 to 29 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 
Two 15-day Cruises 
from New Orleans 
during January and 
February. 

Shore Trips Optional. 


Also regular Weekly 
Sailings. 


Around the World and through the Panama Canal 
from New York, January 27th, 1915, by S. S. "Cleve- 


land", 135 days, $900 up 


Write for information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY 


Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louis 


NEW YORK CITY 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


Import and Export Merchants 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


SEATTLE 
Fier 8 Concord Bldg. 


Google 


PORTLAND 


each 12,000 tons displacement, 
S. S. “Chicago Maru” 


S. S. “Tacoma Maru” 
S. S. “Panama Maru” 


steamers from Japan. 


General Forwarding Agents 


_ Customs Brokers 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


VICTORIA 
Board of Trade 
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(The Osaka Mercantile S. S. Co., Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884, FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting 
with Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget Sound Ry. Co. 
at Tacoma and Seattle, operating six new steamers, 
15 knots speed. 


ies Sept. 16, 1913 
S. S. “Canada Maru”.........Sept. 30, 1913 
Oct. 14, 1913 
Oct. 28, 1913 


To regular ports of call in Orient, 
Manila. Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea and 
East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean ports 
and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 


W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


DODWELL & COMPANY, ta 


General Steamship Agents 


CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LTD. 
BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Freight Service Between PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 


VANCOUVER 
Fairfield Block 


including 


“S. S. 
PRINCE 
RUPERT” 


Leave Seattle, 

Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, 
Prince Rupert, Granby 
Bay and Queen Char- 


“PRINCE JOHN” and 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE 
points, after connecting 


Rupert at 5:00 p. m. 


Phone Malin 5709 


Leave Victoria every THURSDAY 
and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6 


RUPERT” from SEATTLE on 
GRAND TRUNK PACIFI 


assenger trains leave Prin 
and Saturday at 10 a. m. for 
(181 miles), Returning, leay 
day and Thursday at 9:45 


GRAND TRUNK RAIL 

(Double Track Route) 
Chicago to New York and 
Ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars. 
J. H. GOODIER, C. P. a&T.A. 
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Effective March 26th, 1913 


RAND 
CRUNK PRINCE 
R a eM GEORGE 


sett, 


lotte Islands, ALTERNATE 


“PRINCE 


ISLANDS 


with “S. S. PRINCE 
C RAILWAY 


“S. S. 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 


Sunday for Victoria, 

Vancouver, Prince Ru- 

Pert, Stewart and Mas- 
re oF 


at 10:00 p. m. 
:00 p. m. for 


a. m., arriving Prince 


WAY SYSTEM 


J. H. BURGIS, Gen. Agt. 
Passenger Dept. 


ALBERT” 


and local 


Other Atlantic Sea- 


MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


Passenger and Freight Service, San Francisco to 
Hawaiian Islands 


S. S. HONOLULAN, Sept. 2d; *S. S. ENTER- 
PRISE, Sept. 13th; S. S. LURLINE, Sept. 16th; 
S. S. WILHELMINA, Sept. 24th. 
Freight Service, Puget Sound to 
Hawaiian Islands 

*S. S. HYADES, Sept. 27th. 

* Freight, cold storage and mail: no 
passengers carried on §S. S. ENTER- 
PRISE, S. 8. HYADES. 

Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, Hilo; 
LURLINE, Honolulu, Kahului; HONOLULAN, 
Honolulu, Kahului; ENTERPRISE, Hilo direct; 
HYADES, HILONIAN, Honolulu, Kahului, Port 
Allen, Kaanapali and Hilo. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bidg., Seattle 


City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way. Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines, 


Tel. M. 3677 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Tonnage 350,000 
Tons 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan ports and Shanghai, with direct con- 

: : ei 
nection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First-class Passenger steamers 
with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 


S. S. “Shidzuoka Maru”. .to sail on Sept. 23rd S. S. “Awa Maru, ...to sail on October . 
S. S. “Tamba Maru”.. .to sail on October 7th S. S. “Sado Maru”...to sail on November 4t 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


i ...Fortnightl Kobe-North China Line. eee tte ee es Weekly 
Renee gs Lue : ap i : he oe Weekly Yokohama-North China Line... = aie seen 
Bombay Line ........ Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line ... Denes : eae hank 
Yokohama-Shanghai Et ee Semi-Weekly Hakodate-Korsakoff Line....Five as 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line....... .Four Weekly Kobe-Calcutta Line ee ee eee - “ : moe 
Kobe-Vladivostock Line ............ Three Weekly Kobe-Keelung Line ...... ......... Twice 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives of Great Northern 
Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, Colman Building, Seattle 
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Marine Pipe and Machine Works, Inc.. 6 
Matson Navigation Company 
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McCarthy & Co., C. Avrrcccccscecceeee 52 
Mitsul & Company. i... asccaiecevaeess 64 
Moore & Scott Iron Works.......... . 66 
Morse” & ‘Son, As Tis ieeicacusars enls eines iae.0's 58 
Munn & Company (Publishers of 
Scientific American) .............+05. 58 
N 
Newhall, H. M. & Co...........ceeeees 43 
Nippon Yusen Kalisha...............005 65 
Nyquist, Carl: “Sis adictaa sancrnssutsistentiets 23 
Oo 
Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd..... 43 
Oceanic Steamship Co 


Osaka Shosen Kaisha 


Inc. 


DAKE 
ENGINE 
U0. 


Grand Haven 
Mich. 


Pp 
Pacific Coast Steamship Co........... 59 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co..... + 85 


Page Brothers 
Page & Jones 


Puget Sound Machinery Depot.. 
Puget Sound Tug Boat Company. 


R 
Raymond Releasing Hook 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 
Roelker, H. B. (Ice Machine) 


57 
Rosenthal, Louis............ Front Cover 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co 
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Sheriffs Manufacturing Co 58 
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Standard Boiler Works, Tne ances bt 
Standard Marine Insurance Co. (J. B. 
F. Davis & Son, MaBrs.).......+:0e08 44 
Staples & Pfeiffer ........cceeeeeeeeees 52 
T 


Tehuantepec National Railway Com- 

DANY oisc0 sis seas ee endeeeacsiocees connes 62 
Thompson & Sos M... 
Thornley, Wm. H..... 
Toyo Kisen Kalena 


U 
Union Iron Works Company.......+-+++ 34 
Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd..... 47 


Union Steamship Company of B. C 
Ltd. 
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Walker, Thomas W. & Sons, Ltd. 
(Cherub II Ship Log)........-eseeees 59 
Wall, Fs Risviccasonecscuas . 52 
Wallace, Thomas............++ «62 


Waterhouse, Frank & Co., Inc. 


Moore &. Scott’s 
IMPROVED 


High Pressure 
Oil Fuel System 


(Patents Pending) 


The Cheapest, Simplest and Only Way 
to Burn Liquid Oil under Marine Boilers 


No Steam or Air Compressor Necessary. 
Absolutely Noiseless, Results Guaranteed. 
We will defend at our expense any suit at law 


which may be instituted for infringement against 
use of our High Pressure Oil System. 


MOORE @ SCOTT IRON WORKS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


————————————————————ee 
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WOOLSEY’S COPPER PAINTS 


Copper Best Paint 


Color, Brown 


Woolsey’s Best 
Spar Varnish 


Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 
Light Sea Green 
Special Red—Special Green (Trade Mark) Copper Bronze Bottom Paint 


For use on Wood bottomed IRON AND STEEL BOTTOM PAINT 


Yacht Copper 
Paints 


boats in salt or fresh water oh caeke ee eh Yacht Whit 
Second coat manufactured in two ac 1 e 
Anti-Fouling—Worm-Proof avec altho dod Gn Brlehi'G er ; 
colors—either Red or Bright Green Flat Finish—Gloss Finish 
as desired. 
Extensively used. Thoroughly 


——— __ satisfactory. 


Gloss Engine Paint Bottom Seam Compound, 


Yacht Black Adamant Deck Paint 
arise Mixed Paint Barge and Lighter Paint (Heat Resisting) Worm-proof and 
ubber Seam Paint Canoe Enamel Elastic Seam Compound Water- proof 


EXTERIOR MARINE WHITE ENAMEL 


SEND FOR OUR NEW MARINE BOOKLET—contains desirable information and color shades 


== (Established 1853) 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 


eae MARINE BOILER | 


“The Kind That Don't Wear Out’ 


Continuously 


FROM 80 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Brilliant and Steady Illumination, Economical and 
Reliable in Operation. 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 


Boilers Designed and Constructed 


Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian 
and United States Light House Departments for 
Channel and Harbor Lighting; over 220 gas buoys 
and gas beacons in service. 


SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Pacific Coast Agent, 

H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


to Meet Government Requirements 


MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS CO. 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


| 
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The Fireman’s Fund 


Leads all Insurance Companies 


Roth American and Foreign 


in Pacific Coast Marine Business 


We Design and Build 


SHIPS 


and any kind of floating equipment 
to suit your needs. 


SHIP 
REPAIRS 


include 4 


Our complete facilities 
S. S. “ROBERT DOLLAR” undergoing repairs on new floating Dry Dock 3,(0-ton and a 


12,000-Ton Floating Dry Dock 


W 
e nese a a thoroughly equipped machine shop and foundry. We manufacture Stationary and Marine 
Our il-burning Installations under natural, forced or induced draft for any kind of boiler. 
experts will be glad to consult with you at any time and give you estimates free of charge. 
Write or call on 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO. 


SHATTER; U; S.. &, 


Google 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., OCTOBER, 1913 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


( (Incorporated by Roya! Charter Dated 1839) 


TOTAL GROSS REGISTERED TONNAGE OF PARENT AND 
ASSOCIATED LINES, 1,650,000 


Regular four-weekly sailings by first-class Passenger and Freight steamers from PORTLAND, TACO- 
MA, SEATTLE and VANCOUVER, B. C., to JAPAN, CHINA, MANILA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


CEYLON, EGYPT and EUROPE. 
Fast Passenger and Freight Services from EUROPEAN and ATLANTIC COAST Points to BRAZIL, 
ARGENTINE, CHILE, PERU, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, BERMUDA, SOUTH AMERICA, 


AUSTRALIA and PANAMA CANAL. 
Popular cruises to NORWEGIAN FJORDS, the MEDITERRANEAN and BERMUDA, by superb 


Ocean Cruising Liners “ARCADIAN” and “CARIBBEAN.” 
Freight and Passenger Bookings by Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and Associated Lines, to All Parts of the World. 
For All Information Apply to 


FRANK WATERHOUSE 2@ CO., Inc., SANDERSON @ SON, 


SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND, 22 STATE STREET, 15 S. LA SALLE ST., 
VANCOUVER AND CHICAGO NEW YORK CHICAGO 


San Francisco: 


For Passage: T. COOK Q SON, For Freight: COMYN MACKALL @ CO., 
— 699 MARKET STREET 310 CALIFORNIA STREET 
LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


GENERAL AGENT 


THAMES @ MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SWITZERLAND MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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FOR MARINE SERVICE USE 


%% GOODRICH ¥#% 
HOSE AND PACKING 


MARINE DECK HOSE SHEET PACKING 

SAND SUCKER HOSE | SUPERHEAT PACKING 

DREDGE SUCTION HOSE GASKETS—ALL GRADES AND SHAPES 
STEAM HOSE DUCK PACKING—PUMP, PISTON 


WATER HOSE AND VALVE ROD 
FIRE HOSE ALSO—DREDGING SLEEVES AND 
HOSE COUPLING RUBBER FLOOR COVERING 


BEST IN THE LONG RUN 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio 
MANUFACTURERS OF EVERYTHING IN RUBBER 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES: 
Seattle, 113-15 King Street San Francisco, 341-347 Market Street Los Angeles, 406 West Pico Street 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, SHIPPING AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 


AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 
Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, ett. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd 
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MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE STOCK 
MARINE AND ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES 


TOOLS, ETC. 
MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


Office & Store: 318-320 ist Ave. So. E. |. Garrett, Pres. ae 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. T. S. Garrett, Sec. u 
Gas Engine Lubricators 


Pumps 
Hand and Automatic Feed 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


NELSON Z. GRAVES 


Built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


Baltimore, Md. 1911 
BUILDERS OF 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Day Phone Main 1250 Night Phone Ken. 1291 


THE OLSON-KLOPF WELDING AND CUTTING CO., Inc. 
EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 


Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers. 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 


84 Bell Street BOILER REPAIRS Seattle, Wash. 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RAINIER BEER to Japan, China and the Philippines 
As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 
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A few EXAMPLES of bb 9 
the justly celebrated 
8-Day, HIGH - GRADE 


Beautiful Cases—Finished 
Bronze—Old Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular 
Hour and Half Hour, 
Suitable for finest Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 1 Tambour—Style 2 
Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., to select 
from. Also many fine Models of Mahogany 


Cases. 
Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. 


Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in 
diameter of dials; cases in_ proportion. Prices from 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


The “Ship’s Bell’? Clocks are especially desirable for 
use in fine Residences, Clubs, etc. Put up in 
attractive cases for use on mantels, etc. 


Mahogany base Clock Yacht-Wheel “Ship's Bell’ Clock 


The Small ‘“Ship’s Bell’? Clock In The Large Bell Outside a EE Ae . 
Cabin or Pilot House Bw % Operated by the Bw Also a great variety of mod 
ok els in round and other cases, 


Small Clock 
for use on YACHTS, ete., ete. 


Equip Your Yacht or Make a Pres aa : 4 . 
: Fernrateh roe ; “Special” Auto Cloc 
ent to Your Yachting Friend or Club. ws : = 


Nothing Fiquals P 
othin qua It ‘ Also a large variety of other 
THE CHELSEA AUTOMATIC SHIP’S ® BELL OUTFIT attractive models, meeting 
ay : onl] ‘ toally every ement, 
Phe Ship's Bell Clock in the Cabin Rings the Large Ship's Bell Forward presale. ae ie nd 
Attractive, Useful and Decidedly Nautical. Also Suitable for Country for use on dashboards, © 
and Seashore Estates. : also for use on MOTOR BOATS. 


YOU want the BEST? Ask your Dealer for the “CHE > 
> HELSEA” Clock—Best i 1d. 
x tN SALE BY LARGEST HIGH-CLASS RETAIL IEWELRY MOUSES: AND. DEAL- 
S in NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, YACHTING SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
MORGAN & ALLEN CO. 150 Post St., San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast and Colorao 
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Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steam- 
ers where economy, weight, ac- 
cessibility, space and efficienc 


are of consideration :: 


H... By Kennedys csakcdiniss aoarees a; 


Portland Fire Boat. se 
ROCHCG: sdesineesies aoe cans earns eeee 


eee ere Y 


Duwamish Dredge ..... 
Port of Seattle Ferry 
BoB. Butte cess. eXeonnne dais eyes 

The U. _S. Government adopted 
Ballin Boilers for the  sea-going 
dredge “P. S. Michie” after its ex- 
perts had thoroughly investigated 
their construction and performances. 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 
Navigation Company. 


. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 
H. S.; Max. I. H. P., 1323. c 
Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 


an 


S. S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( 
S. S. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 
S. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 


. S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ba‘lin Boilers—1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 
. S. TACOMA, 11200 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers; Max. I. H. P., 3565; speed, 20 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt in 
feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 
Portland, Ore. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. 


nn 


YOUR GUESTS WILL ENJOY 


TIPO 


(RED OR WHITE TABLE WINE) 


Steam Deck Capstans, Steam Anchor Windlasses, Produced by the 


Pilot House Steam Steering Gears (Single and >», 
Double Hand Wheel), Hoisting Engines, Stationary \ It ali an Swiss 


Engines and Engines for Direct Attachment. 
Colony 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
at Asti, Sonoma County, Cal. 


[A KE ge \ Nowhere in all the world 
A gS ; do they make a purer wine, 

; ; meee, a wine richer in flavor, finer 

~ ENGINE mn || | in bouquet or more delight- 


ful to the taste 


h ‘ 
A | er S B ¢ 
d fae 4) {ft ORDER A CASE FOR THE 
‘ : Lago) ( 
HOLIDAYS 


Grand Haven hitidt \ 
Mich. ; AAD For Sale Everywhere 
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CRAIG SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 


Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 


Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Ine. 
Marine Machine Work Especially Solicited 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


Submarine Armor 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
and Diving Apparatus 


Admiralty Tugboat Co. 


Phone Malin 732 N 
208 Walker Bldg., SEATTLE, WASHINGTO 


TUGS 


. 
PUGET SOUND TUG -BOAT CO.—Tyee, wigs 
R. Holyoke, Pioneer, Lorne, Goliah and Liigg hieers and 
Were TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Pr 
yadda. and 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House 
Stripe Around Hull, Black Funnels. 


We Carry a Complete Stock of 

DRESSES, HOSE and REPAIR SUN- 

Improved Bolt DRIES. All Orders Filled Day Re- 
Helmet ceived. 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


A. SCHRADER’S @ SON, Inc. 


Established 1844 
32 Rose Street, New York 


- #H. T. 

Agents: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.; ws, 

Hayden, Port. Townsend, ‘Wash.; W. Frank ee as 

Tacoma, Wash.; Victoria & Vancouve Stevedo O-» 

Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; Gracie, Beazley, otland. 
Liverpool, England; Dawson Bros., Glasgow, 
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Scotch and Firebox 


Marine Boilers 
For TUGS and STEAMERS 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR 
RIVER STEAMERS, STATIONARY 
BOILERS FOR MODERN 
POWER PLANTS. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS 
Ferrysburg, Michigan 


COMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 
SEATTLE 
J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 


MARINE ELECTRICAL 


Established 1887 


ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 

Bitten” CORPORATION 
Marine Work a Specialty Naval and Merchant Vessels 


Manufacturers an epairers o inds o 
MG oe haces a CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 


Boilers and Every Kind of Sheet and Iron Work. 


53-81 LANDER ST., East Waterway 
Phone: Main 1127 


POLSON IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


= 


QUINCY - -  -  - MASS. 


STEEL SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS AND BOILERMAKERS 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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OYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steam ship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


S. S. “SHINYO MARU” Ss. S. “CHIYO MARU” S. S. “TENYO MARU” 
22,000 TONS TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE 21 KNOTS 


To Japan, China and the Philippines. Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 


These vessels present the farthest advance in the science of shipbuilding, being equipped with every 
modern device for the safety, convenience, comfort and entertainment of passengers, including Wireless 
Telegraph, Automatic Safety Devices, Electric Lights in every berth, Electric Fans in every stateroom, 
Porcelain Bathtubs, Steam Laundry, Nursery and Playground for Children, Open-Air Gymnasium, Moving 
Picture Shows, Swimming Tanks, Orchestral Concerts. 


PERFECT SERVICE—U NFQUALLED CUISINE 


(Intermediate Service at Reduced Rates) 
“NIPPON MARU” “HONGKONG MARU” 


11,000 Tons. Twin Screws. Seventeen Knots. 


S. S. “Tenyo Maru,” via Manila direct S. S. “Shinyo Maru,” via Manila direct 
Tuesday, Oct. 7, 1913 


. . 30, 1913 
S. S. “Hongkong Maru,” Intermediate Service, Sa- Thursday, Oct 
loon accommodations at reduced rates 


Wednesday, Nov. 19, 1913 


For Rates of Passage, Sailing Dates, Etc, Apply to 
WM. H. AVERY, W. H. MAGEE, 
Assistant General Manager General Passenger Agent 


Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 
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THE CONCRETE QUAY WALL, WOODEN FENDERS, SURFACE CRANES, SHED WITH PROJECTING ROOF WARE- 


HOUSE AND SHIPS. 


A CORNER OF THE FREE HAVEN AT HAMBURG. 


DESIGNING MARINE TERMINALS FOR MECHANICAL TRANSFERENCE 


By H. McL. HARDING, Consulting Engineer Freight Terminals, New York. 


In planning for a complete marine terminal for miscel- 
laneous cargoes or package freight, it is necessary to 
determine the relative positions of the terminal elements 
to each other. These will be influenced. by local condi- 
tions such as the available land space and water area. 

The land approaches to the terminal for drays and 
railway cars must be provided. 


Terminal Elements. 
for a projecting pier-terminal 


The diagram, No. 1, 
slips will illustrate these 


with special double width 
relative positions. 

The ships, lighters, piers, pier-sheds, bulkheads and 
Sheds, railway tracks, dray areas, platforms and ware- 
houses are shown in relation to each other. 

The diagram is given to emphasize the fact that a 
package freight terminal to build up a large commerce 
must have the above elements. There cannot be ignored, 
Physical connections between all parts of the terminal 
with a belt railway, and also with trunk lines for 
freight for interior cities. 

The dray area and platforms should be of such length 
that the drays will not be detained waiting for an op- 
portunity to be loaded or unloaded. Warehouses, public 
or private, for long storage are essential. 

Other terminal elements are often added, but the above 
are the principal. 


viatizes ty GOOgle 


Freight Movements. 


Without a full knowledge of the freight movements or 
operating conditions, it is difficult to conceive of satis- 
factory results. 

The dotted lines in the second diagram explain the 
freight movements to and from the ship. In addition 
there are the movements between the different terminal 
elements themselves. 

The Viewpoint. 


There are, however, two viewpoints, from which marine 
terminals for miscellaneous cargoes can be designed, and 
the plans, based upon each other, differ so widely as to 
constitute, apparently, a direct opposition or contradic- 
tion of ideas, even for the same waterfront location. 


Manual Labor. 


One, or the former method, has consisted in planning 
the layout with the intention of using surface trucks 
operated by manual labor or by various floor occupying 
devices. 

Mechanical Transferring. 

The other method, for which the terminal in the 
diagram was designed, was for the installation of freight 
moving machinery, combining gantry cranes with elevated 
runways, transferring for the most part, overhead, and 
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Bremen 


HE 
ANE, THE BRIDGE TO T 
ALL, THE WOODEN FENDERS, THE FIXED GANTRY CR ’ 

TEE REEMA NEE RRO PONTOON. THE ARTISTIC ADMINISTRATION BUILDING. 


tiering so as to obtain the greatest pier or quay 
capacity. 
Limitations of Each Method. 

Each method has certain limiting factors. Those of 
the former for manual labor, may be said to be, the 
necessity of reducing the distance of the travel of the 
freight movements to a minimum, and the avoidance of 
grades, and there not being more than one operating 
level. 

In mechanical transference, the limiting factors are 
the necessity for simplicity, serving of all cubic space, 
and the attaining of a rapid, continuous succession of 
movements and the avoidance of rehandling. 

The Owner, Shipper and Consignee. 

To the owner of the ship, rapidity of discharging and 
loading is of dividend-producing value. The more 
voyages the more returns. The charter value of a large 
modern freighter is upwards of five hundred dollars per 
day, and to this should be added the prospective earn- 
ings. 

The certainty of the goods being promptly loaded or 
discharged and delivered, gives the utmost. satisfaction 
and profit to the shipper or consignee, and results in 
more business for the terminal. 


The Foreign Idea. 
The municipality, which is investing millions in terminal 
improvements, must have the greatest possible working 
value from every foot of improved quay wall to avoid 


immediately investing other millions for more terminals. 


If the land and a couple of quays or piers with sheds 


a 


Digitized by Gor gle 


should cost two million of dollars, unequipped, and y 
the installation of modern freight handling Meh 
through increased rapidity in cargo transference, se 
tiering, and the utilization of rear shore-lands, there ¢ 
be double the number of vessels or double the hasan? 
handled, during a certain period by this machinery = 
this terminal, there has been obviated the immediate f 
vestment of an extra two million for the second SS 

The German engineers, as well as those of Eng a 
France, Holland, Belgium have so completely diges : 
this fact that no marine terminal is deen ee 
provision being made to secure the greatest possible p 
or quay wall transferring capacity. 

Machinery as an Investment. sae ee 

At all important foreign ports, this fact of Hie “ 
investment to the utmost, is the reason for there wa 
or municipalities continually buying and installing nee 
complete mechanical equipments. To use the % lly 
heard expression “It pays,” and pays most agar 
The charge for the use of the machinery also pre oi 
a direct return on the investment, though this 1s ih 
in comparison with the increased value of the 
minal. 

The Chinese method of transporting goods tbe 
in wheelbarrows is regarded as archaic. It ue we 
otherwise but that foreign engineers should Be ned 
relying wholly upon the wheelbarrow-truck i" hand 
time-worn devices in somewhat the same light. ! mS 
trucker often makes as many miles at a terminal s 


‘ : : his daily 
in a day as the wheelbarrow man in China on 
travel. 


for miles 
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Abroad, the port authorities purchase and install the 
gantry cranes and other appliances. Except within the 
past two years, this providing such mechanism has not 
been done in the United States, by states or cities, ex- 
cept in a few cases, and the terminals have, therefore, 
been designed for the wheelbarrow (hand truck), with 
narrow sheds, low studded, condensed and as near as 
possible to the water’s edge. 

The speed of the “wheelbarrow man,” averages during 
the day, including stops about 250’ per minute with an 
average of 260 pound load. The man tires, but machinery 
is as fresh at 5 p. m. as at 8 a. m. 

There is more or less congestion because so much floor 
space is occupied by the barrows (trucks) coming and 
going and all movements are on the one floor level. 

The result of inclines or grades on such barrow-freight- 
movements is evident to all who have seen three or 
four men helping push the hand truck and load, up a 
steep gangplank. This materially adds to the expense 
and checks any attempt at continuous speed. 

Should it be attempted to serve two stories with con- 
tinuous rapidity, using hand trucks, the effort becomes 


f ; 
oy Two-Level Wharf. 


In some cases where there are great variations in 
the water levels of rivers, there have been constructed 
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four-story wharves. At the lowest stage, the freight was 
unloaded on the bottom story, and then by ramps or 
elevators raised succéssively to the higher floor or floors. 
In some cases, the rehandlings were three or four. Each 
rehandling costs between fifteen and twenty cents per 


bias One-Level Wharf. 

With modern machinery, and one level, as is illustrated 
by the views of gantry cranes, the load is raised from 
the ship’s hold, from the vessel’s deck, or from the 
barge, lighter or river craft by one movement, upon the 
quay wall at a cost of not to exceed three cents per 
ton. 

A two-story wharf can offer only additional handling 
costs, and does not provide even additional storage ca- 
pacity in comparison to those of one story, and with 
the high tiering by machinery. 

Holding Space. 

Much of this upper floor of the two-story type on ac- 
count of being cut away for ramps, inclines, elevators and 
approaches to these, there is far less temporary holding 
space, than with one level and the high tiering. The 
operating cost with two floors is at least fifteen to twenty 
cents per ton additional to the one movement. There 
is also the first outlay for the extra floor, which floor is 
submerged by the river during part of the year. 


Ce 


THE DEVELOPMENT. 

First a log-dugout or a canoe with a hole in the rushes for a landing place, or a floating log and an Indian trail to 
the shore; next a sailing lugger with its square sail, a few sticks in the mud supporting a trembling platform and to the 
rear a horse road; then a crib pier, or a pile wharf, a sailing vessel or the early boat propelled by steam, a wooden shed, 
a mud wagon road, all temporary for private use for a few years, then the rough stone wharf, possibly a paved levee in 
some way to reduce the eternal maintenance cost, the cobblestone-paved street, the brick shed, and brick warehouse and 


the cut-stone pavement. 
One generation and its engineers, with only the private ownership idea, wholly, as was essential, utilitarian and ephem- 


eral, to the last, are dead, leaving little of permanency. 
Finally the State, the Municipality, the community, all coordinate for permanency, utility, and that which would have 


been folly run wild, in the early pioneer days, a construction better adapted to use but also artistic. 
It is a higher plane of civilization and is fully exemplified in the above view of the River Bridge at Hamburg. 
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tructure. 

Is called to the permanent construction of the German pier or quay subs Intervals. 

jorusa. sonevete, Shc neaiestine portions Being protected by Inclined wooden facings with vertical ~~ _ aye ol course 
This type is also of the best value for projecting plers, where it is desired that there should 


the tide or a river. 


With the exception of the replacing of the facings, 
the wooden pile wharves and their continuous repairing, comment is unnecessary. 


It is of rein- 


ith 
little maintenance is necessary. Compared wl 


h hinged 
The type of Rhine boat or river barge often carrying twenty-five hundred tons of freight, being equipped wit! 
masts and mast-rests, is of special interest as to the Western River and Coast-Barge traffic. 

c 


lose to the edge of the wall Is the front rall of the full arch gantry crane. 
revolves with the load of two and one-half tons from the barge to the car and the reverse movement. 


River Traffic in 1912 amounted to 61,189,316 tons. 


By mechanical transference with a speed of 1,000’ per 
minute and an average conveying and distributing load 
up to six tons, utilizing overhead space, otherwise unoc- 
cupied, combining the hoisting (lifting) with the dis- 
tributing, both by machinery, the unavoidable difficulties 
in design, inherent to floor occupying and to manual labor, 
such as lifting by hand at the beginning and end of 
the every trip, disappear, as well as the objection to 
distance and to inclines and grades. 

Freedom in Planning. 


It will be seen that at such a speed per minute and 
grades being of no objection on account of hoisting 
equalizing levels, that there is much more freedom in 
the designing. 

Greater Care in Designing. 


There is, however, as in every more highly organized 
construction, a greater opportunity for making mistakes 
in installation, than where the Chinese wheelbarrow 
and a winch-rope-attachment is the only method. 

This is evidenced by the better the machinery the 
more careful the designing, as the locomotive or the 
automobile over the wagon, the steel bridge and the 
steel rail over the earth viaduct and the plank road. 


This reference is made because, as is well known, 
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ilroad tracks, 
This crane spans rigs tn age ary Rhine 


mistakes have needlessly occurred in planning ns 
chiefly for two reasons, the manufacturer was not : 
miliar with the operating conditions of the freight pet 
ments, and the pier superintendent was similarly Lei 
as to the machinery limitations, and both, how the Lae 
ating conditions and the machinery were to be com ila 
to secure success. The results which acca 
predicted with exactness, in writing, before as sgoel 
stallations were made. “When the blind lead the bling, 
both will fall into the ditch.” , «1 the 
These needless mistakes may be summarized, . : 
permitting of congestion due to rehandling, the ees 
ing floor space, resulting in interference and preven a 
rapidity. As has been stated, congestion prevents a 
all-important feature of rapidity, and besides, a : 
case, the rehandling so increased the expense tha 
economy of mechanical transference was lost. 


Assorting. hat the 
Another erroneous idea, which was tried, was t “ by 
assorting according to consignments must ue oP e- 
hand into large containers after the goods were 
livered from the wagons. of Te 
Reflection will show that this was one rote which 
handling, that is, placing in or upon the SUPE 
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At the German ports, even in this 1913, there are many sailing ships carrying grain between South America and 
Germany. On the right, the low buildings are the sheds, and to the rear are the high warehouses. 


was to be conveyed by the machinery. This starts with 
fifteen cents uselessly expended. 

It may be said that the three principles of freight 
transference, namely, serving all space, no rehandling, 
and continuous rapidity were all neglected. 

Errors Easily Avoidable. 

Had the installation been properly designed from the 
mechanical transferring viewpoint, the rehandling-conges- 
tion and the resulting loss of rapidity could have been 
easily avoided. 

In the designing, therefore, a few features should re- 
ceive consideration, The first is simplicity of opera- 
tion, the avoidance of the continually operating and 
closing switches, and cross-overs, or other possible con- 
Sestion-producing points. 

General Principles. 

All plans must conform to the configuration of the 
land, whether bordering on a large expanse of water, as 
a bay or a river with a broad fairway, or a narrow 
Stream. 

There are, however, certain broad general principles, 
and these may be followed, as far as possible, subject 
to the local restrictions and the amount of the appro- 
Priations available. 

The appropriations should be properly divided and 
apportioned to the various elements of the terminals 
and not all be expended for the land, a pier and a shed, 
and wait for future appropriations to make a working 
unit. 

One small terminal completely equipped will handle 
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more freight and add more to the prosperity of the city 
than several partially equipped. 

The suggestions, herein recommended, are the re- 
sult of studies, at many foreign terminals, of the latest 
methods and practices, and confirmed by experience both 
there and in the United States. 

Allowing for exceptions and differences of opinions, 
they may be said to represent the methods generally 
approved. 

Dimensions. 

Where practicable, the length of projecting piers 

should be from 500 to 600 feet or some multiple of these 


figures. 
These lengths are in accordance with the dimensions 


of the larger freighters. 

Berths, along quay walls with parallel sheds, can be 
of equivalent lengths. 

The width of the slips between piers should be about 
300 feet. 

Piers and Quays. 

The width of shedded piers for package freight should 
be such as to provide loading, discharging and temporary 
holding capacity for a ship on each opposite side of the 
pier, with due consideration to the total length of the 
pier. 
For a pier 600’ in length the width should be from 
200’ to 250’ in width, and for a 1,200’ pier from 250’ to 
300’. 
All of these figures with many others given are sub- 
ject to variations, but the above dimensions are for piers 
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bove Is 
To secure even greater rapidity than can be secured by the type of Gantry Crane previously shown, the a 


called the double Gantry Crane. 


‘0 will 
It is in addition to the revolving jib crane revolving on top of the pedestal. The tw 


Operate simultaneously, thereby shortening the stay of the vessel at the pier. ers. 
: Another difference between this Gantry Crane and the others is the lattice work in the place pa he. Hiate ON shed, 
Here, there is no fixed raised platform alongside the shed, which is preferable; also a projecting 


under which the goods can be swung by the crane. 


; n to the 
There will be noticed on the other side of the dock slip, a type of quay wall construction. Piles are drive 
mean low water line, and upon these is built up the concrete wall. 


which, when mechanically equipped, will enable the 
greatest rapidity and economy in freight movements to 
be attained. 


Trans-Shipment Sheds. 

On quays parallel to the shore or to the course of 
the river, and where the shed is parallel to the quay 
wall, the preferable width is 200’. This width has been 
adopted as the standard width at the Port of Hamburg. 

The function of the trans-shipment shed is for re- 
ceiving, assorting, distributing, temporary holding and 
trans-shipping the miscellaneous cargoes. Such a shed 


is not for long storage and should not be regarded as 
a warehouse. 


Diagram showing Fregft forement. , 
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It is better always to be of one story, except 1” - 
case of large ocean liners where the lower story !s 4s 
the freight movements and the upper story for pas 
sengers and baggage. ( 

Such steamers are primarily passenger carriers, i 
the freight being subsidiary, such sheds be ¥ 
treated separately. For coastwise ships and freig ce 
carrying passengers, galleries in the sheds, at 4 18 
level, have given excellent results. 

For high edie. thirty feet in height, for the a 
below the girders, are recommended, although thirty 
three feet are often preferred. 


Transit Sheds. 

As an intermediary, between sheds and wa 

transit sheds may be provided. 
hi é : must 

These are for hold-over freight, which Senne being 
be removed from the trans-shipment sheds, and a fo: be 
for early transit by rail or other carriers 1s he pale 
stored in the warehouses. These sheds may located 
pared with bulkhead sheds. Railway tracks are 
in these transit sheds. 


and 


rehouses, 


Railway Tracks. lely 

Where a trans-shipment shed is to be reserved ee 

for package freight, of many marks or cross wares 

railway cars should not be used upon the ei 
piers unless of exceptional width. 
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Where bulk freight or full cargoes of few marks are 
to be transferred, the cars should pass upon the piers, 
and the tracks should be between the shed and the edge 
of the pier. For outbound car-freight, to be loaded into 
the ship, if it can be swung from the side of the car 
into the hold, the cost will be less than three cents per 
ton, besides great rapidity. If there are more move- 
ments, the cost will be increased and the speed of the 
movements diminished. 

Where freight must be assorted according to the con- 
signments, either inbound or outbound, which means 
distributing within the shed, then the cars are of a dis- 
advantage and, if within sheds, take up much valuable 
room. 

It may be advisable as a general rule to have tracks 
‘on such piers for special service, and the cars used 
only under advantageous conditions. 

It is better, however, to determine the track question 
for each individual pier. 

On quays, tracks should be between the shed and 
the water’s edge and, also, behind the sheds. 

All of the above is from the viewpoint of mechanical 
transference. 


Trachs downpuer 


The various photographs are given to illustrate the 
relative position of the terminal elements to each other. 
There are the pictures of the solid quay wall, the railway 
tracks and to the rear the sheds of different types. 

Some of the warehouses are not only most serviceable 
but the artistic has not been neglected. The extent to 
which ornamentation has been carried is illustrated in 
the photograph of one of the bridges over the Elbe, 


Germany. 


Conclusions, 


First: That a terminal should be planned to secure 
all possible workable value of the terminal investment. 

Second: That a complete terminal consists of a num- 
ber of essential elements and that these should be co- 
ordinated in proper relation to each other. 

Third: That the design of the terminal should be such 
as to secure the utmost speed and economy in loading 
and discharging vessels and cars, with ample shed hold- 
ing capacity. 

Fourth: That by mechanical transference, the first 
three conclusions can be most successfully and satisfac- 
torily attained. 
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Cavrdination of Ternunal Elements. 
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U le, It is 

The later general rule at Hamburg is oat spore should be one gantry crane for every 65’. Being movab if 

o from one hatchway. truct 

Fe ee Tahara thane pts diag cranes for loading and discharging vessels. Although these ety treo years in 
130,000 lineal feet of quays for ocean lines, and 5,000,000 square feet of sheds, work has been going 


building 40,000 additional lineal feet, at an expenditure of 


over 9,000,000 of dollars. 


ne dock 
Supplementing the shed are warehouses occupying a land area of more than 1,000,000 square feet. Around 0! 


at Hamburg there are one hundred and twenty-nine cranes. 


ders. The sheds are served 
oh is of the plain, reinforced-cement type protected by wooden upright fen Rada 
by the @antee Chenes “The. sheds Pe only for assorting the goods which are conveyed immediately to the warehouses, 


removed by rail to other cities. (See page 9.) 


UNION IRON WORKS A BUSY PLANT 


The Union Iron Works Company is now building a 
large floating steel caisson for the Panama Canal, an oil 
tank steamer for the Associated Oil Company, one 
wooden oil barge with steel cylindrical tanks for the 
Brown Towing and Lighterage Company, three sub- 
marines for the United States Government, two large 
suction dredges and one small motor driven steel oil 
barge for the Standard Oil Company, which barge is to 
carry refined oil in bulk and also package freight. 


The largest repair job at present under way at the 
Union Iron Works is the S. S. “Newport,” owned by the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company, which was sunk at 
Panama when the Government wharf collapsed. The 
“Newport” is being restored to her original condition. 

The S. S. “Santa Clara,” of the North Pacific Steam- 
ship Company, is on drydock undergoing extensive re- 
pairs, consisting principally of replacing defective tim- 
bers; S. S. “Grays Harbor” also on drydock—receiving a 
annual overhauling and new tail shaft; S. S. “Mexican,” 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Company, also on 
drydock, cleaning and painting and annual overhauling; 
S. S. “Hyades,” of the Matson Navigation Company, an- 
nual overhauling, consisting principally of retubing main 
boilers, main condenser and scaling the hull of the 
vessel. 

The caisson, which the Union Iron Works is to build 
for the Panama Canal is 113 feet 10 inches in length, 65 
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feet depth, breadth 36 feet, light draft 32 feet, and os 
treme draft 61 feet. The sides of the caisson va 
curved surfaces throughout with lines like those : a 
ship. Along its ends, which are vertical as well as phe 
the horizontal keel, there are heavy plate pedent ae 
with continuous timber cushions, which serve iy ae 
lock is pumped out for transmiting the water pressu 

to smooth cast iron plates attached to the masonry. 2 

The caisson will be equipped with a pumping at 
for unwatering the lock chambers. This will bees! 
of four 20-inch centrifugal pumps which will be driven DY 
electric motors. 

The oil tank steamer building on the eed 
system of construction at the yards of the pe fol- 
Works for the Associated Oil Company 15 at Pi hes; 
lowing dimensions: Length over all, a6 Seek? an fet 
beam molded, 55 feet 334 inches; depth molded, ae ca- 
8 inches to upper deck; gross tonnage about - 45-75 
pacity 62,000 barrels of oil; engines ae 
I. H. P., 2600; single screw 18 feet 9 inches rie 
Four Scotch marine boilers will be installed an¢ 
vessel will have a speed of 10% knots per jaa tl, 24 

Standard Oil Barge No. 8 is 116 feet over a oe 
feet molded beam; 10 feet 3 inches molded sate 
2060 barrels capacity; 8 feet 6 inches draft. Four oh 3 
ended Scotch boilers will be installed and these meter. 
will be 11 feet 9 inches in length and 14 feet m as 
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NEW RUSSIAN STEAMSHIP SERVICE, 


A new steamship line, mainly for immigrants is in the 
course of formation and will probably be a surprise to 
the shipping interests. We are informed that within a 
short time a regular line from Vladivostock, Russia, will 
be operated to Vancouver, B. C., and Seattle, Washing- 
ton. The Russian Government js favoring this line and 
has granted a number of advantages and a subsidy. 
Baron von Luttwitz, together with the Russian Volunteer 
Fleet, is interested in this new undertaking. He arrived 
in this country very recently, proceeding to British 
Columbia and the State of Washington to make final 
arrangements before the first ship of the new line starts. 
The idea is to bring into the sparsely populated districts 
of Canada and the northwest of the United States agri- 
cultural laborers, 


The Cyclop’s Steel and Iron Works, Sheffield, Eng- 
land, are to supply the turbine drums for the United 
States battleship No. 39. Their bid was $57,436, while 
the bids from the Bethlehem Steel Company and the 
Midvale Steel Company were $169,768 and $160,272 re- 
spectively. The Sheffield bid includes the payment of 
duty. 


ISTHMIAN CANAL COMMISSION 
Canal Zone 


Culebra, September 2, 1913. 


Mr. J. S. Hines, 
Publisher Pacific Marine Review, 
San Francisco, California. 


Sir: 

In reply to your note of August 19th, I beg to 
State that it is hoped the canal will be opened to 
navigation by the Ist of January, 1914. This will 
depend somewhat upon the action of slides between 
now and that date, but in any event it is believed 
that we will be able to Pass vessels of light draft 
by that time. 


Respectfully, 
GEO. W. GOETHALS, 
Chairman and Chief Engineer. 


Operations have been begun at what will eventually 
be one of the largest sawmills in America, the plan of 
the Empire Lumber Company at Deep Bay, Cowichan 
Lake, Vancouver Island. When the machinery now be- 
ing placed is completed this mill will cut 25,000 feet 
per day. 


; tform; the front of the concrete and brick shed with 
; the usual railway tracks; the shed pla , ty the-trane 
sane arcane paces oy wl enn anette tee of te ul aar ry te ty capi whe Fan 
-edge, and the Inc 
vertical leg, supported upon the rail on the quay-e 


many miles at Bremen, Germany. 


achinery. 
Paratively few men, all tend to impress one with the wonderful results obtained by m y: 
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The enormous tonnage handled at this and other ports, so quietly, easily, with com- 


(See page 9.) 
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THE “MATSONIA” 


The “Matsonia,” a steel single-screw steamship, to 
be completed in October by the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company, of Newport News, 
Va., is the latest addition to the Matson Navigation 
Company’s fleet, and will be operated in regular service 
between San Francisco and Honolulu, Hawaii. 

She will be equipped for carrying a large amount of 
cargo and also is provided with modern and up-to-date 
quarters for the accommodation of 246 first-class pass- 
engers and 78 steerage passengers as well as a crew 
of 121 officers and men. 

The leading particulars of the vessel are: Length, 
over all, 500 ft.; length, between perpendiculars, 484 ft.; 
breadth, molded, 58 ft.; depth, molded to shelter deck, 
44 ft. 9 inches; sea speed, loaded to 24’ draft, 16 knots; 


cially for the carriage of bananas. The total space 
available for cargo is about 450,000 cubic feet, exclusive 
of the molasses tank. 

The upper deck amidships as well as two tiers of 
houses above shelter deck are devoted to the accom- 
modation of passengers. Deck officers’ quarters and 
pilot house. are located in teak house above the pas- 
senger quarters. 

On shelter deck aft are located the purser’s office and 
Marconi rooms. The seamen’s quarters are located in 
the forecastle, while aft on upper and shelter decks are 
located quarters for the engineers’, stewards’ department, 
etc. 

On the shelter deck is provided a social hall forward 
with deckhouses aft containing staterooms opening on 
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S. S. “MATSONIA” LEAVING THE WAYS 


displacement at 24’ draft, 13,500 tons. The ship has 
been constructed in full accordance with Lloyd’s Register 
of Shipping, Class 100 Al. 

The machinery is located aft as on the other vessels 
of this line. The cargo will be carried forward of the 
machinery space below the upper deck and in the por- 
tion of the upper ’tween decks forward of the dining 
saloon. Provision is made for carrying a large supply 
of fuel oil, the lower part of the forward hold being 
arranged for fuel oil storage, as well as the double 
bottoms, which are made deeper than usual, and the 
fore peak. Amidships in the hold is a tank for car- 
Tying over 200,000 gallons of molasses, with pumping 
plant adjacent. This tank is also arranged for carrying 
uel oil on emergency. <A large space on the lower 
tween decks is fitted up for carrying refrigerated cargo 
and the upper ’tween decks forward is arranged apes 


» Google 


to a wide and spacious promenade extending the entire 
length of the vessel. ‘ 

Below on the upper deck and well forward 1s the 
dining saloon; aft of which are first-class staterooms, 
pantry, galley, and farther aft are spaces for steeEne 
passengers. 

On the bridge deck forward is the smoking room and 
aft of same are located additional staterooms; wherever 
Possible, arranged in suites. 

For the safety of those on board, watertight ats 
division is provided by a cellular double bottom— 
deep extending full length between peak bulkheads 4 
well as by seven transverse watertight bulkheads. 

Ballast is provided for in the cellular double bottom 
Which is sub-divided into tanks aft for the storage ° 
fresh water, while forward the space is devoted to the 
storage of fuel oil. 
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S. S. “MATSONIA” AFTER LAUNCHING 


The vessel is constructed on the ordinary transverse 
frame principle—10_ in. channels being spaced, 28 in. 
centers in general, except somewhat closer in forehold, 
and in fore and aft peaks where 8 in. channels are 
spaced 24 in. on centers. Three side stringers are fitted 
in holds to either side. The floor plates in cellular 
double bottom are fitted on every frame. The deck 
beams vary, 8 in. channels for main deck, 7 in. channels 
for upper and shelter decks and 6 in. angles for the 
bridge deck, fitted to every frame, while in bridge deck 
house, 4 in. angles are spaced 30 in. on centers. 

Two rows of wide-spaced pillars and girders are 
adopted in holds, on main deck and on upper deck aft of 
Passengers’ quarters but throughout Passenger quarters 
smaller stanchions are used. A bilge keel extends on 
each side for a length of 250 ft. amidships. 

The propelling machinery consists of one four-cylinder 
triple-expansion engine, I. H. P. 8,500 at 80 R. P. M,, 
with cylinders of 35 in., 61 in., and 281 in. in diameter, 
having a 66 in. stroke. The propeller is of the right- 
handed built up type with manganese-bronze blades and 
a cast iron bulb. The main condensers are of the inde- 
pendent cylindrical type. 

The auxiliary machinery consists of one centrifugal 
circulating pump, an independent air pump, two inde- 
Pendent direct-acting feed pumps, two 25-ton evaporators, 
a distiller, feed filter and heater, bilge and ballast pumps 
of large capacity and general service, sanitary and 
various other pumps. The steering gear is of the Brown 
Steam Tiller type and is equipped with complete tele- 
motor control. 

The ship is heated and thoroughly ventilated through- 
out. . 

Electricity for lighting and power purposes is supplied 
by two 30-K. W. and one 50-K. W. engine driven gen- 
erators. , 

The refrigerating plant is equipped with two 10-ton 
tefrigerating machines with all necessary piping and 
cold storage rooms. Drinking water is circulated 
through coils to public spaces. 

Lifeboat accommodation is provided for all on board 
by means of nine 28-ft. metallic double-ended boats and 
one 28-ft. wooden power boat for towing the fleet of 
lifeboats. In addition there will be a work boat. 
carried under Welin Patent Davits. ya 

For loading and discharging cargo the ship is pro- 
vided with two cargo ports on the upper deck and four 
on either side on the main deck, as well as two cargo 
hatches forward on shelter deck and two trunk hatches 
located about midships on the bridge deck. The last 
two will be supplied with electric elevators for the 


handling of sugar cargoes. 
To the foremast are attached four 8-ton booms an 
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All are 


one 50-ton boom, mainmast four 8-ton booms, all for 
handling cargo, while to the mizzenmast is attached one 
8-ton boom for handling engine room weights. 

Steam is generated in three single-ended Scotch boil- 
ers, each 13’ 6” in diameter and 12 ft. long, containing 
about 6000 sq. ft. heating surface, and six Babcock and 
Wilcox water tube boilers containing 22,800 sq. ft. heat- 
ing surface. 

Boilers are to carry working pressure of 230 Ibs. per 
sq. in. but are designed and built for 250 Ibs., and 
operate with oil fuel, mechanically atomized, under 
natural draft. 

The oil fuel system is of the Newport News Ship- 
building and Dry Dock Company type, which has been 
developed by considerable experiment at the shipyard. 
This system has been fitted to several of their recent 
ships and has given extremely satisfactory results under 
both natural and forced draft. 

An elaborate outfit of machine tools is fitted in the 
engineer’s workshop. 

The full complement of oil tanks for engine room are 
of sufficient capacity for carrying lubricating, cylinder, 
refrigerating engine oils, etc., for a 60 days’ run, 

Passenger Accommodation. 

About midships on the upper deck are located spaces 
for the accommodation of steerage Passengers. The 
rooms are large and roomy and special attention has 
been given to their ventilation. 

Forward of these rooms and completely separate from 
same are first class staterooms. These, together with 
the ones located in the deckhouses on the shelter and 
bridge decks, are paneled in a simple design in white. 
The white enameled berths, the mahogany furniture, the 
green carpet, all combine with the cretonne window 
hangings in giving a very cool and restful effect. 

Wherever possible private baths are arranged and all 
rooms are arranged conveniently to bathrooms. In 
many cases rooms adjoining are so arranged that they 
may be thrown into private suites. 

Ten special staterooms are provided, each with its own 
bath and finished in an individual style of decoration. 
There are two suites paneled in birdseye maple, the 
long panels displaying the natural beauties of the wood 
to great advantage. Six other rooms are paneled in 
mahogany with mahogany or silk tapestry panels vary- 
ing in tone and color, and two are finished in white 
colonial, one with blue and the other with pink silk 
tapestry panels. The special rooms are all fitted with 
heavy brass bedsteads and other specially designed fur- 
niture in mahogany. 

In addition to these there are eight other rooms fin- 
ished more elaborately than the ordinary first class state- 
rooms and not quite as elaborately as the special rooms. 
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The officers’ quarters on the bridge are neatly and 
tastefully treated and the captain’s room forward is in 
close proximity to the wheel house, which is modern 
in every particular and _ fitted 
pliance for ship control. 

Public Spaces. 

Well forward and extending across the ship on the 
upper deck is the dining-room, arranged to accommodate 
206 persons at one sitting. The style of decoration is of 
the late Renaissance period. There 
mahogany surrounding the room, 
pleasing arrangement of paneling, enriched here and 
there by ornament in low relief. The color scheme 
above is carried out in a series of grays ranging from 
a rich warm tone to the almost pure white ceiling. 
Wide spaced stanchions are enclosed in mahogany richly 
carved, harmonizing with the carved pilasters all along 
the walls. The beamed ceiling is supported at these 
columns by carved consoles and at the forward end is 
the mahogany sideboard of massive, yet refined pro- 
portions. The floor is covered with Nonpareil Cork 
Tiling in the natural shades, completing the effect. 

At the forward and after ends are alcoves which may 
very well serve for dinner parties, affording that privacy 
sometimes so much desired. The tables are small and 
arranged to allow all necessary space and to avoid the 


appearance of being crowded, as is generally the case 
on passenger vessels. 


with every known ap- 


is a wainscoat of 
surmounted by a 


An innovation has been introduced in placing a buffet 
at the entrance to the dining saloon where one may go 


viatizes ty GOOle 


between regular table settings and obtain light Lae 
On either side of the dining room light enters throug 
a series of cathedral glass windows suffusing into 4 
warm glow over the entire room. oh ‘ica “and 
These sash are provided with ventilating grilles a 
these together with a system of exhaust ventilation ¥ 
keep the room cool at all times. } ; 
Feceillatele aft of the dining saloon 1s the on 
Hall, treated in modern English. This same hall i ie 
ried up for three decks and the spacious pei! de: 
necting same have wrought iron grilles of peer 
sign. The walls are panelled in mahogany, large ai 6 
being used which in their very modesty, only Nand 
enhance the rich grain of the wood and to sus! ai 
the beauty of the smaller carved panels, Sti 
fitted in combination with them. Arrowlock Elastic ering, 
in the green and brown tones is used as a floor ni 
blending harmoniously with the mahogany panel ar the 
Over the stair leading to the bridge BF sth 
ship's clock handsomely mounted in a large carve e the 
On the shelter deck forward of this Stair Hall eal 
Social Hall. The style here adopted is of the ae 
known as Empire, with mahogany panelling ere 
ornament, enriching the warm color of the ma ‘ad it 
and bringing out the quiet dignity of the per 
represents. iod 
Furniture quietly designed and faithful to eer 
and upholstered in dark green tapestry and silk 
completes the desired effect. 


filled 
At the forward end of the social hall are alcoves 
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with palms and ferns, bringing that touch of life and 
sunshine to those within. A pianola-piano is also placed 
at the disposal of the passengers and for use in special 
concerts. 

Just aft of the Social Hall and to either side are the 
ladies’ lounge and the writing room. These rooms are 
treated in the French style prevalent in the time of 
Louis Seize, which style affords an especially rich treat- 
ment of wall surfaces with panels of those light and 
elegant moldings common to the period. For the 
ladies’ lounge, the color scheme is carried out in old 
ivory and blue, the wall panels being of a blue figured 
silk tapestry. The furniture is of mahogany and up- 
holstered in a heavier tapestry of harmonizing color, 
and the carpet in brown gives the sufficient background 
to the setting. Even the silvered lighting fixtures have 
been especially designed and are faithful to the period. 

The writing room is similar in design and style to 
the ladies’ lounge, but its color scheme is carried out 
in tones of buff and golden browns. Both rooms are 
separated from the Social Hall by French casements 
and are richly hung with brocaded tapestries. A num- 
ber of writing desks are provided in both rooms for 
the convenience of passengers. 

On the bridge deck forward and directly over the 
Social Hall is the Smoking Room. Here the style fol- 
lowed is one of the early English styles of the fifteenth- 
sixteenth centuries—the Tudor Gothic. Arrowlock Elastic 
Tiling is again used here as a floor covering. 

The woodwork is essentially oak, stained an antique 
brown, and the wall panels are enlivened here and there 
by carvings peculiar to the period. 

The idea is carried out in the arrangement also and 
four alcoves are provided, with low seats facing across 
a heavy oak table, where one may sit, and at the alcove 
ends are long narrow perpendicular windows, affording 
an unobstructed view out over the water. The mantel 
deserves especial mention. Over its mantel shelf the 
Royal Hawaii Coat of Arms against a robe of ermine 
and surmounted by the tiara is carved in solid oak, 
making a splendid effect. 

The soft tapestry window hangings add a touch of 
sombreness to the whole, so that one unconsciously 
feels the spirit of the time it is intended to represent. 

It has not been the aim of the decorators to impress 
the passenger with a false magnificence, but rather to 
surround him with that quiet simplicity which goes far 
toward making the sea voyage the delightful event it 
should be. or 

The vessel is fitted with foundations for four six-inch 
guns and otherwise arranged as a vessel of the second 
class under the Postal Subsidy Act of March 3, 1891, to 
which class she is entitled on account of her size and 


speed. 
The Matson Navigation Company very recently moved 
to their new pier, No. 28, foot of Spear street, San 
Francisco. The Matson steamers, sailing for Honolulu 
and Hawaiian Island ports, will depart from this pier. 
An illustration showing Pier 28 appears in the article 
“The Port of San Francisco.” published in this issue. 
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J. F. DUTHIE & CO. 


Telephone 
Main 1782 


SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 


2917 WHATCOM AVENUE 
(East Waterway) SEATTLE 


ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


New Service Soon to be Inaugurated. 

The Royal Mail Steam Packet Company is spending 
$10,000,000 for a new fleet of modern steamships, to ply 
across the Pacific to Puget Sound, returning to England 
via California and the Panama Canal. 

Seven steamships are building, costing about $1,500,000 
each. 

It is announced by Mr. E. J. M. Nash, American repre- 
sentative of the line, that the first of these vessels will 
leave London for this Coast, November 22. The other 
six will come into service as finished before the end 
of next year. 

The new steamships will be twin screw, fourteen-knot 
combination passenger and freight carriers of 15,000 
tons capacity. These new vessels will be better equipped 
than any freight vessels of the line. 

For its old-established line to South America via the 
West Indies, the Royal Mail is building eight triple-screw 
steamships at a cost of approximately $20,000,000. This 
line will be linked up with the trans-Pacific line at 
Colon. The companion line will cross the Atlantic and 
serve California and Puget Sound, returning via the 
Orient and the Suez within thirty days. 


The Seattle Construction & Drydock Company pre- 
sented the lowest bid for the repairs to the Norwegian 
steamer “Thode Fagelund,” which was in collision Au- 
gust 24 on the Columbia River with the German bark 
“Thielbek.” The Seattle company’s bid was: 18 days, 
$14,200; 12 days, $17,100. The highest bid was by the 
Portland Boiler Works, 35 days, $25,000. 


S. S. “PANAMAN” NEARING COMPLETION. 

According to advices received by the American-Ha- 
walian Steamship Company’s local offices, the new liner 
“Panaman,” now under construction by the Maryland 
Steel Company, will be ready for her trial trip and final 
delivery in October. 

The “Panaman” is the fifth of eight vessels ordered by 
the American-Hawaiian Company from the Maryland 
Steel Company. The sixth, the “Washingtonian,” will 
probably be launched late in September or early in 


October. 


S. S. “PORTLAND” EXTENSIVELY OVERHAULED. 


The Craig Shipbuilding Company, of Long Beach, Cal., 
is doing considerable overhauling on the S. S. “Port- 
land.” New bulkheads are being installed, her grain 
bins are to he divided and she will be equipped with 
elevators for handling bulk grain. 

The pilot-house is being taken off forward and is to 
be placed aft in front of the smoke-stack. 

The “Portland” will receive a thorough overhauling 
and after she leaves the Craig yards, she is to carry bulk 
grain exclusively, although general cargo can be carried 
if necessary, as the hatches and gear have been left in- 


tact. 
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THE “JUPITER” 


U. S. COLLIER “JUPITER” BUILT AT THE MARE ISLAND NAVY YARD 


The “Jupiter,” which has just completed what we 
understand to be a very successful trial trip is 542 feet 
length overall, 520 feet between perpendiculars, 65 feet 
beam, 39 feet 6 inches depth, displacement 19,360 tons 


on a draft 27 feet 6 inches; speed at the above draft, 
14 knots. 


The vessel has a coal-carrying capacity of 12,500 tons 
and an additional capacity of 375,000 gallons fuel oil. 

The “Jupiter” is driven by means of twin screws, 
power being furnished by one “Curtis” steam turbine 
directly connected to the generator. The current from 
the generator is passed to the electric motors,—one on 
each propeller shaft. Steam for the turbine is furnished 
by three Scotch marine boilers. 

The appliances for handling coal cargo consist of eight 
steel towers, erected on the upper deck, one between 
each of the cargo hatches. Each steel tower carries four 
steel cargo booms, two booms for each hatch. These 
booms are topped out over the side, one port and one 
starboard, secured in place by the proper guys and 
having a steel wire span running from the head of one 
boom to the head of the other boom. The coaling 
trolley is operated on this wire span by means of two 
steam winches located at the foot of the towers. One 
winch is used for hoisting and lowering clamshell bucket, 
the other winch is used for traversing the coaling trolley 
on which the clamshell bucket is suspended,—the oper- 
ation being to take coal from the hold of the collier 
and discharge on either side to the vessel alongside be- 
ing coaled, or the operation may be reversed and coal 
may be taken from a vessel alongside and discharged into 
the “Jupiter’s” holds. Thirteen sets of the above coal- 
ing gear are installed on the “Jupiter,” the working 


capacity of each set being 100 tons per hour. Total 
1300 tons per hour. 
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Between towers 6, 7 and 8, running in a fore and aft 
direction, a trolley girder is fitted, whereby coal may 
be taken from the “Jupiter's” after hold and discharged 
into the steaming bunkers, by means of clamshell 
bucket. 

The “Jupiter” is fully equipped with steam pumps o 
handling fuel oil cargo, having a capacity of 
tons per hour, the piping being arranged to take fue 
oil from barge alongside and discharge into fuel oil tanks, 
—or vice versa. 

The vessel is built with a complete system of double 
bottom tanks, having a capacity of 1,602 tons tel 
ballast, the topside tanks having a capacity of es 
tons water ballast, together with a reserve feed tan 
capacity of 400 tons. : . 

The “Jupiter” is equipped with wireless installation. 


CONTRACT FOR SIX TORPEDO BOAT DE- 
STROYERS AWARDED. 


It is understood that the Secretary of the Navy has 
made conditional awards of the contract for six cpa 
torpedo boat destroyers, numbers 57 to 62, as follows: 

Two vessels to the New York Shipbuilding Company 
at $825,000 each; two to the William Cramp & Sons i 
& Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, at $881, 
each; one to the Fore River Shipbuilding cen 
Quincy, Mass., at $861,000 and one to the Bath (Me. 
Iron Works at $884,000. J et 

These vessels are to be the largest of their bat ‘ 
designed. They will mark a decided advance in Ta os 
of action at high speed. Increased space has been i 
signed for the living accommodations of both crew an 
officers. 


inches 
The destroyers will be 310 feet long, 29 feet 10 inche 


_ 
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Corroded, Pitted or 
Laminated Boiler and 
Hull Plates filled solid. 
Cracked Fluebridges, 
Cracks from Rivet Holes, 
In Flanges, between 
Staybolts, in Furnaces, 
Doorholds and Waterlegs 
Welded Successfully. Tel 
Wasted Headers Restored. ; 
Mud, Manhole and 
Calking Edges Filled or 
Renewed. 

Welded Patches. 


Oakland 94 


beam, 9 feet 3 inches draft and 1,090 tons displacement. 
They will be oil burners exclusively and will be propelled 
by steam turbines. 

Wants Cost Given. 

With more than half a million dollars already saved 
to the Government through competition on contracts 
for materials for battleship No. 39, Secretary Daniels 
very recently announced that he had notified the Mid- 
vale, Carnegie and Bethlehem Steel companies that he 
would not accept either of their recently submitted iden- 
tical bids for heavy armor plate for this vessel unless 
they could show him cost of production figures to justify 
their prices. 

The three companies named have the only plants in 
this country capable of turning out the heaviest grade 
of armor plate. Secretary Daniels urges the establish- 
ment of a Government armor factory. 


A well-known judge entered a restaurant. “Will you 
try our turtle soup, sir?” asked the waiter. 
“T have tried it,’ said the judge, “and my verdict is 


that the turtle has proved an alibi.” 


Work Approved by U. S. Steamboat 
CARL J. NYQUIST 
Expert Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 
224-230 Webster Street 


Specialty: MARINE WELDING 


SHIP, STEAM BOILER AND MACHINERY REPAIRS 
BY WELDING 


Inspection Service Broken Rudder Frames, 
Rudder Posts, Stern Posts 
Anchors and Propeller 
Blades Welded. 

Worn or Scored Shafts 
Filled and Restored. 
Cracked Cylinders, 
Pistons, Pumps, Gears, 
Hoisting Drums, 
Clutches and other 
Machinery Parts 
Welded strong as new. 
Iron and Steel Cutting 
by Oxygen. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


A MARVELOUS NAVAL PARADE. 
Secretary Daniels of the Navy Department announces 
that President Wilson will shortly issue a proclamation 
inviting all the navies in the world to meet at Hampton 
Roads in January, 1915, and pass through the Panama 
Canal to the Panama Exposition at San Francisco, ac- 
companied by the United States fleet. This would be a 


_ unique event in the world’s history if it is consummated, 


and there is no reason to doubt that it will not be. 
“MARYLAND” AGAIN MAKING COAL TESTS. 


The “Maryland” is now conducting sea tests of Bering 
River coal, these tests to be exactly similar to tests 
conducted last June, by that ship, with Pocahontas coal. 

In addition to this, one car-load of Bering River coal 
has been shipped to the Engineering Experiment Station 
at Annapolis, Md., for comparative evaporative test with 
Pocahontas. 

All tests will probably be completed by October Ist, 
and the report submitted to Congress, as required by 
the Naval Appropriation Bill, 1913. 


Arrowlock Elastic Tiling 


DECK TILES of an 
elastic cork compound, 
capable of architectural 
construction and artis- 
tic color treatment. 
Made in interlocking 


and square tiles. 


Light, durable, non- 
slippery, elastic, odor- 
less, sanitary, non-ab- 
sorbent, unaffected by 
racking, strains or vi- 
brations. Securely at- 
tached to iron or wood 
deck with Elastic 


Waterproof Mastic. 


ARROWLOCK ELASTIC TILING IN DINING SALOON OF §&. S. “SAN RAMON” 


THE IDEAL DECKING AND FLOORING 


Write our nearest office for samples and literature 


DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc. 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


ATLANTA 


SHARON BLDG. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS MONTREAL 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW. 
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at the N York N ‘ Vv r built 
navies of the world. o be : 
hips et laid down fo any of the grea e i : : 
Battleship No. 39. One of the largest the Pp 2 : Ww y fe : “t in : f : ia i 
d, 21 knots he machinery of this vessel will consist of high-powered turbines, with smaller cruising turbines gea 
speed, 1 n See j 


to the propellers. 


U. S. SUBMARINE K-1. 


LAUNCHED FROM THE YARDS OF THE FORE RIVER SHIPBUILDING 


CORPORATION ON SEPTEMBER 3RD 


SHIPPING, ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY EXHIBITION TO BE HELD 


There has been no fully representative Shipping, En- 
gineering and Machinery Exhibition in London for many 
years and in view of the great importance of the Naval, 
Shipping and General Engineering Industries 


of this 
country, it h 


as been decided to hold such an exhibition 
in the autumn of 1914. For this 
second largest exhibition hall 
taken for an exhibition to be h 
to October 17th, 1914, inclusive, 

It is proposed 


purpose, Olympia, the 
in the world, has been 
eld from September 25th 


in connection with this exhibition to 
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devote the main body of the hall to Naval and aiden 
exhibits and also important exhibits of marine an 8 
eral engineering appliances, working or paige ae 
The exhibits will be sectionized under the ghares 
headings: Naval Engineering, Shipping Exhibits, ee 
Exhibits, General Marine Exhibits and General Eng 
ing, : * 
Plans, application forms and further Lapeaieen 
be obtained on application to the Organizing Man i 
Shipping, Engineering and Machinery Exhibition, 
104 High Holborn, London, W. C. ~ 
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The above 
Rivadavia 
This vessel is 
ment 27,600, 
knots; 
in. guns. 


lying 


full load displacement 30,600, 


armament, 12 12-in. guns, 12 6-in. guns and 16 4- 


ARGENTINE BATTLESHIP “RIVADAVIA”’ 


photo shows the Argentine 
in Nantasket Roads, 


585 ft. 


battleship 
Boston Harbor. 


long, 98 ft. beam, trial displace- 
speed 221% 


The trials of this vessel commenced with the standard- 
ization of the screws on the trial course at Rockland, 
Maine, on September 15th, after which the vessel re- 
turned to the works of the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corporation for completion and delivery. 


NAVY DEPARTMENT 


BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR, 


September 10, 1913. 


Vessels under construction, United States Navy. 


Name, type and 
No. of vessel. 


34 New York 

35 Texas 

ie Oeiaae 
ahoma 

38 Pennsylvania 


43 Cassin 

44 Cummings 
45 Downes 
46 Duncan 
47 Aylwin 
i: parker 

9 Benham 
50 Balch 

Ht Giiren 

7 cholson 
53 Winslow 
54 McDougal 
55 Cushing 
56 Ericsson 


© 


Melville 


i 

ao 
ARQDIIAQ 
Hoda lad took 


a 
RARARARRQ 
dona Site dono a ee 


Pw 
—) 
load 
i 

¥ 


> 
os 
Sy el ad al 
RNA ROOK 


a 


1 Fulton 
2 Bushnell 


10 Nereus 
13 Kanawha 
14 Maumee 


19 Sacramento 
20 Monocac 
16 Palos = 


Delivered at Boston Yard (a) Aug. 8, 1913; (b) Aug. 30 


1913. 


Total % of com- 


pletion. 

CONTRACTOR Sept. 1, 1913. 
Battleships. 

New York Navy Yard........0..ss000 8 

Newport News S. B. Co.. 9 
Fore River 8S. B. Co 

New York S. B. Co. 

Newport News 8S. B. Go 

New York Navy Yard 
Destroyers. 

Bath Iron Works.. 

Bath Iron Works... 


New York S. B. 
Fore River S. B. 


Wm. Cramp & Sons 97. 
Wm.. Cramp: & ‘Songs sissies a dee cee 94.7 
Wm: ‘Cramp? €S0nss0:s:sccaiesavboenacs 92.8 
Wm. ‘Cramp .& (Sons. 2.3356 saci cos oe 92.0 
Wm. Cratap, @& “S08. us.55 gsiaececary ick 9.2 
WE, “CTA i BOB ch oicis da cers an kine 9.3 
Wim, Cramp: @ Sons. . snccviesactece ea 9,1: 
Bath. Tron.“ WoOrks cis, caso cma cdaewa 14.7 
Fore. River (8) By C0. d50¢ dace scsewasie 14.7 
New Work-'S. B:. Co. coniccsaasaaseacx8 11.0 


Destroyer Tenders. 
New York; ‘8.. Bi Cosi /sov0i Gacgvicce — 


Submarines. 


American Laurenti Co. 
Lake T. B. Co. 

Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Lake T. 
Electric 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)... vf 
Electric Boat Co. (Quincy) 7 
Electric Boat Co. (San eran.) aaa iaja: alata re 7 
Electric Boat Co. (San Fran.)......... 7 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat Co. 
Electric Boat_Co. (Quincy)............ 
Lake T. B. Co. (Bridgeport).......... 
Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)...— 
Lake T. B. Co. (Long Beach, Cal.)...—— 
Electric Boat Co. (Quincy)............ 6.8 

Submarine Tenders. 


New London S. & E. B. — Th aid ae 15.6 
Seattle Construction & D. 


(San Fran.) 
(San Fran.) 
(Seattle) 


(Quincey) 
(Quincy).. 
(San Fran. ) 
(Seattle) 


Fuel Ships. 
Newport News S. B. CoO.......ssseeee- 99.0 
Mare Island Navy Yard... os 1.6 
Mare Island Navy Yard 1.6 
Gunboats. 
Wm. Cramp & SOms.........cccssseses 42.1 
Mare Island Navy Yard............+-+ 64.4 
Mare Island Navy Yard..............- 64.4 
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JOHN T. HEFFERNAN SELLS PROPERTY TO 
PORT OF SEATTLE. 


Mr. John T. Heffernan, proprietor of the Heffernan 
Engine ‘Works and the Heffernan Drydock Company, of . 
Seattle, on September 5 sold and deeded to the port of 
Seattle Block 375 and the waterfront half of Blocks 376 
and 386 lying on the northeast and south of the turning 
basin of the east waterway respectively. The well-known 
Heffernan drydocks have been located in this turning 
basin for years, using Block 375 as the land base. Block 
376 has been the headquarters of the Puget Sound Bridge 
& Dredging Co. 

Mr. Heffernan accepted $440,000 port of Seattle general 
bonds, 5 per cent., which were voted at the special port 
election June 17. The people at this election cancelled 
the authorization for the so-called Harbor Island bond 
issue whereby $5,000,000 was pledged to improve the 
northwest corner of Harbor Island, and in effect trans- 
ferred $3,000,000 of the authorization to the development 
of the east waterway as the major deep-sea terminal 
being provided at public expense. 

Mr. Heffernan by contract agreed not to dispose of 
the bonds before May 1, 1914, and also agreed to give 
the port benefit of any rise in. price which may result 
from an improved bond market up to or before that 
date. By this transaction the port acquires about half 
of the land necessary for the proposed development for 
which the $3,000,000 voted was authorized. 

Mr. Heffernan will remove his drydock equipment in 
due course. 

This purchase is indeed a very excellent one for the 
port of Seattle, as it so much assists in carrying out the 
plans for improving the east waterway. 


The steamship moved slowly up the Narrows, abreast 
of Quarantine. There was a tremendous rattle and clank 
and splash. Aunt Drusilla called a steward. 

“What was that, steward?” she asked. 

“Nothin’, lady—only dropped the anchor, ma’am.” 

“T thought they would,” answered Aunt Drusilla dis- 
approvingly. “They’ve been very careless with it. I’ve 
seen it hanging over the side all day.’—Marine Journal. 
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NEW FRENCH LIFE PRESERVER. 

An ingenious life preserver that possesses marked ad- 
vantages over the type now in use has been invented by 
Mr. Allain Redo’ an employee of the merchant marine 
service of Havre. It is called the “gilet de sauvetage” 
(life jacket), and consists of a garment of strong material 
of the same shape as an ordinary vest, but equipped with 
inflatable rubber crowns or tubes, somewhat on the prin- 
ciple of the water wings used by American children at 
the seaside. 

A leather belt is attached to the vest to prevent its 
being unbuttoned or displaced. To the right and the left 
are attached the two rubber crowns which rest on the 
shoulders and pass under the arms sufficiently low not to 
interfere with the movements of the wearer. These 
crowns are covered with the same material as the vest. 
To each is attached a rubber tube ending in a pneu- 
matic valve, which can be operated by merely blowing 
into it. For ordinary use the crowns are deflated and lie 
close to the vest, their edges being kept in place by 
simple clips, so that they form a part of the garment, 
which can be worn under a coat like an ordinary vest 
without attracting attention. 
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Inflation For Life Saving. 

When the safety vest is to be used as a life preserver 
the wearer simply strips off his coat and blows into one 
of the rubber tubes, thus inflating the corresponding 
crown. He repeats the operation on the other side, 
which gives him two-air-filled cushions capable of sus- 
taining him above water. When inflated, the apparatus, 
which weighs 860 grams (1.89 pounds), supports a weight 
of 17 kilos (37.48 pounds) of iron, while an ordinary life 
preserver can sustain only 8 kilos (17.64 pounds) of 
metal. 

Demonstrations of the practical utility of this simple 
life-saving invention were recently made in the Bassin 
du Commerce of Havre, in the presence of officials of the 
port. At these trials the demonstrator put the garment 
in and inflated it completely in one minute and 27 sec- 
onds. Jumping into the water, he was able, without moy- 
ing hands or feet, to keep his head well above the surface 
without difficulty. 

Another striking demonstration was made by a sailor 
wearing the safety vest, his legs tied together, and a 
weight of 10 kilos (22 pounds) attached to his feet. 
When dropped into the water he was able to keep above 


_ the surface without difficulty. 


To prove the resistive strength of his device, the ex- 
perimenter climbed into the shrouds of a vessel and 
leaped into the water. He reappeared quickly on the 
surface and it was found that the apparatus had not suf- 
fered any injury from the violent shock sustained. The 
remarkable buoyancy of the apparatus is shown by the 
fact that three persons can be maintained above water if 
one of them is equipped with it, thus proving its utility 
in case of a shipwreck where all are not provided with 
life preservers. 

This life preserver is not yet on the market. Its in- 
ventor intends to perfect it, and for this purpose is test- 
ing other supple tissues to take the place of rubber, as 
well as other valves capable of inflating the crowns more 
rapidly and preventing all deterioration by salt water. 


GEARED TURBINE STEAMER “CAIRNROSS.” 

The geared turbine steamer “Cairnross,” the first purely 
cargo steamer after the “Vespasian” to be fitted with 
geared turbine engines, has just completed her first 
round voyage to the East and back to Hull. Her owners 
report that the ship has done exceedingly well, and has 
quite fulfilled their expectations. She has proved to bea 
good 10!4 knot boat, and she has maintained an average 
saving in coal of five tons per day, as compared with 
her sister ships with triple-expansion engines, while the 
effect of the gearing has been a complete absence of 
racing. 

The captain in his report to the owners speaks in 
terms of the highest praise of the ship’s behavior. After 
discharging, the “Cairnross” will be put in the Montreal- 
Newcastle service. 

The vessel, it may be recalled, is a typical carg? 
steamer of the tramp class, of the following dimensions: 
Length b.p., 369 ft. 9 in.; breadth, extreme, 51 ft; and 
depth molded to the upper deck, 27 ft. 9 in. She carries 
about 7,830 tons deadweight. On_ her much-discussed 
trials with her sister-ship, the “Cairngowan,” her engines 
developed 61.76 revolutions per minute, giving 1,570 
s.h.p., and she consumed 27.8 tons of coal per day. She 
was constructed at Sunderland, and engined by Parsons. 

It will be remembered that the type and arrangement 
of machinery on the “Cairnross” is the same as that on 
the collier “Neptune.” The reduction gearing on the 
“Neptune” was very satisfactory, but trouble was = 
perienced with the turbines. Turbines and reduction 
gear have also been installed on several of the United 
States destroyers with successful results. 
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DIESEL-DRIVEN NAVY TENDER 
A Twin-Screw Motor Vessel Built at the Krupp Yard 


By J. RENDELL WILSON. 


In view of the fact that a Diesel-engined navy 
tender of 1500 H. P. is now building for the U. S, A. 
navy, the motor vessel “Mentor,” recently built in Ger- 
many for the same purpose, should be of more than or- 
dinary interest, especially as she has been successful 
during the dozen or so months that she has been in 
service. ; 

The “Mentor” was built and engined at Krupp’s Ger- 
mania yard, Kiel-Gaarden, and is equipped with two- 
stroke type Diesel engines, as is the tender for the 
U.S. A. navy. 

While agreeing that two-stroke Diesels will be prin- 
cipally adopted for naval craft of all classes, I believe 
that the four-stroke motor will eventually be generally 


Port exhaust and scavenging will be adopted with large 
engines in order to avoid valve troubles, which are by 
no means small matters. By adopting the port system 
only fuel and air starting valves are required in the 
cylinder heads. 

In one large marine two-stroke engine there is no 
fewer than four scavenging valves, and one air starting 
valve, and one fuel valve to each cylinder, making six 
in all, apart from the exhaust port, and as there are six 
cylinders it means that there are 36 valves and six 
ports to the engine. Consequently the cylinders heads 
can be little more than valve cages. 

In view of the enormous pressure to which each 
cylinder head is subject to during the early part of the 


1000 H. S. KRUPP DIESEL MOTOR—VERY SIMILAR IN DESIGN TO THE 350 H. P. ENGINE IN “MENTOR” 


adopted for commercial craft, at least until an internal 
combustion turbine is perfected, which is contrary to 
the general opinion. 

In the first case it is essential that as much power 
as possible shall be obtained from a minimum weight 
where war craft such as submarines, picket boats, fast 
cruisers, etc., are concerned, and so the obvious naval 
development lies in the two-stroke engine. 

If the present difficulties are overcome the double- 
acting design will, of course, prevail; but although the 
high-powered Diesels of this class have been fairly suc- 
cessful on test in the workshop the results have not 
been sufficiently good to warrant faith being placed in 
their reliability at sea, and so as yet none of the 6000 
H. P. sets has been installed in a vessel. Krupps; the 
M. A. N.; Vickers Ltd.; the F. I. A. T., and Nobels 
have all been engaged in experimenting with Diesels 
of this power for a couple of years, and no doubt much 
good will eventually result. It should also be men- 
tioned that Krupps have obtained 27,000 B. H. P. from 
single-cylinder double-acting two-stroke oil engine. 

The future two-stroke Diesel engine will be the port- 
scavenging enclosed type. The open crank-pit design of 
some of the latest marine oil motors is no doubt to a 
certain extent due to a “bending of the knee” to owners, 
and by thus following the steamship practice much 
Prejudice against motors has been overcome. Now that 
the Diesel is firmly established in the marine world, 
the open crank-pit design will most likely be dropped. 
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combustion stroke, and especially in the event of pre- 
ignition, or a stuck exhaust valve, it stands to reason 
that cylinder heads must be strongly constructed, and 
not weakened with an excess of valves. 

Although the engine to which I refer has been com- 
pleted for over twelve months it has not yet passed its 


MOTOR VESSEL “MENTOR” 


trials at sea in a vessel and has only just been installed. 
It develops nearly two thousand brake horse-power. 
After a few years’ service at sea it will be most inter- 
esting to learn the results of its working. 

Of course, the best and worst features of an engine 
can only be discovered by experimenting, and in view 
of the rapid development of the Diesel it is remarkable 
that such good results have been attained to date. 
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The reasons why the four-stroke type will be generally 
adopted for commercial work are many. In the first 
place more experience under sea-going conditions has 
been obtained, as out of 75 commercial Diesel driven 
craft over 100 feet in length, in service at the beginning 
of this summer, no fewer than 45 have four-stroke en- 
gines installed. Secondly, the slightly increased weight 
for the power developed is equalized by the lower fuel 
consumption, which thus reduces the quantity of fuel to 
be carried for the same distance. Thirdly, the wear and 
strain on the working parts is much less as no scav- 
enging pumps are required, and as there is only one 
combustion every two revolutions, the cylinders and 
pistons have more time to cool. 


To substantiate my remarks regarding the adoption of 
the four-stroke engine for commercial vessels I will say 
that Diesel engines are building with a total horse power 
of 102,450, apart from naval work. Of these the four- 
stroke type totals 68,200 H. P. as against 34,250 H. P. 
for the two-stroke type. One firm of four-stroke engine 
builders has actually on order passenger and cargo 
motor-ships with a power of 30,700 i. h. p. and a dead 
weight capacity of 83,500 tons, (two of these have now 
passed their trials—Ed.) the highest powered being one 
of 4000 i. h. p: for the East Asiatic Co. The builders I 
refer to are, of course, Messrs. Burmeister & Wain, of 
Copenhagen, With three other vessels built by them 
and already in service, namely, “Selandia,” “Christian X,” 
and “Suecia,’ the total horse-power is 44,200, or more 
than all the two-stroke engines under construction by all 
other builders together. The total tonnage of all the 
B. & W. ships is 124,250 tons. 

To return to the motor-vessel “Mentor,” which Krupps 
built for the German Admiralty, this vessel is 96 feet 
long, by 13 feet 10 inch beam, with a draught of 4 feet 
13 inches, on a displacement of 74 tons. She is not a 
large boat but she is none the less interesting, as her 
machinery is of the high-speed class, very similar to that 
now installed in the submarines belonging to the Ger- 
man navy. 

As is consistent with my remarks on the type of motor 
for naval craft her engines, of which there are two 
driving twin-screws, are of the two-stroke class with 
enclosed crank-pits. Each has six cylinders, 10 inches 
bore, by 12 inches stroke and develops 350 H. P. at 450 
revolutions per minute. The total of 700 B. H. P. drives 
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the ship at a speed of 18% miles an hour, so that the 
“Mentor” is one of the fastest Diesel craft afloat. 

By dividing each engine into two sets of three cylin- 
ders, each set with its own scavenging pump and air 
compressors, reliability is practically assured. If trouble 
is given by the forward section of the motor, the three 
cylinders at the end can be disconnected. When only 
very low pressure is required the fuel valves of the for- 
ward halves of both engines can be cut out and the after 
section only run under power. Port exhausting is 
adopted, but the scavenging air is admitted through a 
valve in each cylinder head, the latter, also the fuel- 
injection and air-starting valves, being operated off a 
horizontal cam-shaft which is moved fore and aft for 
reversing, bringing a fresh set of cams beneath the valve 
rockers. The cam-shaft is driven by a vertical rod from 
the crank-shaft arranged between the two sets of cylin- 
ders. Here are situated the air compressors also, while 
the scavenging pumps are at either end. 

Regarding accommodation, there is a cabin for divers 
right forward, aft of which is the forecastle for the crew, 
next being the fuel tanks. Then comes the engine- 
room, which contains a small four-stroke single cylinder 
Diesel-driven electric lighting set and auxiliary com- 


Pressor in addition to the propulsive machinery just 
described. 


MOTOR SHIP “CALIFORNIA” LAUNCHED. 


Messrs. Burmeister & Wain inform us that the first 
Diesel motor ship for “Det Forenade Dampskibselskab 
(The United Steamship Co. of Copenhagen) was 
launched the 23rd_ of August and named “California.” 
This boat is built as a twin-screw ship of the awning 
deck type and is of the following dimensions: 
Length between innerside of stem and stern- 


Post on load line ...... 0.0... ccc cece cece eres 405’ 0" 
BICRAME OOO jos cides ages ws eek cack 54’ 0” 
Depth molded to awning deck.............00: 34° 11" 
Ee ee Ot Sag sa 
NN CCAD WIEN settee. 5 oy haan aah natant 7200 tons 


The “California” is to be fitted with two 8-cylinder 
main engines of the 4-stroke type which develop in total 
2700 I. H. P. 


It is intended to let the ship go on the route between 
Copenhagen and New Orleans. 
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MOTOR SHIP “PEDRO CHRISTOFFERSEN” 
A New Vessel With Four-Stroke Diesel Engines of 2000 B. H. P. 


What may be considered a remarkable instance of the 
strides that have recently been made in the development 
of the Diesel oil engine for marine work, is to be found 
in connection with the construction of the new motor 
ship “Pedro Christoffersen,” built for the Redericktiebo- 
laget Nordsjernan, of Stockholm, by Messrs. Burmeister 
and Wain, for service between Europe and South 
America. 

The vessel successfully carried out her official trials 
on August the Ist last, and immediately “sailed” to 
Sweden, where cargo for her maiden voyage was taken 
aboard. 

In connection with the trials the noteworthy feature 
is that the engines were only tried once in the ship 


before the official run, which shows that both the 
owners and builders had absolute confidence in the 
machinery. This, in a great measure, is probably due 


to the fact that this vessel is the second for the same 
owners, being a sister of the M. S. “Suecia,” and the 
sixth large Diesel-engined ship to be delivered from the 
Burmeister and Wain yard in two years; also that these 
two are a little smaller and lower powered than the other 
four craft. 

The rapid manner in which the builders are enabled 
to turn out these vessels is causing considerable favorable 
comment among shipowners, and is doing much to re- 
move the lingering prejudice existing in some districts 
against Diesel marine machinery. The “Selandia,” the 
first of the above mentioned six craft, is continuing to 
give very excellent results in service, and already has 
made half a dozen return voyages from Europe to the 
Far East, i. e., Siam. 

From time to time scandalous rumors 
circulated regarding her running, but so far the engines 
have run like clock-work, and the only troubles met 
with have been of a very minor nature, such as any 
new steamship would have, and these have been chiefly 
in connection with the auxiliary machinery. The re- 
Pairs have been so minor that the engine-room staff 
has been capable of dealing with them while the ship 
has been in service. Her owners, the East Asiatic Co., 
are, I hear, very pleased with the vessel, and are con- 
stantly placing orders for new motor craft with the 
same builders. 

The “Pedro Christoffersen” is a twin-screw vessel, and 
is in every respect a complete motor-boat. Her general 
dimensions are as follows: 


have been 
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Length): over’ alli..c acces. oeiiie ocd oe atives oereierslers 362 ft. 
Length, between perpendiculars.......... 360 ft. 
Breadth sccdufiadnsachesdvees news es 51 ft. 3 in. 
Depth from shelter deck.................4. 34 ft. 
Moulded depth ................0000- 25 ft. 6 in 
DPA URE yo lk ite ive abated, Meee 23 ft. 1 in. 
Deadweight capacity in tons............... 6,520 
Total indicated horse-power................ 2,300 
Speed in KknOts asics te cesses Se Sse Sees 1034 


There are two Burmeister and Wain main oil en- 
gines directly coupled to the propeller shafts, each 
having eight cylinders, 500 mm. (1934 in.) bore, by 660 
mm, (26 in.) stroke. Each is of the single-acting four- 
stroke class, with enclosed crankpits and forced lubrica- 
tion, and is directly reversible, with crossheads and 
trunk-piston combination, There is little need to give 
a complete technical description of these motors as they 
resemble those in “Selandia” and other B. and W. craft; 
but a few general details will be of interest to those 
not familiar with the design. To each cylinder there 
are four mechanically operated valves and one auto- 
matic air pressure blow-off safety valve. The former are 
for air inlet, exhaust, air maneuvering, and fuel injection, 
respectively, and each is actuated by a long hollow push- 
rod from the horizontal cam-shaft. Reversing is by 
sliding the cam-shaft, a small air-driven lay shaft 
raising the push-rod rollers clear of the cams to allow 
of the shaft being moved fore and aft. Each engine is 
arranged in two groups of four cylinders, each group 
having the cranks set at 180 degrees, with the two 
groups at 90 degrees to each other, so that in the dia- 
gram of turning moments, the maximum is about 1.35 
times the mean, thus the result is even and eliminates 
vibration. 

The arrangement of the auxiliary machinery, too, is 
very similar, and this consists of two 200 b. h. p. four- 
cylinder non-reversible Diesel four-stroke engines driving 
dynamos, which supply current for all minor engine- 
room machinery, the steering engine, fans, anchor wind- 
lass, and a number of electric cargo winches. To each 
of the 200 h. p. engines can be coupled, by means of a 
clutch, an air compressor which charges reservoir tanks 
to 20 atmospheres for starting and reversing the main 
engines. From these reservoirs the air is taken to a 
high-stage compressor driven off each main engine and 
compressed to 60-65 atmospheres for the injection of fuel. 

On the official trial the consumption of fuel was but 
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176.5 grams (6-17 ounces) per brake-horse-power per 
hour, including the consumption of all the power used 
for driving the auxiliary machinery such as compressors, 
steering gear, electric light, etc., so may be considered 


very low indeed. The oil used as fuel was of poor qual- 
ity, with a heating value of only 9900 calories per B. T. 
U. After the vessel has been in service for some months 
the fuel consumption may be brought even lower. 


ENGINE ROOM OF “AH KWANG” FITTED WITH TWO 240 B. H. P. REVERSIBLE BOLINDER ENGINES 


SIMPLICITY IN MARINE MOTORS 


With the more general development of the application 
of the internal combustion engine to marine service, it 
becomes more and more important that progress should 
be made toward the elimination of some at least of the 
complication that undoubtedly exists with the majority of 
these engines as at present installed. 

The gas engine hardly enters into the scope of this 
article, as its use is, generally speaking, limited to the 
smaller installations, but with the advent of the Diesel 
engine the field for the marine motor has been enor- 
mously enlarged and this phase of marine development 
now calls for the earnest attention of engineers and ship- 
owners alike. 

The Diesel engine, both of the four- and two-stroke 
types, is long since a proved success for power-producing 
purposes on land, and up to very large units is, in Europe 
at any rate, rapidly replacing steam, owing to its ex- 
ceedingly economical operation and self-contained nature, 
The value of the Diesel engine for electrical generating 
purposes can hardly be exaggerated, and this value is en- 
hanced by the fact that the installation can be split up into 
small units, enabling each to be run at full load, i. e., at its 
most economical output. Again opportunities for inspec- 
tion, valve changing and for making the numerous adjust- 
ments necessary to these engines are of frequent occur- 
rence with land installations, and this, apart from the 
presence of every facility in the way of lifting tackle, 
engine-room space, etc. etc, makes it a comparatively 
simple matter to keep the engine up to its maximum 
efficiency. 

In the case of the marine installation, however, condi- 
tions are by no meats as favorable, and it becomes a 
matter of the utmost importance that all unnecessary 
complication be done away with, both as a means of say- 
ing labor and space and also to eliminate as far as pos- 
sible every feature which gives a further possibility of 
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breakdown, which possibility naturally increases in direct 
proportion to any increase in the number of working 
parts. 

A failure of the engine on land will, at the worst only, 
result in a loss of time and money, whereas at sea, SUC 
failure may result in the loss of the vessel itself. Con- 
sideration must also be paid to the fact that the marine 
engine has to run day and night for long periods, and 
under varying loads, apart from being subjected to 4 
kinds of stresses due to the movement of the vessel in 
which it is installed. These two facts, added to the 
necessity for high cylinder pressures and_fine working 
clearances, show that the marine engine is liable to more 
sources of trouble than the land type. : h 

Again, to the shipowner, every foot of space 1s of the 
utmost importance for cargo-carrying purposes, and. this 
often results in the engine-room space being so cut down 


_ as to cause a considerable amount of trouble and loss ° 


time in carrying out repairs and adjustments. | 

An added complication with the marine engine 
the necessity for embodying in its construction re 
form of reversing arrangement and in addition to a 
high-pressure air suvply, the need of auxiliary air com 
pressors in case of failure in the main supply. 

Tt will then he seen that although there is grea 
for simplicity in the marine motor than in the on 
for stationary purposes, in actual practice there 1s 
siderably more complication in the former. be 

The direction in which improvement may perhaps e 
looked for is shown in the success that is being, i 
with the numerous types of “Hot Bulb” or, as it oh a 
auently termed, Semi-Diesel engine, in European mar se 
This engine in its simplest form is of the cone 
type and burns the same fuel as that used in the 
though the fuel consumption is slightly higher. It differs 
the main from the Diesel engine in two important ae 
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The “Ah Kwang” is 220 ft. long, 32 


“Ah Kwang,” bullt at Taikoo Dockyard, Hongkong, for the Asiatic Petroleum Co. 
The Windlass, Dynamo, General Service 


ft. beam, and is fitted with two 240 B. H. P. 


Direct Reversible Bolinder Engines. 


Pump and Air Compressor are also driven by Bolinder Engines. Tarakan Oil Is used as fuel. 


Firstly, in the fact that it does not rely entirely upon 
high compression to ignite the fuel charge and secondly, 
that with very few exceptions it is independent of any 
high pressure air supply. The method of operating this 
engine has been so recently explained in these pages as 
to make it unnecessary to do more than give the merest 
outline of its working by stating that the fuel is injected 
into and ignited by the hot bulb, which bulb requires 
heating before the commencement of a run, the heat gen- 
erated in the engine itself being sufficient to keep the 
tmperature in this bulb high enough to ignite the fuel. 

The engine is valveless, scavenging being accomplished 
by means of air which is drawn into and compressed in 
the crank chamber being admitted into the cylinder 
through ports which are opened by the piston, and driving 
out the waste gases through the exhaust ports on the 
opposite side of the cylinder. This method is found to be 
absolutely reliable and the absence of complication will 
be readily understood when one realizes that there are no 
working valves, no air compressor, and that to reverse 
the engine it is merely necessary to alter the point of fuel 
admission. These engines, power for power, weigh only 
one-half of the ordinary four-stroke Diesel and can be far 
more easily operated. Owing to the absence of the valve 
gear the cylinder covers can be removed in an exceeding- 
ly short space of time. 

The fuel and lubricating pumps are the only external 
working parts on the enzine, with the exception of the 
circulating water and bilze pumps. 

* Comparing the photograph of the engine-room of the 

Ah Kwang,” which is typical of an installation of this 
character, with a Diesel installation, the absence of com- 
plication in the former type will be very readily seen 
and it is regretted that at the present time the largest 
single unit “Hot Bulb” engine that has been built is only 
320 horse-power, though there seems every reason to be- 
lieve that larger engines will be built in the near future 
which would do much to lessen the objections made 
against the internal combustion marine motor on the 
score of complication. 


Operation of the Panama Railroad and its steamship 
service to New York will be continued after the opening 
of the Panama Canal without change from the present’ 
system, except such as the exigencies of traffic may re- 
quire, according to a recent resolution of the board of 
directors of the controlling company. 
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“KNICKERBOCKER” HAS HARD TRIP. 


The auxiliary fishing schooner “Knickerbocker” was 
towed into Port Townsend, August 20th, after a voyage 
from Boston, covering 148 days. 

Punta Arenas was reached sixty days after leaving 
Boston. When entering the Pacific, June 5, however, 
severe northerly weather was encountered and the star- 
board propeller lost. The engines were crippled so badly 
as to be useless, and the “Knickerbocker” was driven 
south of Cape Horn, from where the voyage north was 
made under sail. A succession of gales kept the vessel 
back until well up the South American coast. 

The “Knickerbocker” is 100 tons net register, 126 feet 
in length, twenty-six feet beam, and has a depth of six- 
teen feet. She is fitted with two 100-horsepower oil- 
burning engines. She is commanded by Capt. Robert 
Lathigee. The “Knickerbocker” was sent out for the 
New England Fisheries Company, and will join the 
Seattle fishing fleet. 


KEEPING TRACK OF TRAINS. 


At the railway station in a small town a_ solitary 
traveler was waiting for the day’s only train. Train 
and went, but no train. He went over to 
master, an old darky: “Say, when does to- 
get here, anyway?” 
train won’t be in for a long time yet.” 

In a few minutes, however, a train was seen crawling 
toward the station. 

“There comes the train now!” exclaimed the traveler, 
exultantly, to the darky. “Seems to me you don’t know 
your business, if I’m not mistaken.” 

“Say, mister,” replied the darky, “I reckon you’s a 
perfect stranger around here. Dat’s yesterday’s train, dat 
is. To-day’s train won’t be in till tomorrow.”—Harper’s 


time came 
the station 
day’s train 
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SIX CYLINDER DIESEL ENGINE EXHIBITED AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION IN GHENT, BELGIUM, 
BY MESSRS. USINES CARELS FRERES 


The engine shown in the above photograph was ex- 
hibited by Messrs. Usines-Carels-Freres at the Interna- 
tional Exposition in Ghent, Belgium. 

This Exposition engine has 6 cylinders, diameter 20”, 
stroke 36”, and is rated at 2250 I. H. P., 130 R. P. M. 
The engine as displayed at the Exposition has since been 
sold to the British Navy in connection with a duplicate 
of same, which is now building at the Works of Usines- 
Carles-Freres, the two to be installed on a large naval 
fuel oil tank ship. 

The engine shown above is connected to a propeller 
and is exhibited in operation for the benefit of all in- 
terested visitors, and has shown records of being able to 
reverse from full speed ahead to full speed astern in six 
seconds. 

In addition to this engine, there were shown in the 
same Display Room: 1-4 cylinder, 1000 H. P., 2 cycle 
Carels stationary Diesel engine direct connected to an 
alternator, which was in continuous operation serving 
electric current for lighting and motors in the Exposi- 
tion. There was also shown a multi-cylinder, 4 cycle, 
Carels-Diesel engine, used for electric power stations. 
A single cylinder, Carels, horizontal, 4 cycle Diesel en- 
gine, used for industrial power plant work, was also 
shown. 

Reverting again to the photograph of the Carels ma- 
rine engine shown, the features of great interest to the 
marine engineers are that it is an open frame engine 
with all working parts on the outside, of the most 
simplified design possible and following very nearly the 
lines of marine steam engines; the base, frames, and 
cylinders are in separate section castings, thus per- 
mitting of greater ease in handling and building up the 
engine in the ship. 

In the construction of these engines, a special study 
has been given to the metals for the cylinder liners 
and cylinder heads, which are subject to high tem- 
peratures and strains, with a view of providing not only 
a reliable engine in operation, but one of long life. 
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SHIPPING AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


After three weeks of comparative quiet along the 
water-front at Vancouver, the docks once more present 
an appearance of activity, and if there is not an extra- 
ordinary industrial hum in the city to warrant special 


notice, there is at least something doing in shipping 
circles. 


The British steamer “Vestalia,” Captain Pattie, arrived 
at Vancouver, B. C., on August 25th, after an uneventful 
passage across the Pacific. This vessel is owned by 
Messrs. Gow, Harrison & Co., of Glasgow, and is under 
charter to the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., which lat- 
ter company maintains a service to the Pacific Coast, 
the Orient. Some of the European cargo was discharged 
in the East, and Oriental commodities taken for dis 
charge at Vancouver. Her complement for the “Ter- 
minal City,” including direct shipments from Europe, '§ 
600 tons. 

The Blue Funnel liner “Cyclops” arrived in port 0° 
September 5, and is discharging 4,000 tons of general 
cargo at the Evans, Coleman wharf. She will take away: 
inter alia, about 100,000 cases of salmon for the U. K 

The Hamburg-Amerika steamer “Brisgavia,” Captat 
Ernst, arrived on Sunday, September 7, and discharged 
about 1,000 tons at the Johnson wharf. She took 700 
tons out, and on Wednesday, September 10th, sailed for 
Seattle, Tacoma and Portland, thence for home ports. 

On Monday September 8th, the four-master barker: 
tine “Alta,” of Manila, completed her discharge, ihe 
stream, of New South Wales coal for Messrs. Evans: 
Coleman & Evans, Ltd., and went into drydock for ove™ 
haul and painting, after which she will load a cargo 
lumber at Hastings Mill, for South African ports. J 

The East Asiatic Co.’s chartered steamer “Lord Lon 
dale,” arrived on Wednesday, September 10th, bringing 
some 4,000 tons of cargo, principally iron and steel. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA COAL SHORTAGE. 


During the winter of 1912-13 Vancouver experienced a 
serious coal famine owing to the closing of the Principal 
coal mines of the Province on account of labor troubles. 
It was thought that the differences between strikers and 
mine owners would be settled prior to the 1913-14 season, 
but the strike has assumed still more serious Proportions 
on Vancouver Island, necessitating calling out the militia, 
and the mining towns being placed under their control. 
Unless a settlement is accomplished in the near future, 
the coal famine this coming winter will be of a much 
more serious nature than before, as Vancouver will de- 
pend entirely upon the importations from the State of 
Washington. 

It is rumored that a strike is possible among the 
miners in the State of Washington, in which case a seri- 
ous condition of affairs would result. Local companies 
supplying the domestic trade are issuing circulars to 
their patrons suggesting that the winter’s supply of coal 
be laid in now, in view of the possible shortage in a 
few months. Some time ago, on account of the strike, 
the coal supply concerns at Nome, Alaska, chartered 
two vessels to bring their winter supply from Australia, 
and the coal has already been delivered, The Nome sup- 
ply is ordinarily obtained from the mines on Vancouver 
Tsland. Owing to the distance necessary to bring this 
coal, the price will probably be higher. In anticipation 
of the expected shortage a cargo of coal has also been 
received in Vancouver from Japan, for use by the local 
gas company. 


CANADA’S SHIPPING SUBSIDIES. 


The Canadian Government will pay $2,238,600 during 
this year in subsidies to steamship companies. For this 
sum, the mails are carried free, and freight and passenger 
Service maintained on the ocean and coastal routes for 
the development. of foreign and domestic trade. 

The principal service is that on the Atlantic between 
Canada and Great Britain. Under a new contract made 
this year, the Government is paying $1,000,000 annually 
for a tri-weekly service performed by twelve steam- 
ships, in place of $600,000 a year for a weekly service by 
four steamships as formerly. As previously stated in 
The Pacific Marine Review this new contract includes 
the Allan Line, the C. P. R., the Canadian Northern 
and the White Star-Dominion lines. ; 

The most important contract on the Pacific is that 
between Vancouver and Hong Kong, China, with calls 
both ways at Yokohama, Japan. This service is per- 
formed by the Canadian Pacific Company, the yearly 
subsidy being $225,000, of which Canada pays $125,000 
and Great Britain $100,000. 

A subsidy of $180,000 yearly is paid for a monthly 
Service between Vancouver and Auckland, New Zealand, 
6,866 miles. 

The subsidized steamship service having the longest 
route is that between Canada and New Zealand, via the 
Atlantic, the distance between terminal points being 15,- 
650 miles, for which the annual subsidy paid is $120,000. 


Preparations are being made for immediate work on 
the construction of the Canadian Northern Pacific Rail- 
way line on Vancouver Island from Patricia Bay to the 
union terminals at Victoria, for which contracts | were 
awarded recently. The same contracts cover the link of 
road between Mile 4.7 out of Victoria and the union 
Station. This link was left unfinished when the general 
construction work on the island was begun. 
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C. P.R. WILL NOT OPERATE EMPRESS SHIPS 
ON VANCOUVER-SAN FRANCISCO RUN. 


We have been advised by Mr. G. M. Jackson, General 
Passenger Agent at San Francisco for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, that the report is absolutely incorrect that 
the C. P. R. will place their two transpacific liners, the 
“Empress of India” and the “Empress of Japan” in 
service between Vancouver, B. C., and San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Sa Se 
MONTREAL FIRM TO’ CONSTRUCT SECTION 
THREE OF THE WELLAND CANAL. 


The contract for section three of the new Welland 
Ship Canal was let to the firm of O’Brien & Doheny, 
of Montreal. The contract price is $9,540,050. 

Section three is the most difficult in the plan of the 
new canal. It extends over something more than two 
miles at the town of Torold and its construction neces- 
sitates a great deal of rock excavation. There are three 
locks in this section The first section of the new 
canal along Ten-Mile Creek from Lake Ontario is already 
under contract to the Dominion Dredging Company. 

ee) . 
C. P. R. WANTS FOUR NEW SHIPS. 


The annual report of the Canadian Pacific asks ap- 
proval for the purchase of two intermediate steamships 
for the Atlantic trade, 500 feet long, 64 feet beam, 11,600 
gross tonnage, 15 knots speed, to cost approximately 
£300,000 each, and two steamships for the Pacific Coast 
service, 395 feet long, 54 feet beam, capable of making 
22% knots per hour at sea, and to cost approximately 
£200,000 each. The two Atlantic steamships are also 
urgently required for second and third class passengers 
and freight traffic between European ports and Canada, 
and the two fast passenger steamers for the Pacific Coast 
will further improve the service for the large and grow- 
ing passenger business between Vancouver, Victoria 
and other ports on the Pacific Coast. 

It is said that the great traffic and earnings of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway show what the Prosperity of the 
country really is under normal circumstances. Canada 
for the last few years has enjoyed Prosperity, totally 
eclipsing all former periods of expansion, and should 
temporary reaction now occur in consequence of the 
economic effect of the Balkans war it is evident that 
the country will still enjoy a high measure of Prosperity 
in comparison with former periods of depression. The 
financial strength of the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
Canada is increasing, not decreasing, and is due to the 
capital expended in recent years. The good fortune 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway not only reflects the 
condition of Canada as a whole, but of the individuals 
comprising the country. The earnings of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway will soon reach still greater totals, in 
spite of new competitors. In twelve years the earnings 
have expanded 328 per cent. After so great an expan- 
sion we cannot be surprised if a reaction occurred, but 
the president and directors have never lost sight either 
of possible reaction or competition and during periods of 
prosperity, while bringing the physical condition of the 
property to the highest standard, have Placed the finances 
so as to secure a foundation which nothing can shake. 


The Blue Funnel S. S. “Ajax” is now being regularly 
operated in the immediate service between the Pacific 
Coast and Hongkong. No arrangements, however, have 
yet been made to allot any additional steamers to this 


trade. 
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THE “CARIBBEAN” 


R. M. S. P. CO.’"S CRUISING YACHT “CARIBBEAN.” 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Ltd., has just an- 
nounced an important change in its New York-Bermuda 
service. The S. S. “Orotava,” after a most successful and 
satisfactory season, sailed from New York September 17 
for Southampton, taking first class passengers only, to 
re-enter the Royal Mail Co.’s European-West Indies- 
New York service. She has been replaced in the New 
York-Bermuda service by the palatial cruising yacht 
“Caribbean,” an illustration of which appears herewith. 

The “Caribbean” is specially fitted for tourist traffic on 
lines somewhat similar to those which have found so 
much favor with the traveling public in the case of the 
“Arcadian,” which during the past two winters has per- 
formed the New York-Bermuda service with so much en- 
hanced comfort to travelers. 

The leading characteristic of the R. M. S. P. Co.’s 
steamers is luxury of passenger accommodation, and this 
feature is prominent in their special cruising yachts. 
Luxury is, however, never allowed to interfere with the 
primary consideration of safety, and on board the “Carib- 
bean” ample boat accommodation is provided for pass- 
engers and crew to the limit of her capacity. In the 
“Carribean,” accommodation has been reserved for 333 
passengers, all first-class, in a large number of single and 
two-berth rooms. An orchestra is carried to enliven the 
voyage and a notable feature is the glass enclosed lounge 
and promenade permitting the passengers to enjoy the 
sight of the ocean from the deck in any condition of 
weather. The “Caribbean” is a vessel of 5,688 tons gross, 
420 ft. long b. p., 49.8 ft. beam and 25 ft. deep. She 
has a cellular double bottom extending 320 ft. of her 
length and triple-expansion engines, having cylinders 38% 
in., 61% and 100 in. by 66 in. stroke; steam at 160 pounds 
being supplied by four double-ended boilers. 

The placing of the “Caribbean” in the Bermuda service 
is in keeping with the policy of progress followed 
by the Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. throughout seventy- 
four years of experience. 
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NORTH GERMAN LLOYD HOLDS DIRECTORS’ 

MEETING AND DECIDES ON SERVICE VIA 

; THE PANAMA CANAL. 

A meeting of the Board of Directors of the North 
German Lloyd was held on September 5, the results of 
the first half of the current year being presented. 

Considerable progress was shown in comparison to the 
same period of 1912, and which was mainly due to the 
increased traffic on the lines to North America and the 
largely increased business to South America. Better 
results were also shown on most of the other lines, with 
the possible exception of the Australian Imperial Mail 
service. 

In addition to this, there was increased profits from 
other undertakings, still further improving the financial 
position of the company. 

Negotiations are still under way with the Government 
for the renewals of the Imperial Mail service contracts. 

The North German Lloyd has decided to continue 
their present two-weekly passenger service to the Far 
East and will also take up the purely freight steamer 


service abandoned some time ago. 


The main line to Australia, which has been carried on 
under great losses, will be discontinued after the expita- 
tion of the present contract if the Government will not 
grant sufficient compensation for its continuance and the 
consequent necessary additional expansion. 

The lines to the South Sea will be continued against 
corresponding compensation and will be developed ac- 
cordingly. 

The Board of Directors have decided to place con 
tracts for four additional freight steamers of 12,000 tons 
capacity each, a sistership of the S. S. “Columbus” and 
a sistership of the S. S. “Berlin.” The S. S. “Grosser 
Kurfuerst” is also to be rebuilt into a first-class pleasure 
steamer. 

A service through the Panama Canal is contemplated 
as soon as that waterway is opened to traffic. 

The above information was contained in a cablegram 
received by Mr. Robert Capelle, General Pacific Coast 
Agent of the North German Lloyd, with headquarters a 
San Francisco, and is therefore authentic. 
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FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES 


The following interesting freight report has been com- 


piled by Messrs. Page Brothers, 310 California Street, 
San Francisco. 
September 19, 1913. 


Great activity has shown itself in freights since our 
last report on the 25th of August and the list of avail- 
able steamers has dwindled rapidly, there being today 
only about nine or ten on our list, and about half of 
them for November and early December as against 


thirty odd a month and a half ago. Naturally we may 
look for an improved demand and better rates for the rest 
of the year. The following have been fixed: 


Str. “Queen Louise,” bunkers at Puget Sound, where 
she now lies, and comes to San Francisco to load a 
full cargo of brewing barley to the United Kingdom 
at 37/6, St. Vincent for orders, for account of Westrope 
& Co., London. 

Str. “Lord Lonsdale,” chartered by Balfour Guthrie & 
Co., at 38/9, St. Vincent for orders from Puget Sound, 
with option of loading general cargo at San Francisco 
@ 42/6; freight to Liverpool or to London direct. 

Str. “Claverley,” taken for wheat from Portland, St. 
Vincent for orders; United Kingdom or Continent @ 
37/6 by Kerr Gifford & Co. 

Str. “Hartington,” same business, but at 36/3 by Bal- 
fours. 

Str. “Epsom,” same as above, but at 37/6 by M. H. 
Hauser. 

Balfours also have chartered a large sailer, “Orotava,” 
@ 35/. from the North to Cork for order United King- 
dom or Continent if wheat and 36/3 if barley with wheat 
stiffening. 

Ten steamers of the United States coal fleet have 
been fixed for grain for northern loading and one from 
here since the 14th of July last. Others of the large 
fleet have taken lumber as shown here, viz: : 

S. S. “Harlesden,” by Grace & Co. @ 5/. on the D/W, 
delivery and redelivery West Coast, one round voyage 
September loading. . 

S. S. “Strathairly,” now at Honolulu, proceeds in ballast 
to Newcastle, Australia, taken by Davies & Fehon a 
5/10'%4d or D/W, delivery Newcastle, Australia; rede- 
livery Sydney/Pirie Range. 

Str. Ri aice Law,” chartered by A. F. Thane & Co., at 
463d. per 1 M feet board measure, to load redwood 
from Eureka and yellow pine from San Francisco to 
Melbourne, Australia, 

Str. “Border Knight.” taken by Pacific Export Lumber 
Co. @ 5/. on time charter, delivery Portland; redelivery 
china o apan. ; . 
pie EG oe by Royal Mail Line @ 4/6, delivery 
Portland; redelivery China. 

Str. “Craighall,” by Pacific Export Lumber Co. at 4/9, 
delivery Portland; redelivery China. 

Sr pega chartered by Hind, Rolph & Co. on 
Private terms, coal from Japan to San Francisco, and 
then on time charter either to Australia with lumber or 
Orient with ties. 

Str. “Harpalyce,” taken by Davies & Fehon of eae 
ney for two round trips @ 5/3 - the oe delivery 
Newcastle: redeliver Sydney or Newcastle. ; 

Sail tonnage also oe been active. For West tah 
South America, schooners “Defiance.” “Alvena _and 
“Resolute” have been fixed @ 42/6 per 1000 feet. to dinect 
Ports in Chile or Peru, as also schooner SCOMIMEEEE, and 
“W. T. Patterson” from Grays Harbor. Schooner “C. S. 
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Holmes” is to load a full cargo of ties from Eureka to 
Peruvian or Chilian Ports, taken by Slade Lumber Co. 
Of the above vessels loading at the North, Grace & Co. 
took the lead with three; Comyn, Mackall & Co., one and 
Mohns Commercial Co., one. 

lor Australia Gibson & Co. have chartered two ves- 
sels @ 42/6 Sydney, 52/6 Melbourne or Adelaide from 
the North, one for Dec./Jan./Feb. and one for April/May 
1914. Hind, Rolph & Co. took “Bainbridge” for New 
Zealand, while Grace & Co. re-chartered schr. “Wm. H. 
Talbot” @ 47/6 from Comyn, Mackall & Co. for Bris- 
bane. 

For Africa only one vessel has been fixed, namely, 
“British Yeoman” from Puget Sound or Columbia River 
on private terms. 

For United Kingdom “Golden Gate” was fixed @ 80, 
per 1000 feet from Puget Sound, and “Holt Hilf’ @ 82/6. 
Both these vessels would have preferred grain but were 
forced to take lumber on account of the temporary de- 
cline caused by the sailing ship “Orotava” accepting 35/. 
for wheat homewards, 

We almost forgot to mention six Japanese steamers 
chartered to carry wheat flour to Japanese ports at 
about $4.00 per ton or slightly under the regular liner 
rates viz: “Senjo Maru,” “Tambo Maru,” “Shinbo Maru,” 
“Hadsan Maru,” and “Yasukuni Maru.” They are, one 
and all, bringing Japanese coal to this port to fill the 
vacuum caused by the strike at Nanaimo, which shows 
no signs of being declared off. 

ee ee 

The Moore & Scott Iron Works announce the removal 
of its offices and city shops to 678 Second street, between 
Brannan and Townsend streets, San Francisco, where its 
new shops, just erected, are located. Moore & Scott’s 


‘shipyard and drydock are located at Oakland. 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR DREDGING MARE 
ISLAND CHANNEL, 


Mr. R. A. Perry, of Oakland, California, has been 
awarded the contract for dredging a 30-foot channel be- 
ginning at the 30-foot contour at the entrance of Mare 
Island Strait, his bid for this work being $197,000. As 
this bid is less by $46,000 than the appropriation made by 
Congress for the improvement, which contemplated a 
channel only 400 feet in width, Secretary Daniels will ask 
for authority to expend the balance of the appropriation, 
increasing the width to 600 feet. 

The “General Description” contained in the specifica- 
tion is as follows: 

“The work consists of dredging a 30-foot channel be- 
ginning at the 30-foot contour at the entrance of Mare 
Island Strait, to be 600 feet wide at the bottom opposite 
the outer end of Dike 14 and extending to the 30-foot 
contour near the magazine wharf, where the width at the 
bottom shall be about 550 feet, covering a distance of 
about 3,200 feet; also a channel 400 feet wide at the 
bottom, 30 feet deep, from the 30-foot contour north 
of the magazine wharf to a point opposite the south end 
of the receiving-ship wharf, a distance of about 6,000 feet 
in the center. Also a basin 1,000 feet wide at the bottom 
and 30 feet deep, beginning at a point opposite the north- 
erly end of the navy yard quay wall and extending to a 
point opposite the northerly end of the receiving-ship 
wharf, a distance of about 4,100 feet, from which point 
it shall diminish in width to connect with the 400-foot 
channel above mentioned. Also the removal of a por- 
tion of Commission Rock.” 
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PORT OF SEATTLE GETTING READY FOR THE OPENING 
OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The Port of Seattle Commission was organized less 
than two years ago. Within that time it has formu- 
lated a comprehensive plan for the development of the 
port and crystallized its ideas in regard to the general 
policies of construction and operation. The initial im- 
provements have been determined upon and submitted to 
the voters, who authorized bond issues totalling $6,300,- 
000 with which to execute the work. 


that is, the outer (tidal) harbor and the inner (non- 
tidal) harbor. The outer harbor within the Port Dis- 
trict proper has a shore line approximately 70 miles in 
length. To this ten miles will be added upon the 
completion of the Duwamish Waterway which is being 
constructed at a cost of approximately $2,000,000. 
The inner harbor, including Salmon Bay above the 
lock and Lakes Union and Washington, has a shore 


LOCAL AND COASTWISE ACCOMMODATIONS—VIEW SHOWING A PORTION OF THE IMPROVED SECTION 
OF SEATTLE’S HARBOR 


The dock improvements are five in number, designated 
as follows: 


Authorized 
Cost 

I. Smith’s Cove Project. ....ssc.cseee0nee es $1,000,000 
II. East Waterway Slip Project.............. 850,000 
ILi.. “Salmon “Bay: Projects 2st osassigesoayea et 350,000 
IV. Central Waterfront Project.............. 750,000 
V. East Waterway Terminal Project......... 3,000,000 
$5,950,000 


Adding the $350,000 authorized for ferry boats, the 
total amounts to $6,300,000. 

A detailed description of these projects will be more 
clearly understood following an outline of the general 
scheme for the improvement of the port of Seattle. 

Upon the completion of the Lake Washington Canal 


which is being constructed at a cost of approximately 
$5,000,000, there will be two principal harbor divisions,— 
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line approximately 100 miles in length, making 1 
round numbers close to 200 miles of shore frontage 
within the Port District on the Seattle side of Puget 
Sound. The initial improvements, except the Salmon 
Bay project, are in the outer harbor fronting on Elliott 
Bay. At the south end of Elliott Bay is the Duwamish 
Valley and reclaimed tide land district suitable for 1- 
dustrial and railway yard purposes. At the northerly 
end of the bay is Smith’s Cove, connected with Salmon 
Bay and the adjacent level lands by the interbay dra, 
which is also suited for industrial and railway purposc> 
The inevitable result is a north and south harbor te!- 
minal. 

Between these two sections immediately in front ¢ 
the retail center of the city is a three-mile reach now 
used and destined to be further developed as the local 
and coastwise section of the harbor. 

The improvement program provides for initial con 
struction in each of these three districts as follows: 
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NORTH TERMINAL—BIRDSEYE VIEW OF SMITH’S COVE 
THE RIGHT. SALMON BAY IMPROVEMENT IN BACKGROU 


1. North Terminal: 

Smith’s Cove Project. 
Salmon Bay Project. 

Extensive railroad yards and facilities are situated in 
the Interbay draw between the two projects. 

2. South Terminal: 

East Waterway Slip. 
East Waterway Terminal. 

Nearby are large railway yards advantageously lo- 
cated with reference to the proposed docks and ware- 
houses. 

3. Local and Coastwise: 


DOCK. G. N. RY. COMPANY’S DOCK AND ELEVATOR ON 


ND. AUTHORIZED COST OF COMBINED PROJECT $1,350,000 


Central Waterfront project in connection with which 
there is to be erected a fireproof general warehouse, 
also a cold storage building. 

North Terminal: Construction work is now in prog- 
ress at both the Smith’s Cove and Salmon Bay projects. 
The Smith’s Cove dock or pier when completed will be 
a half mile in length and 310 feet in width. The cen- 
tral portion of the pier will be filled. On either side 
overhanging the rock-rivetted slopes will be creosoted 
pile wharves. Creosoted piling has been adopted in the 
wharf construction on account of the following reasons: 

1, With a given capital the facilities provided will be 


: ‘ RE ABOUT COMPLETED, READY FOR ERECTION 
G DREDGING AND SUBSTRUCTU 
a a OF SHEDS. LENGTH OF SLIP 800 FT. AUTHORIZED COST $850,000 
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SOUTH TERMINAL. BIRDSEYE VIEW FROM TURNING BASIN, LOOKING OUTWARD. 


AUTHORIZED COST OF 


COMBINED PROJECTS, $3,850,000 


nearly double those obtainable in concrete construction. 

‘2. The permanency of concrete structures in sea 
water is yet somewhat problematical. 

3. In this, the formative period in the development 
of Pacific Coast shipping, it is not certain that the 
facilities planned now will meet the requirements of the 
next generation, consequently the less permanent but 
cheaper wharf structures may prove an advantage twen- 
ty years hence. 

The Smith’s Cove pier is designed primarily for the 
handling’ of heavy commodities such as lumber, struc- 
tural material, rails, machinery, etc. At the outer end 


will be located two general merchandise sheds each 
600 feet in length. Back of these on one side will be 
a dry lumber, shed equipped with a mono-rail telpherage 
system, and on the other side will be an uncovered 
lumber yard, also space for structural steel rails, ete. 
The handling equipment will include a large gantry 
crane, also a 15-foot locomotive crane. 

The Salmon Bay Project will not be fully improved 
until after the completion of the Lake Washington 
Canal in 1915. At present a portion of the site is be- 
ing improved by the constructiom of a fishing boat 
terminal on a large scale. 


NTRAL WATERFRONT PROJECT. SHOWING 400 FT. WHARF STRUCTUR —E; TWO STORY 
bs SHED FRAMING BEING ERECTED, AUTHORIZED COST $780,000" rene 
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South Terminal: The South Terminal scheme con- 
templates the improvement of the East Waterway, 
which is a mile and a quarter in length. On the east 
side, including the East Waterway slip, now 60% com- 
pleted, will be provided shipping facilities especially de- 
signed for such traffic as is destined to or from the 
existing wholesale district. On the west side will be 
constructed a mile long quay wharf designed more 
particularly for the trans-shipping business. Back of 
the transit sheds and parallel therewith fireproof  stor- 
age warehouses will be constructed on the solid ground. 
Some method of telpherage or conveyage will be pro- 
vided connecting the sheds and warehouses. <A_ cold 
storage warehouse with a capacity of 2,000 cars of 
apples is being designed to be located at the turning 
basin or inner end of the waterway. An_ extensive 
system of tracks will insure proper railway service 
for the docks and warehouses. 

Local and Coastwise: The Central Waterfront dock 
is now well under way. It is in the form of a quay 
wharf with a slip frontage at each end. At the northerly 
end a motor-boat basin is being provided in which 
will be 1200 feet of float frontage. The dock will 
accommodate anything from a rowboat to an 800-foot 
liner, but is more especially designed as city water 
gate where products may be received for local con- 
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sumption or shipped to local Sound and_ coastwise 
points. In this connection it is proposed to operate 
it in close conjunction with the public markets of the 
city. The enclosed area back of the wharf structure is 
to be filled, and on it erected a five-story concrete 
structure, enclosing a general produce and merchandise 
storage warehouse at one end and a cold storage ware- 
house at the other. The wharf sheds will be two-story 
structures, both floors of which may be reached by 
teams and trucks. 

Work is now in progress in each of the three sec- 
tions of the harbor. Some of the facilities will be ready 
for use before the end of the year and all of the 
projects will be completed early in 1915. 

The additional frontage classified as to uses will be 


as follows: 
Detp S€a® sx/gnndi Stuns na Stews 17,456 lin. ft. 
Coastwise and local............ 4030 ”" ” 
Motor and fishing boats........ 220), Aho 
23,686. 7? 


The existing dock frontage is..47,935 


Combined total 
or 131%4 miles of dock frontage which will be 


in 1915. 


available 


IMMENSE DRYDOCK FOR BOSTON 


The Directors of the Port of Boston (a body created 
by an act of the State Legislature in 1911) at a meet- 
ing on December 24, 1912, voted unanimously to appro- 
Priate the sum of $3,000,000 for the purpose of construct- 
ing a drydock on the commonwealth’s flats at South 
Boston; also that their chief engineer be requested to 
prepare a project for improvements at South Boston 
necessary for the building and operating of the drydock 
with estimates of cost. 

The site chosen for the dock seems to be a good 
one as it is alongside of the main ship channel and in 
close proximity to the new State pier, which is being 
constructed by the same body. A foundation of solid 
rock is also available. The Directors of the Port have 
“secured a tentative agreement with several of the trans- 
atlantic steamship lines whereby an annual rental of 
$50,000 for the use of the drydock will be paid to the 
Port Directors. One of the Government civil engineers, 
formerly stationed at the Charlestown Navy Yard, has 
been assigned to assist the Port Directors in the con- 
Struction of this dock. 

The Committee on 


Maritime Affairs of the Boston 
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Chamber of Commerce has given a great deal of con- 
sideration to this subject and has long been on record 
as in favor of a modern first-class graving dock suitable 
to contain the largest steamers now using Boston or 
likely to in the future. 

It is also the opinion of this committee that the dry- 
dock should be so constructed as to allow for an in- 
creased length when needed. 


THE NEW GLADSTONE DOCK AT LIVERPOOL. 


The new Gladstone Dock at Liverpool is 1,020 feet 
long, 120 feet wide at the entrance, and carries a depth 
of water over the sills of 46 feet at high water of or- 
dinary spring tides. This dock is the first installment 
of a scheme involving the expenditure of $16,000,000. 
The proposed work includes also an entrance lock over 
870 feet in length and 130 feet in width, and in the inside 
dock area there is to be a half-tide dock of 1434 acres, 
two branch docks each 400 feet wide, with a pier between 
them over 1,300 feet in length. A more detailed de- 
scription of the Gladstone Dock, with illustrations, ap- 
peared in the June issue of the Pacific Marine Review. 
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OUR GOVERNMENT AND OUR SHIPS. 


What a comparison between the assistance the Japan- 
ese Government gives to its shipowners and the burdens 
the United States Government imposes on those endeav- 
oring to make the operation of American ships in the 
foreign trade a profitable business. 

Our patriotism is given a fearful jolt when we realize 
that the only steamship company flying the American 
flag in the foreign trade out of San Francisco is barred 
from the Panama Canal while its foreign competitors 
are allowed to use this waterway which American brains 
have made possible and for which we Americans have 
had to pay. 

New routes will be inaugurated by foreign owners 
from Japan and China to New York, while we sit idly 
by and wonder if our Representatives and Senators who 
have the power to help, in fact remedy, such matters 
will remain spell-bound with admiration at the accom- 
plishments of our foreign rivals on the high-seas. 

The American flag is not maintained as it should be in 
either the Transpacific or Transatlantic trades. How- 
ever, many of the great companies operating under 
foreign flags in these trades are owned and controlled 
by Americans. Now, just where does Congress benefit? 
If the American cannot operate his ships profitably un- 
der the American flag, he sails them under that of a 
foreign nation and we lose our flag on the high seas but 
in return for this, what is gained? 

Is it possible that our navigation laws cannot be re- 
vised so that our ships can be operated as safely and as 
profitably as those of foreign nations? 

This is what the Pacific Mail Steamship Company, 
whose vice-president and general manager made such a 
really heroic but alas unsuccessful effort to at least se- 
cure justice from the United States Government at the 
last session of Congress, has to. contend with at the 
present time. This is the competition they are compelled 
to meet: 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, subsidized by Japanese Govern- 
ment, *$1,340,000 gold per year. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha, subsidized by Japanese Govern- 
ment, *$605,000 gold per year. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, subsidized by Japanese Govern- 
ment, *$238,000 gold per year. 

(*See report U. S. Commissioner of Navigation, 1909.) 

Think of our Government awarding the contract for 
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the carriage of the Transpacific mails to one of these 
Japanese steamship companies! It would seem that we 
are living in a too enlightened age for this sort of thing 
but somehow or another our Senators and Representa- 
tives have never given shipping matters the care and 
study they should receive. After all has not our country 
two glorious stretches of shores washed by the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans and should not issues connected with 
water transportation be of paramount importance? Prob- 
ably some day when our other resources are exhausted 
an awakening will come but just now it seems that those 
that should remedy these deplorable conditions are too 
busy with other things, doubtlessly, in their estimation, 
of more weighty nature. 


Again we are made to sit up and realize the injustice 
which shipping matters receive. The shipmasters have 
for sometime past been fined for any opium found on 
board of the vessels of which they had command but this 
is all to be changed now and the shipowners themselves 
are to be fined. If anyone is negligent in this respect, 
it is the United States Government, in as much as they 
are to see that their laws are obeyed and a shipmaster 
or shipowner is not responsible for contraband goods 
found aboard his vessel. 

If our Government cannot stop the shipment of opium 
into this country, what can a shipmaster or a shipowner 
do to prevent it? A shipmaster has his own business 
to take care of in the operation of his ship and the safety 
of his passengers and how can it be possible for him to 
search every passenger boarding the ship or search 
everywhere aboard the vessel in his endeavor to locate 
some hidden opium. It would be a rather extraordinary 
thing if a ship should meet with an accident and if the 
master, when called before a body of men appointed to 
pass judgment, would state that he was performing his 
duty in searching the ship for concealed opium and had 


to leave more important matters to the care of his sub- 
ordinates. 


Why are such ridiculous laws made and enforced? 

Is an engineer on a train responsible for contraband 
goods found in the baggage car? If so, we fear there 
would be a great many railroad accidents during the 
course of a year. A man in charge of human lives needs 
every ounce of his vitality to protect his valuable charge 
and cannot have his mind burdened with the thought that 
he is apt to lose three or four hundred dollars (repre- 
senting two or three months’ salary) on his arrival at 
port for a matter which he cannot help and for which 
he is therefore not responsible. On the other hand, a 
ship is the only means of transportation from the Orient 
to our shores and therefore if opium is to be sent here, 
it naturally will have to come by water, in as much as 
the airship hasn’t yet attained sufficient perfection to 


enable it to make a flight over the routes now taken by 
our Transpacific liners. 


Why should anyone but the guilty be fined or pin 
ished for bringing contraband goods into our country: 


If opium is not to be admitted into this country, all 
good and well, but it is up to the United States Govern- 
ment to see to this and to appoint efficient representa 
tives to find whether its laws are obeyed. 

If, as at present, the Secret Service men cannot place 
the blame where it belongs, is it not most unjust to fine 
those who know nothing of the existence of the tins of 
this dream producer on board their vessels until they are 
informed that so many tins have been found aboard such 
and such a liner? : 

After all is it a crime to own and operate a vessel 
the foreign trade? A shipowner or shipmaster is dog 
nothing further than this and should not® be blamed for 
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the Government's shortcomings in either not providing 
sufficient men of their own to be on the lookout for 
opium or not providing men who are shrewd enough 
to be of some assistance in running down those who are 
really guilty. If it is right and just to fine a_ ship- 
master or shipowner, it is equally right and fair, if not 
more so, to fine the secret service men themselves. 
They are paid to prevent opium from entering this 
country—our shipmasters and shipowners are not. 

The following, which is extracted from the Thirteenth 
Financial and Economic Annual of Japan, should be read 
by our Senators and Representatives, in as much as it 
shows how important a matter shipping is regarded by 
foreign nations: 


Japan’s Shipping, Navigation and Harbor-Works. 


As a country like Japan, which is surrounded on all 
sides by sea, must depend for the development of its 
domestic industries and advance of its foreign trade 
solely upon the development of its navigation, the Jap- 
anese Government had long made efforts to protect and 
encourage navigation, and at length in March, 1896, 
issued the Navigation Encouragement Law, under which 
Japanese subjects, or trading companies whose partners 
or shareholders are all Japanese subjects, engaging in 
freight and passenger traffic between Japan and a foreign 
country or between foreign ports in iron or steel steam- 
ships with a gross tonnage of not less than one thousand 
tons and a maximum speed of not less than ten knots, 
which must be entirely owned by them and registered 
in the shipping register of the Empire are granted a 
navigation subsidy in respect of such vessels according 
to the distance run by them and their tonnage. But 
this law was, by Law No. 15 entitled the Ocean Service 
Subvention Law, promulgated in March, 1909, abolished 
after the last day of December of the same year. Under 
the new law, Japanese subjects, or trading companies 
whose partners or shareholders are all Japanese subjects 
engaging in transportation business receive navigation 
subsidies according to mileage, tonnage, speed, and age 
in respect of steel steamships with a gross tonnage of 
not less than three thousand tons, a speed of not less 
than twelve knots, and not more than fifteen years old, 
which have been registered in the shipping register of 
the Empire. Such vessels may be made to run regularly, 
for a period of not more than five years, on the five 
ocean lines, namely, to Europe, North America, South 
America, Australia, and Java. 

At the end of 1912 the registered gross tonnage of 
Japanese: steamers was increased to 1,430,329 tons and 
that of sailing vessels to 441,039 tons, making a total of 
1,871,368 tons. 

Turning next to the shipbuilding industry of Japan, 
we find that it had already made steady progress when 
the Shipbuilding Encouragement Law and the Shipbuild- 
ing Regulations came into operation in 1896; and the 
industry has since advanced with remarkable energy. 
The encouragement given by the Government in the 
matter has been so great that by the end of 1912 there 
were altogether 112 vessels of 700 gross tons and up- 
ward built in Japan, aggregating 340,559 tons. Under 
such circumstances shipbuilders have been successful in 
building big warships and large ocean liners which are 
fully qualified to run on many important foreign service 
lines, and they have, moreover, built vessels to foreign 
orders. By the end of 1912 there were altogether 228 
Private shipyards and 58 private dry docks in Japan. 

With respect to harbor-works in Japan, after Yoko- 
hama and several other localities had been selected as 
open ports in the Ansei era (1854-59), they were fitted 
for use as commercial ports merely by taking advantage 
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of their natural features in making suitable accommoda- 
tion for the purpose; but with the progress of the nation 
its foreign trade annually increased, and ships came and 
went in such great numbers and the merchandise they 
brought and took away reached such a large volume that 
the existing accommodation became inadequate; and so 
its extension and improvement came to be planned after 
a careful consideration of the actual condition of harbor- 
works in the various countries of Europe and America. 

At present Japan possesses thirty-seven open ports, 
but the bulk of its trade is carried on through the two 
harbors of Yokohama and Kobe. Yokohama celebrated 
in July, 1909, the jubilee of its opening to foreign trade, 
while Kobe is 46 years old. Their progress is an index 
of the striking development of the whole country. 


ALASKAN WATERS DEPLORABLY NEGLECTED. 


When the steamer “State of California” was sunk at 
Gambier Bay in August last, carrying down with her 
over thirty human lives, another “uncharted” rock was 
located, and the question naturally arises as to how 
long the United States Government will depend on the 
wrecking of vessels and loss of life to locate the hidden 
perils of Alaskan waters. 

Alaska is the source of immense wealth to the United 
States. Its output of gold is large. Its timber and coal, 
as yet untouched, are of great magnitude and its fishing 
interests, still in infancy, are growing yearly. A trip 
through the “inside passages” of southeastern Alaska is 
equaled only by a trip through the fjords of Norway 
and Sweden and is a lure to tourists throughout the 
world. 

The time will come when that country will be reached 
by rail but at present the only communication is by 
water and to properly exploit its wealth, the proper 
charting of its waters is an absolute necessity. Gam- 
bier Bay had been surveyed but at the place where the 
“State of California” struck the chart showed deep 
water. The inside passages are full of surprises. In 
many places the coast is bluff, deep water existing close 
to the land, yet in this deep water pinnacle rocks are 
found which reach nearly to the surface and are a 
menace to navigation. The fact that say thirty fathoms 
are found in one place and twenty fathoms in another 
some feet distant does not prove that between the two 
points there are between twenty and thirty fathoms and 
it is probably due to some such assumption that the 
rock on which the “State of California” struck was not 
located. 

The Dominion Government has done much to safe- 
guard the Canadian waters but the United States Gov- 
ernment has done but little for Alaska notwithstanding 
repeated appeals by shipowners and masters. One cap- 
tain has made the statement that if in the night he can 
see two lights he is certain that his vessel is in Canadian 
waters whereas if no lights can be seen he can be 
equally certain that he is in Alaskan waters. 

There is no reason why the steamers of the coast 
survey should not be constantly employed in sounding 
the waters of the Alaskan coast in order that proper 
charts may be published and distributed, and there is 
equally no reason why sufficient lights and buoys should 
not be established in order that navigation may be 
less hazardous. Twenty-five years ago Alaska was prac- 
tically unknown. A few canneries, a mine and some 
whaling stations represented its industries, but today there 
is a large fleet of steamers plying its waters in both 
summer and winter. New canneries are being located 
and new industries springing up, all of which call for 
water transportation and it is the duty of this Govern- 
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ment to provide the necessary safeguards. Insurance 
rates for Alaska business are now high and if it is neces- 
sary that a steamer be badly damaged or sunk in order to 
locate a hidden menace the rates will become prohibitory, 
and freight rates must be made such that shipowners 
may be able to continue in the business even without 
insurance. The United States is drawing great benefits 
from Alaska but these would be greater if the waters 
were faithfully charted and guarded. 


UNITED STATES AND CHINESE GOVERNMENTS 
NOT THE MASTER AND OWNER TO 
BLAME. 


One of our subscribers sends an interesting contribu- 
tion regarding opium smuggling and where the blame for 
it should be placed: 

Editor Pacific Marine’ Review: 

Dear Sir:—I note by the daily press that Collector of 
the Port J. O. Davis has addressed a letter to the 
Treasury Department at Washington urging a change 
in the law which now penalizes masters of steamers on 
which opium is found. This letter was accompanied by a 
list of the steamers which had brought in this contra- 
band, or rather on which it had been discovered and the 
fines which had been assessed which aggregate over 
$65,000. 

Twenty-nine times have the deputies made the dis- 
covery and of these Pacific Mail steamers have been the 
delinquents twenty-two times, while steamers of the 
Toyo-Kishen-Kaisha have been caught but five times. As 
the law stands at present the masters of the steamers 
are liable for the fines (in the case of one steamer the 
fine imposed was over $19,000) and as yet no steps 
have been taken either to collect or remit them and 
the Collector asks for instructions as to what action 
he shall take. 

The present law was passed something over a hundred 
years ago when vessels were small and the captain was 
able to and did give careful supervision to the loading 
of the cargo. Hiding places were comparatively few, 
yoyages were long and during the passage the master 
with efficient officers could make a thorough and ex- 
haustive search for contraband. In the present day with 
immense liners making express time, loading and dis- 
charging night and day on both sides of the steamer, with 
hundreds of coolies passing in and out and with large 
forces in the various departments, most of the members 
of which are willing to run a risk in order to make a 
little easy money, it is utterly impossible for the master 
to give such personal supervision as to make it even 
difficult to smuggle the small tins of opium aboard. The 
law is absurd and should by all means be repealed. 

Mr. Davis suggests that the owners of the vessels 
should be made liable for the fine imposed with the idea 
that by so doing they would give the question more 
careful consideration which might result in stamping out 
the evil. He states that the Toyo-Kisen-Kaisha pays 
a bonus to any member of the crew discovering opium 
on board. It is true that if the owners were called 
upon to pay the fines imposed they might and probably 
would make still further efforts to stop the smuggling 
but it is very doubtful if they would be successful and 
certainly it will never be entirely stopped without the 
efficient aid of the governments 
remedy seems to be with them, 

China has done a great deal to stop the exportation of 
opium and the United States is doing much to prevent it 
being landed in this country, but with, as has been 
shown recently, corrupt deputies who not only wink at 
but actually assist in the landing of the opium, and with 
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undoubtedly corrupt Chinese deputies who turn their 
back, it is difficult to see how either the master or the 
owners can put a stop to the practice. Crews and labor- 
ers are constantly changing but deputies are appointed 
and can be removed only for cause. If the two 
governments should work together: if they should 
choose their deputies with care and then give them 
that supervision which all good business demands; then, 
and not until then, will the smuggling of opium be re- 
duced to a minimum. 


The fault is neither with the master or the owners but 
lies primarily with the governments and the remedy 
also lies with them. Let the proper remedy be applied 
and not burden those who, of necessity, can not help 


themselves with fines that are as ridiculous as they are 
useless. - X. 


CAPTAIN T. H. CANN EXONERATED. 


The local inspectors of the United States Steamboat 
Inspection Service at Seattle recently rendered their de- 
cision regarding the loss of the S. S. “State of California” 
and in which, we are glad to note, Captain Cann has 
been completely exonerated. 


The following is extracted from this decision: 


The steamship “State of California,” of 2266 gross tons, 
built at Philadelphia, in the year of 1879, owned by the 
Pacific Coast Steamship Company, home port San Fran- 
cisco, and valued at somewhat upwards of $200,000, in 
command of T. H. Cann, Jr., on a voyage from Seattle 
to Skagway and way ports, southeastern Alaska. with 
freight and passengers (passengers 74, officers and crew 
72), on the morning of August 17, 1913, at about 8:29, 
while leaving Gambier Bay, struck a rock which caused 
her to sink in the short time of about three minutes. 
The ship was immediately headed for the beach, some 
500 yards distant, and as she took the bottom, listed 
heavily to port and sank, sliding down the rock incline 
and finally resting in some 58 fathoms of water. The 
vessel and cargo became a total loss, nothing whatever 
of value being saved with the exception of five damaged 
lifeboats, a number of rafts and. we believe, the compass 
or chronometer which was found floating in the wreckage 
from what was the pilot house or chart house. Of the 
74 passengers on board, 50 were saved, 11 bodies were re- 
covered and 13 missing, undoubtedly lost; seven of the 
crew are missing, making a total of 31 passengers and 
crew lost. 

It is claimed by the master and substantiated by the 
second officer, R. D. McGillivray, acting pilot, who was 
on the bridge with the master, which statement is further 
substantiated by members of the crew who were in a 
position to judge, that the vessel was following the 
usual track near midchannel, which same course, 4§ 
nearly as practicable, had been passed over by this 
same vessel some sixteen times previous, and the same 
track or course followed by other vessels passing in and 
out of the same port of call. sit 
It is well to note that at the time of striking. the 
tide was at extreme low, or nearly so, and, furthermore. 
that the “State of California” was of deeper draft than 
any other vessel that had ever entered this place. At the 
time of the accident, the draft was 18 feet 6 inches. 

Immediately after striking, the master realizing that 
the vessel had undoubtedly received a fatal blow. an 
knowing that the chance of beaching her in such a 
position that she would not be entirely submerged in @ 
shore space of time. gave the signal to man the boats. 
which signal was responded to promptly. Owing to the 
heavy port list from which the vessel never recover. 
one boat, No. 3, in charge of the chief engineer, was the 
only boat that succeeded in clearing the wreck as she 
foundered, as all the other boats were more OF ues 
damaged by falling and floating wreckage. Beyon 
doubt, the majority of persons who lost their lives were 
injured in the maelstrom of wreckage coming to the 
surtace. 

We believe that the system of boat drills, as conducted 
on hoard the “State of California,” was good, as eact 
member of the crew in his sworn testimony appear’ 
to know in which boat he belonged and where 7 
hoat to which he was assigned was located, also me 
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method of getting the same overboard. It is not sur- 
prising that so few of the crew were able to reach their 
respective boat stations, as some of them were in bed, 
some at breakfast, and the rest attending to their daily 


duties. . : 
Mr. Henry Finch, an experienced and well known 


diver, was dispatched from Seattle to the scene of the 
wreck, and at the place designated by Captain Cann as 
nearly as possible, as the place where the vessel struck, 
located jagged pinnacles of rocks, with a depth of 
water of 16 feet, or 15 feet 10 inches, as Captain Cann 
measured it, which location is in close proximity to the 
1214 fathom mark as shown on the chart. We are of 
the opinion that Captain Cann, from previous passages 
through this channel and from markings on the chart, 
had reason to believe that he could pass with safety 


at any stage of the tide. 
As to the conduct of the master and the officers 


at the time of and after the disaster, all of the 


The above was the subject of an article appearing in 
the September issue of this publication, which has aroused 
a good deal of interest. 

“A Shipowner” sends his views concerning “Wireless 
and Its Relation to Insurance.” This is a fair answer to 
our contributor of last month. We should like to extend 
this discussion with reference to the schedule of salvage 
charges suygested in the following: 

“From the standpoint of one who pays premiums on 
Marine insurance I cannot agree with the writer of the 
article, “The Wireless and Its Relation to Insurance,” 
wherein he gives the idea that it has never been shown 
that the use of wireless has resulted in a direct saving to 
the underwriters. The author freely admits the humani- 
tarian value of wireless in saving life, yet in the same 
sentence illogically tries to show its uselessness in saving 
property. 

It is quite true that the addition of the wireless equip- 
ment wil] not prevent break-downs at sea, nor will it 
Prevent stranding or damage by heavy weather, but 
under such conditions the wireless installation can be 


made use of to call quick assistance, in cases of break-. 


down or other disablement. It is very reasonable to as- 
sume that in a certain percentage of such cases the as- 
sistance thus obtained results in preventing the loss of a 
vessel, or greatly reduces the cost of salvage from which 
the underwriters obtain a decided benefit. 

An illustration of this fact is obtained in the case of 
the New York and Porto Rico Company’s S. S. “San 
Juan.” During a voyage from Porto Rico to New York 
some time ago, the vessel was disabled when 160 miles 
from New York by the breaking of the propeller shaft. 
In this location it would have been an easy matter to 
communicate the facts of the trouble direct to the com- 
Pany’s office had there been wireless equipment aboard. 
The vessel had, a short time prior to this, discontinued 
the carrying of passengers, however, and her wireless 
apparatus had been transferred to a new vessel of the 
same line before the voyage during which the accident 
occurred. The result was that the vessel drifted helpless 
for ten days and when picked up was within a few miles 
of Bermuda. The cost in salvage was, therefore, in- 
creased a hundred-fold by not having wireless aboard. 

Coming nearer home, and as a parallel case, we have 
the S. S. “Enterprise.” which was disabled on March 25, 
1912, by a broken propeller shaft when 300 miles from 
San Francisco en route to Honolulu. This vessel car- 
ried a wireless equipment, however, and by its use estab- 
lished immediate communication with the company at 
San Francisco. The results were quite the reverse of the 
“San Juan” incident, as the vessel was picked up within 
a few hours by the S. S. “Lurline.” owned by the same 
company, and brought to port. It is a fact, however, and 
Lam sure all shipping men will agree with me, that the 
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passengers and also the unlicensed members of the 
crew who have testified before this Board, are undivided 
in their statements that in their opinion all was 
done that in. human power could be done towards sav- 
ing life and ministering to their wants after reaching 
shore. We have heard no word of censure from any 
source, which fact, in view of other investigations of 
marine disasters, appears marvelous. 

After collecting all data available and of merit bear- 
ing upon this case and giving the same due considera- 
tion, we are of the opinion that Captain Cann, master 
of the “State of California,” on August 17, 1913, exer- 
cised all caution and judgment that could reasonably be 
expected in passing in and out of Gambier Bay. We, 
therefore, find no grounds for bringing charges against 


Captain Cann. 
BION B. WHITNEY, 
ROBERT A. TURNER, 
Local Inspectors. 


THE “WIRELESS” AND ITS RELATION TO INSURANCE 


vessel would have been in grave danger had she not car- 
ried a wireless equipment. She began to drift southward 
immediately after the accident, at the rate of 8 or 10 
knots per hour, which would very soon have taken her 
off the ordinary path of vessels. At least six days would 
have passed before any serious doubts as to her safety 
would have been entertained, and by that time the “En- 
terprise’” would have been many hundreds of miles off 
her regular course and the cost of locating and salving 
would have been greatly increased. This, of course, 
would constitute a claim under the policy of insurance. 

There is also the incident of the S. S. “Robert Dollar,” 
which came in contact with the bar while passing out to 
sea at Astoria recently. The accident was not considered 
serious and the vessel continued on the voyage to China. 
When well out to sea, however, the ship was rendered 
helpless through the former accident. Wireless equip- 
ment had been placed aboard during her last stay in port 
and it was made use of to notify the owners of the con- 
ditions, and a tug was sent out to bring the vessel in. 
It is reasonable to say that without the use of wireless 
the cost of salvage would have been very greatly in- 
creased. The vessel was on a route not frequently 
traversed and would have drifted with the current very 
rapidly. She had started on a long voyage and no alarm 
would have been felt for her safety for at least 30 days 
after the date of the accident. 

The S. S. “Pleiades” was wrecked on Cape Lazaro, 
Magdalena Bay, August 16, 1912. Communication was 
immediately established between the ship and the steam- 
ship company’s office, via Los Angeles. ‘Complete de- 
tails of the accident and the condition of the wreck was 
sent by wireless, with the result that on August 21st the 
wrecking steamer “Greenwood” was dispatched from San 
Francisco with all material necessary for rescuing the 
ship. It is particularly worthy of note that in this case 
the underwriters considered wireless of sufficient im- 
portance as an aid in the work of salvage to justify them 
in having it placed aboard the “Greenwood” at their 
expense before leaving San Francisco, and the results 
obtained proved that it was a very wise investment. The 
wireless was in constant daily use during the salvage 
work and while the “Pleiades” was being towed to San 
Francisco by the “Greenwood,” all orders pertaining to 
the towing were transmitted between the two vessels by 
wireless. 

There are numerous instances where coastwise vessels 
have been quickly picked up after having broken a pro- 
peller or rudder. Among these are the “Camino,” “Mav- 
erick,” “M. F. Plant.” “Asuncion.” “City of Topeka,” 
“Chehalis,” “Argyll,” “Washtenaw,” and many other ves- 
sels and barges. 

From the few instances cited above it is positively 
shown that there IS a direct saving to the underwriters 
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through the use of wireless, and that wireless HAS 
proven itself worthy of material recognition and is a 
proven safeguard that results in greatly reducing the risk 
of total loss insurance and in reducing cost of salvage, 
hence expenses, in partial loss insurance writing. As 
the expense of this safeguard, from which the insurance 
companies benefit very materially, is now being paid for 
by the owner or operator of the vessel, it seems but fair 
that the underwriters should, in some effective way, be 
persuaded that they must bear a portion of the expense 
by giving a differential rate to vessels carrying wireless 
equipment. 

A further benefit to the underwriters, which should be 
passed along to the steamship companies, should be ob- 
tained by formulating a schedule whereby the amount of 
salvage due a vessel would be reduced in cases where 
both ships carry wireless equipment, and one of them 
was called to the assistance of the other by that means 
of communication. It is unreasonable to credit a res- 
cuing vessel with salvage based on the value of the ship 
rescued. Insurance underwriters cannot, or will not, 
adjust their views of the day, long since passed, when a 
disabled vessel drifted for days and perhaps was totally 
lost, owing to the inability to transmit the signal of dis- 
tress over a distance beyond the range of vision. 

Now that ships in distress can attract the attention of 
other vessels within a radius of 200 miles, vessels that 
would, had wireless not been invented, have continued 
their voyage in ignorance of the proximity to disaster, a 
schedule of salvage charges should be formulated on the 
basis of services rendered, without regard to the value 
of the vessel and cargo saved, and this saving, added to 
the tremendous advantages already in favor of the un- 
derwriters, should be reflected in preferential insurance 
premiums on vessels carrying wireless equipment. 


A SHIPOWNER. 


INSURANCE TO COVER COSTS OF STRIKES. | 


In the September issue the Pacific Marine Review 
commented on a proposition recently launched in Lon- 
don that in case of a strike delaying the loading and 
prompt despatch of vessels the costs should be as- 
sessed against the ship and cargo, one-half to each, and 
same to be apportioned to the underwriters similar to 
an apportionment of a general average charge. 


This proposition, as was forecasted, apparently has 
not met with much favor, as witness the following 
resolution passed by the London Chamber of Com- 
merce after a careful consideration of the entire subject. 
It would seem that such a loss might be covered by 
special insurance contract at Lloyds but it can not be 
considered as within the province of a marine insurance 
policy. The resolution: 


“That this meeting having considered a communication 
to the London Chamber of Commerce from the Institute 
of London Underwriters, dated July 22, 1913, and also 
the terms of the proposed strike clause for use in bills of 
lading therein referred to, is of opinion that it is un- 
reasonable that one-half of the additional expenditure 
incurred by shipowners by reason of a strike should be 
thrown upon shippers or consignees of cargoes, and 
that such an innovation is inequitable, in so far as it 
will penalize shippers and consignees in respect of con- 
tingencies which are beyond their control. 

“Further, this meeting is of opinion that the expendi- 
ture being outside the liabilities of the usual policy of 
marine insurance and irrecoverable under such contracts, 
should be met by the shipowners as being incidental to 
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the usual business of shipowning, and, as far as shippers 
and consignees are concerned, have been and should 
continue to be covered by the freight paid. 

“That a copy of this resolution be sent to the In- 
situte of London Underwriters, the Shipping Federation, 


the Chamber of Shipping of the United Kingdom, and 
the Board of Trade.” 


LOADING AND UNLOADING VESSELS. 


“Any person engaged in the business of loading and 
unloading vessels, or who contracts to load or unload 
the same, or who is in charge of a vesesl while loading 
or unloading, or who is authorized to load or unload a 
vessel having a carrying capacity of fifty tons or more, 
shall employ and supply upon every vessel while loading 
or unloading a person over twenty-one years of age to 
act as signal man or hatch tender, whose sole duty it shall 
be to observe the operation of loading and unloading of 
each working hatch and to warn persons employed there 
of the possibility of injury to property or danger to per- 
son, Violation of the law is a misdemeanor.” 

This law was passed at the regular California legislative 
session of 1913 and became effective August 10, 1913. 


WAR RISK INSURANCE. 


That the situation between the United. States and 
Mexico is receiving consideration by our friends across 
the pond is evidenced by the following from a recent 
issue of “Fairplay.” As the thirty days mentioned are 
now up the underwriters who took the gambling chance 
will write off a profit: 

“In view of the acute tension existing between the 
governments of the United States and Mexico, 10 guineas 
per cent. was recently paid for thirty days’ cover, to pay 


a total loss in the event of an outbreak of hostilities 
within that period.” 


Under date of August 6, 1913, the Commissioner of 
Navigation announced a decision to the effect that 
American vessels, having on board merchandise destined 
to foreign ports and intending to proceed to domestic 
ports to finish loading outward cargo, will be obliged to 
sail under registry from the initial port where mer- 
chandise intended for a foreign port was laden. 


WRECKS AND CASUALTIES. 

“AMERICANA,” Schr. From Astoria, March 3rd, with 
lumber for Sydney, N. S. W., has been posted at Lloyds 
as missing. She was a steel four-masted schooner built 
in 1902, 

“KAYAK,” Cannery Steamer. From Seldovia for Se- 
attle has become a total wreck at Ocean Cape. Steamer 
valued at about $25,000, partially insured. 

“MARION CHILCOTT,” Str. From Honolulu Sep- 
tember 17th for Gaviota was compelled to return to 
port with steering gear disabled. 

“WM. CHATHAM,” Str. Bound in to Seattle was 
ashore on Whidby Island on September 17th. She wi 
floated without assistance apparently undamaged. 


VINDICATED. 
“IT always knew Josh would grow up to be 4 ane 
help to us,” said the fond mother. : 
“T haven’t seen him do any regular work yet,” replied 
Farmer Corntossel. 
“Well, if you'll take notice, he’s the only person 
around the place who knows how to teach the summer 


boarders to do the tango and the turkey-trot.”"—Wast- 
ington Star. 
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“PUT YOUR HOUSE IN ORDER.” 


When your doctor tells you to “put your house in 
order,” you realize you are facing a serious situation— 
and that is just the situation that all employers of labor 
will face in less than four months, when the California 
Workmen’s Compensation Act goes into effect, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1914. Briefly, the effect of the new Act is as 
follows: 

Employer is liable for practically every injury to his 
employees, except only where employee is intoxicated or 
wilfully injures himself. 

Where accident has been caused by employer’s gross 
negligence, the award of damages may be made by a jury, 
without any limits as to amount, or in accordance with 
conditions of the new Act—at option of injured employee. 

Employers cannot protect themselves by insurance 
when accident is caused by their gross negligence, but 
must pay the award—whatever it is—themselves. 

Any claim for compensation is a preferred claim, and 
would come before ordinary creditors in bankruptcy, thus 
seriously affecting all credit ratings, unless proper in- 
surance is carried. 

Employers required to provide a safe place of employ- 
ment, which means that proper safety appliances must be 
installed and defects in buildings corrected. 

The payments under the Act are liberal, in some cases 
amounting to a life pension, and in every case 90 days’ 
medical attention must be furnished, if required. 

The first effect of this Act will be the absolute neces- 
sity of every employer having his plant thoroughly in- 
spected by an expert, and his recommendations carried 
out. This should be done prior to January 1, 1914, to 
avoid the possibility of a claim through negligence of the 
employer, since such a claim, as previously stated, cannot 
be insured against. 

The second effect will be that practically every em- 
ployer will be obliged to protect himself against ordinary 
accidents by insurance—both to protect his credit stand- 
ing and to avoid the necessity of using portion of his 
working capital to provide a fund to meet claims, in 
addition to the expense of handling the details and se- 
curing expert service for inspectors and medical atten- 
tion. 

No one knows what rates will be required to enable 
the insurance companies to pay their losses, expenses 
and protect the interests of their stockholders—but good 
business judgment would seem to require them to charge 
too high, rather than too low a rate. 

It was this condition of uncertainty that caused Mather 
& Co. to form the Liability Inter-Insurance Exchange, as 
they felt that after forty years’ experience as insurance 
agents and brokers, that the inter-insurance plan of pro- 
tection was best suited to meet the new liability situation. 

With an Inter-Insurance Exchange they are in a posi- 
tion to furnish reliable insurance and inspection service 
at actual cost, since the premium originally paid is merely 
a deposit, from which losses and expenses being de- 
‘ducted, the balance is returned in annual dividends to 
each member, 

The expenses are fixed by contract, insuring low cost 
of operation to the members, and in addition, a committee 
elected by the members controls all funds and the man- 
agement. 

No employer is accepted as a member unless he has a 
sound financial rating, and is also willing to keep his 
Property in safe condition. 

This Exchange is already inspecting properties of their 
members, so that on January 1, 1914, all conditions which 
would tend to cause accidents—particularly those in which 
8ross negligence could be claimed—may be corrected as 
far as possible. 
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SALVAGE BY FISHERMEN. 


“THE COMET.” 

(District Court, W. D. Washington, N. D. June 11, 1913.) 
Salvage—Persons Entitled to Compensation—Members of 
Fishing Crew. 

_ Libelants were fishermen, employed on a gasoline fish- 
ing schooner; their pay depending upon the weight of 
fish caught by them and sold to the owner. The schoon- 
er became disabled forty miles from land, and libelants 


“volunteered to take the ship’s dory and compass and go 


to shore for assistance, which they did, leaving the mas- 
ter and others on board. The service was not extra- 
hazardous, nor was the schooner abandoned. Held, that 
they bore such relation to the vessel ‘that they were 
not in the position of salvors, and were not entitled to 


salvage compensation. 

In Admiralty. Suit by M. Nilson and others against 
the gasoline schooner “Comet”; San Juan Fishing & 
Packing Company, claimant. On exceptions to libel. 
Exceptions sustained. 

Charles A. Enslow, of Seattle, for libelants. 

McClure & McClure, of Seattle, for claimant. 

CUSHMAN, District Judge. This cause is for de- 
cision upon claimant’s exception to the libel, which prays 
for a salvage award on account of alleged “extrahazard- 
ous services performed by libelants outside the scope 
of their employment.” Libelants were fishermen aboard 
the schooner “Comet.” It is alleged that: 

“The pay of such fishermen was dependent entirely 
upon the number and weight of the fish caught by them 
and sold to the owner of the vessel.” 

On July 2, forty miles off Cape Flattery, on account 
of the breaking of her machinery, the schooner became 
helpless and uncontrollable, and the captain called for 
volunteers to go to shore for assistance. Libelants vol- 
unteered, and left in the ship’s dory, with the ship’s only 
compass, rowing first thirty or forty miles to Tatoosh 
Island, thence about four miles further to Neah Bay, 
where they informed the United States Government’s ves- 
sel “Snohomish” of the facts, and libelant Hanson accom- 
panied the Snohomish back and assisted in towing the 
“Comet” safely to port at Neah Bay. It is alleged that 
libelants’ efforts alone saved the “Comet” from entire 
destruction. 

A number of grounds for exception are assigned but it 
will only be necessary to consider the one contention; 
that is, that libelants are entitled to nothing upon the 
facts alleged. 

This exception must be sustained. It makes no differ- 
ence whether libelants be considered, technically, mem- 
bers of the crew or not, they, with the owner of the 
vessel and the rest of its complement of men, were 
engaged in a common enterprise, the success of which 
depended upon the safety and good order of the schooner. 
When libelants helped the ship they helped themselves, 

The major reason for the rule denying a crew salvage, 
except after abandonment of the ship, or after discharge 
of the crew, is to insure fidelity, as well as effort, on 
their part. Libelants could bring about the disability of 
the schooner with almost the same facility as members 
of the crew solely engaged in its navigation. 

The schooner had in no sense been abandoned. The 
master and others of the crew remained aboard. The 
mere fact that the master called for volunteers to secure 
assistance and libelants answered the call would not 
effect their discharge, entitling them to salvage. 

There is no showing that the service was of an extra- 
hazardous nature, as in Hobart vs. Drogan, 10 Pet. 108, 
9 L. Ed. 363. It also appeared in that case that the 
libelant, a pilot, had completed his services as pilot, 
left the vessel, and gone about his business. A few 
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hours afterwards the vessel went on the breakers in a 
storm and was abandoned befure the salvage service was 
rendered. 

The question in the present case has been decided 
by this court in the case of The Zapora, 205 Fed. 1004, 
decided January 15, 1912, by Judge Donworth, in which 
decision it was held: 

“Under the authorities, I see no escape’ from the 
conclusion that the libelants bore such a relation to the 
ship, at the time of the occurrences described in the 
amended libel, that they were not in the position of 
salvors and are not entitled to salvage compensation. 
It is therefore ordered that claimant’s exceptions to the 
amended libel be and they are hereby sustained.” 


Libelants seek to distinguish the decision in this case, 
because the “Zapora” was aground on a reef. It is con- 
cluded that that fact would not change the rule, as it 
does not bear upon the relation of libelants to the 
vessel. 

Having reached this conclusion, it is not necessary 
to consider the effect of libelants’ using the dory of the 
schooner and its only compass in going for assistance. 


Although not deciding the question, it may be ‘inferred 
from the language used by the Supreme Court in its 
opinion in Sinclair vs. Cooper, 108 U. S. 352, 358, 2 Sup. 
Ct. 754, 757 (27 L. Ed. 751), that this fact would, of itself, 
defeat libelants’ right to salvage, for therein it is said: 


“Yet a passenger is not, as the officers and crew are, 
bound to stand by the ship to the last; he may leave 
her at any time and seek his own safety; and for extra- 
ordinary services, and the use of extraordinary means, 
not furnished by the equipment of the ship herself, by 


which she is saved from imminent danger, he may have 
salvage.” 


[Editor’s Note.——One fact not brought out in the trial 
of the above case is that when the fishermen were called 
upon to volunteer for the service they were promised 
the sum of $10 each. On arrival at Seattle, however, it 
appears that probably through ill advice they concluded 
that they could recover more by proceeding against the 
schooner for her salvage. The case being decided against 
them they will not only receive the $10 promised but 


will probably be obliged to pay a portion at least of the 
costs of the suit.] 


JONAH AND THE WHALE 


(Continued.) 


We have pleasure in presenting below a communication 
in corroboration of the statements of “An Ancient Mar- 
iner” re “Jonah and the Whale.” which appeared in our 
September issue: 

Dear Captain: 

I read with much interest your contribution to the 
knowledge of the Jonah-Whale incident, and as I have 
some personal information bearing on the subject, that to 


a great extent supports your statements, I thought I 
would write you anent the matter. 

I was at that time United States Consul at Joppa. As 
old Squire Amittai and my father were great friends 
(having lived long as neighbors in the town of Gath, 
where I was born), it was quite natural that his son 
Jonah, when he came to run away from home to go to 
sea, should, in view of my official position, apply to me 
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NEWHALL BUILDING 


for assistance. As I was unable to induce him to aban- 
don his undertaking and return home, I did my best to 
properly outfit him for the voyage. Among other things, 
I purchased the identical knife you so accurately describe, 
had it suitably marked by the best engraver in Joppa, 
and presented it to him two days before he sailed on 
his memorable voyage. It was a “Barlow,” at that time 
rare, and much prized, and the engraving of the Amer- 
ican eagle was considered quite a work of art. 

Furthermore: In searching my back files, I find a letter 
from Jonah himself. It is before me at the present 
writing, paper discolored, ink faded, yet still legible, in 
which he gives a full account of his adventures. It is 
most astonishing how history repeats itself. The date of 
the letter I am unable to determine, there being a dif- 
ference of 142 years between the date written by Jonah 
and the date stamped by the Nineveh postmaster upon 
the envelope. Which may be right I cannot say; on the 
one hand, we know that Jonah was careless in such: mat- 
ters; on the other hand, there being no civil service ex- 
aminations in those days, the postal service from Nineveh 
was notoriously bad. 

In this letter young Amittai describes his sailing from 
the lower harbor of Joppa on the “Lively Sally” of the 
Blue Star Line, having taken second cabin berth to 
Tarshish (passage prepaid), passed outer light at 3:15 
p. m., wind NE by Nothe, barometer 29.6, but falling 
fast, every sign of storm. Being unused to the sea, the 
motion of the vessel soon made him so uncomfortable 
that he was forced to go below. Here his discomfort 
increased to such an extent that he at one time feared he 
should die; later, as the storm increased in violence. he 
feared he should not, and called upon the stewards to 
throw him overboard. This at first they refused to do, 
but later, his nausea increasing, his importunities became 
so urgent that they, bearing in mind that his passage had 
heen paid in full, consented, and taking him ‘on deck, 
they soused him overboard, more dead than alive. 

The whale must have received him as he came over- 
board and immediately sounded, and as all wave motion 
ceased as he left the surface, Jonah soon recovered his 
normal strength and spirits. He had not, however, my 
dear Captain, your wonderful resourcefulness, in that it 
took him three days to arrive at the identical method of 
escape that your superior intellect was able ta excogitate 
ina few short hours. He mentions incidentally the tat- 
tooing of the coetaceous gland and expressed profound 
Tegret that he neglected to take his knife with him when 
he disembarked. I would mention here, parenthetically, 
that in my official capacity, at Mr. Amittai’s request, I 
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entered suit against the Blue Star Line for such portion 
of the passage money as would cover the voyage from 
Whaleport to Tarshish. The company, while admitting 
in general the equity of the claim, contended that as the 
plaintiff had been jettisoned in great stress of weather, 
and in time of great peril for ship and cargo, and as the 
said ship did arrive safely with the remainder of said 
cargo at its port of destination, and that the aforesaid 
safe arrival of cargo and ship was due to said jettison, 
that the affair was a matter for general average, and 
they prayed that the court would so rule. Moreover, 
the defendants argued that the port of Whaleport was 
unknown to them, that it was not a port of call for the 
vessels of their line, although it would appear from the 
evidence of the plantiff that it was a port of entry, and 
that the location of said port did not appear on any of 
the charts of the company, and that, until its geograph- 
ical position be definitely established, it would be im- 
possible to determine the amount of rebate to which 
the plaintiff was justly entitled. They therefore prayed 


‘that the court require of the plaintiff a bill of particulars, 


specifying the exact location of the aforesaid port. This 
the court thought reasonable, and so ordered. Had we 
at the time known of -your experience, my dear Captain, 
we might have called on you for evidence, but as we had 
only the unsupported evidence of Mr. Amittai, who at 
the time of his landing was not in condition to make the 
proper deposition, we.could not then establish our point; 
and I suppose by this time the claim is outlawed. 

. We reyert now. to the letter of our friend, Jonah, to 
where hé goes on to state that after effecting a landing 
by the method employed by you, he went on to the city 
of Nineveh, which he entered as an itinerant preacher, 
and for forty days cgnductéd a series of “revival meet- 
ings” with such marked success that from the amounts 
received he was enabled to purchase from the Govern- 
ment a‘quarter-section of most fertile land, which he con- 
verted into a melon ranch, planting an improved variety 
of the Rocky Ford cantaloupe. These at the time of 
writing had made a wonderful growth that, antici- 
pating an overstocked market, he had that day closed a 
contract with the “Nineveh Ebeneezer” Cold Storage 
Warehouse, so as to hold over, about 500 tons for a 
favorable market. 

Here the letter ends, except for some few private mat- 
ters of no interest to the general public. I have received, 
since, no direct communication from him; but J heard 
indirectly, subsequently, that paying no attention to the 
Professors of the National Agricultural College, he ab- 
solutely refused to properly spray his vines at the proper 
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time to protect them from the ravages of the Borabugar 
worm that for several years had done much damage to 
crops in the Province. As a result, when the worms 
came, almost his entire crop was destroyed in thirty-six 
hours. The few melons that escaped and came to ma- 
turity were of wonderful beauty in size, form and color, 
but some thought that they could detect in them a faint 
but persistent flavor of whale-oil. 

Poor Jonah! His was a rare mind—full of bright hopes 
and fond anticipations, ever gazing into the rosy clouds 
of the future, and at the same time kicking like an army 
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mule at everything present and past. As it is some years 
since I have heard from him directly or indirectly, I 


think he must be dead. 
Receive, dear Captain, the assurance of my profound 
consideration, and believe me, 
Your most humble servant, 
G. O. LIAR, B. D. O., F. O. B., &c., &c., 


Corresponding and Life Member of Ananias Society, 
Some Time Past Master. 


—Maritime Exchange Bulletin. 
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THE YARN OF THE “NANCY BELL” 


’Twas on the shores that round our coast 
From Deal to Ramsgate span, 

That I found alone on a piece of stone 
An elderly naval man. 


His hair was weedy, his beard was long, 
And weedy and long was he, 

And I heard this wight on the shore recite, 
In a singular minor key: 


“Oh, Iam a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the ‘Nancy’ brig, 

And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig.” 


And he shook his fists and he tore his hair, 
Till I really felt afraid, 

For I couldn't help thinking the man had been drinking, 
And so I simply said: 


“Oh, elderly man, it’s little I know 
Of the duties of men of the sea, 

And Vl eat my hand if 1 understand 
However you can be 


“At once a cook, and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the ‘Nancy’ brig, 

And a bo'sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain's gig.” 
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Then he gave a hitch to his trousers, which 


Is a trick all seamen learn, 


And having got rid of a thumping quid, 


He spun this painful yarn: 


“’Twas in the good ship ‘Nancy Bell’ 


That we sailed to the Indian Sea, 


And there on a reef we came to grief, 


Which has often occurred to me. 


“And pretty nigh all the crew was drowned 


(There was seventy-seven 0’ soul), 


And only ten of the ‘Nancy's’ men 


Said ‘Here! to the muster-roll. 


“There was me and the cook and the captain bold, 


And the mate of the ‘Nancy’ brig, 


And the bo’sun tight. and a midshipmite, 


And the crew of the captain’s gig. 


“For a month we'd neither wittles nor drink, 


Till a hungry we did feel, 


So we drawed a lot, and, accordin’ shot 


The captain for our meal. 


“The next lot fell to the ‘Nancy's’ mate, 


And a delicate dish he made: 


Then our appetite with the midshipmite 


We seven survivors stayed. 
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“And then we murdered the bo’sun tight, 
And he much resembled pig; 

Then we wittled free, did the cook and me, 
On the crew of the captain's gig. 


“Then only the cook and me was left, 
And the delicate question, ‘Which 

Of us two goes to the kettle?’ arose 
And we argued it out as sich. 


“For I loved that cook as a brother, I did, 
And the cook he worshiped me, 

But we'd both be blowed if we'd either be stowed 
In the other chap’s hold, you see. 


“Pl be eat if you dines off me,’ says Tom; 
‘Yes, that, says I, ‘youll be— 

‘Pm boiled if I die, my friend, quoth IT; 
And ‘Exactly so,’ quoth he. 


“Says he; ‘Dear James, to murder me 
Were a foolish thing to do, 

For don’t you see that you can’t cook me, 
While I can—and will—cook you!’ 


“So he boils the water, and takes the salt 
And the pepper in portions true 
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(Which he never forgot), and some chopped shalot, 
And some sage and parsley too. 


“(Come here,’ says he, with a proper pride 
Which his smiling features tell, 

“Twill soothing be if I let you see 
How extremely nice you'll smell.’ 


“And he stirred it round and round and round, 
And he sniffed at the foaming froth; 

When I ups with his heels, and smothers his squeals 
In the scum of the boiling broth. 


“And I eat that cook in a week or less, 
And—as I eating be 

The last of his chops, why, I almost drops, 
For a vessel in sight I see! 


“And I never larf, and I never smile, 
And I never lark nor play, 

But sit and croak, and a single joke 
I have—which is to say; 


“‘Oh, I am a cook and a captain bold, 
And the mate of the ‘Nancy’ brig, 
And a bo’sun tight, and a midshipmite, 
And the crew of the captain’s gig!” 
—‘“Bab” Ballads. 


AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE AGAIN A POSSIBILITY 


All true Americans reading the speech made by the 
Honorable Wesley L. Jones in the United States Senate 
on September 8, 1913, cannot help but admire the earnest- 
ness of purpose that inspired such statements and those 
of us who make any pretense of being patriotic citizens 
will feel the facts -set forth in the following and want 
to do something to help the upbuilding of our merchant 
marine in the foreign trade. 

A ten per cent. tax on goods brought to this country 
in foreign bottoms is something worth while. The 
House recently passed the 5 per cent. preferential duty 
clause of the tariff bill, only to have it rejected by the 
Senate and every credit is due Senator Jones for his 
fight in not only reinstating the clause ignored by the 
Senate but in making it one worth while. 

What a help this would prove if he only wins out! 

We're going to do what we can to assist and we sug- 
gest that all shipowners, shipbuilders and others in- 
terested send their ideas concerning this subject for pub- 
lication in the Pacific Marine Review, as it would be 
most gratifying to send copies of such articles to those 
at Washington, I. C.. who should be concerned in such 
important matters. 

Half of Senator Jones’ speech appears this month, to 
be continued with the other installment next month. 

In our opinion, it is “great” and should be read by 
every patriotic American citizen. 


The Tariff. 


[Speech of Hon. Wesley L. Jones, of Washington, in the 
Senate of the United States, September 8, 1913.] 


The Senate had under consideration the bill (H. R 
3321) to reduce tariff duties and to provide revenues for 
the Government, and for other purposes. 

MR. JONES. Mr. President, the provision stricken 
out is one of the most important in this bill. It provides 
in brief that a discount of 5 per cent. on all duties im- 
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posed by this act shall be allowed on goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported in American ships. The purpose 
of it evidently is to do something to, build up, the mer- 
chant marine of this country, which is now in such a 
deplorable condition. 

The purpose of my amendment is to impose a duty of 
10 per cent. additional upon such goods imported uy 
foreign vessels; that is, in vessels not built in this coun- 
try or not registered prior to the passage of this act 
It will be noted that the provision in the Dill does not 
relate to vessels built in this country at all, but to vessels 
registered: so that it would apply not only to vessels 
registered before the passage of the act, but to any vessel 
registered afterwards, whether built in this country oF 
not. 

The House provision is an attempt—a slight one. | 
grant you, but an honest attempt—to remedy a situation 
which all patriotic citizens must deplore. It is to be fe 
gretted that the Senate committee has stricken out this 
provision and offered nothing in its place. It 18 1 
comprehensible to me that such action should have been 
taken by them, and I earnestly hope that they will not 
adhere to such action. This is not a party propositiol 
and should not be made such. I am glad to suppor 
action along the ‘lines of the House provision and wi 
vote for that if we can not get something better. i 

Our foreign trade has heen increasing with wonder! 
strides notwithstanding the tariff barrier which out 
Democratic friends claim we have been maintaining. oe 
while T do not intend to argue this question, the facts 
conclusively show such a claim to be absolutely Un 
founded. { 

Under the Dingley Act our imports in 1898 amon 
to $616,049,654 and our exports to $1,231,482,330. In 197" 
our imports had increased to $1,311,920,224 and our ns 
ports had increased to $1,663,011,104. Our total trade ie 
1898 was $1,847.531,984. while in 1909 our total tre 
amounted to $2,974,931,328, or an increase in eleven yea 
in our total foreign trade of $1,127,399,344. ade 

Under the Payne-Aldrich Act in 1913 our import tr 
amounted to $1,812.978,234, while our export "1; 
amounted to $2,465,884.149.. Our total trade 
amounted to $4,278,862,.383, or an increase In four yea 
under the Payne Aldrich bill of $1,303,831,055. sail 

We have a right to be proud of the tremendous gre 
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of our foreign trade. No nation in the world’s history 
can equal it, but when we see how it is carried we are 
filled with shame. Practically all of this great trade is by 
sea, over highways which are free to all. We have 
granted great land subsidies to encourage lines of land 
transportation, not alone to build up the country, but to 
enable products to get to market, realizing that returns 
will be slight if our people must depend upon the mar- 
kets in the immediate vicinity of production. We seem 
to be satistied, however, with getting our products to the 
seashore and are apparently willing to depend upon 
foreign ships, foreign peoples, and foreign flags to take 
our products to the world’s markets. 

The farmer who depends upon his neighbor to get his 
crops to market would be considered foolish and no one 
would be surprised if his grain was not hauled at the 
proper time or put on the market in bad shape. The 
nations of the world must indeed laugh in their sleeves 
at the sorry spectacle presented by Uncle Sam in the 
transportation of his foreign commerce. 

In 1885 our ships carried $194,865,743 of our foreign 
trade, while foreign ships carried $1,274,384,309 or six 
times as much. In 1913 our ships carried $378,234,924, 
while foreign ships carried $3,375,284,022, or nearly ten 
times the amount carried in our own ships. The per- 
centage of such goods carried in our ships was 87. Since 
1885—and I call special attention to this—foreign ships 
have carried over $50,000,000,000 of our foreign com- 
merce. Estimating the freight at 15 per cent., we have 
paid them over $7,500,000,000 for getting our products 
to their markets and supplying our own. Of what benefit 
is a balance of trade in our favor if we pay out most 
of it for freight? We should have done at least 50 per 
cent. of our foreign business, and this would have added 
two or three billions of dollars to our balance of trade 
and increased wonderfully our prosperity. Hired freight 
Is Just as expensive as so much of any other product 
and freight saved by our people is freight earned. 

Not only is this condition of things humiliating and 
unprofitable but it is actually dangerous. British ships 
transport the great part of our foreign commerce. Sup- 
pose England should engage in a war with a great power. 
Thousands of her ships would be taken for transports 
and other thousands might be destroyed. Our foreign 
commerce would be destroyed, and the products we now 
send abroad would be left on our hands, glutting our 
markets and bringing upon us industrial ruin and wide- 
spread commercial disaster. Farmers and manufacturers 
would suffer alike, and the laborer and his family would 
face the wolf of hunger in his home. We are at the 
very point where Thomas Jefferson, whom I have heard 
referred to to-night as the patron saint of the Democratic 
Party and the idol of my friend from Migsissippi, said 
protective and defensive measures become n&cessary. He 
said: 

“If particular nations grasp at undue shares of our 
commerce, and, more especially, if they seize on the 
means of the United States to convert them into aliment 
for their own strength, and withdraw them entirely from 
the support of those to whom they belong, defensive 
and protective measures become necessary on the part 
of the nation whose marine resources are thus in- 
vaded; or it will be disarmed of its defeftse, its produc- 
tions will be at the mercy of the nation which has pos- 
sessed itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, 
and its politics may be influenced by those who com- 
mand its commerce.” 
are now almost at the mercy of 
Oreign nations; in a large degree they have influenced 
our politics. Their influence affects this very bill. Such 
a condition should no longer be tolerated; at least we 
should make some attempt to remedy it if we would 
merit our own. self-respect. 

_We are building the Panama Canal at a cost of nearly 
$500,000,000, and T have been reliably informed that much 
of the material used in its construction has been carried 
there under a foreign flag, and when it is completed 
the American flag passing through it in the foreign 
commerce will be a curiosity. A few years ago a great 
fleet of American battleships sailed from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and around the world, but they were ac- 
companied by foreign ships flying foreign flags, carry- 
ing the coal necessary to furnish the motive power to 
take them on their journey. To-day the coal for one 
naval station on the Pacilic is carried in foreign ships. 
What a spectacle for the nations of the earth. If this 
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one humiliating fact could ring in the ears of every 
true, patriotic American he would insist that some steps 
be taken at once by his representatives to prevent its 


recurrence. 

If foreign ships must convoy our fleets in time of 
peace, what would we do in war, with the ships of neutral 
nations forbidden to assist us by the law of nations? 
Our battleships would be helpless; we would be “dis- 
armed of our defense”; we are disarmed of it now. 

Has this always been our position? It was so at the 
close of the Revolutionary War, when only 17 per cent. 
of our import trade and 30 per cent. of our export trade 
was in the hands of our own shippers and under our 
flag. Did the fathers of the Republic accept this condi- 
tion supinely? Not at all. They knew that the flag in 
a foreign port on a merchant ship is the ocean’s com- 
mercial traveler and increases and develops its country’s 
trade. They knew that the lack of a merchant marine 
was a great source of weakness, humiliating in time 
of peace, dangerous in time of war, and a_ constant 
menace to commercial stability. They were patriots and 
men of action and took immediate steps to increase our 
tonnage in the foreign trade. 

The first act passed by the American Congress was 
the act of July 4, 1789, and section 5 allowed a discount 
of 10 per cent. of the duties provided therein on goods, 
wares, and merchandise when imported in American- 
built vessels. 

This is exactly in line with the provision inserted in 
the bill by the House, except that at that time the dis- 
count allowed was 10 per cent. instead of 5, as pro- 
vided in the bill, and only to vessels built in the United 
States. Sixteen days afterwards another act was passed 
imposing discriminating tonnage taxes, 6 cents per ton on 
American vessels, 30 cents on American-built vessels 
owned by foreigners, and 50 cents per- ton on foreign- 
built-and-owned vessels. Another act was passed pro- 
hibiting any but American vessels from carrying the 
American flag. 

In 1790 a new law was passed providing for an ad- 
ditional duty of 10 per cent. on goods brought into the 
country in foreign ships. . 

This is substantially the provision of the amendment 
which T have proposed. Our fathers found that the 
act of 1789 was not bringing the most satisfactory re- 
turn, and consequently they changed it, and instead of 
allowing a discount of 10 per cent. on goods imported 
in American ships they added 10 per cent. on goods 
brought in in foreign ships. This provision proved 
wise, and was renewed from time to time with the 
approval and at the instance of the founders of the 
Democratic party. In 1804 an act of this kind was signed 
by Thomas Jefferson, the political idol of the Senator 
from Mississippi. Another was approved by James 
Madison. 

This is the policy which I should like to see adopted 
by the Senate. I think it is a policy that can well be 
adopted by our Democratic friends. They can well afford 
to return to the policy of the founders of their party 
from which the results were so immediate and so gratify. 
ing and which abundantly proved the wisdom of the 
measures taken. In 1795 our ships carried 92 per cent. 
of our imports and 88 per cent. of our exports. The law 
of 1790, increasing the duties on all goods, wares, and 
merchandise imported in foreign ships by 10 per cent. 
was re-enacted from time to time, a law of this kind 
being passed in 1804 and signed by Thomas Jefferson. 
Notwithstanding the embargo acts, orders in council, and 
the harassing of our shipping by England and France. 
our flag carried 93 per cent. of our imports in 1810 and 
90 per cent of our exports. In 1815, after the War of 
1812, our ships carried 77 per cent. of the imports and 
71 per cent. of our exports, and in 1826 95 per cent 
of our imports and 89.6 per cent. of our exports were 
carried in our ships, and our flag waved over every sea 
and greeted the morning sun in every commercial har- 
bor of the world. In 1830 we dropped to 93.6 per cent 
of the imports and 86.3 per cent. of the exports: in 
1835, to 90.2 per cent. of the imports and 77.3 per cent 
of the exports; in 1845, to 87.3 per cent. of the imports 
and 75.3 per cent. of the exports; in 1850, to 77.3 per 
cent. of the imports and 65.5 per cent. of the exports: 
in 1860, to 63 per cent. of the imports and 69.7 per cent. 
of the exports, or a total decrease from 1825 to 1860 of 
32.2 per cent. in the import trade and 19.5 per cent. in 
the export trade. 

I submit a table giving the percentages for the first 


r of each five-year period; and while some 
a ne per centum was a little higher than others, 
there was a general decline, as_ shown above, and it 
clearly appears that the decline in our shipping began 
long before the Civil War. In 1865 our ships carried 
27.7 per cent. of our total foreign trade and in 1870 
35.6 per cent. from which time there was a gradual 
decline, until now we do but a very little over 8 per 


cent. a 
Year | Imports. | Exports. 
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Why is it that our merchant marine is no more? Why 
was it that from 1826 down to the beginning of the 
a War our share of our carrying trade grew steadily 
ess: 

The answer is plain to me. The legislation of the 
fathers had been so successful in promoting our shipping 
trade and industry that our people came to the con- 
clusion that we could command the seas against any 
competitor, and so in 1815 a treaty was entered into 
with England reciprocally removing the discriminating 
duties on goods brought into each country in the ships 
of the other and similar treaties were made with other 
countries. These treaties were usually made for a 
definite time and afterwards renewed to continue in force 
until abrogated by either party after a year’s notice, the 
right of abrogation being expressly reserved to each 
party. Our shipping had received such an impetus from 
the encouragement given by the legislation of the fathers 
that it more than held its own, and in 1828 Congress 
passed an act which reads as follows: 


The Act That Has Destroyed Our Shipping Power. 


“That upon satisfactory evidence being given to the 
President of the United States, by the Government of any 
foreign nation, that no discriminating duties of tonnage 
or impost are imposed or levied in the ports of said 
nation upon vessels wholly belonging to citizens of the 
United States, or upon the produce, manufactures, or 
merchandise imported in the same from the United 
States, or from any foreign country, the President is 
hereby authorized to issue his proclamation declaring 
that these foreign discriminating duties of tonnage and 
impost within the United States are, and shall be sus- 
pended and discontinued so far as respects the vessels 
of the said foreign nation, and the produce, manufactures 
and merchandise imported into the United States in the 
same from the said foreign nation, or from any. other 
country; the said suspension to take effect from the time 
ot such notification being given to the President of the 
United States, and to continue so long as the reciprocal 
exemption of vessels belonging to citizens of the United 
States and their cargoes, as aforesaid, shall be continued 
and no longer.” , 


It will be noted that this simply provides for a 
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suspension of this policy and our right to recur to it is 
fully recognized. 

This act not only permitted the ships of a nation to 
bring in the products of that nation, but also the products 
of all other nations free from discriminating duties. 
This act was intended to establish reciprocal equality 
between this nation and all other nations. We com- 
plied with its letter and spirit, but other nations did not, 
and, as Representative Underwood, the present leader 
of the Democratic majority in the House of Representa- 
tives—I hope my Democratic friends will note this— 
said in 1910: 

“The passage of the Dill proved the undoing of the 
merchant marine and the policy it inaugurated has never 
been changed.” 

If other nations who accepted the terms of this 
legislation had observed the spirit of it we would no 
doubt have been able to maintain our position of supe- 
riority, but they did not. 

“Shipping nations,” said Mr. Uunderwood, “were not 
honest enough between themselves for the application of 
free-trade principles in navigation and most of our rivals, 
while professing to practice a policy of nondiscrimination 
against American ships, acted unfairly and resorted to 
some form of ship protection, either by granting sub- 
sidies or bounties or by adopting other methods of dis- 
crimination against American ships.” 

This is not a statement from me; it is not a state- 
ment from any Republican. It is a statement from the 
Democratic leader of the House of Representatives and 
the real author of the pending bill. 


Some may contend that it was the use of iron and the 
Civil War that caused the loss of our merchant marine. 
They overlook the decline of 32 per cent. in the import 
trade and 19 per cent. in the export trade during the 
period from 1828 to 1860, or prior to the war. The 
seeds of destruction were sown before the war and be- 
fore iron ships, and the results began to appear year’ 
before. You may say what you will, but the facts are 
that under the policy of the fathers our shipping trade 
increased until the act of 1828 was passed, and from that 
time on that trade gradually and continuously decreased. 
It mav be foolish in me to trace these results to the act 
of 1828 and the subsidies and discriminations practiced 
by Great Britain, but no candid mind can escape from 
such a conclusion. : 

Great Britain was our. greatest rival in the ship- 
carrying trade. She looked with a iealous eye upon 
our great fleets of fast merchantmen. It was humiliating 
to the “Proud Mistress of the Seas” to have her st 
premacy threatened by her former colonies. The people, 
statesmen, and rulers of Great Britain had early seen 
the importance of a merchant fleet and for centuries they 
had fostered and protected this industry. and it may not 
be amiss to notice briefly the means she had taken to 
become the “Mistress of the Seas.” It ought to bem 
structive to us in the present condition of our shipping: 
In 1381 an act was passed providing: 

“That for increasing the shinning of England. of late 
much diminished, none of the King’s sub‘ects shall here- 
after ship any kind of merchandise, either outward cf 
homeward, but only in ships of the Kings subjects, a 
forfeiture of ships and merchandise, in which ships ae 
the greater part of the crew shall be of the King’s Ss" 
jects.” . 

This act was not of the permanent benefit a " 
was hoped it would be and British shipping lange cit 
until 1651, The Dutch were masters of the sé fe 
ships carried the world’s products from port {© ane 
and they arrogantly carried at their mastheads Lge 
significant of their supremacy. Cromwell became 0 
tector of England and the action he took and me a 
sults are graphically told in the following language 9 
great student of navigation problems: dl 

“When Oliver Cromwell, a trifle more than Be ‘hat 
a half centuries ago, had composed the differences 
had previously existed in England and had brought ee 
an orderly condition in that turbulent country. he Paget 
for a moment to gaze seaward, and instantly he ieatiny 
that he had but half completed the work high thet 
had imposed upon him. hat ae the 
called ‘The Narrow Seas,’ now : a 
English Channel, were numerous Dutch ships that. 
arrogantly for Cromwell's gorge, flaunted at thet 
heads a broom heralding to the world the fact t 
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‘swept the seas,’ because at that time the maritime 
dominance of the Dutch was unquestioned. 

“Cromwell, happily for England, was a man of action. 
He was also a man of indomitable determination. He 
set about the task of removing the brooms from the 
mastheads of Dutch ships. It was some task, but 
Cromwell accomplished it, and he did it 30 thoroughly 
that pines that time Dutch participation in maritime 
affairs has been of a minor character. The laws of Eng- 
land, under the guidance of the doughty Protector, were 
made to decree that any ship entering English ports 
from any part of the world other than the continent 
of Europe, if not English, commanded by an English- 
man, and with three-fourths of the crew subjects of Eng- 
land, should be subject to forfeiture; and ships other 
than English, as described, entering England from ports 
of the continent of Europe should pay double aliens’ 
duties upon whatever. merchandise they brought; that no 
foreign fishing vessels would thereafter be permitted to 
enter English ports for trade under penalty of forfeiture. 
The blow was aimed straight at the Dutch and they re- 
sented it and went to war, and England whaled the ever- 
lasting tar out of them. Then the brooms disappeared 
from the mastheads of Dutch ships. Dutch maritime 
supremacy was thereafter referred to in the past tense, 
and ever since then England has been ‘the mistress of the 
seas.” It took just fifty years for Raleigh’s axiom that 
whosoever commands the sea commands the trade of the 


world, and therefore the world itself. to find concrete 
expression in) England's laws, but when it did find 
such expression England took upon herself all of the 


dignities and emoluments of world dominance. 

“Doubtless in those old davs there were timid souls 
who attempted to discourage Cromwell from undertaking 
such a transformation. Doubtless there were those who 
told him how well Dutch ships served English needs, and 
especially how cheaply Dutch ships did) English carrv- 
ing, and that England could not get along without the 
fish that Dutch fishermen daily brought to their ports. 
Perhaps there were those who advised Cromwell not to 
do anything drastic and who pointed out to him that 
the free-trade methods by which the Dutch had succeeded 
were the methods England should adopt if it ever ex- 
pected to succeed upon the sea, that the boundless sea 
Was the common arena of all peoples and all nations 
upon which coercive and protective methods would he 
unavailing. And it is not to be doubted that Cromwell 
was warned of the dire consequences of affronting the 
Dutch, whose friendship in emergencies might be so 
timely and so useful to England, and Cromwell's policies 
were such that he was more liable to make alien enemies 
than friends. All other deterring suggestions failing, 
Cromwell must have been told that the time he had 
selected for his drastic policy was not a good time; that 
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a future time would be a better time to put into effect 
the English maritime renaissance he proposed, when 
conditions were more favorable for success. 

(To be Continued.) 


NEW EDITION OF BLUE BOOK OF AMERICAN 
SHIPPING READY FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


The Seventeenth Annual Edition of the Blue Book of 
American Shipping, published by the Penton Publishing 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has very recently been issued. 

The Blue Book of American Shipping, which long ago 
proved its usefulness to shipowners and others concerned, 
is again replete with valuable information,—giving, as it 
does, lists of shipowners, ship, engine and boiler build- 
ers, power and pleasure boat builders, manufacturers of 
gas and gasoline engines, naval architects, marine. en- 
gineers, vessel masters, and members of various organiza- 
tions made up from the navy and merchant marine. 
Particulars of American and Canadian steam and sail 
vessels of the coasts, Western rivers and Great Lakes, 
with names and addresses of owners, particulars of 
boilers and engines of American coast and lake vessels 


are published. 

Particulars are also given of vessels of the United 
States Navy; dry docks of the United States; maritime 
exchanzes; ship chandlers of the United States; heads of 
Government bureaus in the United States and Canada 
connected with shipping; admiralty lawyers; public works 
contractors; wrecking companies, etc.; steamship lines, 
including those operating to foreign ports, with details 
of service, principal offices and names and addresses of 
managers, purchasing agents, etc. 


It is reported in the daily press that three new liners 
of the size and speed of the “Empress of Asia” are to be 
constructed in Japanese shipyards for the Osaka Shosen 
Kaisha. However, Mr. Edwin Orrett, local manager for 
the O. S. K. at Tacoma, informs us that such is not the 


case. 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 
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S. S. “San Pedro” Equipped With Four B. & W. Water-Tube Boilers. 


WE HAVE INSTALLED 


2,500,000 I. H. P. IN NAVAL VESSELS OF THE WORLD. 
500,000 I. H. P. IN MERCHANT VESSELS OF THE WORLD. 
204,580 I. H. P. IN PACIFIC COAST VESSELS. 


TEST RECORD OF EVAPORATION 


FROM AND AT 212 DEGS. WITH 9” DRAUGHT, 18.7-LBS. PER SQ. FT. OF H. S. AND 
15.3 LBS. PER 1-LB. OF OIL. 


OUR FIRST BOILER INSTALLED IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC 
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THE LATEST INSTALLATIONS INCLUDE THE “MATSONIA,” 9,000 re H. P., AND D. 
C. JACKLING’S NEW STEAM YACHT “CYPRUS,” WITH 4,500 I. H. P. 


THE BABCOCK AND WILCOX CO. 
New York San Francisco 
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Pacific Coast Manager 
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“BITUMASTIC” ENAMEL 


THE LARGEST CONTRACT EVER PLACED FOR ENAMEL WORK 


Forty-six pairs of lock gates 
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‘PANAMA CANAL 


(area over 3,000,000 sq. ft.) 
being coated with Patent Bitu- 
mastic Enamel by the Ameri- 
can Bitumastic Enamel Co. of 
Philadelphia and New York. 
This enormous contract was 
awarded on the superior merits 
of Bitumastic in competition 
with over 300 competitors. 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUES ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


UNION IRON WORKS Co. 


ENGINEERS and SHIPBUILDERS 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE PLANT ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


— LARGEST — 


DRY DOCKS 


ON PACIFIC COAST 


Graving Docks 


No. 1. Length, 750’. Width, 103’. 
No, 2. Length, 485’. Width, 77’. 


Floating Docks 


No. 1. Length, 301’. Width, 68’. 
No. 2. Length, 210’. Width, 66’. 
No. 3. Length, 271’. Width, 62’. 


Ss. 


Ss. 


“MANCHURIA” AND S. S. “CONDOR” IN OUR DRY DOCKS 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR SHIP REPAIR WORK 


MANUFACTURE M4 
Be ee Union Iron Works Co. 


Marine and Stationary Engines ASRS NERS 
Boilers and Auxiliary Machinery OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


Mini ‘ d Mill M ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 
ng and Milling i 
£ achinery Steamers aggregating over 350,000 H. P. have 


Water Tube and Scotch Boilers been equipped with the system during the 
past 2% years. 


Gold Dredging i 
ging Machinery ECONOMICAL — SIMPLE — NOISELESS 


Office and Works: S A ; 
20TH AND MICHIGAN STREETS N FRANCISCO 311 CALE ORNIA STREET 
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Ninety Tons of Biturine Used; also $205,000 Saved 


Is the Mare Island record of U. S. 
Collier “Jupiter.” 


to Apply Biturine Enamel. 


Haperts to Instruct When You Buy. 


Mr. Owner :—You need us right now. 

Why? To save money. 

We can show immediate saving and 
are prepared to do so. 

Allow us, without obligation, to sur- 
vey your vessel and report back. Then 
judge. 


Biturine Co. of America, Inc. 


Agents United States, Canada and Mexico 
24 CALIFORNIA STREET 


= San Francisco 
MILE ROCKLIGHT _ 
GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO Phone Kearny 4478 
AGAR ALED FOR U.S.GOVERN 
ENT 1906 With BITURINE AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulators 


Are Guaranteed to Maintain a Temperature at the Lowest Point of the Boiler which is Within 15 
And we furnish a standard tested thermometer with which 


Degrees of that at the Top of the Boiler. 
to frou it. 

Eliminate pitting, grooving, break- 
ing. stay bolts, furnace asda and all boiler troubles. Install Eckliff Circulators. Increase the 


ds ” speed of your boat 9% with 10% less fuel. You 
phase BAAS bela LRA Aa do it with Eckliffs. Scotch Marine Boilers 


equipped with Eckliff Circulators are the most 
economical steam producers—and Eckliff’s prove it. 


CREATE AND MAINTAIN 
PERFECT CIRCULATION 


Action begins as soon as heat is applied—stops 
only when heat stops. Your boilers represent a 
big outlay; Eckliff’s will greatly extend their life 
and increase their value to you as economical steam 
producers. 

Attractive and interesting booklet about Marine 
Boiler Circulation and Eckliff Automatic Boiler 
Circulators will be gladly sent upon request. 


Write for it. 


Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Co. 


Eckliff Automatic Circulator Installed in Four 58 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Furnace Scotch Boiler. 
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SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 
WELCH @ COMPANY 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


244 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 198 
New York Office: 138 Front Street 


GEO. E. BILLINGS 
SHIPPING—COMMISSION—LUMBER 


SAILING VESSELS FOR CHARTER 


312 California Street San Francisco, Cal. 


THOS. WALLACE 


Marine Surveyor, Ship Insurance and 
Commission Broker 


Vessels of All Sorts Bought and Sold 
ROOM 709, 110 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


WM. H. THORNLEY 
© 


Custom House Broker 
and Forwarding Agent 
® SS 


520 BATTERY STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDROS @ HENGSTLER 
——— © 


Attorneys-at-Law and 
Proctors in Admiralty 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MILTON A. NATHAN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR 
AT LAW 
CHRONICLE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cable Address “MILNAT"” 
Western Union Tel. Code 


F. R. WALL 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND 
PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY 
(Twelve Years Officer In U. S. Navy) 


324 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


KOHL BUILDING, 


RENWICK Z. DICKIE ‘ DAVID W. DICKIE 
Telephone Kearny 2907 


D. W. @ R. Z. DICKIE 
ENGINEERS AND NAVAL 
ARCHITECTS 


SANTA MARINA BUILDING 


112 MARKET STREET SK LIRGe 


CALIFORNIA 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handlin 
: g of Lumber, Steel 
Material and Other Like Cargo a 
For Particulars Write to 


EDWARD S. HOUGH i ‘ 
16 California Street . soneninee snginees 


San Francisco, Callf. 


oO 
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MARINE ACCESSORIES. 


ADJUST COMPASSES 
/ CHRONOMETERS 
THE A. LIETZ CO. 


NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS 


632-634 COMMERCIAL ST 


BAN FRANCISCO, CAL 


J. 2 R. WILSON, Inc. 


—— ® ——— 
Ship Chandlery and Ship Provisions 


Briggs’ Bituminous Paint. 
127-135 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
a 


MARINE ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


Armature Windings, Supplies and Repairs, Marine 
Generators, Search Lights, Etc. 


Phone Kearny 1285 


350-356 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
At Fremont Street 


STAPLES @ PFEIFFER | 
S. & P. OIL BURNERS FerAl 77 


of Boilers 


No Smoke, No Smell, No Carbon, No Roar, No Back- 
fire. Fire as soft as coal. Make Steam. Make Speed. 


AS SIMPLE TO HANDLE AS A GAS JET 
Write for Catalogue or Phone Kearny 629 
102 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


ee 2 


E. W. TUCKER @ CO. 


Engineers, Machinists and General Contractors 


Tucker's self-adjusting metallic packing for Marine ald Hine 
Pumps, etc. Fuel Ol! Burning Systems, atomizing Aha l 
Ically or with alr or steam. Duplex strainers, heaters, 
pumping sets and complete plants for all purposes: 
256-58 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Phone Kearny 37 


C. A. McCARTHY @ CO. 


SHIPSMITHS 


Ship, Machine and General Blacksmithing 
Manufacturers of Steel Wire Blocks 


HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGING sco 
138 STEUART STREET, near Mission SAN FRANCI 
Telephone Douglas 3311 


C. H. EVANS @ CO. 


Established 1875 
MACHINE WORKS 
Repairing — Pive Cutting — Pumps 
EVANS’ STEAM STEERING GEAR 


San Francisco 


187 Fremont Street 


LORD’S BOILER COMPOUND 


GASKILL @ MANNION 


POWER PLANT AND 


SHOP SPECIALTIES P 
17-19 MAIN STREET : = . SAN FRANCISC 
Phone Sutter 986 
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eS 
l BUYERS’ GUIDE 
ACETYLENE GAS BURNERS— Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 


International Marine Signal Co. Ltd, Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 2 Rector Place, 
New York. 
ANCHORS— 
Columbia Steel Co., San Francisco. 
ARCHITECTS, NAVAL— 
Dickie, D. W. & R. Z., 112 Market St., San Francisco. 


ATTORNEYS AT LAW AND PROCTORS IN 
ADMIRALTY— 


Andros & Hengstler,. Kohl Bldg., San Francisco. 

Nathan, Milton, Chronicle Bldg., San Francisco. 

Wall, F. R., Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco. 
AUTOMATIC BOILER CIRCULATORS— 

Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Co., 58 Shelby St., 
Detroit, Mich. 

BEACONS— 

International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 

BELLS— 

Chelsea Clock Company, Boston, Mass. Morgan and 
Allen, Pacific Coast Agents, 150 Post St., San Fran- 
cisco. 

BITUMINOUS COMPOUNDS— 

Biturine Company of America, Inc., San Francisco. 

Hill-Hubbell & Co. (Bitumastic Enamels), Fife Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Wilson, J. & R., Inc., San Francisco. 

BOILER CIRCULATORS— 

Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Co., 58 Shelby St., 

Detroit, Mich. 
BOILER COMPOUNDS— 

Gaskill & Mannion, 17 Main St., San Francisco. 

Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co., 192 Chicago Ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

BOILER MANUFACTURERS— 
Almy Watertube Boiler Company, Providence, R, I. 
Pacific Coast Agent, W. W. McKenzie, 66 West 
Marion St., Seattle, Wash. 
Ballin Watertube Boiler Co., Portland, Ore. 
Commercial Boiler Works Company, Seattle. 
Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 
Duthie, J. F. and Company, Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Manitowoc Boiler Works Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Moore, Chas. €. & Company, Agents Babcock and 
Wilcox Marine Boilers, San Francisco. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Standard Boiler Works, Inc., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco, Cal. 
BOILER ROOM FITTINGS— 

Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 

Lake Erie Boiler Compound Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
BUOYS— 

International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 
Canada. 

Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co., New York. 

CAPSTANS— 

Craig Shipbuilding Company, Long Beach, Cal. 

Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 

Duthie, J. F. and Co., Seattle. 

Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass 
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Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 
CLOCKS— 
Chelsea Clock Co., Boston, Mass. Morgan and Allen, 
Pacific Coast Agents, San Francisco. 


CORDAGE— 

Durable Wire Rope Co., Boston, Mass. 

Roebling’s, John A. Sons Co., Seattle, San Francisco 
and Portland. 

Wilson, J. & R., Inc., San Francisco. 

CORK TILING— 

Kennedy, David E., Inc, 148 West 38th St, New 
York; Sharon Bldg., San Francisco, Geo. H. Freear, 
District Manager. 

CORRUGATED FURNACES— 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CUSTOM HOUSE BROKER— 
Thornley, Wm. H., 520 Battery St., San Francisco. 
DIESEL ENGINES— 
Bolinders, J. & C. G. Co. Ltd, Stockholm, Henry 
Lund & Co., Agents, San Francisco. 
DIVING APPARATUS— 
Morse, A. J. & Son, Boston, Mass. 
Schrader’s, A. & Son, Inc., New York. 
DREDGE BUILDERS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Duthie, J. F. & Co., Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Polson Iron Works, Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Co., San Francisco. 
DRY DOCKS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco. 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Company, Seattle. 
. Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 
ELECTRIC FITTINGS & SUPPLIES— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 
Marine Electric Co., 350 Howard St., San Francisco. 


ENGINE BUILDERS— 
Bolinders, J. & C. G. Co, Ltd, Stockholm, Henry 
Lund & Co., Agents. 
Carels Freres, Ghent, Belgium. 
’ Craig Shipbuilding Co.,.Long Beach, Cal. 
Dake Engine Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 
Duthie, J. F. & Co., Seattle. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Ifon Works Company, San Francisco. 
ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES— 
Moore & Co., Chas. C., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle, Wash. 
United Engineering Works, San Francisco, 
FOUNDERS AND: MACHINISTS— 
Columbia Steel Co., Pittsburg, Cal. 
Commercial Boiler Works, Seattle. 
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Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Johnston Bros., Ferrysburg, Mich. 
Marine Pipe & Machine Works, Seattle. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 
Moore and Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 
Oakland. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Company, Seattle. 
Tucker & Co., E. W., 256 Spear St., San Francisco. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
United Engineering Works, San Francisco. 
FURNACES— 
Continental Iron Works, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
GENERATOR SETS— 
Buxbaum & Cooley, Seattle. 
HEAVY OIL ENGINES— 
Bolinders, J. & C. G. Co. Ltd., Stockholm, Henry 
Lund & Co., Agents, San Francisco. 
HOSE (Rubber)— 
Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, Ohio. Branch 
Houses in all Pacific Coast cities. 
ICE MACHINES— 
Roelker, H. B., New York, N. Y. 


INSURANCE (Marine)— 

Aetna Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Pacific Coast 
Branch, 325 California Street, San Francisco. 

Alexander, E., Adjuster, M. Thompson & Co., San 
Francisco. 

Boggs, Fred H., Fire Insurance, 68 Post St. San 
Francisco. 

Breeding, W. H., General Agent Aetna Insurance Co., 
325 California St., San Francisco. 

Davis, J. B. F. & Son, Managers Standard Marine Ins. 
Co., Ltd., San Francisco. 

Deering, T. S., Underwriter, H. M. Newhall & Co., 
General Insurance Agents, San Francisco. 

Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., 401 California St. San 
Francisco. 

Hadley, Joseph, European Agent Fireman’s Fund Ins. 
Co., 3 Lothburg, E. C., London. 

Henderson, C. Wm., Underwriter, Pacific Coast Branch 
Union Marine Ins. Co. and Phoenix Assurance Co., 
Ltd., of London. 

Herrman & Co., Managers Atlantic Marine Dept. Fire- 
man’s Fund Ins. Co., 37 Wall St., New York. 

Livingston, E. S., Ass’t. Gen’l. Agent Aetna Insurance 
Co., 325 California St., San Francisco. 

London Assurance Corporation, H. M. Newhall & Co. 
General Agents, San Francisco. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, 343 Sansome 
St., San Francisco. 

Mather and Company, Average Adjusters and Insur- 
ance Brokers, 260 California St., San Francisco, and 
New York, Seattle, Philadelphia and Boston. 

Newhall & Co., General Insurance Agents, Newhall 
Bldg., San Francisco. 

Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. H. M. Newhall & 
Co., General Agents, San Francisco. 

Phoenix Assurance Co., Ltd., of London, Marine Dept. 
(Pacific Coast Branch), 343 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco, 

Rosenthal, Louis, General Agent Thames & Mersey 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., and Switzerland Marine Ins. 
Co., I.td., 302 California St., San Francisco. 

Spreckels, J. D. & Bros., General Agents Standard 
Marine Ins. Co., Ltd, San Francisco, 
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Smith, G. Kirkham, Special Agent Fireman’s Fund 
Ins. Co. Lewis Bldg., Portland, Ore. 

Standard Marine Ins. Co., Ltd., of Liverpool, England. 
J. B. F. Davis & Son, Managers, San Francisco. 
Switzerland Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., 302 Cali- 
fornia St. San Francisco. Louis Rosenthal, General 

Agent. 

Taylor, Frank G., General Agent Fireman’s Fund In- 
surance Co., for Wash., Ore., Alaska and B. C. 
264 Colman Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Thames and Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd, 


Louis Rosenthal, General Agent, 302 California St, © 


San Francisco. 
Thompson, M. & Co., 112 Market St. San Francisco. 
Union Marine Insurance Co., Ltd., Marine Dept. 
(Pacific Coast Branch), 343 Sansome St., San Fran- 
cisco. 
Wallace, Thos., 110 Market St., San Francisco. 
LAMPS, SIGNALS AND FIXTURES— 
Buxbaum and Cooley, Seattle. 
International Marine Signal Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Canada. 
Marine Elect. Co., San Francisco. 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Company, N. Y. 
LIFE SAVING DEVICES— 
Raymond, James R., (Raymond Releasing Hook), 8 
Bridge St., New York. Agents, C. J. Hendry Co. 
64 Clay St., San Francisco, Pacific Net and Twine 
Co., Seattle. 
LIGHTING SYSTEMS (Acetylene and Electric)— 
International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., Ottawa, Ont., 


Canada. 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting Co. New York. 
LOG REGISTERS— . 


Walker, Thos. & Son, Ltd., 58 Oxford St., Birming- 
ham, England. “Cherub 11” Ship Log. 
LUMBER CARRIERS— 
Dollar, Robert Company, San Francisco. 
LUMBER MANUFACTURERS— 
Ehrlich-Harrison Company, Seattle. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Company, Seattle. 
MACHINE SHOPS— oe 

Evans, C. H. & Co., 183 Fremont St., San Francisco. 

Gaskill & Mannion, San Francisco. 

Marine Pipe & Machine Works, San Francisco. © 

McCarthy, C. A. & Co., 138 Steuart St. San Francisco. 

Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco. 

United Engineering Works, San Francisco. 

MOORING HOISTS— 
Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS— 

Lietz, The A. Company, 632 Commercial St. San 
Francisco. 

OIL BURNING SYSTEMS— 

Dahl Oil Burning System, Union Iron Works Com- 
pany, San Francisco. 

Moore & Scott’s High Pressure Oil Fuel System, 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco a 
Oakland. 

Staples & Pfeiffer (S. & P. Oil Burners), 102 Stewart 
St., San Francisco. 

OIL FUEL INSTALLATIONS— 

Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 

Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco. 

Seattle Construction & Drydock Co., Seattle. 

Union Iron Works, San Francisco. 

PACKINGS— all 

Goodrich, B. F. Co. Akron, Ohio. Branches 1" * 
Pacific Coast ports. 

Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 

Tucker, E. W. & Co., San Francisco. 
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PAINTS AND VARNISHES— 
American Marine Paint Co., San Francisco. 
Biturine Company of America, Inc., 24 California St., 
San Francisco. 
Hill-Hubbell & Co., San Francisco. 
Woolsey Paint & Color Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


PIPE WORK— 
Evans, C. H. & Co., 183 Fremont St., San Francisco. 
Marine Pipe & Machine Wks., Inc., Seattle. 
Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 


PROPELLERS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and 

Oakland. 

Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Sheriffs Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Union Iron Works Co., of San Francisco. 


United Engineering Works, San Francisco. 


PUMPS— 
Dake Engine Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
Moore, Chas. C. & Co., Engineers, San Francisco. 


REPAIRS (HULL AND MACHINERY)— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, San Francisco and Oak- 


land. 
Polson Iron Works, Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Company, Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
ROPES— 
Durable Wire Rope Company, Boston, Mass. 
Roebling’s Sons, John A. Co., Seattle, San Francisco 
and Portland. 


RUBBER GOODS— 
Goodrich, B. F. Company, Akron, Ohio. Branches 
in all Pacific Coast cities. 
SHIPBUILDERS— 
Craig Shipbuilding Company. 
Fllicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass 
Polson Iron Works Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco. 
Seattle Construction and Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 


United Engineering Works, San Francisco. 
SHIPPING AND COMMISSION— ’ 

Billings, Geo. E., 312 California St., San Francisco. 

Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala. : 

Wallace, Thos., 110 Market St., San Francisco. 

Welch & Co., 244 California St., San Francisco. 

STEAMSHIP AGENTS— : 

Alexander & Baldwin, Seattle and San Francisco. 
Agents Matson Navigation Co. 

Barnett & Co. Antofagasta, Chile, S. A. Agents 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Compania Sud Amer- 
icana de Vapores, and Lloyds, London, England. 

Brown & Macaulay, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. Agents 
Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Brodie, H. W., Vancouver, B. C. General Passenger 
Agent Canadian Pacific Ry. Co. 

Burchard, D. W., Seattle. Supervising Agent Ham- 
burg-American Line Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 

Burgis. J. H., Seattle. G. A. P. D. Grand Trunk 
Pacific, Seattle. 

Carruthers. Wm., Tacoma, Wash. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. ; 

Comyn-Mackall Company, San Francisco, Agents 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co. bas 

Dawson, W. C., Seattle. Agent Osaka Shosen Kaisha. 

Dodwell & Co., Ltd, Tacoma. Agents Blue Funnel 
Line, Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd... China Mutual 
Steam Navigation Co. and Border Line Trans- 


portation Co. F 
Dorgloh, H. F.. San Francisco. Agent Hamburg- 


American Line. : 
Davies, Theo. H., Hilo. T. H. Agent American- 


Hawaiian Steamship Co. 
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Ebey, Harold H., San Francisco. Agent Hamburg- 
American Line. 

Hopper, F. W., San Francisco. Agent Grand Trunk 
Pacific Railway. 

Jackson, G. M., San Francisco. General Agent Grand 
Trunk Pacific Railway Co. 

Johnson, C. Gardner, Vancouver, B. C. Agent Ham- 
burg-American Line, Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 

Kennedy, C. D., Portland, Ore. Agent American- 
Hawatian Steamship Company. 

Kirchoff, Fritz, Portland, Ore. Agent Hamburg- 
American Line, Trans-Pacific Freight Service. 

Krueger, C. G, Los Angeles. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

Lapham, R. D., Los Angeles, Cal. Agent American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 

Larmour, R. E., Vancouver, B. C. Division Freight 
Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

Mosher, H. A., Portland, Ore. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. 

Ottinger, A., San Francisco. Agent San Francisco 
and Portland S. S. Co. 

O’Neill, J. H., Seattle. Agent Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 

Page Brothers, Ship, Freight and Coal Brokers, San 
Francisco. 

Page & Jones, Steamship Brokers and Agents, Mo- 
bile, Ala. 

Penn, E. E., Seattle. General Agent Passenger De- 
partment Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 

Solly, C. A., Victoria, B. C. Agent Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company. . 

Thomas, H. N., San Francisco. Acting General Pas- 
senger Agent Pacific Mail Steamship Co. 

Waterhouse, Frank & Co., Inc., Agents Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Co., The Bank Line, Ltd., and Man- 
aging Owners of the Tacoma-Vancouver S. S. Co., 
Seattle. 

Williams-Dimond & Company, San Francisco. Gen- 
eral Agents for Pacific Coast of the American- 
Hawaiian Steamship Company. 


STEAMSHIP OWNERS— 


Alaska Steamship Co., operating steamers between 
Seattle and Alaskan ports. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Co., operating freight 
vessels between New York, the Pacific Coast and 
the Hawaiian Islands. . 

Canadian-Australasian Royal Mail Line, Steamers 
leave Vancouver every 28 days for Honolulu, Suva, 
Auckland and Sydney. 

Canadian Pacific Railway & Steamship Lines, oper- 
ating steamers from Vancouver, B. C., to Alaskan 
ports, and the Empress steamships from Vancouver 
to ports in the Far East. 

Coast Steamship Co., Ltd., operating freight steamers 
to British Columbia, Puget Sound and Alaskan 
orts. 

Dodwell & Co. Ltd. Agts. for Blue Funnel Line, 
Ocean Steamship Co., Ltd., and the China Mutual 
Steam Nav. Co., Ltd. Also Agents for the Border 
Line Transportation Co. operating a freight service 
between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports. 

Dollar, Robert Company, operating vessels in the 
Trans-Pacific trade. Lumber steamers of all sizes 
for charter. 

Grand Trunk Pacific, with steamers from Seattle to 
Victoria, Vancouver and Prince Rupert, B. C. 

Hamburg-American Trans-Pacific Freight Service— 
monthly sailings between Puget Sound, British 
Columbia, Portland and the Orient. 

Hamburg-American Line. Round the World Cruises. 

Mitsui & Co., Coal, Shipping and General Commission 
Merchants, San Francisco. 

Matson Navigation Co., with passenger and freight 

steamers from San_ Francisco and Puget Sound 
ports to the Hawaiian Islands. 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, operating steamers in the 
trans-Pacific trade from Puget Sound ports. 

Oceanic Steamship Co., operating vessels in the 
Australian trade. 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha. Steamers in the trans-Pacific 
trade connecting with the C, M. & P. S. Ry. at 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Pacific Coast Steamship Company. Steamers in the 
Coasting trade from San Diego to Alaskan ports. 
Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Operating vessels 
in the Trans-Pacific trade from San Francisco and 
also to Mexico, Panama and other Southern ports. 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., Ltd., operating steam- 
ers in the Transpacific trade, also maintaining serv- 
ices from European and Atlantic Coast ports to 

South America and the West Indies. 
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“ISHERWOOD SYSTEM OF 
SHIP CONSTRUCTION” 


Suitable for ALL TYPES of Vessels 


SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS for OIL STEAMERS 


Reduced Cost of 
Maintenance 


Increased Strength 


Increased Capacity 


Reduced Vibration 
for Bale Goods 
260 Steamers Built 
Increased D. W. or Being Built 
Carrying Capacity 
Representing Approx- 
imately One Million and 


a Quarter gross reg. tons 


Improved Ventilation 


—_——. 


For Particulars Apply to 


ao pte J. W. ISHERWOOD, pics Hi cue taal 
4, LLOYD'S AVENUE, LONDON, E. C. 


or to S. C. CHAMBERS @ CO., 3 KING STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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San Francisco & Portland Steamship Co., operating 
the “Bear,” “Beaver” and “Rose City” from Port- 
land to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 

Tehuantepec National Railway Co., moving traffic be- 
tween Pacific and Atlantic ports via the Isthmus of 
Tehuantepec. 

Toyo Kisen Kaisha, Steamers from San Francisco 
to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East. 

Union Steamship Co. of British Columbia, Ltd., Bos- 
cowitz Steamship Co., Ltd., operating daily passen- 
ger and freight steamers from Vancouver, B. C., to 
northern B. C. ports. 

Waterhouse, Frank, & Co., Inc., Managing Owners 
Tacoma-Vancouver S. S. Co., operating steamers 
between Puget Sound and British Columbia ports. 

SHIP CHANDLERY— 

J. & R. Wilson, Inc., 127 Steuart St., San Francisco. 
SHIPSMITHS— 

C. A. McCarthy & Co., 138 Steuart St., San Francisco. 
STEAM STEERING GEARS— 

Dake Engine Works, Grand Haven, Mich. 
SYSTEMS OF SHIP CONSTRUCTION— 

Hough’s System of Ship Construction, 16 California 
St., San Francisco, 

Isherwood, J. W., 4 Lloyds Ave. London, E. C.,, 
England. 

TANKS (OIL AND WATER)— 
Craig Shipbuilding Co., Long Beach, Cal. 
Ellicott Machine Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 


Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation, Quincy, Mass. 
Polson Iron Works Co., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
Moore & Scott Iron Works, Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, 
Seattle Construction & Drydock Co., Seattle. 
Union Iron Works Company, San Francisco. 
TILINGS AND FLOORINGS— 
Kennedy, David E. Co., 48 West 38th St., New York, 
and Sharon Bldg., San Francisco. 
TUG BOAT OWNERS— 
Puget Sound Tug Boat Co., Seattle. 


VALVES— 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co., 182 Chicago St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Puget Sound Machinery Depot, Seattle. 
WELDING PROCESSES— 
Goldschmidt-Thermit Co., 90 West St., New York. 
San Francisco Office, 329 Folsom St. 
Nyquist, Carl J., 224 Webster St., Oakland, Cal. 
Olson & Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Inc., Seattle. 
Standard Boiler Works, Floating Welding Equipment, 
Seattle. 
WINCHES AND WINDLASSES— 
Dake Engine Works Co., Grand Haven, Mich. 
WIRELESS SYSTEMS— 
Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. of America. Pacific 
Seer Branches at Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
eattle. 


EVERY MARINE MAN 
NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It illustrates and describes in detail the many repairs 
that have been executed by the Thermit Process of 
Welding during the past ten years. 

It will show you how Thermit has saved thousands 
of dollars welding rudder frames, rudder posts and 
many other heavy sections. 


Write for this new book to-day. 
It is known as Pamphlet No. 3442. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mngr. 
90 West St., New York 
329-331-333 Folsom Street, San Francisco 


103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Allen Dense- Air 
Ice Machine 


contains no chemicals, 
only air at easy pres- 
sure (65 lbs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the 
engine room and at- 
tended by the regular 
engineers, while meat 
room and ice-making 
box and galley and 


pantry refrigerators 
are at their usual 
places. Proven by 
many years’ service 


in the Tropics, on U. 
S. men-of-war, steam 
yachts and passenger 
steamers. It is as 
noiseless as any steam 
engine. 


STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, Enter- 
prise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rheclair, 
Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, 
Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred men- 
of-war and passenger steamers, 
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DURABLE WIRE ROPE GO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DURABLE ROPE FOR COAL FALLS, 
SLINGS, CARGO HOISTS, 


HATCH LIFTS 


Pacific Coast Agents: 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Seattle San Francisco Portland 


OVER 65 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
CoPyYRIGHTS &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable, Communicn- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 
Patents taken through Munn & Co, recelve 

special notice, wilhout charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. T.arcest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers, 


|_| MUNN & C0,3618roadmay, ew York 


Branch Office, 625 F 8t., Washington, D. C. 


AJ. MORSE & SON, Inc. 
Diving Apparatus 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE 


221 High St. Boston, Mass 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


CABLE ADDRESS 
GERMICIDE 


ALMY 


WATER TUBE 


BOILER 


Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
Equipped With This Boiler. 


ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


W. W. McKENZIB, Pacific Coast Agent, 66 West Marion 
Street, Seattle, Wash. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 
Propeller Wheel 


Best Wheel propeller made 
Established 1854 
MILWAUKEE, WIS,, U. S. A. 


HONGKONG 
SHANGHAI 


AMERICAN MARINE PAINT COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAPE COD COPPER COMPOUND 
FOR WOODEN HULLS 


GERMICIDE COMPOSITION 
FOR IRON AND STEEL HULLS 


Telephone Kearny 470 


149 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


patent “CHERUB II,” SHIP LOG 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 
“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker’s Patent ‘Trident’’ or “Neptune’’ Ship-Log 


To Be Obtained Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


LARGE, COMFORTABLE 
ADMIRAL PASSENGER SHIPS 


ANCHORS Low Rates and Excellent Service 


To San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 


THE WORLD'S STANDARD aoe tickets sold to all points in United 


Alaska Routes 
; te Prince Rupert, Ketchikan, Wrangel, Juneau, 
Skagway and Sitka. 
COLUMBIA STEEL co. Sailings for Nome and St. Michaels 
connections for all Yukon River points. 
503 Market Street For Full Particulars Call on or Address 


San Francisco - - California PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP CO. 


113 JAMES STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


— MADE BY— 


Boiler : Furnaces 
For Land and Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 


Unexcelled for Strength 
Also 


Fox Corrugated Furnaces 


Manufactured by 


THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 23d St. Ferries. 


| Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


OSS ters 


“ 


BA Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder 


eee - 
<< 


eb 4 Shackle Fitted Soherie Satis ‘aces es Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 

out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 

Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


j Hooks can_ be 
bl k 
nigh aft | JAMES R. RAYMOND 
Shackles to “any S 8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 
etach | C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 
Hook Attached PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 
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DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
your pump efficiency, and at the 
same time decrease cost for up- 
Keep? 


IDEAL ARMORED 


PUMP VALVES 


Will give you service that cannot be obtained 
rom rubber or composition valves. 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


—e 


TRANSPACIFIC FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


Monthly Sailings Between Puget Sound, 
_ British Columbia, Portland and the Orient 


— AGENTS — 
FRITZ KIRCHOFF, Cc. GARDNER JOHNSON, 
Portland Vancouver 
HAROLD H. EBEY, San Francisco 
J. T. STEEB, BD. W. BURCHARD, 


Positively Tacoma Supervising Agent, Seattle 


cannot 
depress 
between 
bridges. 


Page Brothers 


SHIP, FREIGHT 


and 
COAL BROKERS 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Unaffected 
by liquids 
that 
quickly 
destroy 
other 
valves. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 


192-198 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. Established 1883 SAN FRANCISCO 


Automatic Acetylene Gas Buoys 


BEACONS AND OTHER AIDS TO NAVIGATION 


These buoys are in reality floating lighthouses. The candle- 
power of their lights range from 140 to 1,060, according to the size 
of the lantern used. 


They generate their own gas under low pressure, therefore no 
generating or compression plants on shore are necessary. With one 
full carbide they operate continuously for from six months to a year. 


LARGER TYPE BUOYS ARE THE EQUAL OF LIGHTSHIPS 


Manufactured by 


THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE SIGNAL COMPANY, LTD 


OTTAWA, CANADA 
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SHIPPING AND 
LUMBER OC: EANI C 


LUMBER STEAMERS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHARTER af 


American & 


Australian e- \ & aedicree 
Line Ee C\ Pe 


ore 
HONOLULU 6 coma ~ 


ie 
Lbr. Cap’ty sea, 
Robert Dollar (5,365 tons)..4,750,000 ft. 
Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons). .3,750,000 ft. 
M. S. Dollar (4,216 tons)..3,250,000 ft. 
Stanley Dollar (1,838 tons). .1,500,000 ft. 
Melville Dollar (1,244 tons).1,200,000 ft. 
Grace Dollar (809 tons) 1,100,000 ft. 19 DAYS 


to AUSTRALIA 


Via Honolulu and Samoa 


Splendid 10.000-ton Steamers (classed by Lloyds 100-A1) 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS SIERRA, SONOMA and VENTURA 


$110 HONOLULU Finsb°cUxss SYDNEY $300 
THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY Honolulu sailings every two weeks Sydney via 
Honolulu every twenty-eight days. Boak now. 


160 California St. San Francisco, Cal. Send for folder. 


pai ce = WASH., OFFICE, 845 HENRY eth OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Office, 18. Nanking Hosd. Hankow Gtandard Lumber Co: 673 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
Hongkong, 7 Hotel Mansions. 


To New York 
By Rail and Ocean 


A DELIGHTFUL WAY TO GO 


Rail to New Orleans— 


SUNSET EXPRESS—From San Francisco, Third Street Station, 
4 P. M. daily, via Coast Line, through southern California, Arizona, 
Texas and Louisiana to New Orleans. Electric lighted. Observa- 
tion—Library—Clubroom Car Pullman sleepers, Reclining Chair 
Cars, Dining Car. All classes of tickets. 


Steamer to New YorKk— 
Five delightful days, New Orleans to New York, on Gulf and Ocean, 
by Southern Pacific’s commodious 10,600-ton steamers. Excellent 
Service throughout. Promenade decks. Staterooms single or en 
suite, with parlor and bath. 
Rates same as All-Rail, but include Berth and Meals on Steamer. 


1st CLASS 2D CLASS AAA gett J 


ONE WAY ONE WAY 


$77.75 $65.75 $145.50 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Exposition Line—1915 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Building Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Phone Kearny 180 32 Powell Street Phone Sutter 980 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth St. Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First St. Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 


TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE 


Regular Fast Freight Service Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 
Hawallan Islands in connection with the Tehuantepec National Railway. 


OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


“AMERICAN"’—8,000 tons. 
“CALIFORNIAN”—6€,000 tons. 
“DAKOTAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“HAWAIIAN"—8,000 tons. 
“KANSAN’'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“KENTUCKIAN’’—10,000 tons. 


“MINNESOTAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“QOREGONIAN”’—8,000 tons. 
“TEXAN’'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“PENNSYLVANIAN’’—10,000 tons. 
Ss. “PANAMAN''—10,000_ tons. 
S. “WASHINGTONIAN’’—10,000 tons. 


“ALASKAN’’—12,000 tona, twin screw. 
“ARIZONAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“COLUMBIAN’'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

8. “MEXICAN'’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MISSOURIAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“VIRGINIAN'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“ISTHMIAN’’—6,000 tons. 
“NEBRASKAN''—6,000 tons, twin screw. 

Ss. “NEVADAN’’—-6,000 tons, twin screw. 

8. “GRORGIAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“HONOLULAN’’—8,000 tons. 

. “MONTANAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“lIOWAN"—10,000 tons. 

8. “OHIOAN’’—10,000 tons. 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted wi the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 


DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast 
No. 810 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma 
c. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland 


D. LAPHAM, Agent, 
Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
& CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 


T 
H. 
ALEXANDER & 


SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia 


“TEHUANTE PEC ROUTE” 


_ The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for trafic moving between all ports of 


the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. 


Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 


the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


(NEW YORK 


UNITED KINGDOM PORTS 


| EUROPEAN PORTS 

PUERTO MEXICO FOR ; NEW ORLEANS 

(Atlantic Terminus) TEXAS CITY 
HAVANA 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. 


PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED STATES 
SALINA CRUZ FOR | MEXICO 
CENTRAL AMERICA 
(Pacific Terminus) SOUTH AMERICA 
HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


For maps, folders, sail- 


ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 
American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S. S. Company, or to 


C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


P. O. Box 620. Phone, Seymour 2143 


Coast Steamship 
Company, Ltd. 


FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS 


Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” 
“Fingal” and “Clansman” 


OFFICE: | 
530 SEYMOUR STREET 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Ltd 
Boscowitz Steamship Company, Lt. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver 
to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 


CAMOSUN ey Md EB Boat vADSsO 
COWICHA Cc 
CHELOHSIN _CASSIAR VENTURE 
CAPILANO 
COQUITLAM 


OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— 
GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE. fn 

S. S. “Camosun” every Wednesday at 11 Pay, 
(from Victoria Tuesday midnight) for Alert Bay, 
Sointula, *Suquash, Port Hardy, Shushartle u 
cuisherman’a Cove, *Smith’s Inlet, Rivers Inlet, Namu, 

cean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsquit. 

Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell Lid 
Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, China Hat, labearets 
Bay, Warke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Claxinn 
Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, AY. 
RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANBY BAY. 

*By special arrangement only.  Car- 

STEAMERS leave Company's Wharf (foot ©! 
rall Street), Vancouver. 

Phone, Seymour 306 to 
For freight and general information apply 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 
Vancouver 


TT 
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SPEED Express Steamers 


\ SAFETY PORTLAND 


SERVICE SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
operates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 


folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the © ; 
territory. “The Big Three” 
BEAR—BEAVER—ROSE CITY 


OFFICES. 
SAN FRANCISCO—722 Market Street. Phone Sutter 2344. 
PORTLAND—3rd and Washington Streets. 


Alaska Steamship Co. || ||: ANGELES 2H” South Spring Street (Alexandria 
720 Second Avenue THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND S. $. C0, 


G. L. BLAIR, General Manager 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 722 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Through sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal, Vancouver to Toronto, Vancouver and 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, East and South. 


Europe. 

Seattle to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Vancouver to Japan in 10 days, to China in 15 days. By brand new “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” 
“ASIA” and “RUSSIA.” The finest ships on the Pacific. 

Alternating with the big new steamers are the “EMPRESSES” of Japan and India and the one-class 

cabin steamer “MONTEAGLE,” providing frequent sailings for Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai and 


Hong Kong. 


CANADIAN-AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL 
MAIL LINE 


Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 

: . we ‘ Steamships “NIAGARA,” “MAKURA” § and 
and intermediate Alaskan and British Columbia | “MARAMA” calling at Victoria, B. C., in both 


directions. 


SKAGWAY, ALASKA 


Princess steamers “MAY” and “SOPHIA” leave 


Vancouver every Saturday at 11 p. m. for Skagway 


points. 


BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 


H. W. 
For descriptive matter and isos : 
detailed information regarding R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 
services, call upon or write to E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
any Canadian Pacific Agent. J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


ee 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” 


MITSUI & COMPANY 


Telephone: Kearny 2414 


THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 


1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
34 Lime Street, E. C. 

445 Broome Street 

410 Lumber Exchange Building 


CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 


FOR COALS 


road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 


S. S. IMPERATOR 


Newest and Largest 
Steamship Afloat 


Now in Regular Transatlantic Service 


WINTER CRUISES DURING 1914 


NEW CRUISE 
ORIENT - INDIA 
By the S. S. “Cleve- 
land”, 17,000 tons. 
From New York Janu- 
ary 15th, 1914. 
Duration about three 
months. 


Cost $700 up, including 


CRUISES TO WEST 
INDIES, VENEZUE- 
LA & THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 

S. S. “Amerika”, 22,500 
tons and “Victoria 
Luise”, 16,500. 
During January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April. 
Duration 16 to 29 days. 


with Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


each 12,000 tons displacement, 


OSAKA SHOSEN 
KAISHA 


(The Osaka Mercantile S. S. Co., Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884, FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting 


Paul Railway at 


‘Tacoma and Seattle, operating six new steamers, 


15 knots speed. 


S. S. “Canada Maru”......... Oct. 10, 1913 
shore excursions and Cost $145-$175 up. “ ” 
necessary expenses. Two 15-day Cruises S. S. “Tacoma Maru”......... Oct. 14, 1913 
a from New Orleans S. S. “Panama Maru”......... Oct. 28, 1913 
. . during January and S. S. “Seattle Maru”.......... Nov. 11, 1913 
Nile Service. February. : ; i i 
By superb steamers of Shore Trips Optional. To regular ports of call in Orient, including 


the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile 
Company. 


Also regular Weekly 
Sailings. 


Around the World and through the Panama Canal 
from New York, January 27th, 1915, by S. S. “Cleve- 


land”, 135 days, $900 up 


Write for information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY 
Boston 
Louls 


Philadelphia 


NEW YORK CITY 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


Import and Export Merchants 


Manila. 


steamers from Japan. 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, 


W. C. DAWSON, 


General Forwarding 
Customs Brokers 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


DODWELL & COMPANY, a 


General Steamship Agents 


Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea and 
East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean ports 
and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


Wash. 


Agent 


Agents 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. COo., LTD. 
BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 
Freight Service Between PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SATTLE T VER 
see Gi Concord Bldg. Merchants xchsixe Bice Fatnela Block 


Google 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 
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“SS. Ss. 
PRINCE TRUNK PRINCE 


RUPERT” Pontes) GEORGE” 


Leave Seattle, Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for Vic- Sunday for Victoria, 
toria, Vancouver, Vancouver, Prince Ru- 
Prince Rupert, Granby pert, Stewart and Mas- 
Bay and Queen Char- sett, B. C. 

lotte Islands. ALTERNATE 


“PRINCE JOHN” and “PRINCE ALBERT” 


Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. m. 
and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. for 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 

Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wednesday 
and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazelton, B. C. 
(181 miles). Returning, leave New Hazelton Sun. 
day and Thursday at 9:45 a. m., arriving Prince 
Rupert at 5:00 p. m. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Double Track Route) 
Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 


ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars. 


MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE, SAN 
FRANCISCO TO HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


S.S. HONOLULAN. Oct. 28th; *S. S, ENTER- 
PRISE, Oct. 11th; S. S. LURLINE, Oct. 14th; 
S. S. WILHELMINA, Oct. 22d. 
Freight Service, Puget Sound to 
Hawaiian Islands 
*S. S. HYADES, Oct. 15th. 


* Freight, cold storage and mail; no 
passengers carried on S. S. ENTER- 
PRISE, S. S. HYADES. 


Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, Hilo; 
LURLINE and HONOLULAN, Honolulu, Ka- 
hului; ENTERPRISE, Hilo direct; HYADES, 
HILONIAN, Honolulu, Kahului, Port Allen, Kaa- 
napali and Hilo. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


J. H. GOODIER, C. P. & T. A. J. H. BURGIS, Gen. Agt. 
Phone Main 5709 Passenger Dept. 

City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, 

Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Fleet 
Eighty-nine Vessels 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


In Connection With Great Northern Railway and Northern Pacific Railway 


Tonnage 350,000 
Tons 


: ; : i, with direct con- 
Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., Japan ports and engine Dapahantlig 
nection for all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First-class pa g : 
with all modern conveniences, including wireless. 


iti ” s h 
S. S. “Tamba Maru”...to sail on October 7th S. S. “Sado Maru ae ite. sail ee te 
S. S. “Awa Maru”....to sail on October 21st S. S. “Yokohama Maru”...... 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


Kobe-North China Line..............0+50: Weekly 


European Liner osc? 0idacn tie adanien sto Fortnightly : Pies Vine <3.8 Teicha Mooth 

iz TIS? vases sian voriiear coche eat Four Weekly y okohama-North ina ie 
ae tae a cimtiny oe ohiaady Fortnightly Kobe-Otaru Line 2 : Ks i prepa Myatt 
Yokohama-Shanghai Line ............ Semi-Weekly Ee BIS eet NaS aves 
Kobe-Korea-North China Line........ Four Weekly Kobe-Calcutta re La aes eas a 
Kobe-Vladivostock Line ............ Three Weekly Kobe-Keelung Line ........- 


i thern 
For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representatives 0 Great Nor 
Railway and Northern Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, Colman Building, Seattle 


EW. 
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Aetna Insurance CO..........sssesecees 46 ianwars: American Line Pacific Coast Steamship Co...... 67 
Alaska Steamship company ati d's ote ssi t0'S 71 Hill-Hubbell & Co....... f Pacific Mail Steamship Co 
Almy Water Tube Boiler Co........... 66 Hough, Edward 8...........cceeee ee nee Page Brothers ....'........ 
American-Hawalian chert ae Co...... 70 Page & Jones....... 49 
American Marine Paint Co............. 66 I Polson Iron Works........... wl 
Andros & Hengstler............ceeeeeee 60 Puget Sound Machinery Depot.. err | 
B International Marine Signal Co., Ltd., me Puget Sound Tug Boat Company....... 6 
Isherwood, 5. WoL 64 R 
Oni ek one pe eaaiae : Italian Swiss Colony..... seeteeeneeteees 5 Raymond Releasing Hook........... 
Billings, Geo. E....... cece cece eee eeceas Roebling’s Sons Co., John A.. 
Biturine Co. of America, Inc.. A J Roelker, H. B. (Ice’ eager 
Boggs, Fred, Fire Insurance. A ' Rosenthal, Louis............ 
Buxbaum & Cooley........+--.... Johnston Bros. .........cceeseeeeeeeeees 7 Royal Mail Steam Packet ae : 
Serer ree ee ee nt Cover 
Cc K s 
Canadian-Australlan Royal Mail Line.7i Kennedy, David E., Inc.............+- 23 Z 
canadien Pacific Railway & Sten . oe, Sar Beetle. & Tiepting Com. 
MOBY 5 vist waverens 3 oacnla.tei ate! gia. biasate cpa“ Weed wa 
Canton Insurance Co........ ‘ L Boerne. Boca’ on ay Sao 
Chelsea Clock Company Lake Erte Bofler Compound Company. bs Seattle Brewing & Maiting Co........ 
Cosat Steamship Co., Ltd., Nancouvers, a teehee ids braratbencaiang Gialara’ecoctie peters og Seattle Construction & _ Drydock Com: 
ee ) re SES RE SSeS Oe Oe fala dah Ne ay aig ona Gila" Gia Gia aie wetees ¢ ‘over 
Columba’ Steel’ Go...) nouns pareeL M Sheriffs Manufacturing. Co--s....eces. a6 
Sonia ta en ae eer un Manitowoe Bolley Works. oe ae Senile ee ie 33 
ra u ny ompany........... oller orks Co.....0.26.%. Bo - Steeaeca Mactian Ineicanee Cx CLR. 
alas as Marcon! Wireless Telegraph Co. ot,” Standard Marine Ingurance Co. (J. B. 
D Ga aie Ge Ree Re eee oi Staples & Pfeiffer.........cceeeceeeeee es 60 
Dake Engine Works.. 5 Marine Pipe and Machine Works, inc.. 6 T 
Dickie, os W. & R. Z. -69 Matson Navigation Company........... a 
Dodwell & Co,, Ltd.. 72 Mather & Company.........cceeeee eens a Seber aha tie National Railway Com-_ 
Dollar, The Robert Co. 9 McCarthy & Co., C. A S60 | PONY ibser sees sawed eee ei ae calves eed i0 
Durable Wire Rope Co .66 . Mitsuf & Companvy.. T one son & Co., M 4 
Duthie, J. F. & Co..... 21. “Moore, Chas. C. & CG Thornley, Wm. 60 
Moore & Scott Iron Work Toyo {sen Kaisha. wes 8 
E Morse &, Son, ALD inset Tucker & Co., BE. W.....ceceeceeeeeee i 
unn mpany 
sckliff Automatic Boiler Circulator Co.59 U 
Ellicott Machine Corporation...... Veee B Bclentific AMerCAN) nee isa ue geet ss Union Iven Works Company.. 
Evans, C. H. & Co........ ee ee ee eee eee 60 N Union Marine Insurance Co., i me 
F REE Pn ree ere ree 60 Seat Steamship Company . ol 
’ ewha os OE CO eee ors Hace bes artes 47 United Engineering Works...........+5: 87 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company of = Nippon Yusen Kaisha.--.0-0 0000000000. 1 unite inca aca 
Fore River Shipbuilding Corporation... 7 Nyquist, Carl J.............. eee Renner ace 23 Sonn iiatiak ounce) eater tiaa 
alker, om . . 
G (@) (Cherub II Ship Log)...........0 87 
Wall, F. Rin. eee e cece ene 60 
Gaskill & Mannion..............eeseeeee Ocean Marine Insurance Co., Ltd...... 47 Wallace. Tinie Pere ren en 60 
Goldschmidt Thermit Company......... Oceanic Steamshin Co.............00005 69 Waterhouse, Frank & Co., Inc. 61 
Goodrich Company, The B. F......:.. 2 Osaka Shosen Kaisha................ 72) Welch & Com MEN cs elds ok evns 60 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway & Steam: Olson-Klopf Welding and Cutting Co., Wilson, J. INC. coco ness eee es «60 
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MOORE & SCOTT 
IRON WORKS 


Have Removed to Their New Shops 


678 SECOND ST,, Near Townsend St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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WOOLSEY’S COPPER apes TS 


And Marine Paint Specialties Are the World’s Standards 


Woolsey’s Best 
Spar Varnish 


Copper Best Paint 


Color, Brown 


Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 
Light Sea Green 


Yacht Copper 


Paints 
Special Red—Special Green (Trade Mark) Copper Bronze Bottom Paint 
For use on Wood bottomed IRON AND STEEL BOTTOM PAINT — 
boats in salt or fresh water is “eat—Anti Fouling Yacht White 


oss Finish 


Second coat ERB ALE tured in awe 


- either Red or Bright Gr« Flat Finish—Gl 


Anti-Fouling—Worm-Proof 


roughly 


Tho 


stenadei aly 


— —— ———— $$ satisfac tory. — = 
pacht. Stack Adamant Deck Paint Gloss Engine Paint Bottom Seam Compound, 
ixed Paint Barge and Lighter Paint (Heat Resisting) Worm-proof and 
Elastic Seam Compound Water-proof 


Canoe Enamel 


EXTERIOR MARINE WHITE ENAMEL 


SEND FOR OUR NEW MARINE BOOKLET—contains desirable information and color shades 
= (Established 1853) = 


C. A WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Rubber Seam Paint 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 


Buoys 


Burn 


ANITOWOC MARINE BOILER 


“The Kind That Don't Wear Out’ 


Continuously 


FROM 80 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast Brilliant and Steady Illumination, Economical and 
Boller vate . Reliable in Operation. 
ailers Designed and Constructed 
\dopted by the English, German, French, Russian 
, for 


nd United States Lig ght ne tse a aia 


to Afee yey > Lae ae. ; 
eet Government Requirements Channel and Harbor p aver 220 eas huoys 


beacons in 


MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS CO. “SE sa Slate 


Pacific Coast Agent, 
MANITOWOC. WISCONSIN H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Building, 
San Frencisco, Cal. 


SSS Pie SS 
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Marine Boiler Specialists 


Gor gle NEW YORK PUBLIC LIBRA 


— 
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The Fireman’s Fund 


Leads all Insurance Companies 


Both American and Foreign 


in Pacific Coast Marine Business 


We Design and Build 


and any kind of floating equipment 
to suit your needs. 


SHIP 
REPAIRS 


Our complete facilities include a 


S. S. “ROBERT DOLLAR” undergoing repairs on new floating Dry Dock 3,000-ton and a 


12,000-Ton Floating Dry Dock 


~ e have a thoroughly equipped machine shop and foundry. We manufacture Stationary and Marine 
Boilers; Oil-burning Installations under natural. forced or induced draft for any kind of boiler. 

Our experts will be glad to consult with you at any time and give you estimates free of charge. 
Write or call on 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO. 


SEATTLE, WU. ‘S.. Ai 


Google 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., NOVEMBER, 1913 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter Dated 1839) 


TOTAL GROSS REGISTERED TONNAGE OF PARENT AND 
ASSOCIATED LINES, 1,650,000 


Regular four-weekly sailings by first-class Passenger and Freight steamers from PORTLAND, TACO- 
LA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


MA, SEATTLE and VANCOUVER, B. C., to JAPAN, CHINA, MANI 
CEYLON, EGYPT and EUROPE. 

Fast Passenger and Freight Services from EUROPEAN and ATLANTIC COAST Points to BRAZIL, 
ARGENTINE, CHILE, PERU, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, BERMUDA, SOUTH AMERICA, 
AUSTRALIA and PANAMA CANAL. 

Popular cruises to NORWEGIAN FJORDS, the MEDITERRANEAN and BERMUDA, by superb 
Ocean Cruising Liners “ARCADIAN” and “CARIBBEAN.” 

Freight and Passenger Bookings by Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and Associated Lines, to All Parts of the World. 
For All Information Apply to 
FRANK WATERHOUSE 2@ CO., Inc., SANDERSON @ SON, 
22 STATE STREET, 15 S. EA oAEke ST., 


SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND, 
VANCOUVER AND CHICAGO NEW YORK AGO 
e 
San Francisco: 


For Passage: T. COOK @ SON, For Freight: COMYN MACHALL @ CO., 
310 CALIFORNIA STREET 


— 699 MARKET STREET 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


GENERAL AGENT 


THAMES ® MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SWITZERLAND MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE BEST RUBBER GOODS FOR EVERY 
MARINE SERVICE 


It stands to reason that rubber goods which are best for use on 
the inland seas are best for use on the wide ocean as well. For 
the past forty years 


GOODRICH fine sene 
Marine SERVICE 
Best in the Long Run 

have been considered standard on the Great Lakes. The builders 

of the ‘“‘Seeandbee”—the newest, largest and best equipped boat on 

these waters—placed with us their order for steam hose, fire hose, 

water hose, packing, valves, matting, and the other sundry rubber 

goods necessary for the complete equipment of this large vessel. 

These men consider Goodrich best. Is the best any too good for you? 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Makers of Goodrich Tires and Everything o There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising 
That’s Best in Rubber that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 


BRANCHES: ° 
LOS ANGELES, CAL., 3 Pico St. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 341-47 Market St. Factories: AKRON OHIO 
EATTLE, WASH., 113-15 King St. . ’ 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, SHIPPING AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 


AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON 


The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 
Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, ete. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. 
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Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE STOCK 
MARINE AND ENGINE ROOM SUPPLIES . 
TOOLS, ETC. 


_MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


E. |. Garrett, Pres. 
T. S. Garrett, Sec. 


Office & Store: 318-320 1st Ave. So. 


Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. un 
Gas Engine Lubricators 


um 
Hand aii Automatic Feed 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
Twenty-inch Steel Hull Dredge 


NELSON Z. GRAVES 


Built by 


ELLICOTT MACHINE 
CORPORATION 


Baltimore, Md. 1911 
BUILDERS OF 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Day Phone Main 1250 Night Phone Ken. 1291 
THE OLSON-HLOPF WELDING AND CUTTING CO., Inc. 
EXPERT WELDING OF ALL METALS 
Portable Equipment for Welding Anywhere. Marine, Locomotive and Stationary Boilers, 
Wrecking of Steel Structures Our Specialty 
Seattle, Wash. 


84 Bell Street BOILER REPAIRS 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated R AIN I E R B E E R to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop” 


Seattle, Washington 
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A few EXAMPLES of 
the justly celebrated 
8-Day, HIGH - GRADE 


Beautiful Cases—Finished 
Bronze—Old Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular 
Hour and Half Hour, 
Suitable for finest Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 2 


Tambour—Style 1 
Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., to select 
from. Also many fine Models of Mahogany 
Cases. 
Used and dealt in by those demanding the best. 


Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion. Prices from 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


The ‘‘Ship’s Bell’’ Clocks are especially desirable for 
use In fine Residences, Clubs, etc. Put up in 
attractive cases for use on mantels, etc. 


t7 IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 
ee 


Yacht-Wheel ‘‘Ship’s Bell’ Clock 


The Small “Ship’s Bell’’ Clock in 


The Large Bell Outside 
Cabin or Pilot House x 


Operated by the 
Small Clock 


Also a great variety of mod- 
els in round and other cases, 
for use on YACHTS, ete., ete. 


Equip Your Yacht or Make a Pres- “Special” Auto Clock 
ent to Your Yachting Friend or Club. 
UEMIDG ARBRE ae } Also a large variety of other 
THE CHELSEA AUTOMATIC SHIP'S ()) BELL ouTFIT attractive models, — meeting 
The Ship's Bell Clock in the Cabin Ring tl Lar Ship’ 3 Hepctlcally every, ee 
t € tb ting ie Large § y's ¢ Torware f 

Attractive, Useful and Decidadly Nautical. Also Suireita ton ere for use on dashboards, 4m 
and Seashore Estates. eek also for use on MOTOR BOATS. 


YOU want the BEST? Ask your Dealer for the “CHE < i 
\ 2 es HELSEA” Clock—B the World. ™ 
t ON SALE BY LARGEST HIGH-CLASS RETAIL JEWELRY HOUSES. AND DEAL- 
SRS in NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, YACHTING SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
MORGAN & ALLEN CO. 150 Post St, San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast and Colorado 
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Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steam- 
ers where economy, weight, ac- 
cessibility, space and efficienc 
are of consideration a 8 


H. 


Portland ‘Fire’ , Boat.. Se eae tas 
Rochelle .....-eeeeee 


P. Bi. MICHIO < coacn sinved ama carienv ens 
Duwamish Dredge .......sseeeeeeeeee 2000 
1000 


Port of Seattle Ferry...........eee0e 
BS. B. Butte ...cccccccssecnssccsseres 200 
The U. S. Government adopted 
Ballin Boilers for the sea-going 
dredge “P. S. Michie” after its ex- 
perts had thoroughly investigated ~ 
their construction and performances. 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 
he Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 


We refer by permission to the records of t 
: ; Navigation Company. 


. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 


Ss. S. 

H. S.; Max. I. H. P., 1323. 
S. S. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 
S. S. SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 
S. S. KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 
S. S. SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ba‘lin Boilers—1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 
S. S. TACOMA, 11200 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers; Max. I. H. P., 3565; speed, 20 knots. 


Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt in 
feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 
Portland, Ore. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. 


ON THANKSGIVING DAY 
Serve 


GOLDEN STATE 


Extra Dry 


Steam Deck Capstans, Steam Anchor Windlasses, f : " . 
Pilot House Steam Steering Gears (Single and “@): California 
Double Hand Wheel), Hoisting Engines, Stationary = 

Engines and Engines for Direct Attachment. Champagne 


It is naturally fermented in the 
bottle, according to the French 


l A K E | process, and was awarded the 
| “Grand Prix’ at the International 


INE i ys Expositions at Turin, Italy, Octo- 
oe pos ber, 1911, and at Ghent, Belgium, 


— last July. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


* 
“i 


PRODUCED BY THE 


Italian Swiss Colony 


Grand Haven 
Mich. FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons 


CRAIG SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 


Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 


velar 5 


LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Marine Machine Work Especially Solicited 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 


Phone Elliott 5359 J 


Submarine Armor 
* and Diving Apparatus 


We Carry a Complete Stock of 
DRESSES, HOSE and REPAIR SUN- 
DRIES. All Orders Filled Day Re- 
Improved Bolt 
Helmet ceived. 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


A. SCHRADER’S @ SON, Inc. 


Established 1844 
32 Rose Street, New York 


579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
Admiralty Tugboat Co. 


Phone Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg. SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


TUGS 


PUGET SOUND TUG BOAT CO.—Tyee, Wanderer, 
R. Holyoke, Ploneer, Lorne, Gollah and Tatoosh. 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper and 
W yadda. 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House and 
Stripe Around Hull, Black Funnels. 


Agents: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.; H. T- 
Hayden, Port Townsend, Wash.; W. Frank Andrews, 
Tacoma, Wash.; Victoria & Vancouver Stevedoring Co., 


Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.: Gracie, Beazley & Co. 


Liverpool, England; Dawson Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. 
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COMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 


SEATTLE 


J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 
Established 1887 


Marine Work a Specialty 


Kinds of 


Manufacturers and Repairers of All 
Boilers and Every Kind of Sheet and Iron Work. 


53-81 LANDER ST., East Waterway 
Phone: Main 1127 


Scotch and Firebox 


Marine Boilers 
For TUGS and STEAMERS 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR 
RIVER STEAMERS, STATIONARY 
BOILERS FOR MODERN 
POWER PLANTS. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS 


Ferrysburg, Michigan 


CORROSION ARRESTED 


PITTING AND 
RUSTING 
OF WATER 
SURFACES 
PREVENTED, and 
SCALING OF 
BOILERS MADE 
EASY BY 
USE OF SPARTAN 
INTERNAL 
BOILER PAINT. 


PLANT 
RUBBER 
Q 
SUPPLY 
co. 


% 
a ee 
U. S. Gen. Agts: 


32 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


——= 
SPARTAN 


Internal Boiler Paint 


. 
eA RUBBER & SUPPLY Ce , 


Also agents for Kinghorn Metal Pump Valves, Man- 
ganesite Joint Paste, Klinger Reflex Water Gauge 
Glasses, Vanda Sheet Packing, Aspinall Engine Gov- 
ernor, Cowen Steam Hose, Vesuvius High Pressure 


Packing. 


POLSON IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


STEEL SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS AND BOILERMAKERS 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steam ship Company) 


From San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


S. S. “SHINYO MARU” S. S. “CHIYO MARU” Ss. S. “TENYO MARU” 
22,000 TONS TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE 21 KNOTS 


“NIPPON MARU” “HONGKONG MARU” 
11,000 TONS TWIN SCREWS SEVENTEEN KNOTS 
To Japan, China and the Philippines. Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 
PERFECT SERVICE—U NEQUALLED CUISINE 
For Rates of Passage, Sailing Dates, Etc., Apply to 
WM. H. AVERY, W. H. MAGEE, 
Assistant General Manager General Passenger Agent 
Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 


Ninety Tons of Biturine Used; also $205,000 Saved 


Is the Mare Island record of U. S. 
Collier “Jupiter.” 


to Apply Biturine Enamel. 
Eepetts } to Instruct When You Buy. 


Mr. Owner :—You need us right now. 

Why? To save money. 

We can show immediate saving and 
are prepared to do so. 

Allow us, without obligation, to sur- 


vey your vessel and report back. Then 
judge. 


Biturine Co. of America, In. 
Agents United States, Canada and Mexico 


: 24 CALIFORNIA STREET 
eee ee ae MILE ROCK LIGHT SRR Ree Bene 


= GOLDEN GATE, SAN FRANCISCO 
Tee ENAMELED For U.S. covERN- Phone K 
—r ee MENT (906 WITH BITURINE NS cathy 4478 


AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


NOVEMBER, 1913. 


A NEW ERA OF PROSPERITY FOR THE COUNTRY IN GENERAL AND THE 
PACIFIC MARITIME STATES IN PARTICULAR 


By P. H. 


Amid all the paeans of jubilation with which the Demo- 
cratic press resounds now that the Underwood tariff bill 
is law, there is no congratulatory note sounded on the 
passage of Subsection 7 of Paragraph J; and yet of all 
things accomplished and to be accomplished by the new 
law, none is so far reaching and beneficial in its effect 
upon our country’s prosperity as this provision. ; 

It means that at last a great political party has def- 
initely committed itself to the beginnings of a great 
task; that at last a rent has been made in the dense 
veil of ignorance and apathy that has beclouded the 
horizon of our national outlook on things maritime. 
Very soon the horizon will clear entirely and our 
People will see the relations that exist between the con- 
tinued prosperity of our inland manufacturers and pro- 
ducers and the creation of American-built, American- 
owned and American-routed maritime facilities for the 
disposal of the things that our people make and raise. 

To control the “route-ing” of the transportation of 
the goods you have sold and must deliver to a cus- 
tomer is as important by sea as it is by land. 

Subsection 7 of Paragraph J provides that there shall 
be allowed a discount of 5 per cent. on all duties im- 
Posed by this act on goods, wares and merchandise im- 
Ported in American ships. There is a proviso that noth- 
ing in said subsection shall be so construed as to abro- 
gate or impair or affect the provisions of any treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and any foreign nations. 

At first sight it might seem that the Senatorial proviso 
had taken all the goodly essence out of the new law, 
but it did not, “not by a long shot.” 

That for a time there will be a good deal of uncer- 
tainty and confusion is quite true and only to be ex- 
Pected. There always is, and always must be much 
dirt and digging and cluttering and clearing away in any 
Operation anywhere before bedrock is reached for a firm 
foundation, 

Fortunately for the country and the Democratic party 
the edict has gone forth that there shall be a structure, 
SO that it is only a matter of a short time before we 
shall see something. Meanwhile we must be patient. It 
will help to be patient and confident of the future if we 
understand something of the nature of the “clutter” that 
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W. ROSS 

as national builders we must encounter and clear away 
before reaching the bedrock for our national maritime 
structure. 

There is probably no man in the United States bette 
fitted to diagnose the case than Alexander Rogers Smith 
of New York. For forty years this man has devoted his 
life to the study and practice of maritime affairs, and 
his knowledge of the situation is as thorough as that 
of any one either in or out of Congress. He is one 
of the most valuable members of the National Marine 
League. 

Following is a letter just received from him: 
“Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Board of Trade of the 

City of New York. Office of the President, 43 West 

39th Street. 

“New York, October 1, 1913. 
“Mr. P. H. W. Ross, President 
National Marine League, 
Boston, Mass. 
“Dear Mr. Ross: 

“I have noted very carefully your letter of yesterday, 
just received, and rejoice at your continued success with 
‘the big fellows.’ It only goes to emphasize what I 
have repeatedly said that, given the time and the means 
to carry on your own work in your own way, you are 
sure to build up a great and enduring maritime associ- 
ation that will become a tremendous factor for good 
for ages to come. 

“There is not a man in Congress, I feel convinced, 
that at the moment could give you any kind of an idea 
of the actual scope and effect of Subsection 7 of the new 
tariff. I cannot myself. I have written to Senator 
X—— asking him to have a resolution introduced call- 
ing upon the Secretary of State to prepare a report 
showing what nations we have treaties with whose ves- 
sels and their goods are entitled to the same treatment 
in our ports that we accord to our own, and all limita- 
tions therein. I told him that we should be alert to 
see that no misconstruction of the extent of the benefits 
accruing to foreign nations should lead our Government 
into a position that will nullify the good effects, to 
American vessels, and to the United States, flowing 
from the operation of the section, such, for example, as 
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occurred when the Dingley bill radically revised the 
discrimination duty section, although the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States and the Board of General Ap- 
Praisers, who had jurisdiction, both declared that in 
making the changes in the section Congress intended no 
change! 

“I feel sure that there will be a vast amount of con- 
fusion and annoyance in the enforcement of the section; 
but, as it provides a discount every foreign vessel re- 
motely entitled to a share in the discount will clamor 
for it, so that the courts will surely have opportunity in 
time to define its scope. You know, I presume, that 
the: only British vessels that will benefit under it 
will be those bringing goods from ‘His Britannic Maj- 
esty's territories in Europe,’ as expressed in the treaty 
of 1815, the only trade treaty we have with Great 
Britain. So that, a British vessel bringing us goods from 
any other part of the world than British possessions in 
Europe will be barred from the discount on their dutiable 
imports. The same will be true of all imports from 
Canada, whether the growth or production of Canada, 


or coming through, as the discount only applies to im-, 


ports in vessels, and the great bulk of the $500,000,000 
of our trade with Canada comes in cars and other land 
vehicles, although only $120,000,000 of this is imports, 
and only a part of these dutiable—thus, on the other 
hand, we see the limitations of the section, applicable, as 
is is, only to dutiable imports. But it will be enough, 
as to our trade with Canada, to put ‘the Dominion on 
Wheels,’ otherwise known as the Canadian Pacific, and 
all other transcontinental Canadian railroads, to a great 
deal of annoyance, and have a strong tendency to cause 
importers of dutiable imports to avoid bringing them in 
through Canada. I want you to particularly note the 
sturdy howl that that lively cub of the great lion will 
put up as the distressing truth dawns upon it. Again, 
French vessels will not be entitled to the discount. IT 
believe, too, that goods from Great Britain, but trans- 
shipped there for transit to the United States. will be 
barred, if coming in British vessels, from the discount— 
and, as the great entrepot of Europe, the amount of this 
transshipment is T.ARGE, 


“LT have just been going over some figures that should 
interest you. Of our entire waterborne foreign com- 
merce during the fiscal year ending June 20, 1913, 
valued at $3,773,060,924, the value carried in British ves- 
sels was: Imports, $870,809,492 and exports, $1.174,144.- 
838 or 51.9 and 56.5 per cent. respectively, a total of 
$2,044,954,330 or 54.2 per cent. of the whole. In Ameri- 
can vessels: Imports, $193,094,242 or 11.3 per cent., and 
exports, $187,938,253 or 9 per cent., a total of $381,032,- 
495 or 10.1 per cent.; leaving to all other foreign vessels 
the carriage of: Imports, $633,758,375 or 37.3 per cent. 
and exports: $713.315,724 or 343 per cent... a total of 
$1,347,074,099 or 35.7 per cent. And T have just com- 
puted the value of everything brought into the United 
States from Great Britain and her possessions in all 
parts of the world, which have a value of $573.897,835; 
while the exports from the United States to Great 
Britain and her possessions had a value of $1.133,633.716; 
so that British vessels carried the equivalent of every- 
thing Great Britain and her Possessions sent to or took 
from us and a tidy margin of $2336,542,548 worth ad- 
ditional— going some! 

“Well, | think the new subsection is designed to ‘put 
a crimp into that, to quite a distressful extent. 

“TL had John Temple Graves to lunch with me yester- 
day, and he inquired, very pointedly indeed, about and 
after you, and fo was glad to say the best things possi- 
ble about you and the great work you are engaged in. 
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“T appreciate, I think as clearly as anyone can, what 
the League is doing. It comes into being when our 
shipping is at its lowest ebb, and it has a magniticent 
work ahead of it. which, properly fortified to undertake, 
the League should succeed in, to the glory of all con- 


nected with it, but of vastly more importance to the 
country as well. 


“Tf you talk about the new subsection on discriminating 
duties, say to everybody that the next great step is to 
have every trade treaty that compels us to extend to 
imports in foreign vessels the same treatment we accord 
to imports in our own abrogated—work enough for a 
legion of friends, but which must be accomplished. 

“Sincerely yours, : 
(Signed) “A. R. SMITH.” 

And now a word as to what this all means to the 
country in general and the maritime States of the Union 
in particular. 

I believe the great trouble with most of us in our con- 
sideration of the American shipping question is that 
we are too limited and specific in our views. We think 
of shipping as a thing “per se” and not as one of many 
links in the chain of com-nerce. Whenever the ques- 
tion is opened, a “great Fowl goes up” to the effect 
that the nation is being bid so that Cramps or some 
other shipyard may make a lot of money. As a matter 
of fact the importance of American shipping to American 
agriculture, manufacture and industry in general and 
particular is far greater than it is to the citizens who 
happen to choose the building and running of ships as a 
means of livelihood or profit. 

In the first instance it is a matter of unescapable eco- 
nomic necessity, in the second the choice of one out of 
many ways of employment of capital and labor. 

The enormously valuable byproducts of shipping are 
far greater than shipping itself. For instance, at Liver- 
pool, London, Hamburg, Havre, Trieste, Hongkong, etc. 
there is a kind and a range and a variety of extremely 
profitable businesses that should flourish at New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Francisco, Port- 
land, Seattle, ete, but which exist if at all, only in very 
limited and rudimentary fashion. 

The reason is this: America does not make proper use 
of her maritime potentialities. The maritime States of 
the Union do not sufficiently occupy themselves with 
businesses THAT ARE MARITIME. 

But Massachusetts has done one very great thing. By 
her improvement of the port of Boston she has followed 
the example of the wise virgins in the parable. She 
has oil in her lamps. She will be ready when the 
bridegroom comes, and fortunately for us all, he is on 
the way. California, even wiser, has retained State 
ownership of her harbor front. 


The Democratic party has sounded the annunciator. 
It is well that it has. 

The country has called for greater freedom of trade 
and less protection. But we must remember that free 
trade means free selling as well as free buying. No "4 
tion can freely sell) without its own ocean delivery 
Wagons, its own Merchant Marine. The thing is impe~ 
sible. 

Moreover no country can freely sell without foreign 
hanking exchange facilities under the control of 1% 
own citizens; branches of American banks in joreixn 
cities, as well as branches of foreign banks in Americatl 
Cities, and this great measure of freedom the Democratte 
party is giving us in the new Currency. bill that 1 
pending, The results will be astonishingly beneficial to 
American manufacturers. 


So California, in common with all other of our marr 
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time States may well be congratulated on this great 
thing that has happened. For it means that the marine 
side of our country’s activities will come into its own, 
and those States that are best prepared for the American 
Marine Renaissance now dawning will profit the most. 

Bank deposits and exchanges at our great seaports, 
threatened somewhat by depletion because of the new 
regional reserve banks, will increase as never before be- 
cause of the legitimate accretion that inevitably attends 
the proper use of every form of marine business and 


the development of businesses collateral and germane 
thereto, 
It is only by the export of manufactures and the 


national retention of every “byproduct” thereof such 
as ocean transportation, marine insurance, foreign bank- 
ing discount and exchange facilities that any nation ever 


has or ever can pass from the stage of debtor nation, 


as we now are, to that of creditor nation as Great 
Britain and Holland are. 

For the past fifty years the Republican party has 
been) mainly instrumental in) the stupendous task of 


building up our continental prosperity and stability, and 
wonderfully has it been done. 

To the Democratic party is committed another task, 
More intricate, more delicate, the work of a matured re- 
public. It is the marine independence of America, the 
logical seguent of our continental independence in which 
the great Democrat Jefferson played so strong a part. 

And it is a supreme satisfaction to the members of the 
National Marine League that in what has passed they 
have had some share and that in what is to come they 
will have still larger opportunities of usefulness. 


COPY OF RESOLUTION INTRODUCED BY P. H. 
W. ROSS AT THE NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION AT 


BOSTON, MASS., OCTOBER 9, 1913. 


W hereas, We believe that to insure the successful 
peration of a new banking law, it is essential that a 
clear understanding of the conditions contributing to 
such success should prevail; and 

Whereas, The world-wide equilibrating effects of the 
Bank of England discount rate are only possible because 
that country's banking affiliations are perfected through 
the development and excellence of its maritime facilities 
and its overseas commercial transactions: and 
JM hereas, By the operation of the new tariff bill the 
industries of this country will have to be adjusted to a 
reer foreign selling basis as well as a freer foreign 
buying basis; and 

Whereas. This convention has already adopted the 
report of the Chicago Currency Commission wherein by 
Section 28 provision is made for the establishment. of 
foreign branches of National Banks; and 

Whereas, The whole structure of foreign trade, the 
adequate export of American manufactures and produce, 
the revival of American shipbuilding and the interminable 
Tamifications of banking transactions that underlie, support 
and sustain every variety of our foreign commercial 
enterprise depend upon the existence of American-built. 
American-owned and American “route-controlled” ships; 

Resolved, That the American Bankers’ Association in 
Convention assembled urge upon the Congress of the 
United States the paramount national necessity of not 
lightly or hastily rescinding the 5 per cent. rebate clause 
flavoring United States ships, until full and deliberate 
Mvestigation has been made as to the bearing of this 
clause upon the welfare, not only of the shipping trade, 
but of the banking. exporting, agricultural and = manu- 
lacturing interests of the country at large, especially as 
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they will be affected by the operation of the new 


tariff bill. 

The urgent adoption of this resolution is requested 
because of the protests now being made by foreign 
nations against this very mild attempt on the part of 
Congress to help the expansion of American foreign 
commerce; not content that America should build a 
Panama Canal for the convenience of their foreign com- 
merce (we having almost none of our own); not content 
that by the new tariff their goods are admitted into 
our country in vastly increasing quantities, our foreign 
commerical rivals demand that we should rescind our 
own laws, and refrain from the only economically possi- 
ble method of selling our goods to any one else except- 


ing to ourselves, 
P. H. W. ROSS, Delegate. 
Resolution accepted and referred to Executive Com- 


mittee for action. 


United States Senate. 
September 23, 


| Mr. J. S. Hines, Publisher Pacific Marine Review, 
24 California St., San Francisco, Cal. 


My Dear Mr. Hines: 
{ have yours of 17th Instant enclosing extracts from 


the September Issue of the Pacific Marine~ Review de- 
veloping tre rather discreditable (to us as a nation) fact 
that “no American ships in the foreign trade will pass 
through the Panama Canal in 1915.” 

There Is nothina of more Importance to us as a nat‘on 
than this very thing and it is equally important from a 
commercial standpoint in times of peace as it is from a 
military standnoint in times of possible war. t note 
your Inquiry as to my “idea concerning a possible chance 
for the rerabilitation of the American Merchant Marine in 
the foreign trace."’ 1! kcelleve that there is not only a 
ctoss'ble chance, but that it Is inevitable that our shioping 
enqgajed In the foreljn trade will be again bullt up and 
fully restored. Aooarently one of the first things we will 
have to co, and If | remain In the Senate | hove to te 
able to give attention to It, and that is to so revise and 
modify our treaties with foreign countries that we will 
not be confronted by some antagonistic treaty provision 
every time we undertake to pass a statute granting some 
favor to our comestic ships in the foreign trade. Tris 
latter was the case In the discussion of the pending tar'ff 
bill when treaty after treaty and forelgn protest after 
foreiqn nrotest was lined up in opposition to the provisions 
In the bill as It nassed the House making a discrim'nation 
of 5 per cent. pre‘erential reduction in tariff rates upon all 
goocs imported in American ships. : 

Ore thing which must be preliminary to securing the 
reeced lej‘slation to restore our Merchant Marine A an 
interested and favoratle public opinion. It is Impossible 
to secure the action of Congress upon vital matters unless 
it feels the spur of public opinion. This is due to a 
multitude of things: one is the universal vis Inertia, 
which is ore of the laws of humanity, as well as physics, 
and is especially apolicable In bodies like the Congress 
which has a multituce of questions before it for action and 
cons‘ceration. There are some indications, however, of an 
Incipient public Interest in this question. Once it ts 
aroused and active, the leyislation will be forthcoming. 

Ore areat cardinal circumstance, which will Inevitably 
and rapidly tend to create an Interest in shioping and a 
desire to own shios and to engage in navijation in one 
form or another, Is the growing acuteness of the struggle 
for occuvation, opportunity, and livelihood. Heretofore, we 
naturally tended to become a nation of land lubbers be- 
cause we cossessed a qreat continental domain with de- 
sirable climate, immense variety of resources, and free 
lancs. These free lands have now practically been ab- 
sorbed. Of course, there are some little exceptions, but of 
small comparative importance. The frontier has been 
obliterated and the westward migration has met its final 
barrier in the Pacific Ocean. If we are to go further we 
must cross the ocean ard trace with tre nations of the 
world. With the more arduous struggle for existence, 
which increased population and decreased opportunities pro- 
duce, it will become necessary for us to make use of our 
great advantages for the development of one of the im- 
portart and universal traces and occupations of mankind, 
namely, shipoing. 

With kind regarcs, 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) MILES POINDEXTER. 


House of Feoresentatives. U. Ss. 
Washington, D. C., September 23, 1913. 


Mr. J. S. Hines, Publisher Pacific Marine Review, 
24 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


My Dear Sir: 
| beg to acknowledge receint of yours of the 17th Instant. 


with enclosures. Ever since | have been in Conqress, | 
have been fighting for the upbuilding of the American 
Merchant Marine. Unfortunately, many memters. ccme 
from the interior of the country. The only icea trey 
have about anything that approaches a vessel! Is a orairie 
schooner. They have always been able to block the ef’orts 
of the friencs of the American Merchant Marine. As soon 
as | have had an ooportunity to read the articles | wil: 
communicate with you. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) JULIUS KAHN, 


Ne OO 
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OUR NEWEST AND LARGEST COASTWISE VESSEL, THE S. S. 
“CONGRESS” 


The twin screw passenger and freight steamer “Con- 
gress,” which was constructed for the Pacific Coast Com- 
pany by the New York Shipbuilding Company, Camden, 
New Jersey, on plans and specifications prepared by 
George W. Dickie, arrived in San Francisco harbor on 
Oct. 6th. The “Congress” brought 3500 tons of general 
freight, which was discharged by the 12th, a reception 
was given on board on the 16th, and she sailed for 
Seattle on her first trip on the 18th. This vessel has 
been partly described in previous issues of the “Pacific 
Marine Review,” but as she contains many features 
which are novel to the coasting service a more detailed 
account is sure to prove acceptable to our readers. 

Changes in the Federal law relative to the boating of 
passenger steamers, which followed so closely on the 
heels of the “Titanic” disaster, increased the weight to 
be carried on the boat deck of this vessel so materially 
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VIEW FROM FLYING BRIDGE, SHOWING BOAT STOWAGE 
AND LIFE RAFTS, S. S. “CONGRESS.” 


that it was deemed advisable to increase the beam 1’ 9” 
in order to maintain the original designed stability. As 
the steel for hull construction had already been ordered, 
this change resulted in a material delay of the actual 
starting of construction, but the time from the laying 
of the keel to the turning over of the “Congress” to 
her owners was only ten months and twenty-five days. 
The “Congress” was given a successful trial trip on 
the 17th and 18th of July, and after receiving the finish- 
ing touches at the shipyard proceeded to Port Richmond, 
Philadelphia, to load. She passed the Five Fathom 
Lightship off the Delaware breakwater at noon Aug. 
10th. The run was made to San Francisco by way of 
Port Brighton, Trinidad, and Taltal, the distance covered 
being about 15,000 miles, and the steaming time 51 days 
and 16 hours. The main engines gave perfect satisfac- 
tion on the way out, never being slowed or stopped once, 
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and the oil burning installation also worked splendidly. 
Four boilers were used for about one-half the trip, the 
rest of the distance being run with five or six boilers 
cut in, 

The “Congress” is divided into eleven water-tight 
compartments by ten complete bulkheads extending to 
the upper deck. The double bottom, which runs from 
peak to peak and extends to the upper turn of the 
bilge, is likewise divided. The double bottom is fitted 
with floors on every frame and the foundations under 
the engines and boilers have been made especially heavy. 
As a further precaution against external injury, longi- 
tudinal bulkheads have been fitted the full length of the 
boiler rooms. These bulkheads extend from the inner 


FIRST-CLASS LOUNGE—BOAT DECK FORWARD. 


bottom to the upper deck, are entirely independent of 
the skin or double bottom of the ship, and are built 
strong enough to stand a heavy pressure. All water- 
tight compartments were thoroughly tested to a head 
of ten feet above the load water line. 


AN ATTRACTIVE FEATURE OF THE NEW LINER “CON: 
GRESS” IS THE BALLROOM. 

The cargo holds on the “Congress” are large and 

great care has been exercised in the placing of pillars 

in order to get the runways for handling cargo 4 
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INTERIOR OF 


clear as possible. An automobile hold has been pro- 
vided whereby the largest cars can be shipped through 
side ports and be carried under cover. This hold will 
easily accommodate twenty of the largest makes of tour- 
ing cars. The total freight capacity of the vessel is 
about 5400 tons (measurement). 

Steam is furnished by ten Scotch boilers working un- 
der natural draft and fitted with the Dahl oil burning 
system. These boilers are arranged in two boiler rooms, 
the forward fire room containing six boilers and the 
after four. The engines consist of two sets of triple 
expansion engines developing about 7500 h. p. on about 
94 revolutions. The dynamo room is located at the 


FIRST-CLASS LOUNGE—LOOKING AFT BRIDGE DECK. 
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WHEEL HOUSE. 


after end of the shaft alleys and is fitted with three 
50-kilowatt direct connected generators. The dynamo 
room is ventilated by a wide steel trunk which extends 
up through the boat deck. 

As many radical changes in passenger accommodations 
were introduced on the “Congress” a great amount of 
care and study was given to this department of the ship, 
the designer and the-owners being extremely anxious 
to meet with the approval of the traveling public in 
every respect. Commencing at the bridge, which is of 
the inclosed type so popular on the Atlantic liners, at 
the forward end is the wheel house, which has a width 
of 26 feet and opens at either side to the flying bridge, 


FIRST-CLASS WRITING-ROOM AND PURSER’S OFFICE. 
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which extends for four feet on each side beyond the 
beam of the vessel. The wheel house is very attractive 
with its bright dreadnaught flooring. Aft of the wheel 
house is the chart room with signal and officer lockers 
and officers’ toilet. Aft of the chart room are the 
quarters for the officers, wireless operators and deck 
engineers, 
At the forward end of the boat deck is the captain’s 
quarters, extending the full width of the house, and’ 
fitted en suite with bath, bedroom and parlor. This 
room is finished in mahogany and green plush. Im: 
mediately aft of the captain’s room is the first-class 
smoking room in flemish oak and leather upholstery. 
The smoking room is fitted with a buffet bar and toilets. 


CAPT. N. E. COUSINS, MASTER OF THE S. S. “CONGRESS.” 


On this deck also are two deck lounges which form 
entrances for the first-class stairways. These lounges are 
in oak with red plush upholstery, and should prove at- 
tractive lounging places. A well-arranged wireless office 
and operating room is also on this deck aft of the 
stacks. The after end of the boat deck is given over to 
a ballroom. This room is the full width of the vessel 
and the roof is constructed without pillars, 
dancing floor free from all obstructions. 

The deck house on the bridge and forecastle deck, 
which on this ship is the weather deck and the main 
promenade, has at its forward end the main lounge, a 
very large room finished in mahogany with green up- 
holstery. This room is fitted with bay windows of 
large size and is very light and airy in appearance. 
Aft of the lounge are 44 first-class state rooms and six 
special rooms with private baths and toilets. An attract- 
ive feature on this deck is the second-class public rooms. 
These rooms, smoking room and lounge, are handsomely 
finished in oak and are well lighted and 
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second-class passengers have their own promenade on 
this deck. 

The forward end of the passenger accommodations 
on the shelter deck is occupied by a large writing and 
lounging room and by the general office of the ship. 
All the state rooms on this deck are very large and 
the suite rooms are elegantly finished in oak, mahogany 
and birdseye maple, with creton paneling. The passen- 
ger rooms have been so arranged throughout the ship 
that the passenger can reach any of the public rooms 
with perfect ease even in the very roughest weather. 

The side plating of the “Congress” is cut away at 
the shelter deck about 100 feet from the stern, thus 
forming a promenade for the third-class passengers and 
crew. By this means the engine and boiler room and 
steward’s crew are given a promenade deck to them- 
selves which they can reach without in any way coming 
in contact with passengers. At the after end of this 
deck is the steering gear house and forward of it the 
third-class dining room. Steam capstans are fitted on 
this deck for working the stern lines of the ship and, as 
they are placed on either side of the steering gear 
house, form a simple and quickly attached arrangement 
for an emergency steering gear. 

At the forward end of the public spaces on the upper 
deck is the main dining saloon fitted to accommodate 
216 at four-seat tables. The tables, seats and paneling 
up to the chair rail in this room are mahogany. from 
the chair rail to the upper turn of the cornice is finished 
in old ivory tint in paripan enamel, and the beamed ceil- 
ing is finished white. The floor is laid in dreadnaught 
tiling. Aft of the dining room on the port side are 
the kitchen, pantry, scullery, steam kitchen, butcher and 
baker shops, all of which are the results of many 
months of study. The satisfactory result obtained is 
largely due to the untiring energy and interest in this 
matter of Mr. H. K. Laidlaw, port steward of the 
P. C. S. S. Co., who has taken the greatest interest in 
the matter during the entire time of planning and con- 
structing the ship. Aft of the galley are accommodations 
for the engine and fireroom and steward’s crew, which 
extend to the second-class pantry and dining room, a 
handsome apartment in oak. Aft of this dining room 
are the second-class quarters arranged in two, three and 
four berth rooms. 

The electric heating, power and lighting systems 
the “Congress” are very complete. The heating in the 


public rooms and staterooms is all accomplished by 


CAPTAIN COUSINS’ RESIDENCE ON BOARD SHIP. 
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DINING SALOON OF SS. “CONGRESS"—QUITE A DEPARTURE FROM THE ORDINARY. 


electric glow heaters of the luminous type supplied by 
the General Electric Company. These heaters give 
out a pure, dry heat and were given a_ thorough 
tryout while the vessel was in southern latitudes coming 
around and worked with great satisfaction. The heaters 
in the corridors are of the tubular type. Aside from the 
large ventilating fans, there are no less than fifteen 
motors operating machines in the kitchen, galley and 
pantry. The lighting system is remarkably complete, 
upwards of 1400 lights being installed and all parts of 
the ship can be lighted with great brilliancy. 

The sanitary features on the “Congress” have been 
worked out with much care. The public toilets in the 
first-class accommodations have been grouped amidships 
on both the shelter and bridge deck. Double steel walls 
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18” apart have been run up between the port and star- 
board toilets and all the sanitary piping is carried be- 
tween these walls where it is accessible without entering 
the toilets. A Jarge exhaust fan sucks the air out from 
between these walls so that the air current is always 
through the toilets and up this trunk, it being dis- 
charged sixteen feet above the boat deck, 

The “Congress” is fitted with fourteen 27-foot life 
boats and fourteen life rafts. Both the rafts and boats 
are of special design and are well in excess of govern- 
ment requirements. The combined capacity of the boats 
and rafts is 854 persons which is considerably in excess 
of the number of souls on board when the vessel is 
full up. 

The boats are handled by the Norton Sheath Screw 
Davits and fitted with the Randall releasing gear. 

The “Congress” was brought around to this Coast by 
Captain Howard C. Thomas, who had as his first officer 
Captain Geo. Zeh. Chief Engineer Ben Martland and 
his crew made an enviable record with their machinery 
and the ship herself proved a fine sea boat and handled 
very nicely in making a difficult mooring at Port 
Brighton and also at Taltal. 

Among the firms who furnished the equipment on the 
S. S. “Congress” are the following: 

General Electric Company, Schenectady, New York, 
who installed electric heaters throughout; Knight-Thomas, 
Inc. Boston, Mass.; Herzog & Dahl, San Francisco: A. 
Lietz Company, San Francisco, sounding machine and 
compasses; Barrett & Lawrence, Inc., Philadelphia; 
Nicholson Ship Log Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Sub- 
marine Signal Company, The Holtzer-Cabot Electrical 
Company, Boston, Mass.; Chas. Corey & Son, New 
York; The McNab Company, Bridgeport, Conn.: Rush- 
more Dynamo Works, Plainfield, N. J.; The Hyde Wind- 
lass Company, Bath, Me.; Riggs & Brothers, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and Phillip Strobel & Sons, New York. 
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NEW SAILING SCHEDULE OF PACIFIC COAST 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 

The Pacific Coast Steamship Company recently made 
some few changes in the sailings of their vessels oper- 
ated on the Seattle-San Diego run. 
clude the following: 

Port Townsend has been discontinued as a port of 
call for all steamers. Redondo Beach, Cal., has been 
discontinued as a port of call except for the S. S. 
“Queen,” southbound only. Every alternate week a 
new through service has been provided by placing the 
S. S. “President” in service leaving Seattle Tuesday 


These changes in- 
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Dedication. 

To Captain Howard C. Thomas, navigator, friend and 
good fellow, the following humble effort of three land- 
lubbers is respectfully dedicated. 

Our only fear, in selecting the Captain as a subject 
of dedication, is that we will fall far short of what 
such a dedication will lead any stray reader who chances 
to tumble into these pages to expect. As an excuse we 
will offer the undeniable fact that there was no one 
else around to dedicate this iniquitous jumble of near 
truth to and, as the Captain, while far from meek, is of 
a forgiving disposition, we can only hope that he will 
consider the source, waive all claims for damages and 
take his medicine like a man. 

We boldly ask, “Where could we find a better man 
than the Captain to dedicate anything to?” and echo 
answers, “Nowheres or anywheres else.” Did he not 
bring us safely into port after fifteen thousand miles 
of wandering, and mark you this, despised reader, that this 
feat of seamanship was accomplished under grave and 
harassing difficulties, for the Captain had other and 
weighty cares besides the navigation of the ship. Did 
he not have under his watchful eye and tutorship a 
dog and a parrot? Was he not responsible for their 
souls? 

No more excuses are necessary and we will say 
with Eugene Field: 

Go, little booklet, go, 
Bearing an honored name, 
Till everywhere that you have went 
They’re glad that you have came. 
Log of S. S. “Congress”, Philadelphia to San Francisco. 
Leg One. 

It is a time-honored custom to put an introduction 

in front of all literary efforts and, by the by, it is also 
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morning at 10 o’clock, Victoria Tuesday evening at 
4 o'clock, arriving San Francisco Thursday evening and 
departing for San Pedro Friday afternoon at 4 p. m, 
arriving at that port Saturday afternoon and connecting 
with the S. S. “Queen” at that point for San Diego. 
Returning, the S. S. “President” will leave San Pedro 
at 10:30 a. m. Sunday, arriving San Francisco Monday 
morning, leave San Francisco Tuesday at 2 p. m, 
arrive Victoria Thursday 2 p. m. and arrive at Seattle 
Thursday night. On the week alternating with this 
the S. S. “Umatilla” will leave Seattle on the usual 
schedule, plying locally to San Francisco. 


October 6th 19413. 


a mistake. We warn the reader that he or she will 
find no introduction here, as we have placed it where 
all such impediments to the narrative belong, namely, in 
the appendix. If you wish to learn Doc’s pedigree, or 
why an otherwise honorable person should be referred 
to as “Slops,” it is only necessary to delve dilligently 
in the pages at the end of this book and you can satisfy 
the most avid curiosity with a mass of particulars con- 
cerning these worthies and others. 

If the reader now fully understands to look for details 
as he wants them, we can proceed with the log. The 
Steamer “Congress” pulled into the stream from the 
Richmond docks, Philadelphia, on Friday evening, Au- 
gust 8th, at 5 p. m., and dropped down stream to the 
yards of the New York Shipbuilding Company, where 
she anchored for the night, and the following morning 
proceeded to take on oil fuel. The crew consisted of 
seventy all told, the cargo 3400 tons of freight con- 
signed for San Francisco and last, but by no means 
least, Jack, the dog, poll, the parrot, and the inevitable 
ship’s cat. Leaving our anchorage at 3 in the after- 
noon we steamed down to the breakwater and again 
anchored. Early Sunday morning the ship got under 
way, compasses were given a final adjustment and we 
put the pilot over the side, laden with mail and doct- 
ments, and headed out to sea. At 12 noon we passed 
the five-fathom lizhtship, and it is from this point that 
our real journey begins. F 

To all appearances little of interest could happen i 
a straight away run to Trinidad, and yet it is the trivial 
things which count on shipboard and of these there 
were many to attract the attention of three inquisitive 
persons. We discovered that the engine and fireroom 
crews were mortal enemies to monotony, and that 
scarcely a day went by without its quota of fun. The 
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tremendous appetite of “Red,” one of the oilers, the 
ardent strivings of two Germans to express themselves 
with the proper degree of force in the English tongue, 
the yarns and experiences of men who had visited the 
Seven Seas with wide eyes and receptive ears, all 
served to pass many entertaining and instructive hours. 
We were not entirely idle with all this. Mr. Ottesen, 
the ship’s steward, can tell you that we put mattresses 
into their covers, that we performed the like office for 
pillows, that we polished brass and nickel-plated fittings, 
and that we helped with the ship’s inventory. The 
chief engineer could disclose a wild tale of the doctor 
and the purser arrayed in the humble but honorable 
overall and armed with paint brushes. Chips, the car- 
penter, would contribute the doctor’s wonderful incis- 
ions on a three-inch oak plank with a cross-cut saw. 
Mr. Zeh, first officer, could make unbelievable state- 
ments concerning the setting of sails every time we had 
a fair wind. We would have told you all this ourselves 
but modesty forbade us. 

When we tell you that mal de mere was an unknown 
equation we can hardly expect to be believed, but then 


a prophet is ever without honor in the land of his birth.. 


It is true, indeed, that the three of us were uncommonly 
fond of the fresh air for the first few days out, but 
ideal weather allowed us to get our sea legs in due 
course of time. We had some rough sea but it came 
too late to affect us, and a prouder trio you could 
hardly find when one of the quartermasters succumbed 
while we ate welsh rarebit with immunity. Some wor- 
thy medicos maintain that the root of seasickness lies in 
the brain. If this be so it would stand little chance with 
us, for what would it find to seize upon? Other 
learned professors plant their spectacles far down upon 
their noses and lay the curse of the sea to the stomach. 
Again we can prove an alibi. Our steward fed us so 
splendidly that we never missed a meal and we would 
even leave off working when dinner was announced. 
Before leaving Philadelphia the “Congress” had been 
entirely closed up for a month, and we brought away 
a whole shipload of that climate for which the City of 
Brotherly Love and pepper pot, ice cream and prayers 
1S so justly famous. The result was that all the way 
to Trinidad no one went to bed in the real sense of 
the word. Going to bed meant stripping and lying 
down on top of the berth. The air was heavy and sticky 
and the only comfort obtainable was lying on your 
back on a hatch cover and looking up at the stars as 
the ship moved lazily onward. 
_ Leaving Philadelphia we had on board a representa- 
tive of Strawbridge & Clothier, which firm had done 
a large part of the outfitting, and this gentleman, Ben- 
nett by name, accompanied us to the Breakwater for 
the purpose of finally checking up some articles. Ben- 
nett was a queer fish—very. As he was to spend two 
nights on board he brought along a night shirt—a real 
lacy, delicate affair—of which he was inordinately proud. 
Oh gentle but sour-faced reader, you will never under- 
Stand how hot and stuffy that ship was or how poor 
Mr. Bennett perspired so freely that his feet splashed 
and gurgled in his shoes. He stood it for ten minutes 
and then said, “Oh, purser, I can’t stand this a moment 
longer; my shirt is wringing wet,” and away he would 
trot to change his shirt for his night shirt, begging the 
aforementioned purser not to tell the others of his 
dishabille. At least forty times that day did the shirt 
and night shirt change places. When we had signaled 
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for the pilot boat to come and get the river pilot every- 
one began to kid poor Mr. Bennett about the fate 
which awaited him when he attempted to descend the 
Jacob’s ladder. Poor chap. He was laboring under the 
impression that the pilot boat came alongside, but 
when a small dory put off towards us the firm of Straw- 
bridge & Clothier were in grave danger of losing a 
foreman through fright. His knees knocked together, 
his teeth rattled and his complexion faded to a dead 
white, not the ordinary white, but a sort of blue, fish- 
belly white. The fatal moment was at hand, he must 
descend, so letting the ever-present and previous night- 
gown down by a rope he assumed a do-or-die expres- 
sion and descended the swaying ladder with visions of 
his different heart captivators quivering before his agon- 
ized eyes. He made it all right, but we are of the 
humble opinion that whenever Mr. Bennett sits down to 
his evening paper and his eye catches the name “Jacob” 
that he will be seized with a nervous chill. 

Slowly but surely we forged our way southward to- 
wards the tropics, but it did not get any hotter, for 
the good Lord only made one place hotter than Philadel- 
phia, and modesty forbids us mentioning this locality 
before ladies. On Friday night, August 15th, we caught 
the gleam of Sombrero light on one of the Little 
Antilles, and Saturday morning we entered the Dragon’s 
Mouth. 

The Dragon’s Mouth is a passage varying in width 
from five to ten miles, and flanked on either side with 
high mountains, which rise precipitously from the water’s 
edge, and are covered with a dense tropical growth of 
mahogany and palms. After a week at sea you can 
well imagine that every minute of time through these 
straits was spent on deck, and the dense green foliage 
of the forest was a restful sight to the eye. Onward 
we drove into the great land-locked gulf of Cartagena. 
This body of water is bound to become of great import- 
ance with the opening of the Panama Canal and will 
give England a remarkable foothold in the Carribean. 
Imagine a great sea with unlimited anchorage for ves- 
sels of the greatest draft and only two entrances, the 
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one through which we sailed and the Tiger’s Mouth, a 
shallow, dangerous channel which is not attempted ex- 
cept by light draft vessels. Both of these entrances 
can be rendered impregnable to the assaults of a hostile 
fleet, and the Island of Trinidad needs no communica- 
tion with the outside world to be self-supporting, as 
far as food is concerned. Straight through the placid 
heart of this gulf we steamed, and about 5:20 in the 
evening dropped anchor off Port Brighton. 


Brighton is situated in one corner of Trinidad and 
is protected by a long prom- 
entory which separates the 
gulf from the ocean. The 
island here is hilly but low, 
and the waterfront presents 
a long, white, sandy beach, 
with clumps of palms and 
jungle growth interspersed 
with clearings. A long, nar- 
row wharf runs out to deep 
water, carrying a conveyor 
which is used for loading 
asphalt, the sole export, as 
Brighton is practically the 
private port of the Barber 
Asphalt Company. Our ar- 
rival did not seem to arouse 
any enthusiasm as_ there 
were no signs of life on 
shore. The captain put off in 
one of the ship’s boats and 
went up to the landing, and 
returned and was followed 
shortly by the British port 
officer with his black, laugh- 
ing crew. This official 
boarded us, and from him 
and some of the officers of 
the asphalt company we 
gathered quite a little infor- 
mation. 

Brighton has a population 
of forty-five white and five 
thousand colored, black with 
a sprinkling of Chinese, 
Hindus, Malays and aborig- 


Wages are five, 


The nigger is a 
Divorce consists in kicking 
his wife out of doors, or the other way about, when the 
wife does the kicking. The profession of matrimony 
is the only one in which the nigger displays any energy, 
a new wife is always chosen before the old one is dis- 
carded. The asphalt company built some comfortable 
barracks for their colored help, but the effort was wasted, 
for women, children, men, ants, fleas, mosquitos, par- 
rots, flies, vermin, razor-back hogs and pet alligators 
all live in the same room. 

Sunday morning the ship was breasted across the end 
of the narrow wharf in six and one-quarter fathoms of 
water, and the captain expressed himself as highly 
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CAPT. H. C. THOMAS, WHO BROUGHT THE 
tee eA the port Oheer exe GRESS” AROUND TO THIS COAST. 
pressed it, “The town is divided into two distinct sec- 
tions, nigger town and coon town.” 
six and seven cents per hour, and the chief amusement 
of the population is Jamaica rum. 
much-married individual. 
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pleased at the way she handled. 


Then began a long, 
tedious wait for oil. 


There were no oil pumps and with 
the heavy Brighton oil, gravity feeding was about as 
slow as the forced feeding of a suffragette in an English 
jail. 

Doc and Slops went on shore. Indeed, Slops and Doc 
were not quite accountable at any time for their actions. 
There is much to be seen at Brighton and a man could 
spend a whole day here with much interest and even 
pleasure, but we defy the most hardened wanderer to 
live out a week of it. The 
aborigine women are not 
believers in Mother Goose. 
“Rings on her fingers and 
bells on her toes” has no 
meaning for them as they 
are addicted to “bells on 
their fingers and rings in 
their nose.” Pet alligators 
can be seen in some of the 
yards. These animals sleep 
peacefully with one eye open, 
and likewise their mouth, 
which is to say about one- 
half the entire animal. Some- 
times a venturesome chicken, 
which has a leaning towards 
dentistry as a_ profession, 
will wander into this yaw- 
ning cavern, and then it is a 
case of “Alas poor Yorick, 
I knew him well.” Lizards 
about three feet long keep 
flitting across your path, 
and if you really care for 
such companionship, you can 
find leopards and_ pythons 
and boas upwards of forty 
feet long and with bodies as 
thick as a man’s right 
back in the jungles. 

The Brighton nigger 
speaks a soft kind of jargon 
which is hard to understand 
at first, but after awhile 
you can make him out plain- 
ly. His favorite  lapsus 
lingua is to make two syllables out of one syllable 
words. In common with his American cousin he is 
somewhat musical and the two bucks who were left in 
charge of the oil line over night treated us to a concert 
and dance on the end of the wharf in the evening. We 
threw them silver and pennies and wire nails and 
washers, and there was great scrambling over the spoils 
of war. 

Doc lost his héart to two village belles and was 5° 
far carried away by their splendiferous charms that he 
took their picture and wept like’ a child when the in- 
evitable parting came. Doc has not been the same man 
since this episode, but wanders about all day with 4 
woe-begone expression, and we catch him occasionally 
whistling “The girl I left behind me.” 


“CON- 


(To be continued.) 
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PALATIAL YACHT “CYPRUS,” RECENTLY COMPLETED BY THE SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION AND DRYDOCK COM- 
PANY FOR WM. B. JACKLING. 


THE “CYPRUS,” BUILT BY THE SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION @ DRYDOCK CO. 


The private yacht “Cyprus,” one of the most beautiful 
and palatial pleasure boats ever built and the finest 
that has ever been constructed on the Pacific Coast, 
was recently completed at the plant of the Seattle Con- 
Struction & Dry Dock Co. 

The “Cyprus,” owned by Daniel C. Jackling of Salt 
Lake City, was designed by Irving Cox of Cox & 
Stevens, New York, and built at a cost of approximately 
$500,000 under the personal supervision of Mr, Cox and 
Is the first ocean-going steam cruising yacht that has 
been equipped to burn fuel oil. The vessel is 231 feet 
long with thirty foot beam and draws fourteen feet. 
She has a speed of eighteen knots and is propelled by 
two four-cylinder triple expansion engines with a total 
of 3500 horse-power. She has four Babcock and Wilcox 
boilers with a total heating surface of 10,000 feet. The 
entire machinery equipment is installed in duplicate. 

The “Cyprus” contains every modern device and im- 
Provement that makes for luxury and convenience. The 
fixtures and furnishings throughout are costly and 
beautiful, In the interior finish of the yacht were used 
aire eastern woods never before seen in America, The 
“unite room on the main deck is built of teakwood in 
‘ atural State and the trimmings of the woodwork 

e beautifully carved. The smoking-room is of varnished 
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teak. The music-room is paneled with Jaya teak, 
finished in soft amber tones and has an open fireplace. 
The library is paneled in Thibet mahogany. The vessel 
has eleven staterooms, finished in ivory enamel with 
mahogany trimmings, each one of them elegantly fur- 
nished. The electric fixtures are all hand wrought to 
conform to the scheme of the various rooms, The main 
hall, or gun-room, is finished in Burmah teak and fitted 
up as a sporting room. It is supplied with all sorts 
of hunting and fishing equipment. The sun parlor is 
built the full width of the yacht. It is also finished 
in varnished Burmah teak and is separated from the 
library by a steel watertight partition and door. A 
feature of the “Cyprus” is the breakwater on the forward 
deck to prevent the wash from the heavy seas from 
running back to the house. It also has rolling keels 
on the hull to steady the vessel in rough weather. Be- 
sides this, she has two searchlights, one on either side 
of the pilot house. The “Cyprus,” when she goes into 
service early in October, will carry a crew of forty men 
and be under the command of Capt. Alexander Corkum. 

Mr. Jackling, the owner of this palatial yacht, is the 
president of the Utah Copper Company, the largest 
concern of the kind in the world. He is interested 
in various other large copper companies in the west and 
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is a big owner in an Alaska mining concern which is now 
spending nearly $7,000,000 in the development of its 
property near Juneau. 

Mr. Jackling plans to use his yacht for cruising in 
Alaskan and far eastern waters, and the duplication of 
its machinery, together with the fact that the vessel has 
an inner bottom extending from end to end, will make 
it almost impossible to disable the vessel while at sea. 


ENTIRE PACIFIC COAST IN FAVOR OF IN- 
CREASE IN OUR NAVY. 

The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce is in favor 
of a good strong Navy that will enable this nation to 
maintain its position and make its reasonable demands 
on other countries respected. 

As it has been reported in the daily press that the 
Secretary of the Navy has recommended, or is about to 
recommend, to Congress an appropriation to construct 
at once four battleships of the largest and most approved 
type, together with all other necessary auxiliary boats, 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce has most vig- 
orously endorsed this naval program and has so in- 
formed the Secretary of the Navy and the California 
representatives in Congress. 

The entire Pacific Coast is strongly of the opinion that 
the time has not come to economize in respect to the 
Navy, and that a strong Navy located in Pacific Coast 
waters, with all strategic points along the Pacific Coast 
line of the United States well fortified, garrisoned and 
mined, are necessary for the proper defense of the Pacific 
Coast, an important factor in the maintenance of peace. 


TORPEDO BOAT DESTROYERS FOR THE U. S. 
NAVY DEPARTMENT. 

Further to the information on this subject that ap- 
peared in our October issue, the following extracts from 
a letter written by the Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Department, Franklin D. Roosevelt, and addressed to 
the “Pacific Marine Review” may be of some interest: 


“Referring to the inquiry made in your letter to be 
advised of the names of the successful bidders for the 
construction of six torpedo boat destroyers Nos. 57-62 
inclusive, I have to inform you that contracts for the 
construction of said vessels have recently been awarded 
as follows: 

“One vessel, No. 60, to the Bath Iron Works, Limited, 
Bath, Maine, at $884,000; to be completed in 24 months, 
and to have the speed of 30 knots an hour. 

“One vessel, No. 57, to the Fore River Shipbuilding 
Corporation, Quincy, Mass., at $861,000; to be completed 
in 24 months, and to have the speed of 2914 knots an 
hour. 

“Two vessels, Nos. 61 and 62, to the New York Ship- 
building Company, Camden, N. J., at $825,000 each; to 
be completed within 24 months and to have a speed of 
2914 knots. 

“Two vessels, Nos. 58 and 59, to the William Cramp & 
Sons Ship and Engine Building Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., at $881,000 each; one to be completed within 2314 
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months, one within 24 months, and to have a speed oi 
2914 knots each.” 


AUSTRIA INCREASES ESTIMATE FOR NAVY. 


Austria’s naval estimates, just made public, include 
$45,000,000 for new battleships to be constructed or al- 
ready building. 

Besides four dreadnoughts already laid down, it ts 
planned to build two superdreadnoughts at a cost of 
$15,000,000 each. 

The admiralty also contemplates two more super- 
dreadnoughts to be completed in 1917 at a cost of $30- 
000,000. 


FISHERY CRUISER FOR CANADIAN GOVERN. 
MENT. 


The fishery cruiser “Malaspina,” which has been built 
by the Dublin Dockyard Company, Ltd., to the order at 
the Canadian Government for service on the Paciic 
Coast, recently ran her speed trials at Skelmorlie, and 
between Clock and Cumbrae lights, Firth of Clyde. The 
first day was occupied by the builders’ trials, and on the 
second day the official trials took place, when, with the 
specified deadweight on board, the very high speed of 
14.7 knots was obtained as a mean of six runs on the 
measured mile, and the revolutions corresponding to 
this speed were maintained during a six-hours’ continuous 
trial at full speed. The guaranteed speed was com- 
fortably exceeded, and the engines worked with the ut- 
most smoothness throughout, there being a total alb- 
sence of vibration. The “Malaspina” left on her voyage 
to Esquimalt, B. C., on the 8th of October. 

This vessel has been built under the superintendence 
of Mr. R. L. Newman, of Canada, chief superintendent 
of construction to the Canadian Government, and his 
representative, Mr. F. L. Warren, of London. 


CONTRACT FOR LIGHTHOUSE TENDER “ROSE” 
NOT YET AWARDED. 

The proposed lighthouse tender “Rose,” which is ne 
tended primarily for use in the shoal water ports on the 
coast of Oregon, where the water on the bar is not ot 
sufficient depth to admit of the present lighthouse ten 
ers crossing them without serious danger of accident. is 
to be a small vessel about 125 feet in length. 26 feet 
beam and 7 feet draft loaded. The vessel is to be cur 
structed of steel, fitted with steel water-tight bulkheads. 
schooner rigged, with cargo boom on foremast, steam 
hoisting engine and steam windlass, combined steam and 
hand steering gear, and lighted by electricity. The 
propelling machinery is to be two triple-expansion, -™ 
face-condensing, steam engines of the vertical inverted 
type, driving twin screws. Steam is to be supplied t 
main engines and auxiliaries by two water-tube boilers 
fitted to burn crude oil as fuel. One condenser conr 
mon to both main engines. 

J. F. Duthie & Co., of Seattle, Wash. were the 
lowest bidders, but the Puget Sound Navy Yard sub- 
mitted an estimate of cost of construction at that Navy 
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Yard which was considerably lower than the amount 
of the lowest bid. The question as to whom the 
award will be made is still pending in Washington, D. 
C., so far as the office of the Lighthouse Inspector 
of the Seventeenth District has been advised. 


ALASKA-PACIFIC STEAMSHIP COMPANY TO 
INCREASE FLEET. 

We have received a wire from H. F. Alexander, Presi- 
dent of the Alaska-Pacific Steamship Company confirm- 
ing the report that this company has purchased the two 
ships “Admiral Dewey” and “Admiral Schley,” sister- 
ships to the “Admiral Sampson” and “Admiral Farragut” 
now operated by this company. 

Mr. C. W. Wiley, manager of the Alaska-Pacific 
Steamship Company, is now in Philadelphia arranging 
for the alterations that will be necessary to fit these 
vessels for service on this Coast. 

The “Admiral Dewey” and “Admiral Schley” are to be 
operated in the Seattle-Los Angeles service of the 
Alaska-Pacific Steamship Company in conjunction with 
the steamers “Admiral Farragut” and “Admiral Samp- 


son.” It is planned to bring these two vessels to this 
Coast via the Panama Canal. These vessels should 
Prove a very valuable addition to the Alaska-Pacific 


Steamship Company’s fleet. 


THE TWO SHIPS FOR THE SPOKANE, PORTLAND 
AND SEATTLE RAILWAY COMPANY. 

It has been generally known for some time past that 
two ships are building at the yards of the Cramp Ship- 
building Company at Philadelphia for service between 
Portland and San Francisco. As the owners of these 
vessels, the Hill interests, do not wish the description 
of same made public at this time, we are waiting the 
receipt of a full and accurate announcement from the 
company concerning the details of their ships, and at 
which time this information will appear in the “Pacific 
Marine Review.” 


REPORT DENIED. 

Although it has been reported that the Standard Oil 
Company are building a million-dollar oil tanker at the 
yards of the Newport News Shipbuilding and Drydock 
Company, we are informed in a letter received from 
J. C. Rohlfs, manager of the Marine Department of the 
Standard Oil Company, that this report is incorrect. 
The Standard Oil Company is not building any vessels 
on the east coast at the present time. 
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NEW VESSELS FOR THE KOSMOS LINE. 

By the time the Panama Canal is open to traffic, there 
will have been added to the fleet of the Kosmos Line 
thirteen new steamers varying from 12,000 to 14,000 tons 
d. w. capacity. Some of these steamers have recently 
been placed in this company’s regular service and with 
very satisfactory results. 

The Kosmos Line intends maintaining the trade routes 
they are at present operating to the West Coast of 
South, Central and North America and to take care of 
any further possibilities offering in connection with the 


new route. 


“MILWAUKEE” BUILT FOR MILWAUKEE 

TERMINAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 

The Seattle Construction & Drydock Company recent- 
ly delivered the tug “Milwaukee” to her owners. The 
“Milwaukee” is a single screw steel tug boat of the 
following dimensions: Length over all, 117 feet 6 inches; 
length between perpendiculars, 110 feet; breadth, molded, 
22 feet 6 inches; depth, molded, 15 feet. 

The vessel is equipped with a vertical, inverted, direct 
acting, three cylinder triple expansion engine of 800 h. p., 
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and a single ended Scotch marine boiler. The furnaces 
are fitted for burning, oil with natural draft. The quar- 
ters for the crew are located forward and are accessible 
from the house on deck, so in case of rough weather 
the members of the crew are not compelled to go out 
on deck to go to their quarters. The officers’ quarters 
are located on the lower deck aft and are accessible 
from the engine-room. 

The “Milwaukee” is also equipped with a steam towing 
machine, steam capstan aft for handling lines, steam 
steering gear, search light, two large cast iron towing 
bits, one aft and one forward on the center line of the 
deck, and electric lighting plant. The vessel is heated 
throughout with steam heat. 
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One Man 
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In Successful Use on Pacific Coast S. S. Co.’s 
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ships. 


THE A. LIETZ CO. 


632-634 COMMERCIAL STREET 
The mene oe Sas congue Machine SAN FRANCISCO 


a sire. iit. . Light, durable, non- 
DECK TILES of an |e Sl ae 


slippery, elastic, odor- 
elastic cork compound, 


less, sanitary, non-ab- 


capable of architectural sorbent, unaffected by 
construction and artis- racking, strains or vi- 


tic color treatment. brations. Securely at- 


Made in interlocking tached to iron or wood 
and square tiles. eee ase i deck with Elastic 


Waterproof Mastic. 


ARROWLOCK ELASTIC TILING IN DINING SALOON OF s. S. “SAN RAMON” 


THE IDEAL DECKING AND FLOORING 


Write our nearest office for samples and literature 
DAVID E. KENNEDY, Inc, S24°9%222%; 


NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA CLEVELAND CHICAGO sT. LOUIS MONTREAL 


SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 
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Work Approved by U. 


Corroded, Pitted or 
Laminated Boller and 
Hull Pilates filled solid. 
Cracked Fluebridges, 
Cracks from Rivet Holes, 
In Flanges, between 


Staybolts, In Furnaces, 
Doorholds and Waterlegs 
Welded Successfully. 
Wasted Headers Restored. 
Mud, Manhole and 
Calking Edges Filled or 
Renewed. 

Welded Patches. 


Tel. Oakland 94 


FACTORS IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
WORLD’S MERCHANT MARINE. 


The accompanying diagram is an illustration of the de- 
velopment in the World’s Merchant Marine during the 
last 35 years and at the same time of the decrease in sail 
tonnage, which started at the commencement of that 
period. 

The following remarks will serve to explain the mean- 
ing of the curves in the diagram: 


1 and 2: Steam tonnage has steadily increased since 
the “Savannah” crossed the ocean in 1819, although this 
increase was very slight at first, owing to the novelty and 
imperfection, as well as to the slight economic advan- 
tages of the new type of vessel. It was not until the 
Introduction of iron into shipbuilding and the resultant 
technical progress in this direction, as well as in that 
of engine design, that both the tonnage and the number 
of seagoing steamers materially increased, so that in the 
first half of the 90’s, the gross steam tonnage reached the 
highest point that had been attained by sailing ships in 
1876-77, Since that time a very rapid increase in steam 
tonnage has been evident, and this increase in the ton- 
nage of self-propelled vessels will continue in like ratio 
for a considerable time to come, irrespective of whether 
Steam or oil furnishes the propelling power. 

3: Sail tonnage, the early development of which is 
Somewhat obscure, commenced to increase rapidly at the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, due to the general 
cultural development prevalent towards the end of the 
eighteenth century and also to the increased traffic re- 
quirements caused thereby, reaching, as previously men- 
tioned, its climax in 1876-77. From that time a gradual 
Steady decline set in, which still prevails, notwithstand- 
ing the cheapness of operation, and which, in fact, ap- 
Pears to be irresistible, unless engineering science should 
Succeed in obtaining still further economical advantages 
by means of the use of the internal combustion engine as 
an auxiliary in large sailing vessels for the handling of 
Cargo, running rigging, anchors, etc., as well as for 
Propelling the vessel in calms. 

4: The total net tonnage of the World’s Merchant 


& Steamboat Inspection Service 
CARL J. NYQUIST 
Expert Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 
224-230 Webster Street 


Specialty: MARINE WELDING 


SHIP, STEAM BOILER AND MACHINERY REPA 
' BY WELDING pa 


Broken Rudder Frames, 
Rudder Posts, Stern Poets 
Anchors and Propeller 
Biades Welded. 

Worn or Scored Shafts 
Filled and Restored. 
Cracked Cylinders, 
Pistons, Pumps, Gears, 
Hoisting Orums, 
Clutches and other 
Machinery Parts 
Welded strong as new. 
Iron and Steel Cutting 
by Oxygen. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 
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Marine has practically kept the same level for 20 years, 
since reaching the nineteen million mark in 1876-77. 
This peculiar fact, which does not seem to be borne out 
by the steady development of the world’s commerce 
during this period, is readily explained by examining the 
actual composition of the tonnage, and, observed from 
that standpoint, immediately ceases to indicate any stand- 
still in development. The importance of this factor is 
generally overlooked. In fact, in 1876-77 a marked rise 
really did commence also in the total tonnage, which has 
continued up to the present day and which, with the 
constant opening of new trade districts and routes, re- 
sulting in the general advance and expansion of civiliza- 
tion, is bound to continue in future. 

5: Under the general assumption, proved by experi- 
ence, that a steamer can make three times the number of 
voyages and, therefore, can handle three times as much 
cargo as a Sailing ship in an equal space of time, it is 
obvious that the efficiency of the World’s Merchant 
Marine cannot be expressed by its total tonnage. Now, 
this particular curve shows the efficiency of the world’s 
tonnage, which was computed by allowing only one-third 
of each sailer ton to make one ton of steamer efficiency. 
This actually available carrying capacity, however, is de- 
pendent to a much greater extent on the growth of steam 
tonnage than on that of sail tonnage, and its steady in- 
crease is in absolute accord with the widening of the 
world’s commerce and traffic. 

From the foregoing, it is clearly seen how misleading 
mere statistics of register tonnage of the World’s Mer- 


chant Marine must necessarily be. 


DREDGE “OLYMPIA” LAUNCHED AT SEATTLE. 

The dredge “Olympia” which is 153 feet in length, 
and built by the Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging 
Company at a cost of $150,000, was launched during the 
month of October at the East Waterway, Seattle. 

The “Olympia” slid 115 feet down greased skids and 
then dropped a sheer five feet from supporting blocks, 
This is said to be the first broadside launching ever 
attempted on this Coast. 

When completed the “Olympia” will be employed in 
making the excavation for the municipal docks at Smith 
Cove. The Puget Sound Bridge and Dredging Company 
now has a fleet of seven powerful dredges, 

The “Olympia” is oné of the largest hulls of her 
type on the Coast, being 153 feet long, 40 feet beam and 
12 feet deep. She will be equipped with steam engines 
of 1,000 horse-power. Her boilers are a new type on this 
Coast known as the Pennsylvania return tubular boilers. 
She is a twenty-inch suction dredge. 


The Osaka Shosen Kaisha advises through Edwin 
Orrett, its local manager at Tacoma, that this company 
is now having built in Japan three additional steamers 
for use on its American line. These steamers will have 
a gross tonnage of 9.500 tons each and a sea speed of 


17 knots. 
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TECHNICAL ADVICE. 


The value of competent technical advice to an owner 
contemplating building new ships can not be more 
forcibly brought out than in the case of officers and crew 
accommodations. With the ever increasing demands of 
the sailor for better working conditions, food and quar- 
ters it becomes a necessity for the shipowner to employ 
technical aid to work out all the details and assure the 
owner that in new construction he obtains all that he is 
paying for, and in cases where a choice of two arrange- 
ments is presented that he gets the one which will result 
in an advantage to his particular case. Most shipowners 
employ technical aids, and we can only advise that such 
aids be selected from among men who have had con- 
siderable experience in the design and laying out of 
officers’ and crews’ quarters, the development of struc- 
tural work to obtain the maximum strength with mini- 
mum of material, the design 
pumping and sanitary systems. 


As is stated in a recent issue of “Shipping Illustrated,” 
it is an axiom of ship construction that bad and ill-venti- 
lated quarters cost not one whit less to erect than plain 
but comfortable ones, so designed as to attract the bet- 
ter class of seafarers. In many cases, officers will prefer 
the average rate of pay with cleanly conditions of life 
at sea to higher wages in badly arranged ships, although 
the general rule is that owners whose ships are well- 
designed at the start are also those who generally con- 
trive to show more liberality, as a result of greater 
earning power. One of the crying evils of the age is 
compelling two officers to occupy the same room, even in 
large cargo ships with plenty of exempted space to spare, 
when the extra accommodation for a third officer would 
cost less than one hundred dollars to erect. It is idle to 
herd men together in such a way as to disgust them 
with their surroundings and then expect them to take 
personal interest in their work. 


of ventilation systems, 


Owners are often unjustly accused of undue par- 
simony in the matter of living accommodations when, 
as a matter of fact, their only fault lies in having 
trusted blindly to the builders’ promise to turn out 
a modern ship, without having anyone on their side 
competent to obtain from the builders the best that 
can be had within the amount available for con- 
struction. The fact is scarcely credible to the un- 
initiated, yet, new vessels of very large capacity, fitted in 
respect of cargo-handling and machinery with the latest 
and best appliances, are often provided with living 
quarters for officers and crew designed and located in 
defiance of the most elementary principles of domestic 
hygiene. It is such conditions of life at sea which are 
responsible for the propagation of pulmonary tuberculosis 
and other diseases so painfully frequent nowadays among 
seamen. Ventilation, lighting and sanitary arrangements 
often leave much to be desired even in the passenger 
accommodations of pretentious liners costing millions of 
dollars and it is obvious that the time has arrived for the 
technical societies of shipbuilders and naval constructors 
to take up in earnest the discussion of problems pertain- 
ing to such important subsidiary details of ship con- 
struction as the heating and ventilation of ships, the 
lighting of crew spaces and of passenger quarters, the 
storage of food, the disposal of dirt and waste, etc. 
Such questions are discussed privately during the prepa- 
ration of designs and specifications, and papers pertain- 
ing to them would certainly prove of greater value than 
the oral exploitation of mechanical fads which take up 
so much of the time at meetings of societies of ship- 
builders and engineers. 


Google 


SMOKE CONSUMER PATENTED. 


Captain C. W. Lent, of Stockton, Calif, has in- 
vented and patented what is termed “a perfect smoke 
consumer.” 

The outfit consists of two tanks three feet long and 
seventeen inches wide, and a boiler, with a ten-inch 
smoke stack connected. This smoke stack is called a 
pass-over, because it does not lead into the atmosphere. 
There is an intermingler with tube connections and a 
reservoir of water. The outfit requires no smoke stack, 
doing away altogether with the skyscraper chimneys 
such as are now to be seen around every manufacturing 
establishment. 

Instead of going through the smoke stack, the smoke 
is in some manner brought to the intermingler and then 
passes through the tubes into the reservoir, the result 
being a quantity of lamp black. 

The success of Captain Lent’s invention has aroused 
considerable interest in Pittsburg and all arrangements 
have been made for a demonstration during the first 
part of November. 

This smoke consumer has not yet been experimented 
with aboard a ship, but it is thought that with a few 
changes it could be successfully adopted. 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION IN B. C. WATERS. 


Col. Wm. P. Anderson, Chief Engineer of the Dept. 
of Marine & Fisheries at Ottawa, informs us that a 
submarine bell has recently been installed and is now in 
operation on Sandheads lightship. 

Two or three more such bells attached to buoys will 
be established in British Columbia waters just as soon 
as the buoys are delivered to the Department. The 
system will be extended as the demand increases, pro- 
vided enough ships equip themselves with receiving 
apparatus to make the installations worth while. 

Col, Anderson states that the submarine bell on the 
Atlantic Coast has proved itself to be a very efficient and 
satisfactory signal, but the Department of Marine & 
Fisheries finds that it is only satisfactory where they 
can remove the bells from the water on short notice for 
overhauling, in the event of anything going wrong with 
the mechanism. 


NEW FOG ALARM FOR DISCOVERY ISLAND. 


A contract for the construction of a new fog alarm 
building on Discovery Island, British Columbia, has been 
awarded to Mr. W. H. Rourke, of Shaughnessy Heights. 
for the sum of $2,950. The building will be of wood, 
with accommodation for the new machinery, fuel, ete. 
The new fog alarm will be a diaphone supplied with ar 
at a pressure of 25 Ibs. through a three-inch pipe. The 
air will he compressed with oil engines, and the whole 
plant will be in duplicate, to prevent any risk of intet- 
ruption from breakdowns. 

These three-inch diaphones are considered to be the 
best fog alarms in the market, as they can be heard 
farther than any whistle or siren. The evidence of 
sailors on this coast bears out this claim. 


WIND SAILS FOR ENGINE ROOM. 


The installation of a wind sail down through the for- 
ward end of the engine-room skylight of the tender 
Orchid” has reduced the temperature of the atmosphere 


in the upper engine-room 50 degrees under normal con- 
ditions. 
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MOTORTANKSHIP “WOTAN” 


The Diesel motortankship “Wotan,” built by Reiher- 
stieg-Schiffswerfte und Maschinenfabrik of Hamburg, 
fitted with a 6-cylinder, 2-cycle Carels-Reiherstieg-Diesel 
engine, owned by the German-American Petroleum 
Gesellschaft, made its maiden trip across the Atlantic 
Ocean, arriving in New York port from Hamburg on the 
3d of October. 

The last European stop was Southampton to put off 
some visitors that sailed on the ship from Hamburg. 

The trip was made from Southampton to New York 
in fifteen and one-half days, with an average speed of 
&.1 knots, the engine turning at 79 r. p. m, developing 
2250 I. H. P., with a daily fuel consumption of 7 tons 


BACK VIEW SHOWING SCAVENGING, CIRCULATING AND 
FUEL PUMPS ON ENGINE. 


of oil, or 131 grammes per I. H. P. hour. This fuel 


consumption covered the main engine, steering engine 
and lighting set. 

Not a stop was made from Southampton until New 
York Harbor, where they took on the pilot. 

A thorough investigation or overhauling of the engine 
does not disclose a single discrepancy or necessity of 
repair of any nature whatever. 

This is considered a remarkable feat, in lieu 
engine and ship being on its maiden trip. 
_The ship took on its cargo and_ sailed 
York on the 9th inst. for the home port at Hamburg. 

While in New York Harbor this ship was visited by 
a great many representative naval and mechanical en- 
gimeers, as well as representatives of large manufactur- 
Mg and financial interests, and without an exception 


of the 


from New 
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they all have only words of praise for the type of engine 
installation made on this ship. 

This engine is the open-frame Carels two-cycle re- 
versible marine Diesel engine. The main propelling en- 
gine has fitted on it the bilge pump, circulating water 
pump, oil pumps and steering compressor, so that in 
itself it is a complete propelling engine plant. The 
auxiliary pumps were not fired from time of leaving 
the European port until reaching New York, as the 


MOTORSHIP 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE ENGINE-ROOM. 
ship was steered by air from the steering compressor on 


the engine. 

An item of interest is to compare the volume of fuel 
consumed in this ship with that of a steamship of 
equivalent capacity, as the owners of this ship are 
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STERN VIEW—MOTORSHIP “WOTAN.” 


operating a line of steamships of the same capacity, and 
it is demonstrated that the cargo of fuel for the same 
radius of operation would be at least four times as 
great, in a great many cases five times, in a steam 
engine than in a Diesel engine. 

The fuel bunkers on this ship provided for 900 tons 
of oil and would permit the ship to travel 30,000 miles 
without taking on an additional cargo of fuel. 

The dimensions of the ship are (Isherwood system): 
Length, 404 feet; beam, 52 feet 3 inches; depth, 29 feet 
6 inches; with a draft of 23 feet. 


WORKING CYLINDERS, SHOWING CAMS AND VALVES. 


When loaded she carries 6780 tons of oil, in addition 
to carrying 900 tons of bunker oil and 100 tons of 
water. 


—— 
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A great item of interest in this ship is that it is a 
single screw ship, 6 cylinder installation, in which the 
engine is complete and_ self-contained, including the 
steering compressor while the other motorships in ser- 
vice, such as the “Hagen” (Krupp Engs.), “Christian 
X” (Burmester & Wain, 4 cycle), etc., have in addition 
to two propelling engines of 6 or 8 cylinders, 3 or 4 
cylinder auxiliary engines to develop the injection air 
for the operation of the main engines, 

It is said that the engineers who inspected the 
“Wotan” have, without exception, praised this type of 
engine as compared with the Monte Penedo, which is 
fitted with port scavenging Sulzer engines. 


NEW BOLINDERS’ ENGINED VESSELS. 


There has just been completed in Belgium a smart 
Bolinders’ engined cargo vessel of some 78 ft. 6 in. in 
length, named “Pioneer,” which has been built for owners 
in Marseilles. She has a displacement of 160 tons, and 
a deadweight carrying capacity of 72 tons. The pro- 
pelling machinery consists of a 240 b. h. p._ Bolinders’ 
direct reversible motor, consuming residue oil, and 
developing its power at 275-300 r. p. m. On trials held 
recently a speed of 11.8 knots was attained. The vessel 
carrier 26 tons of fuel oil, which gives a radius of 
4,800 sea miles. At 10 knots, which is a good speed, 
the consumption worked out at about 14% gallons per 
hour. The complete machinery, including auxiliaries, it 
should be mentioned, is arranged in an engine-room 21 
ft. 6 in. in length. 

At Messrs. John Cran and Co.’s yard, Leith, the new 
80 b. h. p. Bolinders’ engined motor “Lindores” is being 
got ready for trials, while a sister ship, building in same 
yard, is all but ready for launching. Both vessels are 
for service in Brazil, and will make the passage out 
under their own power. Messrs. Hawthorn and Co, 
another Leith firm, are making good progress with the 
two twin-screw 240 b. h. p. Bolinders’ engined coasters 
they are building for Messrs. Elder Dempster and Co., 
Ltd., London. 


DIESEL ENGINE FOR SERVICE IN PUGET 
SOUND WATERS. 


The first 100 h. p. marine Diesel engine to be built in 
America will shortly be installed in a passenger boat 
operating on a daily run on Puget Sound. This Nlseco 
heavy oil engine (true Diesel type) was built by the 
New London Ship & Engine Company, whose Pacific 
Coast branch is located at Seattle. The engine is a + 
cycle, 4-cylinder, with the usual clutch and gear, and 
was designed for Pacific Coast conditions. It is ad- 
mirably suited for tugs, halibut schooners, cannery 
tenders, yachts and comparatively small passenger and 
freight vessels. 

The design, construction and operation of this new 
type of engine is extremely simple, so simple, in fact, 
that this first engine was set up in the shop by 4 
gasoline engine man who had never before seen 2 
Diesel engine. The entire test stand trials and the 
present endurance test have and are being conducted 
by this man. The engine is being used to furnish 
power for operating machine tools in the shop, the 
load varying from 50 to 120 h, p., and has given com- 
plete satisfaction. The combustion is perfect, the 
haust clear, full power is developed, and the com 
sumption of fuel oil is only .48 Ibs. per h. p. hour. 

The company will also build this engine in 6-cylinders, 
giving an engine of 150-175 h. p. 
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SUGGEST THAT U. S. TRANSPORTS BE CONVERTED INTO OIL BURNERS 


The arguments made by the Foreign Trade Depart- 
ment of the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce that 
the U. S. Government transports be converted into oil 
burners are most convincing and should be of consid- 
erable interest to many of our readers. 

On October 16th the Foreign Trade Department in- 
formed us that they had not received a reply to their 
letter addressed to the Chief, Quartermaster Corps, U. S. 
Army Dept., but we have no doubt whatever that their 
letter is receiving the Army Department’s best attention. 
It is hoped that the Foreign Trade Department’s sugges- 
tions will be followed in this matter as they are practical 
and will be, if adopted, of considerable benefit to the 


American people. 

The letter above referred to is as follows: 

“The Foreign Trade Department of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce begs to thank you for your favor 
of September fourth with respect to converting the 
United States Army transports into oil burners. 

“The department appreciates the fact that, at first 
glance, the expenditure of $125,000.00 per ship, ‘simply for 
a change in fuel arrangements’ might appear unwar- 
ranted, however, on going carefully into this subject and 
analyzing it, the facts not only seem to warrant the 
expenditure, but seem to leave no other alternative from 
a good business point of view. The Department begs 
to suggest that it would not be necessary to convert all 
of these transports into oil burners, simply the largest 
and most modern and only one might be so converted at 
first to supply the Island of Guam with sufficient trans- 
portation service to commence with. 

“First, allow us to point out the saving to the Govern- 
ment by such conversion taking one ship as a basis. 

“A transport, as we are informed, usually makes four 
round trips a year and the average coal consumption 
per trip would be approximately 4500 tons or 18,000 tons 
per annum. We feel sure the Government cannot buy 
good coal for less than $3.50 per ton, which would 


amount to for the year an expenditure of...... $63,000.00 
“The equivalent in oil (3.5 bbls. per ton) at 

80c per bbl. would represent.........0000eeeeee 50,000.00 

@ saving Of......... 0. ccc cece e ene eee ny dda ike $13,000.00 

in fuel alone. 
“By burning oil, a saving could be made in 

help, not taking into account their mainten- 

ance, as follows: 

6 Firemen @ $45.00 per month........ $3,240.00 

9 Passers @ $35.00 per month........ 3,780.00 

a total: Ofs..i0) S56 seca dont coed toy ais Hewes $ 7,020.00 
“On a round trip such as the transports 

make, coal would shrink fully 5%, which on a 

cost of $63,000.00 would represent............- $ 3,150.00 

a Grand Total of........... ccc cee e eee eens $23,170.00 


equal to 18.5% of the cost of making the change, a very 
fair investment and one which would pay for itself in 
a very few years. In addition to this a very material 
saving would be made in the life of the boilers. 

“Second, during a year the exports from Guam would 
reach, as we are informed by reliable authorities, six to 
Seven thousand tons, which at commercial rates of freight 
would produce a revenue of not less than $40,000.00 per 
annum, making a grand total by saving and with revenue 
of $63,170.00 or over 50% of the cost. 


“If this was done, it would distribute annually $50,000.00 
among American producers of an American product and 
save $63,000.00 of American money being paid to a 
foreign country from which the American people receive 
no benefit whatever. Multiply this by four (for the 
four large transports) and we have $200,000.00 of the 
American people’s money spent on an American industry 
and $252,000.00 of American money kept at home. 

“The United States Government today, through its 
Department of Commerce, is doing a wonderful work in 
endeavoring to increase the sale of American products 
abroad. Would it not appear entirely consistent for 
the War Department to set a good example where it 
would not only cost the Government nothing, but effect 
a considerable saving? 

“Third, as to the age of the transports, we find as fol- 
lows: 

“The Sherman is 20 years old. 

“The Sheridan is 21 years old. 

“The Logan is 21 years old. 

“The Thomas is 19 years old. 

“The Dix is 21 years old. 

“These ships having been kept in excellent condition 
cannot be considered old and can reasonably expect many 
years of service and this service would be materially 
increased if they were converted into oil burners. 

“We notice the cable ship ‘Burnside,’ which is 31 
years old, has just been converted into an oil burner, 
yet she is ten years older than any of the transports 
named above. 

“Fourth, in the event of war, the coaling stations in 
the Orient would be closed to the United States and it 
would be very convenient to be able to take fuel at a 
home port for the round trip and while coal could be 
taken here, by using oil it would allow considerably more 
space for cargo, besides which the Government is now 
building a number of tank fuel carriers, whereas their 
colliers are unfortunately very scarce. These trans- 
ports could take oil at either Panama or Honolulu or 
both, thereby giving them a wide sailing range. 

“Further, as to the age of the transports, the De- 
partment is reliably informed that the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company is converting their transpacific ships 
into oil burners and some of them are nearly as old as 
the transports. In addition, the Pacific Coast Company, 
notwithstanding the fact it is, largely engaged in the 
mining and selling of coal itself, is actually converting 
some of its principal ships into oil burners, which is 
pretty good evidence in favor of this class of fuel. 

“Again, in the event of war, an oil burning ship can 
make much better time than one burning a poor quality 
of coal and this saving in time might be the means of 
saving the ship from capture by a foreign power and 
the consequent loss of life or liberty of American of- 
ficers and men to say nothing of the financial loss. 

“The Foreign Trade Department earnestly suggests 
that this matter be gone into further and that, if neces- 
sary, a commission be appointed to look into it and 
verify the statements herein made.” 


! fully agree with what you say In that no American 
ships Operating In the foreign trade will pass through the 
Panama Canal when it is opened in 1915 and that herolc 
efforts should be taken to relieve this Government of the 
plight at which we have arrived In relation to American 
ships upon the hijh seas. 

1! am much interested In this subject and have been 
since my return to Congress as we!l as before. Anything 
that | can co to relieve the situation will be readily and 


willingly done. 
(Signed) JOHN E. RAKER, 
Member of Congress. 
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THE PORT OF SAN FRANCISCO 


By LEO. V. MERLE, Jr., Secretary Board of State Harbor Commissioners. 


The harbor of San Francisco through the opening of 
the Panama Canal is destined to become one of the 
greatest in commercial importance in the world and 
tangible proof pointing to that conclusion is already in 
evidence, Many foreign steamship companies and East- 
ern steamship companies have signified their intention 
of sending their vessels to this port and others are 
sure to follow their example. It is not difficult to com- 
prehend why San Francisco should be selected by these 
companies. It has a perfect natural harbor of great 
magnitude, close to the sea; a hinterland which embraces 
the heart of California’s agricultural and mineral pro- 
ducing regions—one of the richest in the world; it is on 
the line of the great routes north and south and in 
direct rail connection with all the region to the east- 
ward; it has a commerce and development half a cen- 
tury old. With the immense force of customs and 
established lines of trade in its favor; it is the most 
centrally located of all the ports of commerce of the 
Pacific and has important naval and military bases. 

Three factors determine the commercial supremacy of 
a city by the sea. First, its potential tributary com- 
merce; second, the size and accessibility of its harbor, 
and third, the development of its docks to meet the re- 
quirements and accelerate the increase of its commerce. 
Of the three, the volume of commerce, actual and poten- 
tial is fundamental. Good harbors on barren coasts 
do not make great seaports, but where a tributary in- 
terior territory exists, rich in agricultural and mineral 
possibilities, and capable of supporting a large popula- 
tion, it is sufficient to transform shallow inlets into 
deep and commodious harbors at the points where the 
lines of intercourse of its maritime and interior trade 
converge. Where the hinterland is rich in resources, 
and a natural harbor already exists, capable of re- 
ceiving the commerce of the world, it is evident that 
the acceleration of the growth of the port will depend 
upon the remaining of the three factors—that is, the 
development of its docks. 

This potent fact has been fully recognized by the 
present Board of Harbor Commissioners consisting of 


J. J. Dwyer, president; Thomas S. Williams and J. H. 
McCallum and to their everlasting credit it can be truth- 
fully said that they have displayed and are displaying 
an energy and zeal in meeting the urgent requirements 
in the shape of dock facilities necessitated by the in- 
creased commerce that will eventuate through the 


opening of the Canal that could not be excelled. When 
they took office they found that their predecessors had 
done little in the way of providing wharf accommoda- 


WATERFRONT, LOOKING SOUTH FROM FERRY TOWER, 
SHOWING CONSTRUCTION OF SECTION 9-A 
OF THE SEAWALL. 


tion for the increased commerce but on the contrary 
had left them with many of the existing wharves in a 
rotten and almost worthless condition. They were con- 
fronted with a state of affairs that would have daunted 
most men but with characteristic energy they set to 
work early in the year 1911 to construct extensive new, 
docks of the most modern type, equipped with a com, 
plete system of electric traveling cranes and other Agr»! 
vices for the speedy and economical handling of freight: 
and bulk cargo. What they have already accomplished: . 
and what they propose to do before the opening of ;the: 
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Pier No. 28—Completed September 4, 1913. 


Canal, if funds are available, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

Pier No. 17 at the foot of Union street has been 
constructed at a total cost of $286,000. It is 800 feet 
long by 126 feet wide and is equipped with a railroad 
track on the north side which enables ships to load di- 
rect into cars. The pier is constructed on wooden piles 
protected by concrete cylinders, steel I beams caps pro- 
tected by concrete and a wooden deck. The shed is also 
constructed of wood. 

Pier No. 28, at the foot of Bryant street, has also 
been completed. It is 150 feet wide by 676 feet long and 
has cost $460,000. It is constructed on reinforced con- 


crete cylinders, having a reinforced concrete deck and 


shed, 
Piers Nos. 30 and 32, at the foot of Brannan and 


Bryant streets, are 95 per cent. completed. They are 
connected by a wharf 220 feet by 200 feet. The outside 
berths on these piers will average 750 feet, the inside 
berths 550 feet. They are 200 feet wide. Both are con- 
stritcted on reinforced concrete cylinders on hard bottom, 
witly ‘ctiticrete beams and deck. ‘The sheds will be of 
tintbér!with steel outer columns, tracks for electric 
cranes, ship towers and telphers. The total estimated 
cost oF these piers is $1,232,000, which includes cement, 
wood block pavement and steel rolling doors for the 
sheds. 

Pier No. 26, between Bryant and Harrison streets is 
90 per cent. completed. The construction of this pier 
is identical with that of Piers Nos. 30 and 32. It is 
200 feet wide by 765 feet long and the total estimated 
cost is $608,000. 

Pier No. 39 at the northern end of the waterfront is 
25 per cent. completed. It will be 140 feet wide by 
908 feet long and will be equipped with two spur tracks, 
and it is the intention of the Board to use it for freight 
Service. Its estimated cost is $500,000. 

Plans and specifications have either been completed 
or are under way for Pier No. 35 between Kearny and 
Montgomery streets; Pier No. 37, foot of Kearny street; 
Pier No, 41, foot of Stockton street; Pier No. 46, just 
north of the entrance to Channel street inlet: Pier No. 
33, at the foot of Bay street; Pier No. 29 at the foot 
of Chestnut street, and Piers Nos. 16 and 18, between 
Howard and Folsom streets. Pier No, 35 will be 200 
feet wide by 975 feet long. It will be equipped with 
two spur tracks and used for freight service. Pier No. 
37 will be similar in construction to Pier No. 35. Pier 
No. 41 will be probably used for the accommodation of 
river steamers, It will be equipped with two spur tracks, 
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Contract Price, $358,400. Occupied by Matson Navigation Company. 


but will have no shed. Pier No. 46 will be 200 feet wide 
by 800 feet long. Pier No. 33 is to be equipped with a 
shed to take the place of the grain sheds now on the 
bulkhead from Francisco street to Kearny street. 

The grain shed in its present location will be kept 
in operation as long as possible and arrangements ‘will 
be made to care for the business now handled at this 
point under cover, until the Pier is completed. Pier No. 
29 will be 140 feet wide by 800 feet, long and will 
be equipped with two spur tracks and used for pas- 
senger service. Piers Nos. 16 and 18 will be each 140 
feet wide by 605 feet long. These new piers will in- 
crease the existing wharf area to the extent of about 
112 per cent. A new feature has been introduced in 
the construction of these new piers by inclining them at 
an angle to the seawall. The United States Govern- 
ment has placed the pier-head line at a distance of 800 
feet from the seawall beyond which pier construction 
is prohibited. The effect of inclining the piers at an 
oblique angle to the seawall will be to permit of piers 
ten and eleven ‘hundred feet long, needed for the ac- 
commodation of mammoth ocean liners, and also, it is 
believed, by a fan-shaped arrangement of the ends will 
make navigation on this long ‘curve of the ‘harbor line 
easier and_ safer. 

The construction of four additional piers to project 
from the seawall along the China Basin lease to the 
Santa Fe Railroad Company is also contemplated by the 
Board. Under the terms of that lease whenever a con- 
tinuous seawall is constructed from the Ferry Building 
at the foot of Market street to Channel street the 
State becomes entitled as a right of way and thorough- 
fare to a strip 100 feet wide along the bay front of the 
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Erecting Steel Shed Frame on Pier No. 32. 


China Basin leasehold, and to other incidents, and only 
on the completion of such continuous seawall is the 
Board authorized to construct piers from this portion 
of the shore line. Contracts have been let for the con- 
struction of two sections of the seawall to be known 
as sections 9 “A” and 9 “B,” totaling 1760 feet and the 
work is 5 per cent. completed. The total estimated cost 
is $544,000. When this work is completed there will be 
a continuous seawall from the Ferry Building to Chan- 
nel street and the Board will be in a position to avail 
itself of its rights to the China Basin waterfront and 
call for bids for the four additional piers. 

The Board also contemplates erecting new piers of a 
modern character as soon as practicable to replace the 
wholly wooden piers known as Nos. 5, 6, 8, 11, 14, 15 and 
16. These piers are rapidly falling to pieces, due to age 
and the action of the teredo and limnoria, very destruc- 
tive marine borers, but they must be kept in commis- 
sion and necessary repairs made in order to serve the 
‘present and ever increasing demands of commerce until 
some of the additional new piers are built when they 
will be successively eliminated. 

Three of the existing wharves Nos. 9, 11 and 12 have 
been widened by the Board and the Belt Railroad runs 


on to them with most gratifying results to the users of 
the wharves and a great increase in business to the 
port. 

Plans and specifications have been completed for an 
additional width of 10 feet to Pier No. 54 at the foot of 
Fourth street in order to get deep water. A legacy 
left by the Board’s predecessors was a ledge of rock 
close to this pier, which should have been blasted before 
the pier was constructed about three years ago. Blasting 
operations have been carried on by the present Board 
but had to be stopped to prevent endangering the pier 
and hence the increased width. 

In the construction of the new piers the Board has 
inaugurated a radical departure in compliance with the 
insistent demand of the larger shipping interests by 
making most of them 200 feet wide. A few of the 
wharves constructed in recent years were made 140 
feet wide. The older ones were mostly from 80 to 100 
feet in width. Piers 200 feet wide will permit of oper- 
ating the wharves with steamers on both sides simul- 
taneously, an advantage impossible on narrower piers, 
where the large cargoes of one modern steamer would 
take up all the space. Increased width thus results in 
economy of water-slip space between the piers. It has 
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Pler No. 30—Looking Southeast. 


also been decided to make all the water-slip spaces be- 
tween piers much wider than formerly from about 225 to 
250 feet, in order to accommodate the larger modern 
vessels and facilitate safety and ease of navigation and 
keep both sides of all the piers busy simultaneously. 

The construction of Piers Nos. 29, 31, and 33 will 
necessitate the removal of the car-ferry slips at Lom- 
bard street but plans and specifications have been 
adopted for two new car-ferry slips between Powell and 
Taylor streets to take the place of those at Lombard 
street. 

Owing to the enormous increase of transbay passenger 
traffic in recent years it has been found that the present 
seven ferryboat slips at the foot of Market street are 
inadequate to meet the demand put upon them. Conse- 
quently plans and specifications have been completed and 
adopted for five new ferry slips, three to the south, and 
two to the north of the present system and contracts 
for the work will be let shortly. Slip No. 7 will be 
rebuilt and put on a line with the others. To serve the 
increased ferry traffic and the new proposed slips wings 
to the north and to the south ends of the present Ferry 
Building at the foot of Market street have been pro- 
jected and are now being planned. Such wings were 
on the original design of the building when erected some 
years ago, but were omitted because the funds available 
were then insufficient. The wings will follow the lines 
of the present structure and be of the same material, 
Colusa sandstone. Two of the existing wooden piers, 
No. 3 at the foot of Clay street and No. 4 at the 
foot of Mission street will be pulled out to make room 
for the projected new passenger ferryboat slips. It is 
also contemplated to construct a viaduct leading from 
the second story of the Ferry building and branching to 
the sidewalks on the east side of Market street. This 
will. go far to relieve the congestion on the ground floor 
and to insure greater safety for pedestrians. 

Another important improvement made by the Board 
has been the connection of the southern and northern 
divisions of the Belt Railroad, thereby obviating the 
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laborious and costly system previously in vogue of carry- 
ing cars from the one division to the other on a 
freight ferryboat operated by the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany at a cost of from $11 to $15 per car. The saving to 
shippers by this joining together of the divisions will, it 
is estimated, amount to at least $300,000 during the first 
year of operation and will grow proportionately with 
the increase of commerce. The formal opening of the 
connected line took place on March 29th last when the 
members of the State Legislature and their ladies were 
present as the guests of the Board. It is also proposed 
to construct a tunnel under the Fort Mason military 
reservation through which the Belt Railroad will be 
operated to serve the United States transport docks and 
the military reservation and, incidentally, the Exposition 
grounds. Plans and specifications for this work have 
been completed. The length of this extension will be 
one and one-eighth miles of which 1400 lineal feet is on 
trestle and 1600 lineal feet in concrete lined tunnel under 
the Fort Mason reservation. Plans and _ specifications 
have also been adopted for a reinforced concrete engine 
house and shops for the Belt Railroad locomotives. 

Still another important act of the Board has to be 
chronicled which goes to show the strict business prin- 
ciples that have guided them in dealing with the in- 
terests of the State. Being of the opinion that the 
rentals paid by occupants and tenants of the Union 
Depot and Ferry building, especially the railroad, ferry 
and express companies, were too low, the Board ap- 
pointed a commission of real estate men to appraise the 
values and fix the rents. The result was that the in- 
crease under the new schedule of rents was, in round 
numbers, $137,000 per annum. The Board was conse- 
quently enabled to embark upon an extensive and very 
necessary campaign of repairs to the many dilapidated 
wharves and for the extension and improvement of the 
Belt Railroad and the purchase of additional equip- 
ment. 

Numerous other improvements made by the Board 
could be enumerated such as in the electrical depart- 
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Pier No. 39—25% complete. 


ment and other departments, and also in having all the 
repair work done by the Board’s force, instead of by 
contract, which is more satisfactory and economical but 
it is needless to go into details. Suffice to say that one 
of the acts of the Board has given more satisfaction 
to shippers perhaps than anything else, and that was 
a reduction of 10 per cent. on all permanent berthing 
space. 

It may be as well to repeat that the sole aim of the 
present Board is to have the port and harbor of San 
Francisco in a state of preparenes to receive the great 
increase in shipping which is confidently expected as a 
natural result of the opening of the Panama Canal. 

A brief description of the harbor itself and its re- 
lation to the State and the commerce of the world 
may not be out of place here. San Francisco Bay 
is universally acknowledged to be far and away the most 
important port on the Pacific Coast for many obvious 
reasons. It has a total area of 420 square miles and a 
‘shore line of about 350 miles. The area exceeding 30 
feet in depth at low water is about 190 square miles. 
The extreme tidal range is 8 feet and the mean is 4.3 
feet. The bay is perfectly sheltered from ocean storms, 
is not subject to flood effects, and is absolutely free 
from ice. From the southern portal of the Golden Gate 
at Fort Point along the bay shore of San Francisco and 
San Mateo counties to Dumbarton Point, thence across 
the narrows and along the shores of Alameda, Contra 
Costa and Marin counties to Lime Point every mile is 
suitable and available for commercial and industrial use. 
The water front development extends from the north- 
east extremity of the peninsula around into the bay and 


as far south as the city and county boundary. The 
jurisdiction of the Board stops short at this point. Ex- 
clusive of fairways or forbidden anchorage, there is 


approximately 100 square miles of available anchorage 
ground in the bay. The natural advantages of San 
Francisco harbor are, as already said, obvious—expensive 
masonry basins or docks in which a fixed level of water 
is maintained by oceans of machinery and gates, and 
which only permit of ingress and egress at about the 
time of high water are not required. It is acknowledged 
to be a wonderful port—wonderful in its physical con- 
formation as a vast sheltered harbor opening in, through 
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a narrow and easily defended entrance, from a coast line 
almost devoid of harbors for hundreds of miles in either 
direction and wonderful in the strategic relation to its 
California hinterland and to the great interior of the 
country. Nature wrought a masterpiece when she made 
San Francisco Bay. Its great expanse and its navigable 
connections north and south, through the rich valleys of 
the San Joaquin and Sacramento, fit it perfectly as the 
entrepot of a vast empire. San Francisco is the only 
port on the coast at which any great amount of perma- 
nent seawall construction has been done. Work of this 
character has been carried on for the past twenty years. 
In that time, nearly 13,000 lineal feet of sea wall have 
been built at costs ranging from a little less than $100 
to about $270 per lineal foot. The construction of the 
sea wall has resulted in reclaiming more than 25 acres 
from which the annual rental now amounts to about 
$1,000,000. The port’s funds are derived from its regular 
revenues, rents, wharfage, dockage, tolls, etc., and the 
sale of bonds. The revenues from the beginning of the 
Board’s operations in 1863 to June 30, 1912, amount to 
$34,212,320 and the expenditures to $34,328,585. The 
port is self-sustaining, not a dollar ever having been 
required from the treasury. 

The commerce of the port is very extensive. During 
the two fiscal years ending June 30, 1912, 1472 vessels 
of all descriptions of a net tonnage of 1,196,523 were 
docked at the State wharves, and many if not all of 
them, were docked numerous times. The tonnage of 
freight passing over the wharves during the same period 
was 13,427,848. 

The trade of San Franciso embraces every «lass of 
commerce that passes over the Pacific Ocean. Not only 
do the lines of ocean commerce focus at the entrance 
of the harbor of San Francisco, but on the landward 
side, transcontinental railways lead the trade of the 
Eastern States to her wharves and still other roads are 
directing their energies to make San Francisco their 
Pacific terminus. Commodious dockage on deep water 's 
the determining characteristic of a great commercial 
port. Substantial wharves of sufficient area for the 
reception and assorting of merchandise and its prompt 
transfer to railroads and teams with adjacent warehoust 
facilities, are the ultimate demands of a great commerce 
and all these essential requisites San Francisco possesses 
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LETTING THE PACIFIC INTO THE PANAMA CANAL. 


inst barrier to keep the Pacific Ocean 
dike 44.800 pounds of dynamite was 


used. It was placed in 541 separate holes made in the great wall, and 
etch cache was reached by an ¢ ‘tric wire, so that when one electric 
switch was turned the 541 lots of dynamite exploded simultaneously. 
The part of the dike left standing continued to keep out the ocean 
Whereupon a workman seized a shovel and made a small gap in the 
remnent of wall to permit a rill of Pacific water to run into the canal 
eut One hour later that little opening was 40) feet wide, and a torrent 
of water was pouring into the cut between the exploded dike and the 
Miratlores lock (at the top of this page). This section of the canal is 
about a mile long, 5,000 feet to be exact, 500 feet wide. and 41 feet deep 
below mean sea level Dredges are removing the part of the barrier 
that the explosion left standing. The photos used in this article were 
loaned by Collier's Weekly. L 


The Miraflores dike was the 
out of the canal. ‘To explode the 
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CONSIDERABLE ACTIVITY IN SHIPPING AT LOS 
ANGELES, 


In a letter received from the office of the Board of 
Harbor Commissioners of Los Angeles we are advised 
as follows: 


“Replying to your inquiry of October 17, relative to 
negotiations of the Panama Navigation & Commercial 
Company for municipal dockage space, we would state 
that this company proposes to operate a line of small 
vessels between Los Angeles and numerous ports along 
the west coast of Mexico, Central America and through 
the Panama Canal. A representative of the company 
came to our office some time ago about arrangements 
to dock at municipal wharves, but inasmuch as the com- 
pany proposed to make traffic arrangements with the 
Salt Lake Railroad Company, which reaches along the 
east side of the harbor, where the city has no municipal 
wharves, we advised him to arrange for dockage space 
either with that company or one of the private wharf 
companies operating on that side of the harbor. 

“The American-Hawaiian Steamship Company has 
completed arrangements to use 1200 feet of municipal 
wharf and 1000 feet of transit shed in connection there- 
with. The American-Hawaiian Company contracts to 
operate this wharf as agent for the city, paying regular 
dockage and wharfage rates to the city, both on its own 
commerce and that of any other ships it may accom- 
modate, and the city allows it 20 per cent. of the reve- 
nue for acting as the city’s agent; but the company guar- 
antees a return to the city of not less than $15,000 a year 
for the 1200 feet of wharf. 

“This wharf is in the inner harbor on what is known 
as the Mormon Island Channel, which the city is now 
dredging to a depth of 30 feet, and will provide berths 
of 34 feet depth in front of the wharves. Eight hun- 
dred feet of this wharf has just been completed, and 
600 feet of transit shed 100 feet wide is now building 
in connection therewith. This, and railroad and street 
connection and dredging, will be completed by January 
Ist, when the company expects to take it over, and an 
additional 400 feet of wharf and 400 feet of transit shed 
will be built by April 1, 1914. 

“The American-Hawaiian Company has assurances 
from the Government that the Panama Canal will be 
ready for commercial traffic in March of next year, and 
beginning with that month the company expects to have 
a ship out of New York every three days, arriving at 
this port on the same schedule and returning on a like 
schedule. It is therefore expected that the two berths 
will be in practically continuous use.” 


IMPROVEMENT IN WHARFAGE ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


Messrs. Evans, Coleman & Evans have recently made 
a great increase in their wharfage accommodations at 
Vancouver, B. C., by practically doubling the length of 
two of their piers, extending them several hundred feet 
into deep water. 

Up-to-date warehouses with the most modern facilities 
have been built on these extensions and by means of 
which three ocean liners in port at the same time can be 
handled very expeditiously, without encroaching upon the 
accommodation reserved for vessels engaged in the coast- 
ing service and making regular use of these wharves. 


“Are you a friend of the bride?” “No; I’m the bride- 
groom.”—Judge. 


NEW SCHEDULE OF DOCK RENTALS SOON TO 
BECOME EFFECTIVE. 

A new schedule of rentals, based on a square foot 
occupancy of wharves, has been adopted by the State 
Board of Harbor Commissioners, to become effective 
November Ist, 1913. This schedule divides the wharves 
into three classes, called Class “A,” Class “B” and Class 
“C” Class “A” consists of piers constructed (or to be 
constructed) since March, 1911, and includes Piers Nos. 
17, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 39, and the rental per month there- 
for has been fixed at $0.012 per square foot. Class “B” 
consists of piers constructed prior to the above date, and 
includes Piers Nos. 1, 3, 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, 19, 21, 23, 25, 27, 36, 38 and 40, and the rental per 
month therefor has been fixed at $0.009 per square foot. 
Class “C’” consists of wharves that are leased, and there- 
fore not affected by the new schedule. 

This basis for computing rentals for regularly as- 
signed berths is new to the port of San Francisco, and in 
effect will reduce some rentals and raise others, but the 
Commission has no doubt but that it will be acceptable, 
and will meet with but little, if any, criticism among 
shipping men. 


It is estimated that the projected new terminal and 
dock facilities planned by the leading ports of the 
world will cost considerably over $1,000,000,000. 


CHANGE IN PILOTAGE FEES PORT OF LOS 
ANGELES, 

A change in the Pilotage Rates at the port of Los 
Angeles was effected during the month of September, 
the new rates being as follows: 

“For all vessels, except as hereinafter provided, 
whether inward or outward bound, $1.00 per foot draft 
and one cent per ton for each and every ton of net 
registered tonnage; : 

“For all vessels entering and departing from the 
port of Los Angeles, and anchoring in the waters thereof 
for the purpose of taking on water, fuel, or other sup- 
plies for use in or on any such vessel, or for receiving 
orders, or reporting, but which vessels shall not moor 
or land at any wharf, slip or loading station, fifty cents 
per foot draft, and one half cent per ton for each and 
every ton of net registered tonnage; provided, however, 
that all vessels engaged exclusively in the coasting trade 
between ports in the United States, shall be exempted 
from all charges for pilotage, unless a pilot shall be 
actually employed.” 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR BUILDING AT BREM- 
ERTON NAVY YARD. 

Awards have been made at Washington on the con- 
tract for the new combination building to house the ship- 
fitters’ shop, the mold loft and the steel storage shed at 
the Bremerton Navy Yard. The contract was divided, 
the American Bridge Company of New York having 
received the award for the contract for steel work at 
$149,640, and the W. N. Concannon Company of Sam 
Francisco, the contract to complete the building at a cost 
of $88,134. The entire cost is $237,774. At the last 
session of Congress $120,000 was appropriated to. start 
the building, which is to cost $250,000 when completed. 
This structure will cover more ground than any other 
building in the yard. 


On October 22nd no decision had been made as 10 
who would convert the steamers “Governor” and 
a ; ea : 

President” into oil burners. 
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IMMENSE NEW FLOATING DRYDOCK FOR SAN 
DIEGO HARBOR. 


The West Coast Floating Drydock Company, Inc., of 
San Diego, have commenced construction on what. will 
no doubt be the largest floating drydoek on the Pacific 
Coast. Being built in sections, it can be lengthened a 


FLOATING DRYDOCK BUILDING AT SAN DIEGO FOR THE 
WEST COAST FLOATING DRYDOCK COMPANY. 


hundred feet over its initial dimension of 500 feet; the 
width of each section having been planned to 90 feet for 
this purpose. Last month quite an event was célebrated 
when Mayor O’Neall, of San Diego, with a gold wrench 
turned the first nut in the huge drydock. Mr. F. James, 
President of the West Coast Floating Drydock Co., Inc., 
made an address of welcome and in which he said that 
San Diego needs such a drydock to maintain its prestige 
as a maritime port of considerable importance and will 
Profit much by this addition to its port facilities with 
the opening of the Panama Canal. The dock is to be 
constructed at a cost of $650,000. 
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DIMENSION OF WEST COAST FLOATING DRYDOCK. 


That the dock will prove a paying venture from the 
Start is the opinion of San Diego steamship men, who 
point out that theirs is the first port north of Panama 
which will have a drydock capable of handling the largest 
off-shore and coastwise ships that will ply through the 
Panama Canal. 


MILLIONS TO BE SPENT AT PORT OF SYDNEY. 


A scheme designed to meet the pressing needs of trade 
and embracing new wharfage with a frontage of 42,600 
feet is outlined in the annual report of the Sydney Har- 
bor Trust Commissioners. The work will probably be 
completed within ten years, and the approximate cost, 
including resumptions, will be £6,500,000. 
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HARBOR IMPROVEMENTS AT PRINCE RUPERT, 
B. C. 


In our December number, we expect to publish an 
illustrated description of the port of Prince Rupert and 
the developments now under way at this northern port. 

In the meantime we are advised by William T. Don- 
nelly, designer of the dock now building for the Grand 
Trunk Railway system at Prince Rupert, that the foun- 
dations for all the buildings in connection with the 
Grand Trunk improvements, also the foundations for 
the pier derrick and all the pier work, have practically 
been completed. The culvert under Hays Creek has been 
finished and the foundations for the boilers and power 
house are now proceeding. The steel work for the build- 
ings is now in transportation around the Horn, and is 
due in Prince Rupert about December Ist. This is being 
furnished and erected by the American Bridge Com- 
pany. 

The complete electric generating equipment for the 
power plant and dry dock consisting of two 1,000 K. V. 
A. steam turbines and generators, together with motors, 
wiring and installation is being furnished by the Cana- 
dian General. Electric Company. The timber for the 
floating dry dock is to be furnished by the Vancouver 
Lumber Company and the construction of the pontoons 
for the dry dock is soon to be commenced at Prince 
Rupert, a permanent organization of the plant having 
been created for that purpose. 

Mr. Donnelly left San Francisco for Honolulu on 
October 28th on the steamer “Honolulan” in connection 
with the floating dry dock he designed for the Inter- 
Island Steam Navigation Company and which is about to 
go into commission. 


TWO CANAL PROJECTS COMPARED. 


In view of the approaching completion of the Panama 
and (New York) State Barge Canals the following com- 
parison of the two projects published by the Buffalo 
chamber of Commerce is of much interest: 


Barge Canal. 
540 Miles Long. 


Panama Canal. 
50 Miles Long. 


Total Lockage Lift, 1,050 Total Lockage Lift, 170 
Feet. Feet. 
Dams, 39, Dams, 4. 


Locks—6 Pairs, 

Number of Structures, 12 
Locks, 1 Spillway and 4 
Dams. 

Cost, $375,000,000. 

Built by United States with 
ae eaten of 90,000,- 


Locks—57_ Lift, 2 Guard, 
and 9 Smaller Locks. 
Number of Structures Be- 

tween 350 and 400. 
Cost, $127,800,000. 
Built by State With a 
population of 9,000,000. 
Excavation, Estimated To- 
tal, 114,100,000 Cubic Yds. 
Concrete, Estimated Total, 
2,750,000 Cubic Yards. 
Excavation to January 1, 


Excavation, Estimated To- 
tal, 203,710,000 Cubic 
Yards. 

Concrete, Estimated Total, 


1913, 78,428,286 Cubic 5,000,000 Cubic Yards. 
Yards. Excavation to January 1, 
Work Begun, April 24, 1913, 188,280,312 Cubic 
1905. Yards. 

Work 


Begun by Ameri- 
cans, May 4, 1904, 
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THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 


By ROBERT DOLLAR. 


Complying with your request to write on this subject, 
it is difficult to write anything new, as for years it has 
been worn threadbare, and after all that has been said 
and written, it is quite evident that the mass of our 
people do not understand the importance of carrying our 
own products with our own ships. This is especially 
true of our represent- 
atives in Congress, 
as evidenced by the 
number of bills in- 
troduced this session, 
their object being to 
make it more difficult 
and expensive to Op- 
erate ships both in 
our coastwise and 
foreign trades. 

Senator LaFollette 
leads off with the 
most vicious bill that 
has ever been aimed 
at our shipping. 

Then there are Sen- 
ate bills Nos. S. 1617, 
S. 1654, S. 1661, S. 
1663, S. 2221, S. 2224, 
S. 2433, S. 2875, S. 
2999, S. 3085 and 
House bills Nos. H. 
R. 4646, H. R. 4479, 
H. R. 6920, H. R. 
7083, H. R. 7212, H. 
R. 7380, H. R. 7754, 
and H. R. 7934. 

Senator Nelson’s 
bill has some bad 
points, but much that 
is good, and in the 
absence of anything 
better, with some 
modifications it should 
become law. It will 
improve the condition 
of the men on board 
of ships, but it is not 
intended and will in 
no way assist us in 
getting a merchant marine, but after all is said and done 
there is not one bill that will give us, or even wasist 
us in getting a merchant marine to engage in the for- 
eign trade. The 5 per cent. reduction of duty which 
was tacked on to the Tariff bill on goods imported on 
American vessels is a joke and makes shipowners smile 
as it will only assist in the slightest degree to e antize 
the excessive cost of building and operating an rae 
can ship as compared with foreign ships. If Ka ane 
ocratic party were trying to strengthen their position 
they have missed their mark, as this will be eck 1 ; 
by the uninitiated as a subsidy to aid the rei ali 
owners. Comparison is made with the beneficial ice 
on our shipping in the early part of last centes ay s 
our harbors were full of idle American ships os : faz 
foreign ships were doing our carrying. At ‘fie? a 2 
time there are no idle American ships fit to ee aes 
the foreign trade, and a paltry 5 per cent hd 
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ROBERT DOLLAR—ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE ADVOCATES 
FOR AN AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


change in our shipping laws, will be no inducement to 
anyone to build American ships to engage in the foreign 
trade. 
_ The same remarks apply to the rider put on the 
Panama Canal bill, by which we can get American reg- 
ister for foreign built ships to engage in the foreign 
trade. The last report 
of the Commissioner 
of Navigation stated 
that not one ship has 
taken advantage, or 
rather 
of this 
offer of 
Another instance of 
trying to fool the 
public, but it did not 
fool one shipowner. 
To our Congress- 
men I cannot help re- 


disadvantage, 
munificent 
Congress. 


peating what I have 
said on many occa- 


sions. The shipown- 
ers want none ot 
your subsidies of 


assistance of any kind 
or description. We 
have given up going 
to you as beggars 
with our hats in our 
hands, and now tell 
you to give us no ad- 
vantage of any kind 
whatever, but we de- 
mand that you put us 
on exactly the same 
footing as other na- 
tions put their ship- 
owners, namely, pet 
mit us to buy our 
ships where we can 
get them cheapest, 
and to operate them 
under the same con- 
ditions as our foreign 
competitors are doing, 
and give us no better 


terms than they enjoy of any kind or description. The 
American shipowners will do the rest and give our 
country an American merchant marine worthy of the 


name. 


This will be no experiment, as at the present time 
there are over 2,000,000 gross tons of shipping flying 
foreign flags that are entirely owned by American cit 
zens. It goes without saying that inasmuch as Amer 
cans are able to operate those ships in this manner at 4 
profit that they could do it equally as well if the Ameri 
can conditions were the same, and then they could "Y 
the American flag instead of flags of foreign nations. 

If the voters of this country could only see the situa- 
tion exactly as it is, our politicians would be compelled 
to give up trifling with this, the most important subject 
that is before our country to-day, and permit 1s 
carry our products to foreign countries instead of com 
pelling us to use foreign ships to do it. 
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FREIGHT SERVICE BETWEEN BOSTON AND PACIFIC COAST 
TO BE ESTABLISHED 


Messrs. Livermore, Emery and Cleveland, executive 
ofticials of the Boston-Pacific Line, are now in San 
Francisco, seeking to ascertain, as nearly as may be, 


the amount of tonnage they might expect both east- 


bound and west bound, should they put on a line of 
steamers from Boston to Pacific Coast ports. 

While in Seattle, the Transportation Bureau of the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce put them in touch with 
many of the heaviest shippers at that port. It was 
shown that this new line would undoubtedly receive 
large patronage as they might expect heavy shipments 
of lumber, salmon, condensed milk and other products 
of the territory in the vicinity of Puget Sound. If 
retrigerator service is installed on their vessels, a large 
amount of the apple shipments might be diverted from 
Yakima Valley, Wenatchee Valley and the Okanogan 
Country, from which latter point the Great Northern 
Railway is now building a branch line from Wenatchee 
north. The apple industry is in reality in its infancy, the 
shipments this year amounting to from twelve to fifteen 
thousand carloads. It is believed that the branch north 
from Wenatchee into the Okanogan country will double 
the shipments from the northern part of the State in 
three or four years from now. 

The Transportation Bureau of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce held a meeting while these representatives 
of the Boston-Pacific Line were in Seattle and this meet- 
ing was largely attended by those thoroughly posted on 
the lumber, salmon and flour industries. Every encour- 
agement was given this proposed steamship line and as- 
surance was also given that proper dockage facilities 
could be secured at reasonable rates at the port of 
Seattle. 

Messrs. Livermore, Emery and Cleveland expressed 
their thorough satisfaction with the port of Seattle and 
the prospects for the deevlopment of a freight service 
between that port and Boston. 

This company proposes to place a line of six steam- 
ers in service between Boston, via the Panama Canal, 
to ports on the Pacific Coast. Four of these vessels 
will be of 4500 tons each and two will be of 9000 tons 
each. The vessels will be operated on a fortnightly 
schedule. It is expected that approximately twenty-five 
days will be consumed in the voyage from Seattle to 
Boston. 

The ports of Tacoma and Portland were also visited 
and these gentlemen are now in San Francisco seeking 
similar information and making arrangements for the 
successful operation of their line. The port of Los 
Angeles will also be visited before they leave for the 
East. 

The following is a copy of a letter written by Mr. 
Cleveland prior to his visit to this Coast and which 
gives a good deal of information concerning this com- 
Ppany’s plans: 

Lawrence & Wiggin, Manufacturers Hardwood Lumber, 

70 Kilby Street. 
Boston, Mass., September 29, 1913. 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 

Tacoma, Washington. 

Gentlemen: 

We have practically completed the organization of a 
transportation company which has already chartered four 
steamships, which will be ready to inaugurate regular 
fortnightly sailings from Boston via the Panama Canal 
to the Pacific Coast and return. In addition to these 
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four smaller steamers, carrying about 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber apiece, which are being fitted up with all the 
latest improvements for the rapid loading and discharging 
of cargoes, we have two larger steamers being built 
especially for this purpose at a cost of $600,000 each 
that will be ready to enter the trade in July next. These 
larger steamers will have a capacity of 4,000,000 feet 
each. If this fleet already arranged for does not have 
the capacity for the amount of business we hope to do, 
we have four more steamers that we can put in on this 
service, and financing has been arranged for the build- 
ing of two more of the larger ones if the trade warrants. 

This transportation company has also arranged for a 
very large terminal at this port with deep water and 
rail connections, the total property covering twelve 
acres, seven acres of which will be used for the storage 
of lumber in the rough, with ample sheds for finished 
lumber, and with resaws, ‘cranes, etc., especially de- 
signed for Pacific Coast lumber. 

To keep the steamers going, that have already been 
arranged for, we shall require at least 60,000,000 feet 
of lumber per year. 

Now this arrangement, which is the only line that is, 
or you might say, will be established from Boston, will 
take care of not only the New England trade, but New 
York State as far west as Buffalo. 

In addition to the regular lumber, at times, we can 
fill these steamers with ties and shingles. We under- 
stand, from the canvass we have made of the trade, 
shingles will arrive in much better condition in this 
manner than by car, as they can be shipped green, and 
as you know, a green shingle is a better article than a 
kiln-dried one. 

Now, Lawrence & Wiggin, with whom I am now con- 
nected as manager of their Pacific Coast lumber depart- 
ment, own these large terminals, which represent an in- 
vestment of over $2,000,000. This makes it a particularly 
good combination, because they are an old lumber con- 
cern, thoroughly posted on matters of this kind, and can, 
without doubt, make satisfactory arrangements with you 
for the handling of this product on a mutually satis- 
factory basis. 

We have practically determined on a rate of freight 
of 40 cents per 100 pounds to Boston on lumber, based 
on the association shipping weights and of 50 cents per 
100 pounds on shingles based on the dry association 
shipping weights of shingles, although we will take those 
in the green at the same figure. 

To thoroughly understand the situation on the Coast, 
our representatives, who will manage the steamship end 
of it, will leave here on October 7, for the purpose 
of ascertaining where they can get their regular cargoes 
assembled, and where they will get the promptest des- 
patch so that the line can be run to full efficiency. As 
we want to facilitate their trip in every way, they will 
only call on manufacturers who will be interested in this 
arrangement, and we would thank you to wire us on 
receipt of this letter if you are interested in this propo- 
sition. There is a bare possibility that I shall accompany 
them, although I have so much to do here in regard 
to the local market for Coast lumber that I hate to 
spare the time, and I do not want to leave if I can 
help it, but will, of course, make a trip out there to 
superintend the loading of some of the first steamers. 

If your telegram is favorable, we shall give them a 
letter of introduction to you so that you can assist 
them in every way and after talking with them, we 
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anticipate that it would be quite important for you to 
make a trip here, at your earliest convenience, to look 
over the situation at this end and complete the arrange- 
ments for handling the lumber. 

Yours respectfully, 


LAWRENCE & WIGGIN, 


(Signed) H. D. Cleveland, Manager 
Pacific Coast Lumber Department. 


Cc. P. R. NOT TO USE PANAMA CANAL. 


Under date of October 17th, the Vice-President of the 
Canadian Pacific Railway Company, at Montreal, writes 
us as follows: 

“Replying to your letter of the 9th instant, it is not 
the intention of this company to operate a steamship 
service via the Panama Canal.” 


MR, W. G. SICKEL VISITS SAN FRANCISCO. 


Vice-Director W. G. Sickel, of the Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Line, who has charge of this Company’s freight 
and traffic operations in New York, visited the Pacific 
Coast during October and spent some little time both 
at San Francisco and Seattle. 

Mr. Sickel obtained considerable data as to the pos- 
sibilities in store for Pacific Coast ports with the 
opening of the Panama Canal and in which the Ham- 
burg-American Line is much interested. Mr. Sickel 
decided that the services now operated by the HNam- 
burg-American Line to this Coast would continue for 
some little time without any material change. 


NEW SERVICE TO BE INAUGURATED BY 
MESSRS. SWAYNE & HOYT. 
Messrs. Swayne and Hoyt, steamship agents and 
brokers of this city, will operate a new line of freight 
steamers from Chinese, Philippine and Japanese ports 
direct to San Francisco. The vessels, to be known as 
the Red Funnel Line, will load their outward cargo at 
San Francisco and return direct to their respective ports. 

For the present these vessels will operate on about a 
three-weckly service, but the interval between loadings 
will, in all probability, be reduced after the line has 
become established, 

The first steamer of the line will be the “Tndrawadi,” 
due here the 26th inst. with cargo from Hongkong, 
Philippines and Japan. She will be followed by the 
“Inverclyde” which is now loading at Philippine ports 
and thence to Hongkong and Japan. She will arrive here 
early in December, and the “Indramayo,” loading at 
the same ports, will arrive here the end of December. 

More detailed information concerning the new service 
will appear in our December issue. 

AML praise is due the enterprising firm of Messrs. 


Swayne & Hoyt for inaugurating this new service, and, 


we bid the Red Funnel Line welcome to our port. May 

every sticcess attend it. 

SOUTH AMERICAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY NOT 
TO EXTEND SERVICE TO SAN FRANCISCO. 


In a letter dated Callao, Peru, October 1, the manager 
of the Compania Peruana de Vapores y Dique del Callao 
states that they are not at present thinking of opening 
up or extending their service to San Francisco, but in 
the event that they decide to do so, they will be glad 
to so inform us. 


PANAMA RAILROAD COMPANY PLANS SERVICE 
VIA THE CANAL. 


New York, October 15, 1913, 
Mr. J. S. Hines, Publisher, 


Pacific Marine Review, 

24 California Street, 

San Francisco, Cal. 
Dear Sir: 

I have your letter of the 9th in which you ask for 
information concerning this Company’s plans in connec- 
tion with the opening of the Panama Canal. In reply 
I beg to say that it has been decided that the Railroad 
and its Steamship Line will continue to be operated 
as heretofore. 

The terminals of the Company’s combined service are 
New York and Balboa, the Steamship Line operating 
now between New York and Cristobal, the Atlantic 
terminal of the Canal, from whence cargo and passengers 
are now transferred by rail to Balboa. It is possible 
when the Canal is opened that the service of the 
steamers may be extended through the Canal to Bathoa 
without in any way affecting the continued operation of 
the Railroad. There is no immediate probability of 
their present service being extended beyond that port to 
Pacific Coast points either North or South. Steps 
in that direction would be taken only upon the initiative 
of the United States Government, the owners of the 
Company’s property, or as the result of affirmative 
Congressional action upon proposed legislation authoriz- 
ing the establishment of a United States Government 
Line to San Francisco and ports beyond, such Line to be 
operated by the Panama Railroad Company. The motive 
of the Government in establishing such a Line would 
be based no doubt upon its ability therewith to regulate 
competition so as to insure the maintenance of reason- 
ably remunerative rates to carriers in the interests of 
the general public. 

Truly yours, 
(Signed) E. A. DRAKE, V. Pres. 


A PRAISEWORTHY EFFORT. 


The Daily Journal of Commerce, of San Francisco. is 
making a strenuous effort to stimulate the trade and 
commerce of this port. 

This enterprising daily paper intends sending three 
“Foreign Trade Commissioners” to the Philippines. 
China and Japan. They are to leave here on one of the 
Pacific Mail liners on March 5, 1914, and will return on 
June 6, 1914. The commissioners are to be decided by 
vote—every subscriber to the Journal of Commerce 
having some say in the matter. 


H. J. Chamberlin of Montreal was re-elected president 
of the Grand Trunk Railway system at the annual meet: 
ing of stockholders at Detroit, Mich., on October & 
Officers and directors were elected for all the branches 
of the system, but few changes were made. 


Under date of October 14, 1913, C. H. Nicholson. Man- 
ayer of the Grand Trunk Pacific Coast Steamship Com 
pany, Ltd., advises that no plans for the extension of this 
company’s service in connection with the Panama Canal 
are to be made public at the present time. 


The contract for the construction of ten 36-foot sett 
righting and self-bailing lifeboats, with gasoline engine 
has been awarded by the U. S. Life Saving Service 1 
the Electric Launch Company of Bayonne, New Jersey: 


( 
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FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES. 
By Page Brothers. 


Freights have continued active since our last report 
on the 25th of September and though freight rates have 
weakened materially in Japan and Chinese waters and in 
the Atlantic, and especially in the Argentine, rates have 
not only been maintained on our Coast, but have become 
tirmer, due to the scarcity of tonnage on this side. It 
means that steamers will not head to California, Oregon 
or Washington unless freights paid them are attractive. 
Business from the north for United Kingdom has been 
singularly inactive considering the large crops harvested, 
but the lively demand for wheat and flour to the Orient 
has enhanced the price of wheat above the English parity 
value, thus stopping shipments. Only one steamer has 
been fixed, “Harpalion” from Portland to United King- 
dom by Strauss & Co., with a full cargo of barley at 
3s,- for orders; and from this port, Balfour, Guthrie & 
Co., have chartered “Harpathian” at 40/- to Liverpool 
er London to carry general cargo, which has offered in 
such quantity that their Harrison Line steamers, alone, 
have net been able to handle same. Messrs. Grace & 
Ca, have also had to add to their large fleet and have 
chartered) steamer “Queen Margaret” at 4/6 on the 
dead’ weight) for about. five months, delivery and re- 
delivery west coast, South America. Davies & Fehon of 
Sydney have extended their time charter on “Manning- 
try’ for one further round in their Australian business 
at 5/6 on the dead/weight. They have also chartered 
“Strathendrick” at 5/- for a voyage down to Australia, 
and steamer “Koju) Maru’—probably at about the same 
rate, similar voyage. 

The Charles Nelson Company 
steamer “Auchendale” for Scott, Henderson & Co. of 
Sydney, chartered by them on private terms. And 
Gibson & Company have taken the steamer “Hornelen” 
from J. J. Moore & Co., recharter, at 5/6, delivery off San 
Francisco Lightship and re-delivery Newcastle/Melbourne 
Range. Steamer “Robert Dollar” taken by Southern 
Pacific Railway Company for cotton to Japan was 
loaded in four days with a full cargo of about 14,275 
bales. The same people have chartered steamer “Mes- 
sina” on private terms for cotton hence for November 
loading. And the Santa Fe Railway Company have 
engaged steamers “Indrawadi,” “Inverclyde” and “Indra- 
mayo” to handle their cotton engagements from this 
Port to Japan. Demand for any more cotton steamers 
has ceased, owing to the higher prices asked by growers. 
Tt is said that the Japanese buyers have now turned 
their attention to buying the staple from India. The 
Royal Mail Line have, on account of suitable steamers 
not being available, taken the steamer “Solveig” at 4/6, 
delivery and re-dclivery Japan, or re-delivery China, to 
follow. steamer “Monadnock,” for which they paid 6/9 
on the dead/weight for the voyage over from Portland 
to the Orient—an advance of one shilling and six pence 
on their former charters. Steamer “Damara,” whose 
charter with Grace & Co., runs out in November, will 
80 on the berth for owners’ account, from the north 
and possibly here, to Charleston, New York or Boston. 

Sailing vessel rates for Jumber are from one and 
three to two shillings per 1000 feet B. M.. higher than 
They have been especially active 


have orders to load 


Our rates, last reported. 
to the west coast. 


! am very glad to do anything toward arousiny a senti- 
ment for the upbuilding of the Merchant Marine. Its con- 
dition should be a source of humiliation to every patriotic 
American and we ought to take some steps towards its 


rehabilitation. 
(Signed) WESLEY L. JONES. 
United States Senator. 
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SHIPPING AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


The Harrison steamer “Huntsman” arrived in Van- 
couver on September 24 with 2000 tons cargo from the 
U. K, which was discharged at the Johnson wharf. 
After partly loading at the Johnson wharf, she crossed 
to the Evans, Coleman wharf for about 12,000 cases of 
canned salmon and 350 tons salmon oil, and sailed on 
the afternoon of October Ist. 


The Blue Funnel liner “Antilochus” arrived on Thurs- 
day, October 2nd, with about 3000 tons cargo, dis- 
charging at the Evans, Coleman wharf. The “Ajax” of 
the same company is due in on October 9th to load 
canned salmon, salt herring, scrap tin, ete. 

The British steamer “Oceano” has been chartered to 
load a cargo of coal at Newcastle, N. S. W., for Messrs. 
Evans, Coleman & Evans, Ltd., VWancouver, October 
loading. Owing to the strike at the Vancouver Island 
mines and the consequent shortage of coal, this charter 
has been rendered advisable in the interests of this firm's 
extensive coal trade. 

The Hamburg-Amerika steamer “Uckermark” arrived 
at the Johnson wharf with 550 tons of European cargo, 
and after discharging sailed on October 7. 

The Blue Funnel steamer “Antilochus” arrived October 
2, with about 2,700 tons general cargo. She sailed again 
on the 12th October, amongst her outward cargo being 
77,000 cases of salmon. 

The Harrison steamer “Architect” is in port since 
October 15 with 1,400 tons cargo. She will load up from 
both the Johnson wharf and Evans Coleman wharf, the 
latter having 30,000 cases of salmon for despatch per this 
vessel, 

After being delayed a week at Montevideo for ma- 
chinery repairs, the Maple Leaf line steamer “Santa 
Rosalia,” on passage from New York with steel rails, 
arrived at Vancouver on October 14. The vessel did 
not call at Victoria on this occasion, the intention being 
to send the Victoria complement of cargo across in 
scows. It is expected that the vessel will finish dis- 
charging her Vancouver cargo about the 2Ist of October, 
after which she will proceed to Prince Rupert with 
steel rails intended for the Pacific Great Eastern Rail- 
way. On the way down the coast she will take as out- 
ward cargo from the Evans Coleman wharf, Vancouver, 
100,000 feet of lumber for Dunkirk and 140 tierces of 
tallow, etc. 

The Blue Funnel liner “Ixion,” due at Tacoma, Wash., 
about 24th October, is expected at Vancouver on the 
30th October, with about 1000 tons U. K. cargo and 750 
tons from the Orient. 

Regarding the coal situation, the position at the col- 
licries on Vancouver Island remains practically the 
same, the mines at Nanaimo and South Wellington not 
yet having fully resumed work, though a few small boats 
have received bunker coal during the past week. 

Large shipments of coal are being imported 
Vancouver from the mines in the State of Washington, 
and present indications are that this commodity will be 
at a premium during the coming winter for ships’ 
bunkers and domestic purposes. 


into 


In the advertisement of the Babeock & Wileox Com- 
pany, which appeared on page 56 of our October issue, a 
slight typographical error was made in giving the Test 
Record of Evaporation. This should have read “From 
and at 212 degs. with .9” draught, 18.7 Ibs. per sq. ft. of 
H. S. and 15.3 Ibs. per 1 Ib. of oil, instead of 97 draught 
as it read in the advertisement. 
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AN IMPERATIVE NECESSITY. 

“The Englishman, is, roughly speaking, the man in pos- 
session, and though at one time he seemed somnolescent, 
at present he is very wide awake. He has many ad- 
vantages; for the transport services cheap, economically 
worked ships, carefully organized trading facilities 
throughout the world and the knowledge and experience 
which enable him to retain old trades and to be the 
first to open new ones.” 

This statement is contained in an article written by 
a professor in an English university and on the subject 
of “The Effect of the Panama Canal.” 


Mr. Senator and Mr. Representative, why oh why, do 
you continue to contemplate the American shipowner as 
being so well able to take care of his interests in spite of 
the burdens you are continually imposing on him? Are 
you faithful representatives of the American people when 
you make it necessary that their foreign trade amount- 
ing to——— Well, the following shows just what an 
excellent era our country is enjoying in this respect 
today: 

“The position of our foreign trade, as disclosed by the 
Government figures for August, is most striking. The 
official figures reflected an increase of exports over im- 
ports for the month of $50,108,000. This was the largest 
export excess ever shown in the month of August. But 
the figures for the eight completed months of the fiscal 
year ending with August reveal a more remarkable con- 
dition which is bound to exert a powerful influence upon 
financial conditions from now on. The export excess 
for that period amounted to $358,510,000, as against an 
export excess for the same period last year of only 
$228,271,000. In other words, our foreign trade to date 
has given this country an international trade balance 
which is $130,239,000 greater than was shown in the 
same period a year ago. What is more significant, how- 
ever, is that this year’s total is within one million dollars 
of the export excess of 1901, which was the largest ever 
shown in the United States, except for the unprecedented 
total of 1908, when the striking enlargement of our foreign 
trade was due to the wholly unusual operation attending 
the after-panic recovery. The extraordinary situation 
of this year has resulted partly from the $17,052,000 
falling off in August imports, due to the natural disin- 
clination to import goods just before the tariff duties 
were to be lowered, and to the unprecedented outward 
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movement of bread stuffs which footed up $28,687,600 for 
the month of August. The present position of our 
foreign trade, therefore, is most extraordinary and, con- 
sidering its broad application to the money market out- 
look, especially as regards our ability to obtain gold 
from Europe later on in the year, it is of the very 
highest importance.” 


One million dollars a day—over three hundred million 
dollars a year—seems though the United States could do 
a great deal with this amount each year, but just now 
these millions are not available. Why? Because they 
are being paid to foreign shipowners to carry America’s 
foreign commerce. 

As has been so often said “What would the United 
States do in the event of war?” It isn’t a problem 
that is difficult to solve—we now depend on foreign 
ships to bring coal from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Coast to supply the vessels of the Navy Department 
stationed on this Coast. In time of war—oh, that is 
different—a nation must then depend almost entirely 
on its own resources, but really now if it came to a 
naval fray how would the Navy on which we are spend- 
ing so many millions each year fare? A few years ago 
when our fleet made its trip around the world, foreign 
vessels attended as colliers. This is somewhat of a dis- 
grace to our country. Another disgrace, far more last- 
ing and impressive will be the procession of ships 
through the Panama Canal. 

Now just how many American ships engaged in the 
foreign trade will use the canal during 1915? As far as 
we have been able to ascertain and from the present out- 
look, we can safely say none. 

On the other hand, what of the tons and thousands 
of tons of foreign shipping owned by Americans? Why 
do our Senators and Representatives make it impossible 
for the American shipowner to operate under his own 
flag as it is now possible for him to make his invest- 
ment pay under a foreign flag? What does the Ameri- 
can nation gain by having no ships? 

Isn’t it absolutely imperative for the welfare of our 
country that we promote foreign trade? Does it make 
us any more independent when we must go to foreign 
shipowners to carry our products—to seek out new 
trade routes for us, etc. : 

Our members of Congress must realize that there 1s 
something radically wrong, otherwise we would have a 
few ships to our credit in the foreign trade. Is it not 
of sufficient moment—this matter which is becoming 
more alarming each day? Won't some one of our Sen- 
ators or Representatives introduce a bill for the revision 
of our navigation laws—thereby making a name for him- 
self—doing every citizen of the United States some good 
in enabling our shipowners to operate their ships on the 
same basis as foreign owners and by this action give 
those American citizens who are operating their ships 
under other flags, a chance to have the protection and 


to protect their own flag, the Stars and Stripes of 
America? 


THE PREFERENTIAL DUTY CLAUSE OF THE 
TARIFF BILL. 

We will not begin this by stating that we do not ad- 
mire Representative Oscar Underwood for insisting that 
the clause granting American ships in the foreign trade 
a discount of 5 per cent. on all goods brought into this 
country be retained in the Tariff Bill, because we 40 ad- 
mire Mr. Underwood for his stand in this matter and 
think he is to be congratulated on the plucky fight 
waged in the interests of the American merchant marine 

While many of our shipowners contend that this clause 


——_ 
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is of no avail whatever, we think it well to look upon it 
as somewhat of a victory, in that it may give Congress 
the courage to revise some of our treaties with the for- 
eign powers concerned and is the first gleam of light 
the American shipowner has had for some time with the 
consent of our members of Congress. 

When we have succeeded in convincing our Repre- 
sentatives at Washington, D. C., that the navigation 
laws must be revised, and our ships are operated on 
somewhat the same that foreign owners now 
operate their ships really have a merchant 
marine, then this 5 reduction of duty will 


come in rather handy. 


basis 
and we 
per cent. 


Then again, hasn't this question of the preferential 


duty clause in the tariff bill heen a means of attracting 
a great deal of attention to our cause and aren’t the daily 
newspapers doing something in this connection to arouse 
the interest of our inditferent public? 

Just let the interest in the question of a merchant ma- 
rine revive throughout the United States and then see if 
we do not succeed in obtaining some favorable action 
from Congress. 

We are at a loss to understand why our Senators 
and Representatives do not get together and help the 
American shipowner in this respect—seems to us they 
have helped the foreign owners long enough—it’s our 
turn now. 

Judging from the letters received at our office, they 
all like the idea of an American merchant marine, but 
all seem to have different ideas about the subject, some 
favor subsidies and others think that our seamen are not 
treated properly and that this has caused a decline in our 
shipping. They all seem to favor legislation to restore 
our merchant marine, but none of them appear to have 
the interest or initiative to look into this subject and in- 
troduce a bill that will allow an American shipowner to 
have the same freedom as the present carriers of our 
commerce, 

We want to protect our shipbuilding yards—these are 
now maintained by building vessels for our coastwise 
service and vessels for the United States and other 
Governments. We want to promote foreign trade—we 
want to restore our merchant marine in the foreign 
trade, where our shipowners will have to meet keen com- 
petition. 

We make the following suggestions: 

Revise our navigation laws to protect our shipowner in 
the foreign trade; let him buy his ships where he will 
and Operate them along the safe, sane and at the same 
time paying lines as the foreign owner. 

Now, as our coastwise shipping has no competition, let 
our American yards continue to build these ships, but 
by all means allow other clauses of the revised naviga- 
tion laws to apply to vessels operated in our coastwise 
trade, as their owners are now carrying just about all 
they can handle. 

The American shipowner will be only too ready to 
Point out the defects in our navigation laws—the hydro- 
Static boiler test, which is now yearly applied, our lack 
Of free-board, etc. 

Then see what would happen. 

Our shipyards would be enlarged to accommodate the 
orders they would receive for both coastwise and foreign 
ships, for as soon as matters readjusted themselves, ships 
for the foreign trade could be built at home as well as 
abroad. 

We earnestly insist that our Representatives at Wash- 
ington, D. C., give some attention to this matter. This 
Nation wishes to share some of the prosperity which will 
Tesult with the opening of the Panama Canal—we wish 
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to increase our foreign trade—to seek new markets for 
our products and to do our own underwriting. 

We are applying to the proper source for help and 
with the idea that you Senators and Representatives, 
whose sacred duty it is to protect the interests of the 
American people, will hear us. 


THE SEAMEN’S BILL AGAIN! 


In our minds we have rebuilt our Merchant Marine, 
our shipyards are busy and our factories and people are 
busy—we are sending goods manufactured by the peo- 
ple of the United States to the four corners of the 
world and in American ships—but hold on a bit. 

That Seamen's bill, in the defense of which our ship- 
owners fought so nobly at the last session of Congress. 
A great deal of time and patience was spent last 
year, many earnest arguments were advanced by our 
Pacific Coast shipowners and every endeavor made to 
convince our Representatives at Washington that our 
shipowners had some rights. , 

Many reasonable concessions will be gladly made in 
favor of the American seamen, but when it is proposed 
to abrogate numerous foreign treaties, dictate to those 
who now have the honor of carrying our passengers and 
manufactures to foreign countries as to how they should 
manage their crews, whom they are paying out of their 
earnings, give our American sailor a right to desert, to 
tie up his vessel at any port he chooses, and, in short, 
do most everything to ruin the shipowner, who has his 
investment at the mercy of the sailor, then it is high 
time to cry stop. 

Our shipowners are rightly disgusted—no attention is 
being paid to the Seamen’s bill that is now before Con- 
gress. If all their strenuous efforts were of so little 
avail less than a year ago, it seems hardly worth while 
to try again. 

However, we must arouse ourselves. On the verge of 
a brighter outlook for our Merchant Marine, we cannot 
allow this bill to come along and practically annihilate 
our every chance. 

We hope to have something more encouraging to re- 
port in this connection in our December issue. Surely 
we have some friends and supporters in the Senate and 
the House, and surely they have not all been placed 
under the spell of the leader of the Sailors’ Union!. 

The commerce and ships this bill would destroy will 
involve millions and we hope our inland Senators are 
not so shortsighted as to think that their welfare does 
not depend somewhat on the products exported from 
this country. 

Senator La Follette was so anxious to pass the Sea- 
men’s bill this session that he did not wish to wait until 
the numerous Senators who are now on their vacations 
returned to Washington—insisted that the bill be 
taken up while only nineteen Senators were present. 

We cannot understand his motives in this respect— 
one ship in a thousand is lost on account of an in- 
sufficient crew. If the bill in question passes it is 
hard to tell the outcome, sanctioning, as it does, mutiny 
and giving the sailor every power over the owner of 
the vessel in which he sails and is allowed by law 
to desert whenever it suits his fancy. 

Better times are coming if we succeed in getting these 
vicious bills out of the minds of our Representatives 
and supplanting some constructive ideas instead of this 
wholesale slaughter they seem to contemplate. 

On October 18 we sent the folowing telegrams re- 
garding the Seamen's bill to some of our friends in 
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Washington, D. C., in the hope that some good might 
be accomplished. The following telegram was sent to 
Senators Burton, Brandegee and Jones: 


“To keep from absolutely killing all American shipping, 
we, as the representatives of the Pacific Coast ship- 
owners, earnestly beg that you do all in your power 
to remedy the drastic measures in the vicious Seamen’s 
bill aimed at our shipping, which, if passed, will make 
it impossible to have any ships under the American flag. 

“PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW.” 

This is the telegram sent the Hon. Oscar W. Under- 

wood: 


“Tf the Seamen’s bill now before the Senate passes 
it will destroy all good which will result from passage 
of your preferential duty clause in the tariff bill. 
Measures contained in the Seamen’s bill so drastic that 
shipping industry of entire United States will be crippled 
and no new ships will be built with this law in effect. 
The bill sanctions desertion of crew at any port they 
see fit and even extends right to foreign crews to desert 
at our ports. Importance of killing the drastic measures 
of this bill cannot be too vitally emphasized. We are 
with you in the fight for preferential duty as editorials 
in our November issue will evince. Shipowners on the 
Pacific Coast, whom we represent, absolutely discouraged 
at prospect of Seamen’s bill passing; made strenuous 
effort last year to prevent proposed vicious measures 
passing—too discouraged this year to make any effort 
whatever. Hope you use every means to block the 
Seamen’s bill which if passed will offset your own good 
fight for American shipping, and force few remaining 
American ships to seek refuge under a foreign flag. 

“PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW.” 


AIDS TO NAVIGATION IN ALASKAN WATERS. 


We have received the following letter from the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey at Washington: 

“In response to your letter of the 3rd instant, I beg to 
state that it has been the practice now for a number of 
years for this Bureau to have from four to six vessels 
surveying in Alaskan waters during the entire available 
surveying season each year. During the last six years 
six vessels have been on this work each. It is the inten- 
tion to continue this practice. 

“Respectfully yours, 
“FL W. PERKINS, 
“Acting Superintendent.” 


There is no doubt that this service is doing all pos- 
sible to assist the safe navigation of vessels in Alaskan 
waters and it is through no fault of theirs that wreck 
after wreck has occurred in these at present dangerous 
waters of the North. 

‘Tf an adequate appropriation were made by Congress 
for this very important and urgent work, and the dif- 
ferent departments of the Government concerned given 
power to expend this appropriation as they deemed nec- 
essary and advisable, following the suzgestions and 
urgent requests of those who know the aids to naviga- 
tion which are so vitally needed, we would not continue 
to lose so many lives and vessels in these unguarded 
channels and bays. 

As it is now, these services of the Government know 
what is necded but their hands are tied. The appropria- 
tions for the necessary aids are so slow in forthcoming 
that the whole affair is very discouraging. especially to 
those operating vessels over Alaskan routes. 
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One seldom hears of a ship being lost through an in- 
sufficient or inefficient crew in these Alaskan waters. 
The masters know that the lights and buoys along these 
routes are far from being adequate and every time one 
of our ships is lost this fact is brought home to almost 
all residing on the Pacific Coast. 

Alaska with its dependence on ships as a means of 
transportation must be properly protected. Congress 
must be fair and Alaska’s needs are only needs after all 
and not exaggerated demands. 


In this connection, we publish herewith extracts from 
a letter recently received from the Department of 
Commerce and addressed to Senator Wesley L. Jones, 
copy of which Senator Jones kindly sent us: 


“Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Sept. 3rd, 
with reference to the wreck of the steamship ‘State of 
California,’ which struck a reef in Gambier Bay, Alaska, 
and calling attention to the need of more aids to navi- 
gation in Alaskan waters. 

“T have to state that the work of improving the aids 
to navigation in Alaska has progressed steadily, not- 
withstanding the severe loss to the service caused by the 
wrecking of the lighthouse tender ‘America,’ a vessel well 
adapted to work in Alaskan waters. ; 

“The total number of aids to navigation in Alaska 
including lights, fog signals, buoys and daymarks, in com- 
mission at the close of the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1913, was 276, including 93 lights, representing an increase 
of 56 lights since June 30, 1910, or 150 per cent. 

“Measures have been taken to mark the reef in Gam- 
bier Bay with a suitable aid to navigation. 

“The work of rebuilding and improving the present 
light and fog signal station at Lincoln Rock, under the 
special appropriation of $25,000.00, made by Act of March 
4, 1911, has been completed. 

“The Act approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat., 1010), au- 
thorizing a light and fog signal station at or near Cape 
Saint Elias, at a cost not to exceed $115,000.00, but no 
appropriation for the purpose has yet been made by 
Congress. An item for this work is, however, included 
in the pending urgent Deficiency Bill at page 32 thereof. 


“House Bill 7206 and Senate Bill 2676 of the present 
session of Congress provide for the construction of a 
lighthouse tender to replace the ‘America,’ and on August 
9, 1913, the Department transmitted to the Chairman 
of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce a favorable report on House Bill 7206, which limits 
the cost of the tender to $325,000. A full statement set- 
ting forth the necessity of providing this tender at the 
cost stated is printed at page 27 of Supplemental Esti- 
mates, House Document No. 88 of the present session of 
Congress. An estimate of appropriation for this tender 
will be included in the Department estimates for the 
fiscal year 1915. 


“There will accompany the Department estimates for 
1915 an item for the establishment of aids to navigation in 
Alaska, in the sum of $60,000.00. This item is included 
among the works considered essential for the needs of 
Navigation, and which it is recommended be undertaken as 
The item will not be transmitted as 
an estimate of appropriation on account of the necessity 
for providing for many other projects, and in view of 
other appropriations to be asked for in the case of 
Alaska as indicated above, but it is, however, deemed a 
worthy object, and if Congress, considering the needs 
in other localities should appropriate the necessary funds 
for this item, the Lighthouse Service could expend the 
amount advantageously in the interest of navigation.” 


resources permit. 
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The following letter from Senator Miles Poindexter, 
received While Gur issue was on press, is encouraging: 
United States Senate, Committee on Expenditures in the 

War Department. , 
October 14, 1913. 
Mr. J. S. Hines, Publisher, 
Pacific Marine Review, 24 California St., 
San Francisco, California. 
Dear Mr Hines: 

I have your favor of 4th with 
securing further charting and lighting of Pacific Coast 
points, especially in Alaska. T have taken the matter up 
with the Coast and Geodetic Survey, and enclose here- 
with copy of their statement regarding the status of 
the work of surveying and charting the waters off the 
Alaskan Coast. 

I presented the resolution of the Seattle Commercial 
Club to the Senate, and as soon as the committees 
having jurisdiction over the matter begin to hold their 
mectings, I intend to push the work of charting and 
lighting that Coast. Will endeavor to secure a sufficient 
appropriation for the work at the regular session, which 
convenes in) December, 


With kind regards. 
Very truly yours, . 
MILES POINDEXTER. 


P. S—I am glad to say that the urgently needed 
light and fog-horn for Cape St. Elias was provided for 
at the last session of Congress, M. P. 


instant reference to 


Sept. 5, 1913. 


Hon Miles Poindexter, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Sir: 

I beg leave to acknowledge your letter of September 
3d enclosing the Resolutions of the Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce in reference to the sad loss of the S. S, 
“State of California.” 

Upon the receipt of the news of the wreck, telegraphic 
instructions were sent to the Surveying Ship “Gedney” 
at work on the West Coast of Prince of Wales Island, 
to proceed to Gambier Bay to locate the rock. 

A survey of Gambier Bay was made in 1889 and it 
was considered to be sufficiently well charted and the 
results were published. 

It has been stated by the newspapers that the ship 
struck a submerged pinnacle rock. In this connection 
it must be observed that such pinnacle rocks very often 
escape detection by sounding with the lead even where 
surveys have been made in great detail. The increased 
draught of vessels has made them a menace in all parts 
of the world where they occur. It is for this reason 
that in recent years this Bureau made and is 
making resurveys by means of a wire drag which alone 
is competent to disclose all the pinnacles in a given area. 


has 


The Survey is now publishing about 100 charts 
covering Alaskan waters. The major portion of South- 
eastern Alaska has been surveyed along commercial 


routes in such detail as was possible to meet the pressing 


demands of commerce. A minor portion of the rest of 


Alaska has been covered by our surveys. 
I beg leave to say that I have included in my estimates 


a request for permission to build three new vessels for 
the Pacific Coast with a view to expediting the Alaska 
surveys and have also asked for a small increase in the 


number of officers. 
T may add that the many requests for special surveys 
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by parties interested in Alaskan enterprises have been 


promptly complied with. Respectfully, 
(Signed) O. H. TITTMANN, 
Superintendent. 


The following letter from Senator Wesley L. Jones’ 
secretary, dated Washington, D. C., October 18, plainly 
shows that some good has resulted from the efforts 
made by those interested on the Pacific Coast in ob- 
taining the aids necessary for the safe navigation of 
Alaskan waters: 

“With further. reference to the matter of additional 
aids to navigation in Alaskan waters, I am glad to in- 
fourm you that the Senator is advised by the Secretary of 
Commerce that the item referred to in the letter from 
the department dated September 10, 1913, in regard to the 
establishment of ‘aids to navigation’ and the improve- 
ment of existing aids in Alaska, in the sum of $60,000, 
will be taken from among the works recommended in 
the department estimates for 1915, to be undertaken as 
resources permit, and will be placed in group one of. 
said estimates among works immediately necessary for 
the best interests of navigation. This will insure more 
favorable consideration by Congress than would be the 
case if this item were retained in its present position 
in the estimates.” 

The letter referred to in the communication 
the secretary of Senator Wesley I. Jones, appears in the 
above editorial. 


THE DIESEL ENGINE. 

While it is not certain that Dr. Diesel has perished, 
his disappearance makes it appear probable as there ap- 
parently was no object in his seeking seclusion. 

In any event his name brings to the minds of all the 
readers ‘of this paper a knowledge of the wonderful de- 
velopment of the heavy oil engine; in fact a develop- 
ment which as yet is in its infancy, the final development 
of which is limited only by the supply of crude oil in 
the world, and the scientists assure us that the end is 
not in sight yet. As regards the future development of 
the marine oil engine we might quote the following from 
one of our contemporaries, which is in general accord 


from 


with our views on the subject: 

“The constructive optimism which is so valuable an 
asset in the development of new inventions frequently 
leads to their application on a scale which is not guar- 
anteed by the actual practical development of the art. 
It begins to look as though the installation of exclusive 
Diesel engine and other oil engine plants of large powers 
in big ocean steamships-was a case in point. We say this 
with the full appreciation of the fact that the work of 
the German engineers in this direction has been both 
brilliant and courageous and marked by a lavish ex- 
penditure of brains, time and money. Although the lead- 
ing builders of large marine oil engines are not dis- 
couraged, they realize that a large amount of research 
and experimental work must be accomplished before oil 
engines can be built in sizes much larger than the largest 
that are now in service. The difficulties are chiefly those 
which arise from severe temperature stresses, and from 
the complicated valve mechanism. 

“It is certain, then, that the large oil engine has by 
no means reached its final stage of development; and 
we may look for some radical changes, particularly in 
the direction of simplifying the main constructive cle- 
ments of the oil engine, in reducing the number of its 
parts, and in obtaining a better control of the ever-in- 
sistent problem of temperatures, 

“As matters now stand, the most expert oil engine 
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builders of Germany do not see much immediate hope 
of the installation of complete oil plants for driving the 
largest steamships. The most that they are willing to 
consider at present is the possibility of installing a mixed 
plant of steam turbines and oil engines, such, say, as a 
powerful oil engine on a central shaft with steam turbines 


driving the wing propellers. 
“Let it be clearly understood that the above is written 


with the problem of the oil-motor-driven battleship and 
liner in mind. In the smaller powers the success has 
been so marked as to render certain a very large dis- 
placement of steam by heavy oil. Furthermore, some 
of the problems which complicate the question of large 
power units on the sea—say, of from 10,000 to 12,000 


horse-power—are not so serious when the plant is de- 
signed for stationary service on land; and here we may 
look for a steady if not rapid increase in dimensions 


and powers.” 


“LLOYD’S LIST” AND “LLOYD’S WEEKLY SHIP- 
PING INDEX.” 


The following announcement, which no doubt will in- 
terest many of our readers, was recently received at our 


office: 
LLOYD'S. 
2nd October, 1913. 


Dear Sirs: 
I beg to inform you that on the 30th June, 1914, the 


agreements under which “The Shipping & Mercantile 
Gazette,” belonging to Messrs. Spottiswoode & Co., Ltd., 
and “Lloyd’s List,” belonging to the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s, have for some years past been. published as a 
joint newspaper, will terminate by effluxion of time. 

The Committee of Lloyd’s propose then to resume the 
issue of “Lloyd’s List” as a separate daily morning 
newspaper, to be printed and published at Lloyd’s, and 
all the shipping intelligence collected by Lloyd’s, which 
has hitherto appeared in the joint newspaper, will, on 
ie after the Ist July, 1914, be found in the new “Lloyd’s 

ist.” 

“Lloyd’s Weekly Shipping Index” will be continued 
as heretofore, excepting that on and after the Ist July, 
1914, this index will also be printed and published at 
Lloyd’s. : : 

I would remind you that the Corporation of Lloyd’s 
is represented at every port throughout the world by a 
Lloyd’s agent or sub-agent, and the Corporation either 
owns, or has working arrangements with, every import- 
ant signal station and wireless station in the world. 

The facilities of the Corporation of Lloyd’s for ob- 
taining shipping intelligence are consequently unique, and 
all such information collected by the Corporation will be 
published in the new “Lloyd’s List” and in “Lloyd’s 
Weekly Shipping Index.” These publications will thus 
contain earlier and more authentic intelligence concern- 
ing shipping movements and casualties than can be ob- 
tainable in its entirety through any other channel. 

In addition to the ordinary maritime intelligence re- 
lating to shipping movements and casualties, both jour- 
nals will contain pages devoted to information affecting 
matters of interest to the mercantile and maritime com- 
munity in the wider and more general sense; in the 
form of articles and reports on all questions connected 
with insurance, shipping, commerce, cargoes, freights, 
markets, etc. 

a, there is thus every reason to anticipate that the new 

Lloyd’s List” and “Lloyd’s Weekly Shipping Index” 
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will enjoy a worldwide circulation among all interested 
in shipping matters, including shipowners, charterers, 
merchants, consignees, underwriters, insurance brokers, 
etc., and that these journals will consequently form ex- 


cellent mediums for advertising. 
I shall have pleasure in forwarding to you in due 
course full particulars regarding rates for subscriptions 


and advertisements. Yours faithfully, 
E. F. INGLEFIELD, 


Secretary of Lloyd’s. 


MARINE MISHAPS. 


“CITY OF PAPEETE,” Schr. From San Francisco for 
Unga, Alaska. Sprung a leak two days out and returned 
to this port for repairs. She resumed her voyage after 
repairs were made. 

“GLENESSLIN,” Br. Sp. From Santos for Portland, 
Oreg. Went ashore on October 1 near the mouth of 
the Nehalem River and was abandoned by the crew. 
The wreck was sold for $500. Charges of drunkenness 
were made against the master and of neglect of orders 
against the second-mate. License of the master was 
suspended for three months and that of the second-mate 
for six months. 

“MERCED,” Str. From San Francisco, October 15, 
for Portland. Went ashore at Point Gorda on the night 
of the 17th and will likely become a total loss. The 
steamer was valued at about $200,000. Insured locally 
and abroad. 

“ROBERT SEARLES,” Schr. From Astoria, August 
6, with lumber for Valparaiso. Encountered a gale on 
August 24 during which the captain was lost overboard. 
A part of the deckload was lost overboard. She was 
partially dismasted and arrived at Kahului, October 4, 
under jury rig. She was later taken to Honolulu and 
it is reported that she will be sold there. 

“SIMLA,” Br. Bge. From Point San Luis, September 
22, for Vancouver in tow of the Str. “Washtenaw.” 
Went ashore near Point Gorda after the steamer her- 
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self had stranded. 
“Nann Smith” and “Adeline Smith” and taken by them 


She was floated by the steamers 


to San Francisco. The barge was valued at about 
$210,000, and the estimated cost of repairs is from 
$80,000 to $120,000. No libel for salvage has as yet been 
filed but the claim will probably be heavy. Barge in- 
sured locally and abroad. 


“SOUTH BAY,” dredging steamer. Pounded on the 
rocks of the jetty at Long Beach on October 7 and 
sunk as a result of injuries received. She is now being 
raised. 

“SPOKANE,” Str. From Ketchikan for Seattle. Was 
reported as having struck bottom at Cape Lazo on 
October 3. It appears, however, that the cylinder cover 
had been removed for some slight repairs and that a 
sea valve had been prevented from closing by some 
obstruction, thus allowing a large quantity of water to 
enter the hold. The defect was remedied and the voyage 
was completed without damage to the steamer. 

“WASHTENAW,” Str. From Point San Luis, Sep- 
tember 22, for Vancouver with fuel oil. Went ashore 
on September 24, near Point Gorda, but was subse- 
quently floated without assistance after jettisoning a part 
of her cargo. She returned to San Francisco. Cost of 


SHOWING DAMAGED STERN 


Digitized by Gox« gle 
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FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURES HULLS, CARGOES, 
HEAD OFFICE: CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME 


G. KIRKHAM SMITH, Special Agent 


407 LEWIS BUILDING 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


repairs estimated at about $40,000. Steamer insured 
locally and abroad. She was valued at about $190,000. 

“ELDORADO,” Schr. From Astoria, April 1, with 
lumber for Antofagasta. Has not been heard from 
since. She was fifteen days out. While she has not 
as yet been posted as missing, grave fears are enter- 
tained for her safety and she is reported as being un- 
insurable in the overdue market. 

“THOR,” Nor. Str. At Karatsu, Japan, partly loaded 
with coal for San Francisco. Was driven ashore on 
October 17 during a typhoon but was_ subsequently 
floated. 


TRANSPACIFIC TRADE. 

At the last meeting of the Pacific Coast-Oriental Tariff 
Bureau held in Seattle, and attended by representatives 
of eight Transpacific Oriental steamship lines, it was 
agreed to increase the rates on wheat and flour from 
Portland and Puget Sound from November Ist to fol- 
lowing basis, viz.: $4.00 per 2,000 Ibs. to Japan; $5.00 
to Hongkong, and $5.50 to Manila. This represents an 
increase of 50c per ton and is considered justified on 
account of the scarcity of securable space on the reg- 
ular line steamers and the large quantity of wheat, flour, 
salmon, herring, cotton, lumber, etc., for export. 
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[INSURANCE COMPANY 
4 FREIGHTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 


F. HERRMANN & CO., Managers 


jouerHi HADLEY, European ee 
3 LOTHBURY, E. C. ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
LONDON 37-43 WALL STREET NEW YORK 


ROYAL MAIL NOT YET DECIDED AS TO HEAD- 
QUARTERS OF TERMINALS ON 
THE PACIFIC, 


It has been reported in) several newspapers that the 
Pactne Coast headquarters of the Royal) Mail Steam 
Packet Co. Ltd, were to be located at San) Francisco 
and that this city pe ve the terminal of a steamship 
line from Europe. Mr. J. M. Nash, the U. S. repre- 
sentative of the Royal cat S. P. Co., Ltd, is quoted as 
the authority for the above. 

Mr. Nash advises us that he never made these state- 
ments and that no detinite decision has been made by his 
company at present as to headquarters or terminals on 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. Nash also advises that no an- 
nouncement can be made at present regarding the con- 
templated service of the Royal Mail, and will not be until 
after the opening of the Panama Canal. 


ANOTHER CANADIAN SUBSIDY. 


that the Canadian Government has closed 
the Royal Mail Steam Packet 


Company service from Halifax to the 
West Indies, sailings to begin on November 1, 1913. The 


agreement calls for four vessels with 5000 tons freight 
and a speed of 11 or 12 knots; also suitable 
accommodations. Sailings are to be via St. 
The subsidy granted is $340,- 
contributed for the present by 


It is said 
a five-year contract with 
for a fortnightly 


capacity 
passenger 
Johns, New 
per annum 
Canada alone. 


srunswick. 


635 and is 


brought 


“An American) merchant marine can be 
Into existence without any Government aid whatever. 
is needed, or wanted, other than 


No Government. aid 

for Congress to repeal the restrictive, injurious and 

unnecessary acts already in effect. Tf they will re- 
these unwarranted restrictions, and give the 


peal 
American shipowner an even chance with foreign ship- 
owners, he will be able to uphold his own without 
any assistance from any Government.” 


J. c. FORD, 
President Pacific Coast Steamship Company. 


BID FOR BATTLESHIP ARMOR REDUCED. 


New bids for armor for battleship No. 39 were recently 
Opened at the Navy Department, we understand, with the 
result that the Midvale Steel Company was awarded the 
contract at a total saving to the Government of $111,874 
under the figures of bids for the same material submitted 
Tecently by the Midvale, Carnegie and Bethlehem Steel 


Companies, 
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FIRE AT SHIPBUILDING YARD NOT SERIOUS 
ENOUGH TO DISABLE PLANT. 


The Seattle Construction & Drydock Company suf- 
fered some little damage from a fire that occurred on 
the IIth of October, and for a while it was feared that 
it would get beyond the control of the firemen, as some- 
times happens when quantities of dry lumber are in the 
near vicinity. Very fortunately though, the blaze was 
soon under control, and while the damage suffered is 
considerable the plant was not menaced, and work was 
continued as usual the Monday following the Saturday 
when the fire occurred, 


Will Congress eventually legislate all American ships 
off the ocean and compel them to seek refuge under for- 
eign flags? Our members of Congress are continually 
helping the merchant marines of foreign countries, but 
what is their narrow-minded policy doing to the ships 
of their own country? 


Mr, P. A. S. Franklin, Vice-President of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine Company, informs us that no 
plans have yet been made for the extension of this 


company’s services upon the opening of the Panama 


Canal. 


NEW WIRELESS STATIONS FOR BRAZIL. 


The Marconi Wireless Telegraph Co. has been granted 
without. monopoly a license by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment to establish wireless stations at different points in 
Brazil to receive and transmit oversea messages, 


CONGRATULATIONS FOR CAPTAIN T. H. CANN, 


Mr. Luther B. Dow, counsel for the American Mer- 
chant Marine Association, of Boston, in a recent letter 
addressed to the “Pacific Marine Review,’ writes: 

“T am directed by our Association to write and con- 
gratulate Captain T. H. Cann, master of the S. S. ‘State 
of California, which recently met with such a sad fate 
in Alaskan waters, and to say that he was fairly and 
justly treated by the U. S. inspectors who rendered an 
opinion that was intelligent and just in every respect.” 


| have always been anxious to do anything in my power 
for the revival of our Merchant Marine, which is now 


pretty nearly extinct, 
(Signed) H. C. LODGE, 
United States Senator, 
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CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE 


(LIMITED) 
OF HONGKONG, CHINA 5. sep nwes 
Capital paid up (Gold)........ ccc cee ce cee reece eer aeeee ,000. 
Cash Assets (Gold) sicon icine seed Coa ba ede theo eSee dbes ones 2,096,766.26 
Net Surplus over Capital (Gold).......... 0. ce cece eee rece tenes 1,357,229.46 
On deposit in the United States, (registered U. S. bonds)...... 200,000.00 


The above Company conducts a general 
Marine Insurance business 


PARROTT @ CO., General Agents 


Since January, 1882 


J. J. THEOBALD, Manager 
320 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO (Babcock Building) 


Competition and comparison are the best guides as 
to whether your insurance is being properly handled. 

You think you are receiving insurance service 
which means good security at the lowest cost, but 
are you? 


We offer you the opportunity to find out without 
any expense for the information. 

Let us figure on your next insurance expirations 
and we Know you will find our proposition interesting. 


For forty years we have given our clients good 
service. 


MATHER & COMPANY 


260 CALIFORNIA STREET 


New York Seattle SAN FRANCISCO Philadelphia Boston 


The Union Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 
LIVERPOOL Organized 1863 
Capital subscribed and guaranteed $6,540,000 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 


Established 1782 
TOTAL RESOURCES, $88,095,531.03 
Losses Made Payable at Any of the Principal Ports of the World 


Marine Department (Pacific Coast Branch) 33.3¢%S°ME.57 250 


W. IRVING, Manager R. GALLEGOS, Asst. Manager Cc. Wm. HENDERSON, Underwriter 
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NEW STATIONS FOR MARCONI WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


. 

Three high-powered stations for the Marconi trans- 
ocean scheme are now under construction on the Island 
of Oahu, Hawaii, and in California and New Jersey, re- 
spectfully. Each of these developments consists of a 
generating station and a receiving station; the gener- 
ating and receiving stations being separated by a dis- 
tance of twenty-five to fifty miles. All the stations are 
somewhat distant from a populated or built-up district, 
so it is necessary to provide residences and living quar- 
ters for all the operators and employees, as well as the 
power buildings, aerials and other equipment that will 
be required in the commercial operation of the wireless 
service. 

At each generating station the group of buildings will 
include a power house, auxiliary operating building, 
hotel to accommodate about twelve men, and one or two 
residences for the chief engineer and assistant chief 
engineer. 

At each of the receiving stations the group of build- 
ings includes an operating building, a hotel for thirty- 
three operators, one or two residences for the chief 
operator and his assistant chief operator, and a lighting 
plant or light and heat plant, as may be required. 

The design of the buildings has been controlled by a 
fundamental consideration of providing a permanent type 
of construction and minimum charges for maintenance. 
Fireproof buildings have therefore been designed and are 
being constructed throughout with materials and = ar- 
rangements varied somewhat to meet the different con- 
ditions that arise through geographical location. 


The buildings for the Honolulu) and California de- 
velopments are to be of concrete construction with 
solid concrete walls and reinforced concrete floors. The 


roofs are to be supported by structural steel on which 
will be placed red vitrified roofing tile. The buildings 
for the New Jersey development will have exterior walls 
of brick and red tile roofs. All interior partitions will 
be plastered on metal lath with steel studding or terra 
cotta partition tile, so that the only woodwork in the 
buildings will be found in the windows. doors, interior 
trim and wood flooring, which is to be laid directly on 
the reinforced concrete supporting floor. 

The residences are of the bungalow type with five 
rooms and bathroom, including dining-room, kitchen, 
two chambers and bath room. ; 

The hotels for operators at the receiving stations, on 
the basis of thirty-five operators, will provide a room 
for each man; about one-third of the rooms will be of 
larger size than the others, and will have private bath- 
rooms attached. Billiard rooms, card rooms, reading and 
writing rooms, are also provided for in these hotels. 

The hotels for twelve men at the generating: stations 
will provide similar accommodations. A refrigerating 
plant, cold storage room and refrigerators are to be 
installed in each hotel. In addition to refrigeration, these 
plants will be arranged to manufacture ice for domestic 
purposes. ; 

The operating buildings will contain the business of- 
fices for the receiving stations, including the general 
office, private offices, receiving rooms, instrument rooms, 
etc. 

On account of the isolated locations, complete water 
supply and sewer systems are necessary, and will be 
provided. At the receiving station in the Hawaiian 
Islands the water will be obtained from a well yielding 
a supply which has been found to carry a small per- 
centage of salt. This water is entirely satisfactory for 
general purposes, but is not potable and it has been 
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found necessary to install distilling apparatus to pro- 
vide a sufficient quantity of water for drinking purposes. 

Complete and modern plumbing systems are to be 
installed in all buildings, and the sewer system will take 
care of all drainage, either by means of a sewage dis- 
posal plant or by conducting the drainage to a suitable 
point of natural disposition where available. 

Flectric lighting will be provided throughout all 
buildings. 

These facilities make it apparent that each station 
will be an independent community, for which will be 
provided every convenience to be found in any city or 
suburban residential district. These features, together 
with location of some of the stations directly on the 
shore of the ocean or bay, as the case may be, will 
contribute to make comfortable and attractive dwelling 
places and insure pleasant living conditions for the em- 
ployees at the various stations. 

These stations will be used exclusively for the han- 
dling of trans-ocean traffic, and are designed so as to 
be operated without the least interference to the present 
marine business. Direct wire connections will be had 
with the land wire systems and traffic that is now 
being handled by cable will be transmitted at greatly 
reduced rates. Automatic transmission will be used and 
duplexed, i. e., messages may be sent and received sim- 
ultaneously at each station. The speed of transmission 
will range from 80 to 100 words per minute. 

Rapid progress is being made with the construction 
work, which is under the direction of J. G. White En- 
gineering Corporation, as engineers and contractors for 
the American Marconi Company. 

Arrangements are being made for the building of 
similar stations in Manila and at some point in Japan 
for communication with the Honolulu and Pacific Coast 
stations. 


The Marconi Company have also under way the plan 
of constructing stations at all important points in Alaska 
for the handling of commercial messages to and from 
Seattle. Sites have already been obtained and the ap- 
paratus ordered for a 25 KW station at Ketchikan and 
for a smaller station at Juneau. It is proposed to so 


locate the stations that messages may be handled at any 
time of day or night, either direct or by relay with 
the outside world via Seattle, and the high telegraph 
rates now in effect throughout Alaska will be greatly 
reduced. 


“Last month,” says Robert Dollar, “three great 
liners sailed from San Francisco on the same day. 
One of them was a Pacific Mail ship. One was 
a Spreckels ship. These two were American. The 
other was a ship of a Japanese line, which has a 
subsidy of a million and a quarter a year for 
carrying the Japanese mails. 

“The two American ships beat the Japanese ship 
to Asia. But the Japanese vessel carried the Uni- 
ted States mail. That company has the contract, 
given to it by the authorities at Washington. Con- 
gress gives away the mail contracts and tries to 
balance up the loss by offering a little 5 per cent. 
discount under conditions which no shipowner can 


accept.” 
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SAFETY 


As requested by the Department of Commerce, we 
have answered the questions relating to the “Bulkhead 
Subdivision of Vessels and Other Structural Features 
Affecting the Safety of Ships at Sea.” As a great many 
of our readers are no doubt interested, we publish, these 
questions, with our answers thereto, which are in- 
tended primarily for the assistance of the Department of 
Commerce in preparing suggestions for such representa- 
tives as may be designated to represent the United States 
at a proposed international conference on “Safety of 
Life at Sea.” 


Vessels Engaged in Transatlantic and Transpacific 
Trade. 


Ja. Large passenger steamers carrying passengers, 
baggage, mail, and express. 


IIa. Steamers engaged in carrying both freight and 
passengers, but of such character that they must be 
regarded primarily as passenger vessels. 


Illa. Steamers engaged in carrying freight only or 
freight and some passengers, but of such character that 
they must be regarded primarily as cargo vessels. 


Vessels Engaged in Coastwise and Ocean Trade Other 
Than Those Embraced in Questions Ia, IIa and IIIa. 


Ib. Large passenger steamers carrying passengers, 
baggage, mail, and express. 


IIb. Steamers carrying both freight and passengers, 
but of such character that they must be regarded pri- 
marily as passenger vessels, 


IIIb. Steamers carrying freight only or freight and 
some passengers, but of such a character that they must 
be regarded primarily as cargo vessels. 


With reference to the questions prepared by the Bulk- 
head Committee and considering the six types of vessels, 
the “Pacific Marine Review” would make no distinction 
between purely passenger ships whether engaged in the 
transoceanic trade or the coastwise trade and we believe 
that the maximum restrictions tending to safety should 
apply. 

For purely freight and cargo vessels, no restrictions 
should be added over the present rules and regulations, 
these tending more for the protection of cargo. To add 
more restrictions will place the shipowner in a more 
difficult position and he is already being pressed from 
all directions. The policy should be to encourage rather 
than discourage this class of trade. 


As for the intermediate classes, passengers and cargo, 
we believe that with restrictions placed on these vessels 
to insure the safety of vessels and passengers, that the 
type will tend to disappear and there will only be left 
the wholly passenger and wholly cargo vessel. With 
the bulkhead subdivision necessary for adequate protec- 
tion, the vessel is not suitable for cargo of other than a 
special character. 

Question No, 1. In order to insure safety at sea it is 
one of the first principles of design that the vessel should 
be seaworthy under all conditions of weather when 
loaded to a certain maximum draught, and that such a 
vessel should not be loaded so as to have freeboard less 
than a certain designed minimum. What is your opinion 
as to the advisability of prescribing by law or regulation 


this maximum draught and minimum freeboard for all 
classes of vessels? 


Answer. The maximum draft or minimum freeboard, 
either one of which would be sufficient to prescribe 
should be regulated by law and should be considered in 
each individual case having due regard to the trade or 
service in which the vessel will be employed. 


Question No. 2. What is your opinion as to the ad- 
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AT SEA 


visability of providing by law or regulation standards of 
hull construction, and how far should the rules of classi- 
fication societies be recognized in matters pertaining to 
scantlings, structural arrangements, stability, and free- 
board? 


Answer. The rules of the classification societies pro- 
vide scantlings which give ample strength for the worst 
case possible to imagine. In many cases it would be 
possible to reduce the scantlings considerably and still 
have sufficient strength. Classification rules, however, do 
not provide for the necessary progress of the age and 
any special type of vessel has to be considered on its 
merits. The rules of the classification societies do not 
in many special cases provide for the best distribution 
of material to obtain the maximum strength with mini- 
mum material. It appears evident, therefore, that while 
the rules of a recognized society will give ample 
strength it would be unnecessary to further regulate the 
scantlings, but leave it entirely to them. As for stand- 
ards of construction, that depends entirely on the watch- 
fulness of the Society Inspectors and as the personal 
element enters into this so strongly it would appear that 
the ample margin of strength referred to above would, 
in many cases, be offset by bad workmanship. 

The only method that presents itself for obtaining 
standards of construction is for the Government to 
bring into use its trained force of inspectors educated 
for this special purpose, but to do so would increase 
the cost of construction to a prohibitive amount, unless 
the Government assumed the cost of the inspection, and 
even in that case the mere fact that government inspec- 
tion was required would be sufficient to send the cost of 
the vessel soaring. By government inspection we refer 
to naval inspection. for which a staff is maintained at 
every shipyard building naval vessels. In view of the 
cost, therefore, we hesitate to recommend any change in 
the requirements of construction, but rather stick to 
the classification requirements on all points involved in 
this question. 


Question No. 3. Should the rules of classification so- 
cieties be passed upon or given official recognition by a 
department of the Government acting with discretionary 
authority under the general laws relating to such sub- 
jects? 


Answer. 


o 


We believe that the rules of all classification 
societies should be passed upon and if satisfactory given 
recognition by a department of the Government vested 
with the necessary authority and we would further re- 
quire all plans and specifications for vessels of classes Ia 
and Ib, Ila and IIb to be submitted to that department 
for approval in order to further protect the traveling 
public, leaving classes I]Ia and IIIb entirely in the hands 
of the classification and insurance societies. The object 
is to provide all possible protection to passengers when 
traveling on vessels devoted entirely to passenger traffic. 


(To he continued.) 


The contract for the proposed wharf at Vancouver, 
B. C., has been awarded to Messrs. Henry, McFee and 
McDonald, of that city, at a cost of $1,250,000. 


ARTHUR H. PAGE 
New Orleans 


JOHN H. JONES 
Moblle 


PAGE @ JONES 


SHIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
MOBILE, ALA,., U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “PAJONES, MOBILE” 
Codcs—Watkins'—Scott's—A B C 5th Edition 
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BOLINDERS 


OIL ENGINES 


The Result of Twenty 


Years Experience 


320 H. P. Engine Direct, Coupled to Electrical 
Generator. 


Absolutely Combining 


Reliable Economy 


with 


Engines for 


All Purposes Simplicity 


20 H. P. Engine Direct, Coupled to Centrifugal Pump. 


BOLINDERS 


OIL ENGINES 


HENRY LUND & CO. 


AGENTS | 


MARINE BUILDING 
Cor. Front and California Sts. 


320 H. P. Directly Reversible, Marine Type. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 
WELCH @ COMPANY 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 
244 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Telephone Kearny 198 
New York Office: 138 Front Street 


—— 
GEO. E. BILLINGS | 
SHIPPING—-COMMISSION—LUMBER 
SAILING VESSELS FOR CHARTER 


312 California Street 


San Francisco, Cal. 


THOS. WALLACE 


Marine Surveyor, Ship Insurance and 
Commission Broker 


Vessels of All Sorts Bought and Sold 
ROOM 709, 110 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


WM. H. THORNLEY 


Custom House Broker 
and Forwarding Agent 


eS 
520 BATTERY STREET - - 


SAN FRANCISCO 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ANDROS @ HENGSTLER 


Attorneys-at-Law and 
Proctors in Admiralty 


KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


MILTON A. NATHAN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR 
AT LAW 
CHRONICLE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cable Address “MILNAT"” 
Western Union Tel. Code 


F. R. WALL 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND 
PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY 
(Twelve Years Officer In U. S. Navy) 


324 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


————— 
RENWICK Z. DICKIE DAVID W. DICKIE 
Telephone Kearny 2907 


D. W. @ R. Z. DICKIE 
ENGINEERS AND NAVAL 


ARCHITECTS 
SANTA MARINA BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 
112 MARKET STREET 


CALIFORNIA 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel 
Material and Other Like Cargo 
For Particulars Write to 


EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 


16 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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MARINE ACCESSORIES. 


Gloucester Liquid Copper Enamel 
‘FOR WOODEN HULLS 


3-M-Vermillo Anti-Fouring Paint 
FOR IRON AND STEEL HULLS 


JAMES YOUNG F. H. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 


PLANING MILLS 
Manufacturers of 


MILL WORK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
Ship Work a Specialty 


Telephones: Office and Milis: 
Kearny 1417; Home J 1417 645-655 BRYANT STREET 


J. Q R. WILSON, Inc. 


——— © —— 
Ship Chandlery and Ship Provisions 


Von Hoveling’s Anti - Corrosive, 
Anti-Foullng and Copper Paints. 
Briggs’ Bituminous Paint. 


127-185 STEVART STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MARINE ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 
Armature Windings, Supplies and Repairs, Marine 
Generators, Search Lighte, Etc. 
Phone Kearny 1286 
350-356 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
; t Fremont Street 


STAPLES @ PFEIFFER 
S. & P. OIL BURNERS For All Types 


of Boilers 


No Smoke, No Smell, No Carbon, No Roar, No Back: 
fire. Fire as soft as coal. Make Steam. Make Speed. 


AS SIMPLE TO HANDLE AS A GAS JET 
Write for Catalogue or Phone Kearny .629 
102 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


E. W. TUCKER @ CO. 


Engineers, Machinists and General Contractors 
Tucker's self-adjusting metallic packing for Marine Engines, 
Pumps, etc. Fuel Oi! Burning Systems, atomizing mechan- 
lcally or with air or steam. Duplex strainers, heaters, 

Pumping sets and complete plants for all purposes. 


256-58 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Phone Kearny 37 


C. A. McCARTHY @ CO. 
SHIPSMITHS 
Ship, Machine and General Blacksmithing 
Manufacturers of Steel Wire Blocks 
HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGING 
138 STEUART STREET, near Mission SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 3311 


C. H. EVANS @ CO. 


Established 1875 
MACHINE WORKS 
Repairing — Pipe Cutting — Pumps 
EVANS’ STEAM STEERING GEAR 
187 Fremont Street San Francisco 


LORD’S BOILER COMPOUND 


GASKILL @ MANNION 
POWER PLANT AND 


SHOP SPECIALTIES 
17-19 MAIN STREET 2 is - SAN FRANCISCO 
Phone Sutter 986 
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USA 
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3rd and Washingtor 
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SFATTLE 


CHISHOLM 


nue 


517 So. Spring Street Amer 


THE ONE BEST ROUTE 
= yes 
THE FOUR BEST SHIPS 
WE ARE DOING EVERYTHING 
IN OUR POWER TO MAKE YOUR 


TRIP TO THE ORIENT PLEASANT, 
PALATIAL AND PROFITABLE. 


HELP KEEP THE STARS AND 
STRIPES FLYING IN THE FOR. 
EIGN TRADE BY GIVING US YOUR 
PREFERENCE. 


WE’LL SEE YOU ACROSS, WITH 
PLEASURE. 
Especially Attractive 
Rates to 
HONOLULU, 
JAPAN, 
CHINA, 
PHILIPPINES 


Pacific Mail 
Steamship Co. 


General Offices 


384 Flood Building San Francisco 
Phore Kearny 3620 
H. N. THOMAS, Acting Gen. Pass. Agent 
LOS ANGELES SAN DIEGO 


G. N. KOEPPEL 


g,UEGER 
Cc. G. KRU ican National Bank 


EVIEW. 
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“ISHERWOOD SYSTEM 


OF 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION” 


Suitable for ALL TYPES of Vessels 
SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS for OIL STEAMERS 


3 
} 
: 
: 


Increased Strength. Increased Capacity for Bale Goods. Increased D. W. Carrying Capacity. 
Improved Ventilation. Reduced Cost of Maintenance. Reduced Vibration. 260 Steamers Built 
or Being Built. Representing Approximately One Million and a Quarter gross reg. tons. 


For Particulars Apply to 


es a i W. ISHERWOOD, Telegraphic Address— 


“Ishercon.” 


4, LLOYD’S AVENUE, LONDON, E. C. 


or to S. C. CHAMBERS @ CO., 3 KING STREET, LIVERPOOL 


———— 
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EVERY MARINE MAN 
NEEDS THIS BOOK 


It illustrates and describes in detail the many repairs 
that have been executed by the Thermit Process of 
Welding during the past ten years. 

It will show you how Thermit has saved thousands 
of dollars welding rudder frames, rudder posts and 
many other heavy sections. 

Write for this new book to-day. 

It is known as Pamphlet No. 3442. 
GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mngr. 

90 West St., New York 


329-331-333 Folsom Street, San Francisco 
103 Richmond St., W., Toronto, Ont., Canada 
7300 So. Chicago Avenue, Chicago 


of-war and passenger steamers. 


MARINE RAILWAY 4,000 TONS 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Allen Dense-Air 


Ice Machine 


United Engineering Works 


contains no chemicals, 
only air at easy pres- 
sure (65 lbs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the 
engine room and at- 
tended by the regular 
engineers, while meat 
room and ice-making 
box and galley and 
pantry refrigerators 
are at their usual 
places. Proven by 
many years’ service 
in the Tropics, on U. 
S. men-of-war, steam 
yachts and passenger 
steamers. It is as 
noiseless as any steam 
engine. 


STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, Enter- 
prise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rheclair, 
Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, 
Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred men- 


MARINE ENGINEERS AND SHIPBUILDERS 


OFFICE AND SHOP 
224-232 Spear Street, San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE SHIPYARD, OAKLAND HARBOR Ee een 


PHONE KEARNY 5140 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUES ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


| UNION IRON WORKS Co. 


ENGINEERS and SHIPBUILDERS 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE PLANT ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


— LARGEST — 


DRY DOCKS 


ON PACIFIC COAST 


Graving Docks 


. 1. Length, 750’. Width, 103’. 
. 2, Length, 485’. Width, 77’. 


Floating Docks 


. 1. Length, 301’. Width, 68’. 
. 2. Length, 210’. Width, 66’. 
. 3. Length, 271’. Width, 62’. 


S. S. “MANCHURIA” AND S. 5. “CONDOR” IN OUR DRY DOCKS 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR SHIP REPAIR WORK 


MAN i 
UFACTURERS OF Union Iron Works Co. 


Marine and Stationary Engines oa area 
Boilers and Auxiliary Machinery OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


eo eres Jint. ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 
Mining and Milling Machinery 

Steamers aggregating over 350,000 H. P. have 
Water Tube and Scotch Boilers been equipped with the system during the 


Gola past 2% years. 
old Dredging Machine 
eing ry ECONOMICAL — SIMPLE — NOISELESS 
AGENTS—FOR DAHL OIL BURNING : 
W. H. PIERSON, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. CAPTAIN Wh Hi, Conan? Temple Bidg., Victoria, B. C. 


Office and Works: 


20TH AND MICHIGAN STREETS SAN FRANCISCO City Office: 


311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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Telephone Kearny 1696 


Moynihan @ Co. 


BOILER WORKS 


401 Folsom Street, Southwest Corner Fremont - - San Francisco 


_— —— 


HIGH AND LOW PRESSURE BOILERS OF ALL KINDS 


Built according to Drawings or Specifications, and SHEET IRON WORK executed at the 
shortest notice, on the most reasonable terms 


| Repairing Promptly Attended to, and at Reasonable Rates 


No More Scale Formation 
—no more boiler troubles! 


Eckliff Circulators eliminate pitting, grooving, 
furrowing, breaking stay bolts. 

Close those leaky grith seams! Prevent fur- 
nace cracking—stop all boiler troubles! Jnstall 
Eckiiff Circulators and go 10% faster with 10% 
less fuel! 


Eckliff Automatic 


Boiler Circulators 


FOR SCOTCH BOILERS 


Equalize temperatures throughout the boiler. Post- 
eckliff Automatic five and rapid circulation means longer life to 
Circulator Installed in boilers—longer life to the fuel pile. Eckliff Circu- 
Four-Furnace Scotch Boller 1 tors are a long-time, big-paying investment. They 
make your boilers economical steam producers. 
You need perfect circulation. YOU NEED 


Create and Maintain ECKLIFFS! 
i i Get th lear, illustrated, 
Perfect Circulation nieceetais booklet, It's tree 
50 to r00o% Longer Life to Boilers ° . 
Increascd Efficiency Ec kliff Automatic 
Decreased Fuel Consumption Boiler Circulator Co. 
. METER” 
bic anal 58 Shelby Street, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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DURABLE WIRE 


BOSTON, MASS. 


DURABLE ROPE FOR 
SLINGS, CARGO 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


ROPE CO, | | ALM Y 


WATER TUBE 


eoiends BOILER 


HOISTS, 


HATCH LIFTS Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


Pacific Coast Agents: 
For All Marine Purposes 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Seattle San Francisco Portland 


ADMIRAL 
ANCHORS 


¥ THE WORLD’S STANDARD 


Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 


— MADE BY — Equipped With This Boiler. 


y VOLUMBIA STEEL CU: ALMY WATER TUBE BOILER CO. 


503 Market Street McKENZIE, Pacific Coast Agent, 66 West Marion 


street Seattle, Wash 


San Francisco - - California PROVIDENCE, RI. 


Send for New Catalogue. 


A. J. MORSE & SON Ine. Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 


Diving Apparatus Propeller Wheel 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE Best Wheel propeller made 
INVINCIBLE NOZZLE Established 1654 


221 High St. Boston, Mass MILWAUKEE, WIS., U.S. A- 


SEATTLE 
PORTLAND 


CABLE ADDRESS HONGKONG 
SHANGHAI 


GERMICIDE 


AMERICAN MARINE PAINT COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAPE COD COPPER COMPOUND 
FOR WOODEN HULLS 


Telephone Kearny 470 


Google 


GERMICIDE COMPOSITION 


FOR IRON AND STEEL HULLS 


149 CALIFORNIA STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


warkers « CHERUB IL” SHIP LOG 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 


“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker’s Patent ‘Trident’? or ‘‘Neptune” Ship-Log 


To Be Obtained Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


G. F. BARRITT 


F, J. FLAJOLE 
Phone: Main 1384; 


Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORPORATED | 
BUILDERS MARINE, STATIONARY AND LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 


BOILER REPAIRS TO STEAMERS ANYWHERE ON PUGET SOUND BY 
FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Patents 
36 WEST CONNECTICUT STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


n : Suspension : Boiler : Furnaces 
For Land and Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 
Unexcelled for Strength 
Also 


Fox Corrugated Furnaces 


Manufactured by 


THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 23d St. Ferries. 


Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
of Steam Vessels. 


SEH Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder 


Sew a ee ee 


ieee - 
‘4 


: POR ear di snare ak This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 

\ out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 

Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


j Hooks can_ be 4 4 
ntted to any block ~ _ JAMES R. RAYMOND 
ore ee ‘ 8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 
ya a C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 
PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 


Hook Attached 
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FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING | 
CORPORATION 


Naval and Merchant Vessels 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES. 
QUINCY - .- e 


MASS. 


BUXBAUM & COOLEY 


MARINE ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 


DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
your pump efficiency, and at the 
same time decrease cost for up- 
Keep? 


IDEAL ARMORED 


PUMP VALVES 


Will give you service that cannot be obtained 
from rubber or composition valves. 


Positively 
cannot 
depress 
between 
bridges. 


Slippage 
reduced to 
minimum 


Unaffected 
by liquids 
that 
quickly 
destroy 
other 
valves. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 
192-198 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


TRANSPACIFIC FREIGHT 
SERVICE 
Monthly Sailings Between Puget Sound, 
British Columbia, Portland and the Orient 


— AGENTS — 


FRITZ KIRCHOFF, Cc. GARDNER JOHNSON, 
Portland Vancouver 
HAROLD H. EBEY, San Franclieco 
J. T. STEEB, D. W. BURCHARD, 
Tacoma Supervising Agent, Seattle 


Page Brothers 


SHIP, FREIGHT 


and 
COAL BROKERS 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Established 1883 SAN FRANCISCO 


NIPPON YUSEN 
KAISHA 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 
Tonnage 350,000 


Fleet 
Tons Elghty-nine Vessels 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 
In Connection With Great Northern Raliway and 
Northern Pacific Rallway 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., 
Japan ports and Shanghai, with direct connection for 
all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First- 


class passenger steamers with all modern conveniences, 
including wireless. : 


Peateacins to sail on November 4th 
S. S. “Yokohama Maru”............ November 18th 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representa- 
tlves of Great Northern Railway and Northern 
Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 


COLMAN BUILDING = = SEATTLE 
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SHIPPING AND 
LUMBER 


LUMBER STEAMERS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHARTER 


OCEANIC 


STEAMSHIP. 


(a 


American & 
Australian 
Line 


Lbr. Cap’ty 
Robert Dollar (5,365 tons). .4,750,000 ft. 
Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
M. 8S. Dollar (4,216 tons)..3,250,000 ft. 
Stanley Dollar (1,888 tons)..1,500,000 ft. 
Melville Dollar (1,244 tons).1,200,000 ft. 
Grace Dollar (809 tons).....1,100,000 ft. 


19 DAYS 
to AUSTRALIA 


Via Honolulu and Samoa 


Splendid 10.000-ton Steamers (classed by Lloyds 100-A1) 
SIERRA, SONOMA and VENTURA 


$110 HONOLULU Fresk°oxss SYDNEY $300 


Honolulu sailings every two weeks. Sydney via 
Honolulu every twenty-eight days. Book now. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE ROBERT DOLLAR COMPANY 


160 California St. San Francisco, Cal. Send for folder. 
SEATTLE, WASH., OFFICE, 845 HENRY BLDG:; OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
Tientsin Office, China American Lumber Co.; Shanghai 

Office, 13 Nanking Road, Hankow Standard Lumber Co.; 673 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


Hongkong, 7 Hotel Mansions. 


To New York 
By Rail and Ocean 


A DELIGHTFUL WAY TO GO 


Rail to New Orleans— 
SUNSET EXPRESS—From San Francisco, Third Street Station, 
4 P. M. daily, via Coast line, through southern California, Arizona, 
Texas and Louisiana to New Orleans. Electric lighted. Observa- 
tion—Library—Clubroom Car Pullman sleepers, Reclining Chair 
Cars, Dining Car. All classes of tickets. 


Steamer to New YorkK— 


Five delightful days, New Orleans to New York, on Gulf and Ocean, 
by Southern Pacific's commodious 10,600-ton steamers. Excellent 
Service throughout. Promenade decks. Staterooms single or en 
suite, with parlor and bath. 

Rates same as All-Rail, but include Berth and Meals on Steamer. 


1ST CLASS 18ST CLASS 
jet CLASS 2D CLASS ROUND TRIP ROUND TRIP 
On Certain Dates 


ONE WAY ONE WAY 


$77.75 $65.75 $145.50 $108.5 


~ SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Exposition Line—1915 


SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Building Phone Kearny 3160 


Third and Townsend Streets Phone Kearny 180 ee 32 noe ae ere Sutter 980 
AKLAND: Broad and Thirteenth St. one Oaklan 
. = ae Lake First St. Station Phone Oakland 7960 


Sixteenth St. Station Phone Lakeside 1420 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CO. 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE Regular Fast Freight Service Between New York, the Pacific Coast and 


Hawailan Islands In connection with the Tehuantepec National Rallway. 
OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


“AMERICAN"—8,000 tons. VALASKAN'—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

A ae — ons, twin acrew. 
ene a aiere sone “COLUMBIAN"—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
DAKOTAN”—10,000 tons. sue . “MEXICAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“HAWAIIAN"—8,000 tons. “MISSOURIAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“KANSAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. “VIRGINIAN”~—12,000 tons, twin screw. 

“KENTUCKIAN”—10,000 tons. 


“ISTHMIAN’'—6,000 tons. 
“NEBRASKAN’’—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
. “MINNESOTAN’"’—10,000 tons. A “NEVADAN’'—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
“OREGONIAN”—8,000 tons. Ss. 8. “GEORGIAN’’—10,000 tons. 
“TEXAN’—12,000 tons, twin screw. “HONOLULAN’’—8,000 tons. 
Ss. “PENNSYLVANIAN’’—10,000 tons. . & “MONTANAN’’—10,000 tons. 
Ss. “PANAMAN’’—10,000 tons. 


“1OWAN"'—10,000_ tons. 
“WASHINGTONIAN’’—10,000 tons. s 


“OHIOAN’’—10,000 tons. 
All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents, R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 
No. 8 Bridge ‘St., New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma 2 SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. ‘ 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland , WwW. F. HAGAR & CoO., Agents, Philadelphia 


a 


“TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic: -Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through. Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 

(NEW YORK 


PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN PORTS A 


PUERTO MEXICO FOR | eve ORLEANS SALINA CRUZ FOR 


co 
(Atlantic Terminus) [ HAVANA (Pacific Terminus) CENTRAL AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 
TC. HAWAIIAN_ISLANDS 
| AINA! JAPAN, ETC. 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S. S. Company, or to 


C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


P. O. Box 620. Phone, Seymour 2143 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Ltd 
Coast Steamship Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ut. 


DAILY Passenger and Freight Steamers from Vancouver 
to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 


Company, Ltd. gisieuuih.. SecA Comoe. unc 


CHELOHSIN CASSIAR VENTURE 
CAPILANO 
COQUITLAM 

FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET OCEAN FALLS—PRINCE RUPERT— 


GRANBY BAY—STEWART SERVICE. 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS S. S. 


: “Camosun” every Wednesday at 11 p.m. 
on Victoria Tuesday midnight) es alert aaa 
. “pea: ao" Sh. We oi 99 ointula, ‘*Suquash, Port Hardy, ushar . 
Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic, *Fisherman’s Cove, *Smith's Inlet, Rivers Inlet, Namu, 
“Fingal” and “Clansman” Ocean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsquit. Iver 
Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River: 
Alert Bay, Namu, Bella Bella, China Hat, owen 
OFFICE: Bay, Warke Islind, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Clanton 
. Skeena River Canneries.. Port Essington, PR 
RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANBY BAY. 
530 SEYMOUR STREET *By special arrangement only. Car- 
STEAMERS leave Company's Wharf (foot of 


N : 
VANCOUVER, B. C. TeUD Re WARE ssAasa 


306 
For freight and general Information apply be . 
Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 


W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager Vancouver 
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Express Steamers 
BETWEEN 


' PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


SPEED 
® \ SAFETY 
SERVICE 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
operates regular service between 


Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 
folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 


territory. 


“The Big Three” 
BEAR—BEAVER—ROSE CITY 
SAN FRANCISCO—722 Pa tet e aa Phone Sutter 2344. 
PORTLAND—3rd and Washington Streets. 

Phone Marshall 4500. 


LOS ANGELES—517 South Spring Street (Alexandria 
Hotel). Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; Home, A 3761. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND §. §. CO. 


G. L. BLAIR, General Manager 
722 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines | 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 
Through sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal, Vancouver to Toronto, Vancouver and 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, East and South. 


Europe. 

Seattle to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Vancouver to Japan in 10 days, to China in 15 days. By brand new “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” 
“ASIA” and “RUSSIA.” The finest ships on the Pacific. 

Alternating with the big new steamers are the “EMPRESSES” of Japan and India and the one-class 

cabin steamer “MONTEAGLE,” providing frequent sailings for Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai and 


Hong Kong. 


CANADIAN-AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL 
MAIL LINE 
Princess steamers “MAY” and “SOPHIA” leave 
Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 


Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 
Steamships “NIAGARA,” “MAKURA” and 


and intermediate Alaskan and British Columbia “MARAMA” calling at Victoria, B. C, in both 
directions. 


SKAGWAY, ALASKA 


Vancouver every Saturday at 11 p. m. for Skagway 


points. 


H. 


. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 


W. 
For descriptive matter and ichen A 
detailed information regarding R. E. LARMOUR, Division Freight Agent, Vancouver, Bik. 
services, call upon or write to E. E. PENN, General Agent, Passenger Department, Seattle, Wash. 
any Canadian Pacific Agent. J. W. DRAPER, General Agent, Freight Department, Seattle, Wash. 


-_ee_————————— 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” 


MITSUI & COMPANY 


Telephone: Kearny 2414 


THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 


1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 
34 Lime Street, E. C. 

445 Braome Street 

410 Lumber Exchange Building 


CONTRACTORS To the Imperial Japanese Navy and Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 


FOR COALS 


Y. NAGASHIMA, 


road Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 
COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
Agent 


335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


S. S. IMPERATOR 


Newest and Largest 
Steamship Afloat 


Now in Regular Transatlantic Service 


WINTER CRUISES DURING 1914 


NEW CRUISE 
ORIENT -INDIA 
By the S. S. “Cleve- 
land”, 17,000 tons. 
From New York Janu- 
ary 15th, 1914. 
Duration about three 
months. 


Cost $700 up, including 
shore excursions and 
necessary expenses. 


Nile Service. 
By superb steamers of 
the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile 
Company. 


CRUISES TO WEST 
INDIES, VENEZUE- 
LA & THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 

S. S. “Amerika”, 22,500 
tons and “Victoria 
Luise”, 16,500. 

During January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April. 
Duration 16 to 29 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 
Two 15-day Cruises 
from New Orleans 
during January and 
February. 

Shore Trips Optional. 
Also regular 


Weekly 
Sailings. 


Around the World and through the Panama Canal 
from New York, January 27th, 1915, by S. S. “Cleve- 


land”, 135 days, $900 up 


Write for information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY 


Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louls 


NEW YORK CITY 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


Import and Export Merchants 


SEATTLE 
Pier 8 


Go 


00 
aw 


PORTLAND 
Concord Bldg. 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship 
with Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 


each 12,000 tons displacement, 


S. S. “Canada Maru”......... 
S. S. “Tacoma Maru”......... 
_ SS. “Panama Maru”......... 
S. S. “Seattle Maru”.......... 


To regular ports 
Manila. 


of call 


steamers from Japan. 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, 


W. C. DAWSON, 


General Forwarding 
Customs Brokers 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., 


BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Freight Service Between PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 


VICTORIA 
Board of Trade 
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in Orient, 
Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea and 
East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean ports 
and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


DODWELL & COMPANY, ua 


General Steamship Agents 


OSAKA SHOSEN 
KAISHA 


(The Osaka Mercantile S. S. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884, FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


Co., Ltd.) 


Line, connecting 
Paul Railway at 


‘Tacoma and Seattle, operating six new steamers, 


15 knots speed. 
Oct. 10, 1913 
Oct. 14, 1913 
Oct. 28, 1913 
Nov. 11, 1913 


including 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


Wash, 


Agent 


Agents 


LTD. 


VANCOUVER 
Fairfield Block 


“S. S. 
PRINCE 
RUPERT” 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 
Wednesday for Vic- 
toria, Vancouver, Vancouver, Prince Ru- 
Prince Rupert, Granby pert, Stewart and Mas- 
Bay and Queen Char- sett, B. 

lotte Islands. ALTERNATE 


“PRINCE JOHN” and “PRINCE ALBERT” 
Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. m. 
and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. for 


SIS GEORGE” 
RoysTEM 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 


Sunday for Victoria, 


QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and _ local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 

Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wednesday 
and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazelton, B. C. 
(181 miles). Returning, leave New Hazelton Sun- 
day and Thursday at 9:45 a. m., arriving Prince 
Rupert at 5:00 p. m. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Double Track Route) 

Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 
ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars. 

J. H. GOODIER, C. P. @ T. A. J. H. BURGIS, Gen. Agt. 

Phone Main 5709 Passenger Dept. 

City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines, 


THE 


Yale and Harvard 


are running on regular service between San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Sailings out of San Francisco and Los 
Angeles occur four times weekly. Out of 
San Diego, twice weekly. 

The Yale and Harvard are the speediest 
crafts engaged in Coastwise traffic, They 
are equipped with every modern con- 
venience and offer those making freight 
shipments a service that is unequaled. 


For reservations, rates, etc., call or write 


Pacific Navigation Company 


680 Market Street, San Francisco 
1130 Broadway, Oakland 
611 Spring Street, Los Angeles 


MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE, SAN 
FRANCISCO TO HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 


*S. S. ENTERPRISE, Nov. 8; S. S. LURLINE, 


Nov. 11; S. S, WILHELMINA, Nov. 19; *S. S, 
Noo Nov. 20; SS, HONOLULAN, 
ov. 25, 


Freight Service, Puget Sound to 
Hawaiian Islands 
HADES: Nov. 8; *S. S, HILONIAN, 


* Freight. cold storage and mail; no 
passengers carried on §. 8S. HILONIAN, 
S. S. ENTERPRISE, 8. 8. HYADES. 


Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, Hilo; 
LURLINE and HONOLULAN, Honolulu, Ka- 
hului; ENTERPRISE, Hilo direct; HYADES, 
HILONIAN, Honolulu, Kahului, Port Allen, Kaa- 
napali and Hilo. 


S32 S: 


Nov. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 


Large, Comfortable Steamers 


Low Rates, including 
Berths and Meals 


THE BEST SERVICE 


—to— 
SAN FRANCISCO 
EUREKA 
SANTA BARBARA 
SAN DIEGO 
LOS ANGELES 
SEATTLE 
TACOMA 
VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


and 
SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


h h Tickets Sold to All Points in U. S. 
none and Canada 


Apply for Rates and Sailings: 
W. R. MEECH, D. P. A., 653) Market 
H a RTE AD: P. A., 540 So. Spring Street, 
"Los Angeles. 
Roan G. A. P. D., 113) James 
Seattle, Wash. 


Street, 


Street, 
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MOORE @ SCOTT’S MACHINE SHOP (Just Completed) 


Containing the Most Modern Cranes, 
Designed for Great 


75’ & 160’. 22 Ft. Hoist. 


678 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Motor-Driven Tools and Electrical Equipment 
er Results at Lower Expense 
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Copper Best Paint 


Color, Brown 


Woolsey’s Best 
Spar Varnish 


Yacht Copper ene, NE a 
; : : = Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 


aints - — Light Sea Green 
Special Red—Special Green (Trade Mark) Copper Bronze Bottom Paint 


For use on Wood bottomed IRON AND STEEL BOTTOM PAINT 
boats in salt or fresh water Bhd caak mnieochin ge: Whi 
- Bevond coat manutaciurad in two Yacht hite 
Anti-Fouling—Worm-Proof colors—either Red or Bright Green Flat Finish—Gloss Finish 


as desired. 
Extensively used. Thoroughly 


satisfactory. 
Yacht Black Adamant Deck Paint Gloss En 
gine Paint Bottom Seam Compound 
nares Mixed Paint Barge and Lighter Paint (Heat Resisting) Worm-proof and : 
ubber Seam Paint Canoe Enamel Elastic Seam Compound Water-proof 


EXTERIOR MARINE WHITE ENAMEL 


SEND FOR OUR NEW MARINE BOOKLET— contains desirable information and color shades 
(Established 1853) 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


Pintsch 
Gas 
Lighted 


Buoys 


Burn 


ANITOWOC MARINE BOILER 


“The Kind That Don't It “ear Out” 


ers Continuously 
FROM £0 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 
Erilliant and Steady Illumination, Economical and 
Reliable in Operation. 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast 


Boilers Designed and Constructed en? : 
a ge : - Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian 

to Mee SS ae : 2 on and United States Light House Departments for 

eck Meet Government Requirements Channel and Harbor Lighting; over 220 gas buoys 


— = and gas beacons in service. 


SAFETY CAR HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
2 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Pacific Coast Agent, 

H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS CO. 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


—SS===————————— 
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“BITUMASTIC” ENAMEL 


THE LARGEST CONTRACT EVER PLACED FOR ENAMEL WORK 


Forty-six pairs of lock gates 
PANAMA CANAL 


(area over 3,000,000 sq. ft.) 
being coated with Patent Bitu- 
mastic Enamel by the Ameri- 
can Bitumastic Enamel Co. of 
Philadelphia and New York. 
This enormous contract was 
awarded on the superior merits 
of Bitumastic in competition 
with over 300 competitors. 


HILL, HUBBELL & CO. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast 


Fife Bldg. San Francisco 


We Design and Build 


and any kind of floating equipment 
to suit your needs. 


Our complete facilities include 4 
Ss. S. “ROBERT DOLLAR” undergoing repairs on new floating Dry Dock 3,000-ton and a 


12,000-Ton Floating Dry Dock 


. i mo a thoroughly equipped machine shop and foundry. We manufacture Stationary and Marine 
2 oo il-burning Installations under natural, forced or induced draft for any kind of boiler. 

ur experts will be glad to consult with you at any time and give you estimates free of charge. 
Write or call on 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK CO. 


SEATTLE, U. S. A. 


302 CALIFORNIA STREET 


st 
a TIED 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., DECEMBER, 1913 


THE ROYAL MAIL 


STEAM PACKET COMPANY 


(Incorporated by Roya! Charter: Dated 1839) 


ASSOCIATED LINES, 1,650,000 


Regular four-weekly sailings by first-class Passenger and Freight steamers from PORTLAND, TACO- 
MA, SEATTLE and VANCOUVER, B. C., to JAPAN, CHINA, MANILA, STRAITS SETTLEMENTS, 


CEYLON, EGYPT and EUROPE. 
Fast Passenger and Freight Services from EUROPEAN and ATLANTIC COAST Points to BRAZIL, 
ARGENTINE, CHILE, PERU, CENTRAL AMERICA, WEST INDIES, BERMUDA, SOUTH AMERICA, 


AUSTRALIA and PANAMA CANAL. 
Popular cruises to NORWEGIAN FJORDS, the MEDITERRANEAN and BERMUDA, by superb 


Ocean Cruising Liners “ARCADIAN” and “CARIBBEAN.” 
Freight and Passenger Bookings by Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, and Associated Lines, to All Parts of the World. 

For All Information Apply to 


FRANK WATERHOUSE 2 CO., Inc., SANDERSON @ SON, 


SEATTLE, TACOMA, PORTLAND, 22 STATE STREET, 
VANCOUVER AND CHICAGO NEW YORK 


San Francisco: 
For Passage: T. COOK Q SON, For Freight: COMYN MACHALL @ CO., 


a 699 MARKET STREET 310 CALIFORNIA STREET 


LOUIS ROSENTHAL 


GENERAL AGENT 


THAMES @ MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SWITZERLAND MARINE INSURANCE CO., LIMITED 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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° _L. Hose and Packin 
Goodrich For Marine Serviee 


| Best in the Long Run 


Marine Deck Hose Steam Hose Sheet Packing 
Sand Sucker Hose Water Hose -Superheat Packing 
Drédge Suction Hose Hose Coupling Gaskets—all grades and shapes 


Duck Packing—Pump, Piston and Valve Rod 
Also Dredging Sleeves and Rubter Floor Covering 


THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Makers of Goodrich Tires and Everything That’s Best In Rubber 


Factories: th There is nothing in Goodrich Advertising 
AKRON, OHIO b that isn’t in Goodrich Goods 
PACIFIC COAST BRANCH OFFICES 


SEATTLE, 113-115 King St. SAN FRANCISCO, 241-347 Market St. LOS ANGELES, 408 W. Pico St. 


Barnett & Company 


Mole Proprietors, Launch and Tug Owners 
COMMISSION MERCHANTS, SHIPPING AND GENERAL AGENTS 


Fire, Marine or Liability Insurance of All Description 
AGENTS FOR 
The Pacific Steam Navigation Company 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and 
Compania Sud Americana de Vapores 
LLOYD’S LONDON | 


Reliance Marine Insurance Co. Ltd. The Northern Assurance (Fire) Company Ltd. 


Importers of 


Portland Cements, Manila and Wire Ropes. Welsh and Australian Coals, Coke, etc. 
Antofagasta, Chile, South America 


Branches in BOLIVIA, ORURO and UYUNI 
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Puget Sound Machinery Depot 


MANUFACTURERS AND MERCHANTS OF 
MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES 


COMPLETE STOCK MARINE SUPPLIES 


VALVES, PIPE, PIPE FITTINGS, 
PACKING, ETC, 


MOORE & SCOTT OIL BURNING SYSTEM 


Office & Store: 318-320 1st Ave. So. E. |. Garrett, Pres. ; 
Warehouse & Factory, 121-139 Mass. St., W. T. S. Garrett, Sec. 300 Ib. eeenire Valves 
Z Marine Inspection 


300 Ib. Pressure Valves 
Marine Inspection 


ELLICOTT MACHINE CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


(mz — 7 tie ti = Lo .mon 


one of two steel hull dredges built by Ellicott Machine Corpora- 
13. 


Twenty-one inch Steel Hull Dredge ‘Sacramento,’ 
Completed October 4th, 19 


tion, at work on Sacramento River near Rio Vista, California. 


BUILDERS OF 
Steel Vessels, Barges, Car Floats and Hydraulic Dredges, either afloat or knocked down for shipment 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


Che Ocean Marine Prsurance Go. L1d. 


wf? IL are, ty, 195, 


H. M. NEWHALL & CO., General Agents 
T. S. DEERING, Underwriter 


NEWHALL BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


Seattle Brewing & Malting Co. 


Exporters of the Celebrated RA I N I E R B E E R to Japan, China and the Philippines 


As the Japanese Army Can Testify: 
“There’s New Vigor and Strength in Every Drop 


Seattle, Washington 
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A few EXAMPLES of 


seiwayewons MPHELSEA” CLOCKS 


Beautiful Cases—Finished 
Bronze—Old Brass, Etc. 
Ship’s Bell or Regular 
Hour and Half Hour, 
Suitable for finest Resi- 
dences, Clubs, Etc. 


Tambour—Style 1 Tambour—Style 2 
Over 1000 Styles in BRONZE and BRASS, Highly and Refined Finished Cases, etc., to select 
; from. Also many fine Models of Mahogany 


Cases. 
Used and dealt In by those demanding the best. 


Very large variety. Sizes from 2% to 12 inches in 
diameter of dials; cases in proportion. Prices from 
$21.00 to $250.00. Especially desirable for 


PRESENTATION PURPOSES 


The “Ship's Bell’ Clocks are especially desirable for 
use in fine Residences, Clubs, etc. Put up in 
attractive cases for use on mantels, etc. 


sa IT STRIKES and TELLS the TIME. 


Yacht-Wheel ‘‘Ship’s Bell’? Clock 


The Small ‘“Ship’s Bell’’ Clock 
Cabin or Pilot House 


The Large Bell Outside ,, 
Operated by the e 
Small Clock 


Also a great variety of mod- 
els in round and other cases, 
for use on YACHTS, ete., ete. 


Equip Your Yacht or Make a Pres- 
ent to Your Yachting Friend or Club. 
Nothing Equals It. 


“Special’’ Auto Clock 


Also a large variety of other 
attractive models, meeting 
practically every requirement, 


THE CHELSEA AUTOMATIC SHIP'S (@) BELL OUTFIT 


The Ship's Bell Clock in the Cabin Rings the Lar, Ship’ 
‘ ic Cabin Rings the Large Ship's Bell Forward. ‘Ge. Gas F é nd 
Attractive, Useful and Decidedly Nautical Also Suitable for Country fon, suse ion: “destin 7S 
and Seashore Estates. : also for use on MOTOR BOATS. 
(ee eee 


YOU want the BEST? Ask your Dealer for the “C cA” i 

= t a HELSEA” Clock—Best in the World. 4 

x eee BY LARGEST HIGH-CLASS RETAIL JEWELRY HOUSES AND DEAL- 
in NAUTICAL INSTRUMENTS, YACHTING SUPPLIES, ETC., ETC. 


CHELSEA CLOCK CO., 16 State St., BOSTON, U. S. A. 
MORGAN & ALLEN CO., 150 Post St, San Francisco, Sales Agents, Pacific Coast and Colorado 
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Ballin Water Tube Sectional Boilers 


Installed and Building for Steam- 
ers where economy, weight, ac- 
cessibility, space and efficienc 
are of consideration 


Ballin Boilers for 


H. B. Kennedy......... 
ALDION: iiss 'c ios aC srveeeis 
Bol” DUO. ac esceinteiees 
Portland Fire Boat... 
Rochell@ svaioceseescvss 
TDACOMB: Jesisiceeseiercss 


Duwamish Dredge Aadiacbamshiectiee 
Port of Seattle Ferry... 


BS. B. Butte. ciscvseecss 
The U. S. Government adopted 


dredge “P. S. Michie” after its ex- 
perts had thoroughly investigated 
their construction and performances. 


the sea-going 


Ballin Boilers are built of Seamless Steel Tubing and the Best Material Money Can Buy. 


We refer by permission to the records of the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company and the Inland 
Navigation Company. 


H. S.; Max. I. H. P., 1323. 
. SIOUX, 6000 sq. ft. H. S. ( 


S 
s. 
S. 
S 


KULSHAN, 5000 sq. ft. 


nnnn 


. S. H. B. KENNEDY, Total Heating Surface, 7720; Max. I. H. P., 2630. Using only one boiler, 3860 


Boilers); Max. I. H. P., 1340. 


SOL DUC and KULSHAN have duplicate engines. 
Boilers—1200 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 13 knots. 


SOL DUC, 5000 sq. ft. Ba‘lin Boilers—1531 I. H. P. on trial; speed, 15.6 knots. 


S. S. 
S. S. TACOMA, 11200 sq. ft. Ballin Boilers; Max. I. H. P., 3565; speed, 20 knots. 
Ballin Boilers have no fittings in fire, no hand hole gaskets to leak, do not go to pieces with salt in 


feed water, and their workmanship and performance are guaranteed. 


Ballin Water Tube Boiler Co. 


Steam Deck Capstans, Steam Anchor Windlasses, 
Pilot House Steam Steering Gears (Single and 
Double Hand Wheel), Hoisting Engines, Stationary 
Engines and Engines for Direct Attachment. 


Write for Catalog and Prices 


DAKE 
ENGINE 
C0. 


Grand Haven 
Mich. 


Portland, Ore. 


No Christmas Dinner will be 
complete without 


ITALIAN SWISS 
COLONY 


GOLDEN STATE 


Extra Dry 


California 
Champagne 


Awarded the “Grand Prix’ at 


Turin, Italy, October, 1911, 
and at Ghent, Belgium, July, 


1913. 


Served at all Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes 
and Clubs 
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CRAIG SHIPBUILDING CO. 


Builders and Repairers of Steel, Wood or Composite Ships 
Marine and Stationary Machinery Castings of Every Description 


Dry Dock Capacity 3,500 Tons LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


MARINE PIPE AND MACHINE WORKS, Inc. 
Marine Machine Work Especially Solicited 


ALL KINDS OF STEEL AND IRON PIPE BENDING UP TO 12-INCH 
Manufacturers of Marine Pipe Boilers 
Agents for Staples & Pfeiffer Oil Burning Systems 
Phone Elliott 5359 J 579 Railroad Ave. South—Foot of Dearborn Street SEATTLE, WASH. 


Submarine Armor 
and Diving Apparatus 


We Carry a Complete Stock of 
DRESSES, HOSE and REPAIR SUN- 
4 DRIES. All] Orders Filled Day Re- 
Improved Bolt ceived. 
Helmet 


WRITE FOR OUR PRICES 


A. SCHRADER’S @ SON, Inc. 


Established 1844 ELLIOTT BAY DRY DOCK CO. 
FLOATING DOCK—CAPACITY 600 TONS 
32 Rose Street, New York Dock teteted: Otnce: 
Foot King Street 579 R. R. Ave. So., Seattle, Wash. 
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Scotch and Firebox 


Marine Boilers 
For TUGS and STEAMERS 


LOCOMOTIVE MARINE BOILERS FOR 
RIVER STEAMERS, STATIONARY 
BOILERS FOR MODERN 
POWER PLANTS. 


JOHNSTON BROTHERS 
Ferrysburg, Michigan 


COMMERCIAL BOILER WORKS 


SEATTLE 


J. H. FOX and WILL H. JENKINS 
Estabilshed 1887 


CORROSION ARRESTED 


PITTING AND 
RUSTING 
OF WATER 
SURFACES 
PREVENTED, and 
SCALING OF 
BOILERS MADE 
EASY BY 
USE OF SPARTAN 
INTERNAL 
BOILER PAINT. 


j 


SPARTAN PLANT 
ARTA RUBBER 


Internal Boiler Pain! 


Q 
SUPPLY 


Pa 0 
es ef RUBBER «4 SUPPLY Co co 
, e 


pees ee esES 
U. S. Gen. Ajgts. 


32 Beale Street 
San Francisco 


Also agents for Kinghorn Metal Pump Valves, Man- 
ganesite Joint Paste, Klinger Reflex Water Gauge 
Glasses, Vanda Sheet Packing, Aspinall Engine Govy- 
Cowen Steam Hose, Vesuvius High Pressure 


Marine Work a Specialty 


Manufacturers and Repairers of All Kinds of 
Boilers and Every Kind of Sheet and Iron Work. 


53-81 LANDER ST., East Waterway 
Phone: Main 1127 


POLSON IRON WORKS 


LIMITED 


ernor, 
Packing. 


STEEL SHIPBUILDERS, ENGINEERS AND BOILERMAKERS 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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TOYO KISEN KAISHA 


(Oriental Steam ship Company) 


San Francisco to Japan, China, Manila and the Far East 


be speebobeh Duhon hs --b-1>5- bobo [Liedabehebeheled dededeldeledel, Jebebobeed 1 del t= nes i 


S. S. “SHINYO MARU” S. S. “CHIYO MARU” S. S. “TENYO MARU” 
22,000 TONS TRIPLE SCREW TURBINE 21 KNOTS 


“NIPPON MARU” “HONGKONG MARU” 
11,000 TONS TWIN SCREWS SEVENTEEN KNOTS 
To Japan, China and the Philippines. Calling at Honolulu, Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, 
Manila, Hongkong 
PERFECT SERVICE—U NEQUALLED CUISINE 
For Rates of Passage, Sailing Dates, Etc., Apply to 
WM. H. AVERY, W. H. MAGEE, 
Assistant General Manager General Passenger Agent 
Fourth Floor Merchants National Bank Building, 625 Market Street, San Francisco 


SHIPPING AND LUMBER 


LUMBER STEAMERS OF ALL SIZES FOR CHARTER 


Wholesale Pine Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piles 


Lbr. Cap’ty 
Robert Dollar (5,365 tons)..4,750,000 ft. 


Bessie Dollar (4,350 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
Hazel Dollar (4,304 tons)..3,750,000 ft. 
M. S. Dollar (4,216 tons)..3,250,000 ft. 
Stanley Dollar (1,838 tons)..1,500,000 ft. 
Melville Dollar (1,244 tons).1,200,000 ft. 
Grace Dollar (809 tons) 1,100,000 ft. 


FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


The Robert Dollar Company 


160 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SEATTLE, WASH., OFFICE, 845 HENRY BLDG.; Tientsin Office, China American Lumber Co.; Shanghai 
Office, 13 Nanking Road, Hankow Standard Lumber Co.; Hongkong, 7 Hotel Mansions. 
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VOL. X. No. 12. 


O Promote the Welfare of American Seamen in the 
Merchant Marine of the United States, etc., which 
passed the United States Senate Thursday, October 

23d, if it becomes a law may, in connection with the 
laws of the United States pertaining to immigration 
and Chinese exclusion, deliver the entire over-sea 
traffic between Pacific ports of the United States and the 
Orient to the ships of the Japanese merchant marine. 

It does not seem possible that the framers and pro- 
moters of this bill could contemplate so disastrous a re- 
sult, and, yet, from a study of the different requirements 
of the bill, it appears that the conditions to be complied 
with are such that only the Japanese steamship lines, 
officered and manned by Japanese, all speaking a com- 
mon language, heavily subsidized by the Japanese Govern- 
ment, can fully and easily meet all the requirements 
without losing any of their present economic advantages 
through low wages, etc. F 

Its effect, therefore, would not only result in the 
actual disappearance of the six American steamers now 
operating in this trade, but also, would prevent the 
ships of any other nationality entering the trade through 
inability to comply with the terms of the bill, as shown 
later. This would give to the ships of Japan an actual 
monopoly of the trade beween Pacific Coast ports of 
the United States and the Orient. 

Briefly, the reasons for supposing that this would be 
the effect of the bill are as follows: 

First. 

All steamships operating in the transpacific trade are 
officered by citizens of the country under whose flag 
the vessel operates but are manned in the different de- 
partments, by Chinese or East Indians, with the excep- 
tion of the Japanese lines, two.of which are manned 
wholly by Japanese and one partially by Japanese and 
Chinese. 

The bill provides that no ship of any nationality, 
“shall be permitted to depart from any port of the 
United States unless she has on board a crew not less 
than seventy-five per centum of which, in each depart- 
ment thereof, are able to understand any order given 
by the officers of such vessel, nor unless forty per 
centum, in the first year, forty-five per centum, in the 
second year, fifty per centum, in the third year, fifty-five 
Per centum, in the fourth year after the passage of this 
act, and, thereafter, sixty-five per centum of her deck 
crew, exclusive of licensed officers, are of a rating not 


less than able seamen.” 


Google 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SENATE BILL 136 


DECEMBER, 1913. 


It would be impossible for those ships, of different 
nationalities, now operating with European or American 
officers and manned with Asiatic crews, to obtain such 
crews, seventy-five per centum of which, in each depart- 
ment, would be able to understand “any order” given by 
the officers of such vessels. It might be possible to 
obtain Oriental crews for the deck force and for the 
commissary department in which at least seventy-five 
per cent., if not more, would understand any lawful order 
which might be given them by their officers, but it would 
be absolutely impossible to obtain such men in the 
fire room force, which is the largest department upon 
any ocean-going steamer. 

A set of firemen or coal passers who would under- 
stand the English language, or the German language, or 
the French language, or the Spanish language, 1s not to 
be found, so that this language qualification of the 
bill would prohibit ships of other nationalities engaging 
in this trade with Oriental crews as well as ships under 
American registry, while it would not apply to Japanese 
ships, officered and manned solely by Japanese, where 
the entire ship’s company speak a common language, 
and so in every respect complying with all the terms of 
the bill. 

That portion of the bill which pertains to the per 
centum of able seamen, quoted above, is easily filled, as 
there are as many able-bodied competent men among 
Japanese seamen as among any other race in the world. 
The Board of Local Inspectors, who “shall issue to ap- 
plicant a certificate of service, which shall be retained by 
him and be accepted as prima facie evidence of his 
rating as able seaman,” would only be competent to 
examine Japanese sailors as to their ability for this 
rating through interpreters. The Japanese could not be 
deprived of his right to a certificate if, through an in- 
terpreter, he clearly demonstrated the fact, in every 
respect, that he was an able seaman, entitled to a cer- 
tificate giving him the right to serve as an able seaman 
on a Japanese ship under the terms of this bill. There- 


fore Japanese crews would meet wholly the language . 


requirements of this bill. 
Second. 

It was undoubtedly the intention of the framers of this 
bill that the treaty conditions of “the arrest and im- 
prisonment of officers and seamen deserting, or charged 
with desertion from merchant vessels of the United 
States in foreign countries and for the arrest and im- 
prisonment of officers and seamen deserting, or charged 
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with desertion from merchant vessels of foreign nations 
in the United States and the territories and possessions 
thereof and for the co-operation, aid and protection of 
competent legal authorities in effecting such arrest or 
imprisonment,” is to terminate, and that the crews of 
foreign ships entering United States ports would have 
_the right to “receive within forty-eight hours after de- 
mand therefor from the master of the vessel to which 
he belongs, one-half part of the wages which shall be 
due him,” and, after receiving such wage, leave his 
ship, without regard to any of the laws of his own 
country under which he may have shipped for a round 
voyage, and without fear of arrest and imprisonment 
under the charge of desertion, as such charge under 
the terms of this bill ceases to exist. No foreign consul 
will have the right to enforce the shipping articles under 
which the man may have shipped in a foreign port and 
from which the bill releases him in an American port. 


Under the immigration laws of the United States a 
sailor is not considered an immigrant and he therefore 
has the right to come ashore under the rules and regu- 
lations established by the Department of Labor and 
remain in American territory a reasonable time during 
which he may reship and depart from the United States. 
Therefore, crews from foreign ships have the right to 
leave their ship, disregarding the terms of their shipping 
articles, and remain in America until they have either re- 
shipped, at higher wages, upon the ship they had just 
left, or have drifted to employment on the ships of 
other companies. 

The Chinese Exclusion Act and the agreement with 
the Japanese Government would seem to put an entircly 
different phase on the condition of the Chinese or Japa- 
nese sailor who desired, under the provisions of this 
bill, to disregard his shipping obligations, abandon his 
ship and come on shore at an American port, in order 
to demand higher wages for his services on the return 
voyage or to seek employment on some other ship. 

It is a question if there would not be a grave differ- 
ence here between the rights of the European. sailor, 
under the general immigration law, and the rights of 
the Oriental sailor, under the Chinese Exclusion Act, 
and it is doubtful whether the Department of Labor 
would permit Oriental sailors to come ashore in large 
numbers in Pacific Coast ports and these men to remain 
in port until such time as they saw fit to reship. If 
these men were permitted to come on shore it would 
be difficult to get them out of the country, except by 
deportation under the Exclusion Act and at the expense 
of the Government. 

By the terms of this bill, an arrangement among the 
officers of the International Seamen's Union would place 
the control of the crews of all ships under the charge 
of these leaders and the crews would be instructed to 
demand “the half wages due.” under the terms of the 
bill, abandon their dutise. come on shore and the ship 
have to remain in until a new crew were 
provided or the old one reshipped, of course at very much 
higher wages than those at which they were originally 
shipped. 

The bill is a device to assist members of the crew in 
all departments to obtain higher wages. But it is doubt- 
ful whether the Japanese sailor would affiliate with the 
international organization and, in view of the paternal 
interest of the Japanese Government in the ships and 
personnel of the Japanese merchant marine, it is reason- 
able to that the Japanese Government would 
counteract any action of this kind by immediately enact- 
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ing a law making it a criminal offense for a Japanese 
sailor to desert his ship in a foreign port. The Japa- 
nese sailor would not dare avail himself of this pro- 
vision of the bill to advance his wages, fearing imprison- 
ment on return to his own country. 

It is therefore apparent that the owners of Japanese 
ships will be able to comply with all the provisions of 
this bill and, at the same time, their crews would be 
exempt from any advance of wage over that at which 
they had signed in their home port, nor could their 
crews be disturbed by labor agitation. 

Third. 

It is a well known fact that the ability to meet com- 
petition depends largely upon efficiency and economy 
of operation. Wages are a prime factor in operation. 
The wages of seamen out of Oriental ports are lower 
than the wages of seamen out of any other ports in the 
world. The wages of European seamen out of Pacilic 
Coast ports, in the different departments of the ship, 
will vary from $40 to $55 per month United States gold, 
while the wages of Oriental seamen out of Oriental ports 
will vary from $7.50 to $9 gold. The cost of feeding 
the European sailor is 55 cents per diem; the cost of 
feeding the Oriental sailor is 13 cents per diem. From 
this it must be apparent that there is a vast difference 
of economy in the operation of competitive vessels, 
in the same Oriental trade, where one is manned by 
men who receive the Oriental wage, as against the ship 
which is manned by men who receive the European 
wage. 

If this bill in plain language stated that no American 
ship could carry other than an American crew, in all de- 
partments (which it does indirectly), it would say, in 
so many words, that the American ship, in so far as 
transpacific trade is concerned, must go out of business, 
because it is apparent that, with equal rates on freight 
and passenger business, it could not meet the com- 
petitive conditions of the Japanese ship, which would 
have not only the benefit of the cheaper cost of opera- 
tion, with the cheaper paid crew, but the patriotic aid 
and assistance of the Japanese Government and Japanese 
travelers and shippers, as well as the most generous 
subsidies to all their lines, ranging from $238,000 to 
$1.340,000 gold per annum. 

So much for the American ship. Would it be any 
more feasible for European shipowners to operate ships 
on the Pacific in competition with Japanese ships if 
they were compelled to man their ships with European 
crews and meet the competition of the cheaper operated 
and subsidized Japanese ships, with the continual loss ot 
their crews in American Pacific Coast ports. The ven- 
ture would be entirely too doubtful and, therefore, it is 
apparent that the field is left open entirely and ex- 
clusively to the Japanese shipowner, the American and 
foreign ships having been put out of business by the 
impossible terms of the bill. 

Final.—It must be singularly painful to contemplate, 
that under the condition of this bill, so far as trans 
Pacific traffic is concerned, the so-called American or 
European sailor is not to be benefited, that the Euro- 
pean shipowner cannot participate in this trade, either 
with Asiatic or European crews, that the American ship 
must cease to exist on that ocean, and that this entire 
transpacific trafic between Pacific Coast ports of the 
United States and the Orient must of necessity, under 
the conditions of the bill, pass to the Japanese subsidized 
lines, giving them the sovereignty of the Pacific Ocean 
for which they have long sought. 
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MADE GOOD WITH THE UNITED 
STATES SENATE. 


Andrew Furuseth, representative of the Seamen's 


Union, in an effort to secure legislation improving the 
condition of sailors, gave out a statement attributing 
part of the loss of life on the “Volturno” to the in- 
efficiency of the lifeboat men. “The prominent fact in 
connection with the loss,” said he, “so far as the in- 
formation is at present available, is a lack of skilled 
men to handle the boats. The one supreme test of 
skill in a seaman and the one most important to the 
passenger is the seaman’s ability to lower a boat and 
get her away from the side of the vessel when a gale 
is blowing.”—Baltimore American. 

Tt is a very difficult matter to refer to this foreign- 
born agitator temperately when he criticizes those who 
have been unfortunate at sea but have met disaster, 
as seamen do, bravely and promptly, endeavoring to 
extricate their vessel from the peril that has befallen 
it, first looking to the safety of passengers under their 
care. At the time the above statement was given to 
the press, this person, of whom we have no record 
for sea service, knew no more about the conditions 
that existed on board the “Volturno” in regard to the 
crew and their ability to handle the ship’s boats than 
that other present troublesome foreign agitator, Mrs. 
Pankhurst. And if this famous libeler of everything 
that pertains to the ship and its personnel can read, 
he has already been informed hy the captain of the 
ill-fated ship that her crew under these most trying 
And not a single 


conditions were brave and efficient. 
report has been received from any of the ten ships 
that went to the relief of the “Volturno” that there 
Was any apparent lack of discipline on this ship, not- 
withstanding the terrible conditions that were met. 

What have the maritime interests of the United 
States and Europe done to this Administration and 
Congress that they should harbor, listen to, and ad- 
Vise with a person who spends his time in Washing- 
ton for pay to agitate against shipowners and opera- 
tors pursuing their important calling and in the mean- 
time minding their own business in serving ocean 
travelers and shippers to the best of their ability? 
Anywhere outside of an American Congress a man 
who represents an irresponsible organization of men, 
irresponsible because they dare not become incorpo- 
rated and thereby amenable to law, and is pleading 
for a statute whereby a scaman can after signing arti- 
cles break his contract in any port, whether his place 
can be filled or not, would not be tolerated for a mo- 
ment—N. Y. Marine Journal. 

The great and growing commerce of the United 
States has long been monopolized by foreigners; in 
1911 no ship bearing the American flag entered the 
Port of London, and in 1910 none visited Havre or 


$600,000,000 are paid annually by the peo- 


Marseilles. 
Any war in- 


ple of this country to foreign carriers. 
volving European nations would paralyze American 
trade because of lack of a sufficient supply of neutral 
vessels to carry the commerce. 

Sull with the great and growing need for a mer- 
chant marine, we are confronted with discouragement 
right along, instead of the encouragement we are now, 
more than ever before, in such need of. If S. 136 
Passes, it will probably do more than cripple what 
remains of shipping under the American flag. 
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My Uncle Sam he says, says he, 
“By Gosh, I've got a notion, 

That I've a right as well’s John Bull 
To sail the briny ocean. 


“I'm Captain of the Ship of State, 
By heck I'll make her go, sir, 
In spite of mincing Jean Crapeau, 

And Kaiser Bill de Grocer. 


“It seems according to report 
I've still nine steamers running, 
That ain’t enough to tote the grub 
Should we uns go a gunning. 


“I'm tired of giving laws a trial 
Before a fixed up jury, 

I want results, that’s why I'm here, 
Your Uncle's from Missouri.” 


Then Congress answered with a smile 
“Why, this old geek is hazy, 

Let's take his last nine ships away 
And watch the fool go crazy.” 


ANOTHER UNFORTUNATE PHASE OF THE 
SEAMEN'’S BILL. 


One very important result of the proposed Seamen's 
Bill will be that in passenger-carrying vessels the num- 
ber of seamen will, in nearly every case, be greatly in- 
creased. In fact, so much so that the added expense will 
prove fatal to the successful operation of many steamers. 
It is scarcely a year since the equipment of lifeboats and 
life-rafts was raised to its present rating. Now it is pro- 
posed that two able-bodied seamen be carried for each 
boat and that all rafts are to be discarded and lifeboats 
installed in their place. 

As an example of the working of this Seamen’s Bill, 
we will take the SS. “Congress” which has just taken 
her place in the Pacific Coast passenger and freight sery- 
ice. This vessel carries fourteen lifeboats and fourteen 
liferafts all of the latest type, in fact the liferafts were 
built from entirely new designs and were pronounced 
by the Steamboat Inspectors of Philadelphia and New 
York to be the best ever fitted to any vessel. These 
rafts and boats are installed to be handled by mechan- 
ically operated davits and there is no skill required to 
hoist or lower them. Under the proposed law all of 
this outfit would be discarded, though less than a year 
old, and arrangements made to carry twenty-one boats. 
These twenty-one boats must each have two able-bodied 
seamen and, as the new law would exclude all the crew 
from this service except five officers, four quartermasters 
and the boatswain, thirty-two seamen would be required 
instead of the twelve now carried. The twenty extra 
men would be in effect twenty professional loafers, as 
there would be nothing for them to do that could prop- 
erly be termed “Work.” The “Congress” carries 170 of 
a crew, the majority of whom are as capable of handling 
boats as the men who rank as able-bodied seamen. 

The case of the “Congress” is by no means the worst 
instance that might be cited, but it is a fair illustration 
of the conditions that will prevail in Pacific Coast. ship- 
ping if this ridiculous measure should become law, which 
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is likely to happen unless some power stronger than the 
Sailors’ Union is on hand to stop it. 

If the Seamen’s Bill becomes effective, where are these 
“expert seamen” to come from? Is it expected that with 
the demand that will be made for experienced seamen 


that they are to immediately materialize, “out of the no- 
where into the here’? We have few capable seamen in 


_our midst now, and I, for one, am at a loss to know 


where the efficient men S. 136 provides for are to be 
found. 


AUSTRALIA’S LAWS AS COMPARED WITH THE LA FOLLETTE BILL. 


The laws of Australia are made by labor union men 
and having practically no opposition they can make them 
to suit themselves, but a comparison of these laws with 
our own, show that ours are far more severe on ship- 
owners. In fact, it shows conclusively that if the La 
Follette bill goes through the House that our laws will 
by all odds be the most drastic of any nation. 


Our laws are framed to do as much harm to the ships 
of other nations as possible without any corresponding 
benefit to ourselves. Our lawmakers forget that we have 
no ships to carry our foreign commerce, and any extra 
expenses they may cause foreign vessels to pay must 
result to the detriment of the American public who 
will have to pay increased freight rates. 


To illustrate what is meant: sometime ago a Congress- 
man told Captain Robert Dollar, a shipowner of this 
port, that he had a bill prepared to make all foreign 
ships pay a tax of $2.00 a ton on the freight carried. 
Captain Dollar replied: “If we are carrying freight from 
the Orient for $2.00 a ton and this tax is put on, the 
rate to the public would be $4.00—$2.00 for the ship and 
$2.00 to the customs.” Any exactions the La Follette 
bill puts on foreign shipping will result in the American 
public paying for it. The foreign shipowners are, there- 
fore, not financially interested in Senate Bill 136. They 
are interested, however, in the unreasonable and unjust 
exactions that benefit no one, and do great harm. 


The steam tonnage of the world is over 26,000,000 
net tons. The United States has in the foreign trade 
about 500,000, which is less than 2%, and we take it 
upon ourselves to make laws for the 98%. Our laws are 
beneficent in that they make all provision for the proper 
treatment of our seamen, but at the same time our laws 
make it impossible for any American to operate a vessel 
under them. Therefore, we are providing for the sailors 
but are providing no ships for them to sail in, and 
until our laws are changed no American ships will ever 
be built to engage in the foreign commerce. 

In comparing the Australasian laws with the provisions 
proposed in Senate Bill 136 and also those now in 
effect in our country, the following are some of the 
salient points observed after casually glancing over the 
two countries’ laws: 

Australia and other nations have not taken upon 
themselves the responsibility of nullifying agreements 
pertaining to the navigation of foreign ships made in 
their own country. 

The American law, if Senate Bill 136 passes the House, 
will provide that every seaman shall receive half his 
wages in any port at which he may call. The sailors 
calling in foreign ships at American ports can desert 
and the foreign ships’ articles will thus be abrogated 
on arrival at a United States port. 

The food allowance in Australia is not nearly so good 
as on American vessels. The bill of fare showing the 
food furnished crews on the Pacific Coast is better than 
that furnished workmen in any country. 

Senate Bill 136 provides that if the officer of a ship 
who has committed a crime on board escape, the captain 
shall be punished for the officer. Such a drastic law is 
unknown and unheard of in any other country. 


According to Senate Bill 136 allotments to families 
are not to be allowed unless the parties to them ap- 
pear before the commissioner. As a result of this 
provision, those families residing in distant countries 
can not get their allotments, thereby working a great 
hardship. All other nations allow allotments without 
parties being present. Australasian laws are the most 
liberal in this and other respects. 

If Senate Bill 136 becomes a law, the Collector of 
Customs may, upon his own motion, and SHALL, upon 
the sworn information of any citizen of the United 
States setting forth that the law has not been com- 
plied with, refuse clearance of the vessel. In this con- 
nection, any irresponsible citizen can tie up the largest 
ship afloat for twenty-four hours pending investigation. 


The following sections also make interesting compari- 


sons: 
Australia, 


Sec. 15. The holder of a sec- 
ond-mate’s foreign-going  certifi- 
cate may ship as first-mate of a 
coast-trade ship. Division 5 pro- 
vides that apprentices shall be 
bound and indentured. 


Sec. 41. A seaman shall not be 
permitted to engage in any ca- 
pacity unless he satisfies the su- 
perintendent that he can pull an 
oar and handle a boat. 


Sec. 103. No person shall by 
any means whatever persuade a 
seaman or apprentice to commit 
any breach of his agreement; 
penalty £20. 


Sec. 107. On complaint of a 
master, or mate, or owner or 
agent of a ship, that any other 
ship (British or foreign) has on 
board any seaman who has de- 
serted from the first-mentioned 
ship, any justice or officer of cus- 
toms or police, may detain the 
seaman and lodge him in_ safe 
custody until he is dealt with 
according to law; provided,. that 
the seaman shall be so dealt with 
as soon as possible. 


Sec. 108. Every superintendent 
shall exhibit in his office a list of 
seamen, who, to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, have de- 
serted or failed to join their ships 
after signing the agreement. 


Sec. 110. When a seaman be- 
longing to a foreign-going ship 
is imprisoned on summary con- 
viction for any term, and his ship 
is about to leave Australia before 
the expiration of his sentence, the 
Minister may, with the consent 


United States. 


Not allowed. 


By the La Follette 


bill he must have 
served three years 
at sea. The Aus- 
tralian method is 


the only practical 
way and was incor- 
porated in the Bur- 
ton and Nelson 
bills. 


This clause is re- 
jected in the La 
Follette bill but was 
contained in the 
Burton bill. 


After the La Fol- 
lette bill goes 
through no man can 
be brought back to 
a_ ship. 


This is prohibited 
and is called the 
black list. 


In all the sea 
men’s bills before 
Congress imprison- 
ment for desertion 
has been abolished. 


Australia. 


of the seaman, cause the seaman 
to be delivered to the master of 
the ship at any time within twen- 
ty-four hours before sailing and 
the master shall keep the seaman 
on board under custody till the 
ship has left port. 


Sec. 121. A cook must possess 
a certificate of competency or he 
can not ship. 


Sec. 136. Seamen to have a 
space of 140 cubic feet. (This 
extra space is given on account 
of sailing in the tropics.) 


Sec. 145. No person, not being 
in the King’s service, or not au- 
thorized by law shall go on board 
any ship which is about to ar- 
rive, is arriving or has arrived at 
the end of her voyage without 
the permission of the master, be- 
fore the seamen lawfully leave 
the ship at the end of their en- 
Ragement, or are _ discharged 
(whichever last happens), or re- 
main on board a ship in Australia 
after being warned to leave by 
the master or by a police officer 
or by an officer of customs. 
Penalty £20 or imprisonment for 
Six_ months, 

Any officer of the ship or of 
the customs or police may take 
any offender under this section 
into custody and cause him forth- 
with to be taken before a proper 
court to be dealt with. 


Sec. 388 No person (other 
than an official or a person duly 
authorized by the Minister) shall 
without reasonable excuse or the 
Permission of the master go on 
board or remain along side or 
hover near any ship in any port 
during the night. 


Sec. 178. If any seaman is ab- 
sent from his duty without leave 
whilst his ship is within Australia, 
any justice upon complaint on 
oath may issue his warrant for 
the apprehension of the seaman; 
and thereupon may, at the re- 
quest of the consul of the coun- 
try to which the ship belongs 
and on proof of the absence with- 
out leave, order the seaman to 
be conveyed on board the ship, 
or delivered to the master or mate 
of the ship, or to the owner of 
the ship or his agent to be so 
conveyed. 


_Sec. 179. Offense—For  deser- 
tion, a penalty of £20; for as- 
saulting any officer, three months’ 
Imprisonment or a_ penalty of 
£20: for wilful disobedience to 
any lawful command of an officer, 
a penalty of £10. 


Sec. 180. The Minister may 
Order any seaman sentenced under 
this part of this act to he put 
forcibly or otherwise on board his 
ship, and the master, therefore, 
shall keep the seaman in custody 
till the ship has left port. 
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United States. 


No provision for 


this in American 
law. We | should 
have it. 


120 feet is re- 
quired. 


We had this law 
in California until 
last year. Now dele- 
gates can go on 
board ships and in- 
duce the men to de- 
sert without the 
master being able 
to prevent it. A 
person may not for- 
cibly enter your 
house but by our 
laws they can forci- 
bly go on board of 
your ship. 


We should have 
this law. 


This is all abol- 
ished by any of the 
bills before Con- 
gress. 


Punishment for 
any of those of- 
fenses can not be 
enforced. 


Can't be done. 
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Australia. 


Sec. 182. No person — shall 
knowingly harbor or employ any 
seaman who is illegally absent 
from duty. Penalty, £20 for the 
first offense and £50 for a second 
or subsequent offense. 


Sec. 187. This, part of this 
act shall apply to all ships, Brit- 
ish or foreign. 


Sec. 188. The Governor-General 
where he is satified that the laws 
and regulations of any country 
relating to any subject matter 
dealt with in this part of this act, 
are as effective as the provisions 
of this part of this act relating 
thereto, may by proclamation di- 
rect that (subject to such con- 
ditions, limitations and exceptions 
as are expressed in the proclama- 
tion) on proof of a ship of that 
country having complied with 
those laws and regulations, she 
shall not be required to comply 
with the provisions of this part 
of this act relating to that subject 
matter; provided, that this section 
shall not apply in the case of a 
foreign country in which it ap- 
pears to the Governor-General 


that reciprocal advantages are not 


extended to British ships. 


Sec. 231. Except as prescribed 
every foreign-going ship, Aus- 
tralian-trade ship, or ship engaged 
in the coasting trade, carrying 
fifty or more persons, including 
Passengers and crew, shall, before 


going to sea from any port in’ 


Australia, be equipped with an 
efficient apparatus for wireless 
communication in good working 
order in charge of one or more 
persons holding prescribed certifi- 
cates of skill in the use of such 
apparatts, 


Sec. 390. Upon complaint on 
oath by the master of a ship in 
port that any person, belonging 
to, or employed on, or being 
about, or upon the ship— 

(a) is insubordinate; or 

(b) refuses to work; or 

(c) is inciting any other person 
to commit offense against this 
act, any police, stipendiary or 
special magistrate of the common- 
wealth or of a State may cause 
such person to be apprehended 
by any police officer and brought 
before him. 
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United States. 
No. such regula- 
tion on American 
ships. 


The La Follette 
bill is arbitrary and 
makes no such pro- 
visions, 


Under American 
law two operators 
must be carried 
where 50 or more 
people are on board. 
One is all that 
should be carried 
on freight steamers. 


No such law in 
the American stat- 
utes although this is 
much wanted. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

In the January issue of the “Pacific Marine Review” 
our first protest will be launched against the Compulsory 
Pilotage Law now in effect at this Port. 

No stone will be left unturned, as we intend to con- 
tinue this fight until we succeed in convincing the State 
Legislature of the absolute necessity of rescinding this 


unessential and burdensome law. 


We ask the assistance and co-operation of all ship- 
owners and masters interested and trust they will send 
us their views concerning this important subject. 

We realize what a difficult task we are undertaking, 
but we are going into this fight in the most earnest 
manner and feel very optimistic at the Prospect of 
abolishing compulsory pilotage in the finest harbor on 


the Pacific Coast. 
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TYPES OF CARGO TRANSFERRING MACHINERY. 
THEIR PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


By H. McL. HARDING, Consulting Engineer, Freight Terminals, New York. 


Before describing the different types of machinery for 
transferring miscellaneous cargoes or package freight at 
marine terminals, the descriptions and the practical ap- 
plications will be clearer, if it be thoroughly understood 
in what the work will consist, and what are, or will be 
the operating conditions. 


Terminal Requirements. 

To condense the terminal requirements into the sim- 
plest Anglo-Saxon wording, would be that the machinery 
must pick up anything from anywhere, carry to any- 
where, and to place anywhere, and do it quickly; that is, 
to hoist from the hatchway, deck or side-port-gangplank 
of the steamship, from the deck or open hold of the 
barge, lighter or river craft, from the pier, quay, or side- 
door of the railway car, or even from the dray areas or 
warehouses, assort, convey and distribute (including 
tiering), to and from any of the above places. To ac- 
complish slowly the above movements will not suffice. 
There must be the utmost, intense rapidity of all move- 
ments, free from congestion. 

The operating expenses, including interest on the ma- 
chinery, maintenance, amortization, labor, oil and sup- 
plies, must be far less than handling the freight by man- 
ual labor, even though there should be a much greater 
rapidity. 

Negative Requirements. 

There are also some things which should not be done. 
Too costly freight-holding-floor space of the transship- 
ment shed, adding the expense for the contributing ele- 
ments, such as for the land and substructures, for the 
piers, quays, superstructures, warehouses, connecting rail- 


13. 


No. 

A. Four Burtoning Booms. 

B. Method of Attaching Booms to Mast and the Ship’s 
Winches. 
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way tracks and the many other terminal outlays, such 
floor-space is, probably, as expensive as any in the world. 
As little as possible, therefore, of this valuable floor- 
space should be reserved for any purposes, except for 
short time-holding and unavoidable floor-movements. 

The “to and from anywhere” should be direct. There 
must not be rehandlings, stoppages, as these cause un- 
necessary expense, produce congestion and prevent a con- 
tinuous succession of movements. 

Space For Movements. 

From the above, it is also evident, that for package 

freight of every variety of the usual shipping sizes or 


No. 1. 
This plier shed in New York Harbor is considered 
freight will be received, though overhead there is plenty 
The expense of tiering is often 15 to 20 cents per ton. 


the boxes to the left near the side door. 
pelendiing: The hand barrow is enclosed within a 
ags. 


dimensions, weights and character, that much space will 
be necessary for their handling and such space is always 
limited. 

From this last requirement, large cubic contents might 
be the cause to prevent the necessary daily transferring 
capacity. A box of hats 5’x5’x6’, weighing only 100 lbs., 
may, due to the size, constitute a load, and twenty such 
boxes to the ton would require twenty trips, unless four 
or more were conveyed at one time. To handle or store 
a ton of such boxes requires much room. A long pipe. 
with angles, twenty or thirty feet long, may be all that 
one carrier can convey, not on account of weight, but 
length; possibly two carriers combined would be re 
quired. Provision should be made for cubic feet as well 
as tonnage. 

“Anything or 
not 


and anywhere,” regardless of levels 
grades, is a most exacting statement, and yet it is 
too broad to fulfill the inexorable conditions of speed and 
economy. 


Engineering Practice as to New Machinery. 
In the engineering practice of Europe and the United 
States, there is a marked difference. 
The executive abroad decides what he wants done, 
preliminary specifications prepared by his own engineers. 
and then after numerous consultations, has exact spec 


has 


This, due to the congestion, me 
barricade of boxes 
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fications drawn by experts, and after conferences with the 
manufacturers, the machinery, under rigid guarantee, is 
built to fulfil the requirements. 

In the United States, possibly, from lack of confidence 
in their own engineers, the manufacturer is first asked 
what he has in stock or on his shelves. Too often, stock 
machines have been installed, which were not adapted to 
the work, because they had been constructed, it may be 
for other work, while if a machine had been rebuilt or a 
new machine designed, much better results would have 
been secured, although the design of the layout is often 
more important than the mechanism, 

In case of this, cargo-transferring machinery, only 
standard existing machinery, chiefly of foreign manufac- 
ture, will be illustrated and described. 


No. 2. | service. 
Vv le for special s 
m conveyors. Valuab all space. 
Benciene in ekenrina, distributing, tiering and serving 


Require floor space and rehandling. 
re given 
Diagrams, supplemented by photographs, a g 
with concise descriptions. 
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Best Location for the Machinery. 


It is evident that at terminals such machinery must 


Operate either below the ground, at the surface, or over- 
head. 


If the machines be operated in the unoccupied space 
overhead, in the same place as the overhead shop-crane, 
with which all are familiar, it is in accordance with the 
best practice. 


The following views make clear the congestion of the 


No, 8. Sots 
ractor and two warriaye-Hoists. ; ri 
as Waiters the conveying power—the Carriage- Hoist the 
lift dae When there are four Carriage-Hoists the Tractor is in 
it \ . 
ae af | Details of the Tractor and 
cal and Electrica 
dheeidue ficlee shauna the controllers, motor and brakes. The 
1-Beam and T-Rail track. 


floor space of a package freight pier of the New York 


City waterfront where manual labor handles the freight. 
Here there is no place for floor movements. 


Original from 
NEW YORK PUBLIC 
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No. 3 


Twelve of these stationary jib cranes were installed for ha ndiing 


the cranes in position. 


8 
acket-freight but never used. The lower view show! 


hem- 
A conspicuous example of wrong adaptation of Releting machinery, as the cranes are excellent In t 


selves, mechanically and electrically, and would give excellent results elsewhere. 


Photographs and Diagrams. 

As mechanical lifting and lowering is of the first im- 
portance, more so than the conveying, the first views 
are of machines which hoist, and then those which both 
hoist and convey. 

It also seemed best, on account of the short space of 
an article, to describe those machines which are the 
more universal in their adaptation, and which are chiefly 
employed in miscellaneous cargo-transference. 

There are, however, two views of floor conveyors, one 
of the slot and the other of the platform type, to indi- 
cate the necessity of having to lift, by manual labor, the 
loads upon the trucks or the platform, and similarly to 
remove them at the end of the movements. 


a 
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As used, they are giving excellent service, but they 
do not serve space, tier, assort or distribute and require 
rehandling of the material. : 4 belt 

Familiar types, such as ramps, chain, rope ane 
conveyors, horse and motor lorries and movable inclines, 
are recommended for the special uses for which they 
were designed. P 

The two diagrams attached to the photographs oe 
sent the fixed pillar jib cranes, These are, howevet, cs 
adapted to miscellaneous freight assorting and uses 
ting. The upper photograph, to which reference 15 mai ms 
is an enlarged view, and the lower is of twelve ons 
cranes, installed over two years since, but were ASS 
used, as not being adapted to the work. 


A. Warehouse Crane. B. 


No. 
Folding Eraveling Jib Cra 
Practical machines but not by themselves suitable to 


The fixed warehouse crane, among the four diagrams, 
is an excellent machine, and if of sufficient power is well 
adapted to warehouse work, but not for the rapid hoist- 
ing and conveying demanded by trans-shipment shed 
Practice. It is extensively used, and is superior to the 
floor-occupying dock-winches with their block-tackles 
and multiplicity of fall ropes. 

The folding jib-traveling-crane can be used advan- 
tageously in some cases, for the first or last movement 
of transference. 

The locomotive crane, although it travels and _ hoists, 
Occupies too much space for the interior of sheds, and a 
large number would be required to give the continuous 
Service for miscellaneous freight. 

The traveling bridge, in the fourth diagram, when 
equipped with overhead tracks and gliding transfer 
Switches, is used for yard service, as illustrated later. 

The next photograph clearly demonstrates how the 
gantry crane must be supplemented in the second move- 
ment of discharging. In this view it is supplemented 
by manual labor, producing manual rehandling and con- 
gestion, 

The Gantry Crane. 

Combined with tractors and carriage hoists on fixed 
and movable tracks, as later described, this crane fulfils 
the most exacting conditions. 

Essentials. , 

What is essential is that the machinery will hoist, 
assort and distribute bulk freight, if desired, and, in any 
event, package freight. The traveling shop crane would 
fulfil the conditions were it not for the delay. ; 

If one is familiar with only a few types of machinery, 
it may appear to him difficult to understand how the 
types he has in mind will perform the universal work of 
freight handling. When one is himself ignorant how 


Google 


4. 
ne. c. D. 
the quick packet-freight-handling requirements of 


Locomotive Crane. Traveling Bridge. 


the “everywhere.” 


anything is to be done, he may promptly say, that it is 
impossible. 

It was, therefore, essential to state the most rigid re- 
quirements of various kinds of service, and show what 
each type was doing and whether it could satisfy this 
most exacting service. 

Overhead Conveyors, 

There are several types of overhead conveyors, some 
with two rails, either far apart or close together, the 
latter with a rail upon each side of the lower flange of 
an I beam. These, with an operator, are called man- 
trolleys, but have different names in different countries. 
There is telpherage, which operates upon one rail, either 
the rail upon a wooden stringer or upon an I beam, or 
upon a rail attached to one side of the I beam. 

Operative Conditions. 

The illustrations are given to select from these, those 
which will serve cubic space, not using floor area, not in- 
terfering with floor movements, and which will by them- 
selves tier, so as to give large holding capacity without 
additional expense for this operation. 

It is essential to avoid congestion, which is another 
name for rehandling. Above all, there must be rapid- 
ity; this means that the loads must travel in circuits, 
one machine following another so closely that there 
will not be lost labor-hours due to waiting. 

It will be noticed that the greatest stress is laid upon 
what any machinery must do or not do, to be success- 
ful. If these hard conditions are fully comprehended 
and realized, by a process of elimination, the number of 
types will be reduced to a few for consideration. 

In the man-trolley type, and in telpherage proper, the 
tracks are fixed. Then, there is a modified overhead 
trackage, wherein, by a combination of fixed and movy- 
able tracks, there is a great reduction in the length of 
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No. 5. 


Serving a circular space by an overhead movable track. 


track. 


trackage and corresponding expense, to serve a given 
area. 

Bulk freight carriers are often automatic, that is with- 
out an operator, but, as with the automatic, the loads 
are lighter and the speeds about one-half, the non- 
automatic is preferred for bulk freight, and should 
always be used for miscellaneous cargoes. 

One type of handling coal with a circular moving 
track serving areas is depicted in the accompanying 
photograph. 

The mechanism in its operation must be able to sur- 
mount obstacles, whether a pile of merchandise, or trains 
of cars, between the vessel and the shed, or between 
the shed and the warehouse. 

Raised car or shed-platforms at right angles to the 
direction of travel must not delay the traffic 
ments. . 

The first cost should be small with low expense for 
maintenance. 


move- 


The Machines. 


The next photographs, with accompanying descriptions, 
explain clearly the overhead carriers, tractors and car- 


No. 9. 
g half-arch gantry crane supplemented b 
feb haa Gone nea ne ihe ig atta track projects i front at 
» an e load is burtoned 
crane to the hook of the carriage hoist. Toeeh tne Beek et Sie 


Travelin 
labor. 


—————— 
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The outer supporting leg travels in a circle on ground rails. 
A gliding contact enables the electric tractor-hoist to pass f rom any position of the movable straight track to the fixed loop 
Loads can be deposited or reclaimed anywhere within the circular area, thus serving cubical space. 


riage hoists, which the traveling gantry 


cranes, 


supplement 


In Operation. 

The two groups of three photographs each represent 
the practical application of electric cranes, electric over 
head carriers, both automatic and non-automatic, fixed 
and movable tracks, some straight, curved or in loops. 


Burtoning. 

It may be said that nearly every ton of cargo freight 
on the Atlantic Coast is burtoned, excepting certain 
coastwise traffic. 

This burtoning consists in hoisting the draft from the 
hold of the vessel by the fall rope which is attached to 
one boom, and without stopping the conveying move- 
ment, while still in motion, this draft is transferred to 
the fall rope of a second boom and lowered to the place 
of deposit. Often there are as many as six derrick 
booms attached to one mast, all of which can be used 
for burtoning. : 

Sometimes one boom is operated in conjunction with 
a side jib crane or with a block and pulley suspended 
from a pole or an I beam above the shed roof, the 
weight being in the latter case transferred from one fall 
rope to another without hook-changing, the principle 
being the same. 
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No. 


A. Long distance overhead conveying and hoisting machinery. 
and discharging the celebrated Rhine-freight boats, which often 
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Buildings, railroad tracks and cars, and crosswise traffic, 


no obstacles to rapid movements. 
he boat is removable in small sections so that there is access by the 


B. Tractors and hoists, and various cranes, for loadin 
have a carrying capacity of 3,000 tons. The whole top of t 


draft-hooks to every piece of cargo. 


C. The horizontal steering wheels, of large diameter enable the 
The pro 


a capacity from one to five tons are everywhere In evidence. 
slowly. 

There are several pictures of this burtoning. In the 
one from Antwerp there are four booms attached to one 
mast, and in the other, above the ship’s winches, a 


method of attaching the booms to the masts. 


The Burton-Loop. 
The diagram on p. 18 is a sketch of the burton-loops. 
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press rudders to be easily moved. The gantry cranes with 
lem is moving light weights quickly, not heavy weights 
When there are a number of marks in one draft, there 
may be several burton-loops, one for each mark or 
consignment. 
Operation of Burtoning. 

In discharging, as per the diagram, the draft “D,” 
without being lowered upon the deck or floor, is trans- 
ferred from the hook “A” to the hook “B,” by the hook 
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No. 12. 
MOVABLE TRACK TYPES. 


A. Serving the whole rectangular area by a movable loop track. The automatic traveling 
carriage-hoist passes from the fixed track around the movable loop track, and then upon and 
around the fixed loop. All the ground area is served. 

B. The traveling bridge with legs extending to the ground, supporting a cross movable 
track, between two fixed side tracks with gliding connections. The bridge carries a gantry 
crane and a hopper for filling the automatic traveling buckets without hoists. 

C. Loop tracks fixed and movable. 

The movable track supported from structure in the center, one end from the building and 
the other from the steel. Movements controlled by hook-man upon the right. 


“B” being inserted in the 
burton-loop “C.” The fall 
rope “E” being slackened, 
the weight of the load “D” 
is then supported from the 
hook “B” and the hook “A” 
is released. 


This movement is_ per- 
formed with great rapidity, 
without stopping, and the 
resultant of the two booms 
is a greater range and less 
time consumed than by 
swinging the first boom 
through 90° instead of 45°. 
While from the second boom 
the draft is being deposited, 
the hook of the first boom 
is being lowered into the 
hold for another draft. Even 
with the combination of the 
two booms, the fixed jib 
crane, or the block and 
tackle, the space reached 
at the side doors of the 
pier is far too small for 
placing cargo. This is dem- 
onstrated in the succeeding 
photograph where the load 
is being lowered upon a 
platform projecting from the 
side door of the pier shed. 
The sustaining rope is at- 
tached to a block and pulley 
suspended from the I beam 
above the roof. The ab- 
surdity of only having such 
small places of deposition 
for a ship’s cargo is evident. 
It is “constricted neck of 
the bottle” referred to in 
Mr. J. W. Hill's paper on 
terminals. 

Broken’ cases, or one 
dropped overboard or into a 
“catching” net is not un- 
common. Wretched as is 
the condition in regard to 
rapidity, economy or safety, 
the second movement of this 
freight is worse. On the in- 
side end of this little nar- 
row platform, with only fair 
working room for one me 
dium sized dry goods case, 
only one hand barrow oF 
truck can receive its load. 


There is only space for 
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DUTHIE & CO. 


2917 WHATCOM AVENUE 


Main 1782 (East Waterway) SEATTLE 


SHIPBUILDERS AND ENGINEERS 


one barrow, and, as a rule, 
lines of men and_ barrows 
are waiting. There is much 
lost time, and rapidity is 
ignored. 

Fortunately for our com- 
merce, this method of han- 
dling freight is not universal. 

This is thus explained as 
some defend this method as 
being worthy of imitation. 
Compared with the other 
methods of operation, in the 
United States, England, Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, in 
fact everywhere, it is diffi- 
cult, indeed, for such a con- 
dition or statement to ke 


defensible. 

With some thirty trans- 
portation companies clamor- 
ing for berths along the con- 
gested waterfront of New 
York City, everything should 
be done to secure rapidity. 


Carriage Hoist Burtoning. 


In complete’ mechanical 
transference, instead of bur- 
toning to the second boom, 
derrick or block and tackle, 
the drafts from the hatch- 
ways are burtoned to the 
carriage hoist suspended 
from overhead tracks, these 
hoists taking the place ‘of 
the second boom, if the 
ship’s winch be used. 

Such an arrangement of 
booms or roof tackle is not 
so rapid as with the gantry 
crane (fully illustrated in 
the October number of the 
Pacific Marine Review), 
which operates over a_ far 
greater range within a circle 
of some twenty to fifty feet 
radius, serving loop tracks, 
and two gantry cranes will, 
in operating, serve the over- 


No. 14. 
The small size of the receiving platform, projecting from the side opening of the pier is 
Upon this the cargo must be lowered. 


plainly seen upon the extreme left front. 
The foint of suspension of the rope being directly above the draft of boxes beyond, indi- 
cates that the boxes must be deposited outside the line of the building on the end of the 


olatform. 
This contracted-platform space produces congestion, prevents rapidity and adds greatly 
to the expense. These are still further augmented by the line of hand-truckmen within the 


building, waiting at the inside end of the platform. 
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Corroded, Pitted or 
Laminated Boller and 
Hull Plates filled solid. 
Cracked Fluebridges, 
Cracks from Rivet Holes, 
In Flanges, between 
Staybolts, in Furnaces, 
Doorholds and Waterlegs 
Welded Successfully. 
Wasted Headers Restored. 
Mud, Manhole and 
Calking Edges Filled or 
Renewed. 

Welded Patches. 
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No. 7. 
Opening an electrically controlled overhead track-switch. 


Work Approved by U. S&S. Steamboat Inspection Service 
CARL J. NYQUIST 
Expert Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting 
224-230 Webster Street 


Specialty: MARINE WELDING 
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Broken Rudder Frames, 
Rudder Posts, Stern Posts 
Anchors and Propeller 
Blades Welded. 

Worn or Scored Shafts 
Filled and Restored. 
Cracked Cylinders, 
Pistons, Pumps, Gears, 
Hoisting Drums, 
Clutches and other 
Machinery Parts 
Welded strong as new. 
Iron and Steel Cutting 
by Oxygen. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


Switches, movable tongues and 


cross tracks, in the operating freight movements, should, however, be avoided whenever pos- 


sible. 
The above system of control is applicable to movable tracks. 


head tracks for a freighter of five hundred feet in length. 
Views have already been given under the head of differ- 
ent types of machines, of the tractor and carriage-hoists. 
This burtoning from the gantry to the carriage hoists 
gives the greatest speed of economical transference, no 
delay, no congestion and no manual labor of rehandling. 

Where the load is burtoned from the hook of the 
gantry to the hook of the carriage-hoist at its high 
position, there is no hoisting by the carriage-hoist, only 
conveying and lowering, and, in loading, similarly, there 
is no hoisting by the gantry crane. This makes quite a 
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difference during the hour. Cargo transferring has been 
reducing the time, from days to hours, hours to minutes 
and minutes to seconds. 

An operating condition which has proved of prac- 
tical worth has been the conyeying of each consignment 
or portion of a consignment by itself. Each carrier 
should take in one trip, only packages of the same mark 
to one consignment pile. This diminishes the liability 
of errors in routing, and facilitates assorting and dis- 
tribution, and should be retained m mechanical trans- 
ference, having, however, several carriers. This is only 
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attained by having a train of carriage-hoists, preferably 
four, and one tractor. 

By having one tractor-man hoist and distribute four 
loads, one man does the work of four men. 

This would reduce the cost of the one man method 
for each carrier to one-fourth. 


Assorting and Distributing. 

There are more than 800 similar cranes at the port 
of Hamburg alone. 

As soon as the loaded train starts on its circuit, an- 
other train of four carriage-hoists takes its place, ready 
to be burtoned. The gantry crane and the ship’s winch 
can operate simultaneously. | 

As each carriage-hoist conveys only one plainly 
marked load and as each train serves only its own loop 
area (see diagram), when the train comes to the con- 
signment pile the load of one hoist or more, if of the 
same mark, is there deposited. 

The overhead trackage as pictured and described in 
this and the October number consists of fixed and 
movable tracks. There are hundreds of installations, 
with whole catalogues of illustrations. It will now be 
noted that there is involved no new or untried mechan- 
ism. These machines are standard gantry cranes or the 
ship’s winches or derricks, thousands of both in use, and 
the overhead trackage and electric carriers in use in 
many countries. 

Improvements have lately been made in all classes of 
freight-handling machinery. 

In the gantry crane, reduction in cost and fewer 
parts; in the overhead trackage, no opening or closing 
switches or tongues or cross tracks. This appears to be 
the acme in simplicity, not only in the trackage, but in 
the total operating, as the tractor man only travels 
around and around a circuit, there being no open ends. 
The assorting is at the beginning of the operation, each 
carriage-hoist taking not more than one mark each trip. 
The distributing consists in leaving at each consign- 
ment pile its marked load. In loading the ship there is 
no assorting or distributing. 

The hook-man on the floor generally controls 
movable track, though 
cab of the tractor. 


the 


Conclusions. 

First, that conveying machinery without hoisting, and 
many types of machines which both hoist and convey, 
will not fulfil the exacting requirements of miscellaneous 
cargo-handling. 

Second, that, at marine terminals, any such freight 
movements should preferably not occupy costly and 
limited floor space. 

Third, that burtoning between the standard gantry 
crane (or the ship’s boom or derrick), and trains of 
carriage-hoists on overhead fixed and movable tracks. 
produce rapidity and economy in both discharging and 
loading vessels, including assorting, distributing and tier- 
ing. 


OBSERVATIONS FROM THE BRIDGE. 


(From “Shipping Illustrated.) 


It is hard to believe that even such a dyed-in-the-wool 
politician as Senator La Follette would descend to such 
oratorical pantaloonades as he vented last Tuesday while 
drumming up enthusiasm for the arbitrary measure which 
he espoused at the behest of the Seamen's Union to 
show the labor interests that he could obtain for them 
something which neither party would put through. It 
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it can be controlled from the’ 


is an open secret that the Senator’s nautical knowledge is 
derived from the able delegate of the Seamen’s Union, 
Andrew Furuseth. Rant, cant and flatuous flapdoodle 
are the inevitable handmaidens of one-sided arguments 
on behalf of a pernicious measure such as the cleverly 
worded clauses in the bill anent allotments of wages, 
manning of lifeboats and qualifications of able seamen, 
which would result in giving the Seamen’s Union abso- 
lute control of the manning of all American ships and of 
foreign ships trading to American ports. Hark then, ye 
shipowners, to the wisdom and eloquence of La Fol- 
lette on the manning of lifeboats: 


“Take a vessel manned by men who know the sea. She 
throws her head up to the coming storm; she meets 
every mass of water hurled at her as does the fencer 
in the arena the thrusts of his adversary. She has been 
warned, if she is in charge of able seamen, of the coming 
of the storm. Their weather-beaten faces have been 
turned skyward; they know the sea; they know the sky: 
and when the hour comes that in all its fury the raging 
storm breaks, their boat is prepared for it. Stripped like 
an athlete, she turns to meet it. Every man, too, is at 
his place and sure of himself. They are able seamen; 
they are not landlubbers; they are not afraid, and, oh, 
what their confidence is to the whole mass of humanity 
on the vessel! If there should come something unfore- 
seen, perhaps some vessel in the same lane of travel 
driven by the storm, not obeying the rules that should 
control all sea travel, and it meets and wounds her to 
death, the perfectly managed and perfectly officered and 
manned vessel, when that hour comes, is prepared and 
cares not only for its crew, but for all intrusted to 
their keeping. How important, then, it is that there 
should be confidence on the part of all on board in the 
officers who understand their business and in the men 
who understand the officers and execute instantly every 
order issued; and prompt obedience to orders some- 
times settles the fate of a vessel and decides the whole 
issue.” 

For the benefit of readers unacquainted with the vivid 
imagery of Senatorial eloquence, it is necessary to add 
that the beautiful nautical picture presented by Mr. 1.a 
Follette is promised in real life by the Seamen’s Union 
when ships leaving American ports will be compelled to 
carry two “able seamen” for each lifeboat; “able seamen” 
being sailors of three years’ experience at sea or on thc 
Great Lakes and over 19 years of age. That such are 
serious qualifications for, seamen to possess as efficient 
boat handlers is denied by all experienced seagoing ol- 
ficers and it does not require much knowledge of the 
sea to realize that length of service at sea does not 
qualify a oman to handle a lifeboat. There are many 
instances of men who have served on deck at sea on 
various vessels for years who are not experienced in 
handling small boats; and as the object of manning 
legislation is to safeguard human life at sea, it seems 
it should make no great difference as to whether = 
man is called an “able seaman,” a “skilled lifeboat man, 
or a “life guard.” so long as he is qualified to perform 
that particular service which is expected of him during 
the hour of disaster or need for his service. On this 
point, the shipowners had submitted to Congress that It 
would be wiser to provide as a requirement to protect 
human life that no vessel should depart from a port of 
the United States unless she had in her crew not less 
than two skilled persons for each lifeboat carried, and 
that such persons should be required to demonstrate to 
the satisfaction of the local inspectors, under rules to be 
prescribed by the Department of Commerce, that they 
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are capable of swinging out, lowering, detaching from 
boat falls, experienced in handling oars, and understand- 
ing the proper manner of placing persons in such life- 
boats. A mere three years’ service of itself would be 
no indication of capacity. Capacity alone and not length 
of service should be considered in the selection of crews 
for any position in all departments of a ship. The men 
who are to-day best fitted to fulfll the exceptional duties 
in the deck department of a modern steamer are those 
brought up around the rivers and harbors on our sea- 
board and in such bays as the Chesapeake and its tribu- 
taries, where they are accustomed to handle small boats 
of all kinds from boyhood; yet by the terms of the 
bill proposed by the seamen the best of these men 
would be prohibited from qualifying as “able seamen.” 


We purposely refrain from taking issue with those 
sections of the bill just passed by the Senate whereby 
the living conditions on board ship are to be standardized 
and improved. Outside the very small coterie of ship- 
owners who have made money by the systematic poison- 
ing of their men through unfit food and by encouraging 
desertions in order to save paying wages, it is recognized 
that the time has come for Congress to enforce by law 
on all American ships as high a standard of living ac- 
commodations as our leading shipowners have themselves 
provided without compulsion, accommodation the stand- 
ard of which is, be it understood, far above anything 


existing in the most modern European-owned vessels. 


We come, however, to another story when studying the 
crafty means resorted to by the Seamen’s Union to gain 
control of the seafaring labor population of America 
through legislation apparently aimed at improving the 
working conditions of seamen and the safety of travel 
by sea. It is obvious that the Union is not seeking so 
much the protection of human life as a dominating posi- 
tion over shipowners. A careful study of the provisions 
of the bill putatively fathered by Mr. La Follette will 
show that it is most adroitly drawn and so cleverly 
Woven together that to those not well posted on mari- 
time affairs some dangerous clauses look most reason- 
able. Take, for instance, the clause abolishing allotments 
of wages, except to immediate relatives. This, we are 
told, is to prevent crimping. However, it may also bring 
about a condition by which the sailor himself is deprived 
of being able to find lodging anywhere except at the 
place which may be chosen by a majority of the sea- 
men themselves; because it can readily be understood 
that there could be many honest boarding-house and 
lodging-house keepers who might hesitate to grant credit 
to a sailor who may be here to-day and who may ship 
for some foreign port before he could possibly have 
funds with which to pay for his keep while seeking em- 
ployment. Driving the seamen in this way to one 
central point will undoubtedly have the effect of com- 
binations among the men being formed and conditions 
being laid down which may not be conducive to safety 
at sea. As regards the overriding of Consular treaties 
by giving foreign seamen the right to desert at Amer- 
ican ports, it is said to admit that it is useless nowadays 
to argue against the peril involved in trifling with our 
foreign relations for the sake of playing politics at 
home. After the treatment of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty 
in the Panama Canal Act and of our reciprocity treaties 
in the Tariff Act, Congress may go to any legislative 
length without doing much more damage to our national 
reputation abroad than it has already inflicted. It is, 
therefore, to be expected that before many moons any 
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undesirable alien which would be debarred from admis- 
sion coming as a paying passenger will be free to land 
in America provided he deserts from a foreign ship at 
an American port, treaties to the contrary being held void 
or subject to abrogation. When last week Senator Bur- 
ton said that “all these things ought to be done with 
a due regard for diplomatic courtesy, with proper respect 
for existing treaties, and in such a way as to cause no 
irritation or jolt in our relations with foreign powers,” 
his wise exhortations resounded through the Senate 
Chamber like the mournful echo of a sermon in the 


desert. 
THE GRADUAL DECLINE OF AMERICA’S SHIPS. 


Fifteen years ago the Cramps, of Philadelphia, built 
for the United Fruit Company four ships, which were 
named for four distinguished American Admirals. The 
“Admiral Farragut” and the “Admiral Sampson” were put 
into commission between Boston and Port Antonio, and 
the “Admiral Dewey” and the “Admiral Schley” between 
Philadelphia and Port Antonio. Although built for the 
fruit trade, these ships had accommodations for a limited 
number of passengers, and carried the mail between their 
home ports and Jamaica, receiving for the latter service 
a subsidy from the United States. About five years ago 
the United Fruit Company sold the “Sampson” and a 
year ago the “Farragut,” and quite recently disposed of 
the “Dewey” and the “Schley.” These vessels were sold 
to the Alaska Pacific Steamship Company for service in 
Pacific Coast waters. With the last sailing of the 
“Dewey” from Jamaica on October 22 and the last trip 
of the “Schley” to Port Antonio a week later there will 
not remain in the Jamaica fruit trade a single vessel 
flying the American flag. When it is borne in mind that 
Port Antonio cleared for United States ports 708 ships 
in 1911 and 589 last year (decrease in shipping due to 
losses in fruit crop from drought and storms), it is a 
significant fact that very soon it will be a rare sight 
to see at this great shipping port a vessel under the 
Stars and Stripes. Other ships are to take the place of 
the two “Admirals,” and it is expected that the mail 
service between Philadelphia and Port Antonio will in 


some way be continued. 


THE SEAMEN’S BILL. 


The Committee on the Harbor and Shipping of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce-on October 21 sent a 
telegram to President Wilson, Vice-President Marshall, 
and others, urging that no legislation be passed at this 
time by the United States, as indicated by Senate Bill 
136, known as the Seamen’s Union Bill, in advance of 
the International Conference to meet in London, No- 
vember 12, called to consider this very subject. 

The Senate, however, led by Senator La_ Follette, 
passed the bill with the La Follette amendments. 


An amount of $500,000 was granted by the Canadian 
Parliament at its last session towards the construction 


of a drydock at FEsquimalt, B. C. 
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NATOMAS CONSOLIDATED OREDGE PROTECTION 


All the steel dredges of this well-known company are coated inside 
with BITURINE ENAMEL 


DREDGE NO. 10—-STEEL HULL AND HOUSE, 


This the first gold dredge with Steel Hull erected in the United States, cost approxi- 
mately $300,000. Total weight of machinery and hull is over 4,000,000 Ibs. Each of the two 
spuds weighs over 86,000 lbs. The buckets have a capacity of 15 cu. ft. each and there are 98 
on an endless bucket line. The dredge has a working capacity of 10,000 cu. yds. of earth in 
24 hours. 


15 TONS OF BITURINE ENAMEL USED ON THIS VESSEL 


i. Apply Biturine Enamel. 
Experts 
to Instruct When You Buy. 


Information gladly furnished. We are alive for business and can positively save you 
money. 


Biturine Co. of America, inc. 


Agents United States, Canada and Mexico 


24 California Street San Francisco 


PHONE KEARNY 4478 


Agencies Throughout the World 


PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW WHEN YOU WRITE. 
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“MANOA”—NEW VESSEL FOR THE MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


S. S. “MANOA” LAUNCHED. 


The “Manoa,” a single-screw steamer built by the 
Newport News Shipbuilding Company of Newport News, 
Va., is the latest addition to the Matson Navigation Com- 
pany’s fleet and was launched on Saturday, November 1, 
at Newport News. The christening ceremony was per- 
formed by Miss Carolene A. Cooke, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. Montague Cooke, Jr., of Manoa Valley, Honolulu. 

The vessel will be completed and ready to leave the 
eastern seaboard for the Pacific about the end of Decem- 
ber and will be operated in the regular service of the 
Matson Navigation Company between San Francisco and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 

She will be equipped for carrying a large amount of 
cargo and is provided with modern and up-to-date quar- 
ters for the accommodation of ninety first-class pass- 


engers. 
The leading particulars of the vessel are: 
Length over all .cccsssencceseadososy 446 ft. 
Length between perpendiculars...... 430 ft. 
Breadth, molded .....-.+--+++:++0085 54 ft. 
Breadth, molded to upper deck...... 33 ft. 6 in. 
14 knots 


Speed, loaded) sass. dense ra ao taeh oat 
The ship has been constructed in full accordance with 
Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, Class 100 Al. The ma- 
chinery is located aft as on the other vessels of this line 
and the cargo will be carried forward of the machinery 
space, below the upper deck and in that portion of the 
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long poop between the passenger accommodations and 


the machinery space. 

Provision is made for carrying a large supply of fuel 
oil in the double bottoms and in deep tanks in the 
lower part of the forward hold. These tanks in the 
lower part of the forward hold are also fitted up with 
separate pumping plant for the carrying of molasses in 
bulk. A large space in the lower ‘tween decks aft is 
fitted up for carrying refrigerated cargo and the total 
space available for cargo is about 385,000 cubic feet, ex- 
clusive of molasses tanks. 

The upper deck amidships, as well as the large bridge 
deck house above same, are devoted to the accommoda- 
tions of passengers. Deck officers’ quarters and pilot 
house, including smoking room for passengers, are lo- 
cated in house above the passengers’ quarters. On the 
promenade deck, aft, are located the purser’s office and 
Marconi room. The seamen’s quarters are located in the 
forecastle while aft on the upper and poop decks are 
located quarters for the engineers, steward’s depart- 
ment, etc. 

The forward end of the bridge deck house is devoted 
to the social hall and the balance of this house con- 
tains staterooms with private bath rooms and accom- 
modations for doctor and stewardess. These rooms open 
out on to a spacious promenade which extends from the 
forward end of the bridge right aft to the stern of the 
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ANOTHER VIEW OF THE LAUNCHING OF THE 
“MANOA.” 


vessel, similar to the promenade deck on the “Wilhel- 
mina.” 

Below on the upper deck, just forward of the midships, 
is located the dining saloon, with accommodations for 
seventy-eight people at one seating, at ten tables. Aft 
of dining saloon are first-class staterooms, pantry, gal- 
ley, etc. 

For the safety of those on board, water-tight sub- 
divisions are provided by cellular double bottoms ex- 
tending full length between peak bulkheads as well as by 
seven transverse water-tight bulkheads. 

Ballast is provided aft in the cellular double bottom 
which is subdivided into tanks aft for the storage of 
fresh water, while forward the space is devoted to the 
storage of fuel oil. 

The vessel is constructed on the original transverse 
frame principle with two rows of wide space pillars and 
girders in the holds. The cargo holds are divided into 
four compartments with cargo hatches 20’ 3” x 16’, one 
to each compartment. Wing hatches, 5’ x 4’ 6”, are also 


fitted in the ‘tween decks for feeding cargo to the lower 
holds and large cargo ports, 9’ x 6’ 6” clear are fitted, 


one on each side of each compartment of the ’tween 
decks. 


There are two Murray type of steam winches for the 
handling of cargo at each hatch and in addition to the 
regular cargo booms there are fitted two steel booms, 
one of 20-ton and one of 50-ton capacity. 


The propelling machinery consists of one quadruple 
expansion engine of about 4000 indicated horsepower 
with cylinders, 27”, 39”, 58” and 87” diameter by 54” 
stroke. Steam is generated in six single-ended Scotch 
boilers, 13’ 3” diameter by 12’ long, built to carry a work- 
ing pressure of 225 pounds per square inch, and to 
operate with fuel oil mechanically atomized under nat- 
ural draft. The oil fuel system is of the Newport News 
Shipbuilding & Drydocking Company type. 

The propeller is of the right-handed built-up type with 
manganese-bronze blades and a cast-iron hub. The main 
condenser is of the independent cylindrical type. The 
auxiliary machinery consists of one centrifugal circulating 
pump, an independent air pump, auxiliary independent 
air pump, two independent direct acting feet pumps, one 
25-ton evaporator, a distiller, feed filter and heater, bilge 
and ballast pumps of large capacity and general service, 
sanitary and various other pumps. 

The steering gear is of the Brown Steam Tiller type 
and is equipped with complete telemotor control. An 
elaborate outfit of machine tools is fitted in the engineer's 
workshop and a full complement of oil tanks for engine 
rooms are supplied in sufficient capacity for carrying 
lubricating, cylinder and refrigerating engine oils for 
sixty-day runs. . 

The ship is heated and thoroughly ventilated through- 
out. Electricity for lighting and power purposes is sup- 
plied by two 20 K. W. engine driven generators. The 
refrigerating plant is equipped with two 8-ton refriger- 
ating machines with all necessary pipe and cold storage 
rooms. Drinking water is circulated through coils to 
public spaces. 

Life-boat accommodations are provided for all on 
board by means of seven twenty-six feet metallic double- 
ended boats in addition to the working boat and all 
are carried under Welin patent davits. 


LLOYDS’ REGISTER OF SHIPPING. 


Annual Report, 1912-13. 


At the close of the year ended June 30, 1913, 10,466 
merchant vessels, registering over 2214 million tons gross, 
held classes assigned by the Committee of Lloyd’s Reg- 
ister. 

During the year, the Committee assigned classes to 651 
new vessels. Their registered gross tonnage amounted 
to 1,664,667 tons, which total is the highest for one year 
ever recorded in the history of the Society. Of the 651 
new vessels, 593 represent steamers of 1,643,250 tons, and 
58 sailing vessels of 21,417 tons, all of which were con- 
structed, in accordance with approved plans, under the 
special supervision of the Surveyors to Lloyd’s Register. 
Of the total, 1,010,876 tons, or about 601% per cent., were 
built for the United Kingdom, and 653,791 tons, or about 
3914 per cent. for the British Colonies and foreign 
countries. 

In addition to the recently issued French translation 
of the Society’s Rules, a German translation will shortly 
be available. This has been prepared to meet the con- 
venience of shipbuilders and engineers in Germany, where 
a large amount of tonnage is being constructed under the 
special survey of the Society’s surveyors. 

In last year’s report reference was made to the in- 
creasing employment of the Diesel engine for seagoing 
vessels. Some of the engines of this type which were 
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under construction twelve months ago have been com- 
pleted; others are now being fitted on board, and some 
are still unfinished. At the present time there are in 
service 12 seagoing vessels, classed with this Society, 
which are propelled by Diesel engines, and there are ¢ 
others being built under the inspection of the Society's 
surveyors. : 
The “Fordonian,” after some preliminary trouble with 
her auxiliaries, made a non-stop run of 26 days’ duration 
from the Clyde to Quebec. This vessel is now engage 
on ordinary service on the Great Lakes of North 
America, and appears from the latest reports to be giving 
complete satisfaction. The “Hagen” made a_voyage to 
New York and back, but experienced some difficulty with 
her auxiliaries on the return vovage. In both these cases 
the main engines were satisfactory. PO ad 
The “Suecia,” “Pedro Christophersen,” “Siam = and 
“Annam,” as well as the “Selandia” and “Christian X. 
previously built by Messrs. Burmeister & Wain, are 
giving satisfaction in their ordinary service. These 
builders have now in hand at Copenhagen and at ent 
gow 23 sets of Diesel engines for 14 vessels to be classe 
by Lloyd’s Register. It should be mentioned that wit 
further experience of these engines, increased enone 
has been effected, and the improvements have been suc 


that they have also been applied to the older vessels. 
The contidence which has been obtained as a result of 
the successtul working of the earlier vessels, has led the 
builders to reduce the number of cylinders in the later 
designs from & to 6 ver shaft, and at the same time to 
make the cylinders of such larger dimensions that a 
considerably higher power will be developed upon each 
shatt. 

It may also be mentioned that the “Juno,” as well as 
the “Vulcanus” referred to last year, engined by the 
Nederlandsche Fabriek van Werktuigen) en) Spoorweg- 
Materieel and managed by the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Company, have proved so satisfactory in service that the 
owners have put them to work in their local trade in 
the east. In addition, these builders have now in course 
of construction at Amsterdam, IT sets of Diesel engines 
for © vessels to be classed with this Society. 

In some vessels titted with Diesel engines there have 
been minor dithculties with details, such as pistons, 
eylinder covers, ete. but these appear to have been 
overcome, It was only to be expected that in the early 
stages of the application of these engines to seagoing 
purposes some troubles would arise. The Society's sur- 
veyors are, however, noting the results of the experi- 
ences Which are being obtained from the engines now at 
work, and the facts are being collated and analyzed 
by Mr. Milton. the Society's chief engineer surveyor, 
who has devoted particular attention to, and has made 
aw special study of Diesel engines, upon which he is a 
leading authority. As the number of engines increases 
and experience accumulates there will) doubtless be a 
general improvement in the design of details, which will 
thus be made more reliable to withstand the very severe 
conditions of high temperatures combined with the heavy 
stresses they have to endure. This desirable end would 
he facilitated by a frank interchange of the individual 
experiences of those interested in this type of engine. 

Of the 25 Diesel engine vessels building, referred to 
above, six are to the order of the Anglo-Saxon Petroleum 
Company and seven for the East) Asiatic Company of 
Copenhagen, It is interesting to observe from the latest 
published report of the latter company that they have 
also arranged to replace b-- Diesel engines the present 
steam engines of three of their vessels. These steam 
engines will be fitted in three other vessels building 
for them, which will be engaged in a trade where it will 
be protitable to use coal instead of oil, but for which 
trade the present three steamers are not suitable. 

A feature which stands out very prominently in the 
operations of the Society during the twelve months 
ended June 30, 1913, is the unprecedented number of 
vessels of upwards of 5,000 tons which have been as- 
signed the 100A1 class. During the period in question 
no fewer than 120 such vessels have been classed. 

The latest returns of vessels being built to the Society's 
classification show the same tendency towards the con- 
struction of vessels of large tonnage. 

There are also numerous steamers of 10,000-12,000 tons 
each being built to the Society's classification. 

In addition to the foregoing, vessels have been built 
or are in course of construction, with a view to re- 
ceiving the Society's classification, to the order of the 
3ritish Admiralty, the Governments of the Dominion of 
Canada, South Australia, the United States of America, 
Austria, Russia, Brazil, Ceylon, Bermuda, and Southern 
Nigeria, as well as for several of the principal railway 
companies of the world. 

Whilst the Society's Rules provide for the construc- 
tion of vessels to conform to a standard of strength 
entitling them to the highest class, the Committee are 
always prepared to approve of proposals showing de- 
partures from, or modifications in, the method of con- 
struction shown in the Rules, provided equivalent struc- 
tural strength is maintained. Moreover, the Committee 
are prepared to assign classes to vessels intended for 
special purposes so long as they are satisfied that the 
scantlings and arrangements will render the vessels ef- 
herent for the contemplated employment. 

During the period under review plans have been ap- 
proved for vessels of many types. including a coast-guard 
cruiser, a non-provelling rock-cutter barge, a pumping 
steamer for land reclamation, a steel screw lightship, and 
a train ferry for service between Quebec and Levis; be- 
sides other vessels for channel and = river service, and 
various coasting trades, as well as dredgers, barges, 
motor launches, ete. 

Che launch of the Cunard Company’s quadruple screw 
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turbine steamer “Aquitania,” 48,000 tons gross, from the 
yard of Messrs. John Brown & Co., at Clydebank, was 
an event of unusual interest during the year. In this 
steamer, the largest British vessel afloat, special atten- 
tion has been given to an extensive system of sub- 
division by means of watertight bulkheads and _ flats, 
whereby she is rendered practically unsinkable. The 
steamer is being built under the supervision of the 
Society’s surveyors with a view to obtaining the 100AlL 
class. and the Committee are much gratified at the 
acknowledgment made on the occasion of the launch that 
the Society's services in connection with the design 
and construction of the “Aquitania” have been of great 
value to to the owners and builders of the vessel. 

The number of vessels built and building upon the 
Isherwood system of longitudinal framing has largely 
increased -during the last twelve months. Up to the 
end of June, 1913, 116 such vessels, representing 552,845 
tons, had been assigned the Society’s classification, and 
there are now in course of construction under the in- 
spection of the Society's surveyors 85 of these vessels, 
registering 451,344 tons—altogether a total of 1,004,189 
tons. 

The year under review has witnessed a remarkable 
increase in the amount of tonnage classed by the So- 
ciety in respect of vessels intended for carrying oil in 
bulk. During the twelve months ended June 30, 1913, 
no fewer than 45 such vessels, of 202,005 tons, received 
the Society's classification. The demand for vessels of 
this description still continues, and there are at the 
present time 83 of these vessels, of 381,410 tons, pre- 
paring and in course of construction under the super- 
vision of the Society’s surveyors. 

Several matters of importance relating to the Society’s 
Rules for the construction of ships and machinery have 
occupied the attention of the Technical Committee dur- 
ing the year. Among these may be mentioned the re- 
vision of the Rules in connection with the burning and 
carrying of oil fuel, the flash point of which does not 
fall below 150° Fahrenheit. These Rules, originally is- 
sued in 1902, were framed in accordance with the ex- 
perience which had been obtained up to that time, but 
since then there has been considerable development in 
the use of oil in place of coal; and in making the pres- 
ent revision advantage has been taken of the increased 
knowledge which is now available. 

The recommendations of the Technical Committee have 
been adopted by the General Committee, and the Rules 
as now revised and amended are in accord with the 
most recent experience and practice. 

The use of oil fuel with a flash point below 150° 
Fahrenheit has not yet become sufficiently general to 
warrant detailed Rules on the subject being formu- 
lated by the Society, but the Committee give careful 
consideration to proposed arrangements in any case in 
which it is desired to use low flash oil fuel, and they 
have in fact already approved several installations of 
this kind. 
(To be Continued.) 


PLANS OF WHITE PASS AND YUKON ROUTE 
NOT YET COMPLETED. 


Mr. O. L. Dickeson, President of the White Pass and 
Yukon Route, visited San Francisco for a few days dur- 
ing the latter part of the month of October. 

Mr. Dickeson was not able to give out any definite 
information in regard to the steamship line his company 
proposes to establish between Puget Sound and South- 
eastern Alaska, as the plans will not be completed until 
after the directors’ meeting in London. This meeting 
will be held shortly after the first of the year and at 
which time the Pacific Marine Review will publish ad- 
vices as to its result. 


A light of 530 candle-power will be established on 
Redding Rock, Cal., which is 116 feet above water, on 


or about December 15, 1913. The light will show one 


white flash every 10 seconds: Latitude 41° 20’ 20” North; 
Longitude 124? 10’ 35” West. 
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Dredge ‘‘Duwamish’”’ moored In the Duwamish River where the work of deepening, widening and straightening the 
channel Is now under way. 


TWENTY-FOUR INCH SUCTION DREDGE “DUWAMISH” RECENTLY 
COMPLETED AT SEATTLE. 


The “Duwamish,” quite recently completed at Seattle 
to the order of the Seattle Port Commission, has a 
length of 132 feet, beam 40 feet and depth of 11 feet. 
Douglas fir has been used in the construction of this 
dredge, the completion of which added another suc- 


’ cess to those already attained by her designer, Mr. J. B. 


C. Lockwood, who planned the two powerful 30-inch 
dredges for the port of Portland and the two 24-inch 
dredges now under construction for the United States 
Engineers and which are being built for use on the 
Columbia River. 

The boiler plant of the “Duwamish” consists of two 
large sectional watertube boilers, built by the Ballin 
Watertube Boiler Company of Portland, Or., and a small 
vertical auxiliary boiler built by the Willamette Iron and 
Steel Works, also of Portland. 


The Ballin watertube boilers are fired with oil and 


BOILER ROOM—DREDGE “DUWAMISH.” 
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furnish steam at 250 pounds pressure. These boilers 
are sufficiently large that in case of emergency, the 
dredge can be operated with just the one boiler. 

The main engine of the “Duwamish” is of the four 
cylinder triple expansion type, the dimensions being 
16x28 32x32x16, developing 1500 I. H. P. at 250 revolu- 
tions a minute. The two L. P. cylinders being vertical 
and the H. P. and I. P. being horizontal, a perfect bal- 
ance of parts is ensured—this is considered a great 
feature in dredging operations. 

The Cutter engine equipment consists of a compound 
type of engine driving the cutter gear. The hoist and 
swinging gear consists of the usual type. 

The “Duwamish” is equipped with a No. 12 Staples and 
Pfeiffer oil burning system, furnished and installed by the 
Marine Pipe and Machine Works of Seattle. The con- 
tract for installing the boilers, engines. pipe lines and all 
machinery of the dredge “Duwamish” was awarded to 
this firm, Mr. J. L. Gibson having charge of all the work. 
Mr. Lockwood complimented the Marine Pipe and Ma- 
chine Works for having finished their contract in record 
time and also for their excellent work. This firm has had 
a very successful season and is forging to the front very 
rapidly having recently acquired control of the Puget 
Sound and Queen City Boiler Works of Seattle, and now 
being in a position to handle any class of repair work. 
In addition to their machine works, they own and oper- 
ate a small dry dock, capable of handling any vessel up 
to 500 tons. 

The contract for furnishing a new engine bed and 
crank shaft for the steamer “Camano” of the Island 
Transportation Company, was recently awarded to this 
firm. After the contract was let, the owners decided to 
convert the eng'ne from a 9x22x14 compound to 4 triple 
expansion 8'4x1314x22x1414 and the work thus involved 
was done by the Marine Pipe and Machine Works. 

Further details of the “Duwamish” can be had from 
the illustrations appearing herewith. 
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ENGINE ROOM—DREDGE “DUWAMISH.” 


TWIN SCREW STEAMERS “NARRAGANSETT” AND “MANHATTAN.” 


and J. W. Millard for the Central Vermont Rail- 

way Company, for service on Long Island Sound, 
and have just been finished by the Harlan & Hollings- 
worth Corporation, of Wilmington, Delaware. The ves- 
sels are of the usual type for Sound Service with steel 
hull and wood superstructure. They are 332 feet long 
Overall, 320 feet perpendiculars, 48 feet beam molded, 
66 feet beam over guards, 21 feet 6 inches depth of steel 
hull, molded, and about 14 feet 6 inches draft. 

The hull is built to Lloyd’s Special Survey to Class 
100 Al for Sound Service, having bar keel, and double 
bottom extending from fore peak to after peak bulkheads. 
The double bottom is framed with solid floors on 
alternate ftames and brackets on the intermediate frames. 
The frames above the tank top are bulb angle with one 
wide hold stringer and web frames about 12 feet apart, 
these webs being in one piece from the tank top to the 
deck with the stringer intercostal hetween. The tank 
top is subdivided for three-fifths of the length by water- 
tight center keel, and has tanks about 24 feet long under 
the machinery and about 32 feet long forward and aft of 
same. 

The hold is subdivided by transverse water-tight bulk- 
heads built to rules, stiffened by bulb angle stiffeners 
bracketed to deck and tank top and spaced strictly in ac- 
cordance with the latest requirements of the United 
States Local Inspectors. ow. 

Special attention has been given to the stanchioning 
of these vessels, having fore and aft girder under each 
of the decks, built of plate and angles for the main and 
lower decks, and I-beams under carlins for all the pass- 
enger decks, with stanchions of pipe of varying ‘sizes 
directly over each other from the tank top to the upper 


Part of the passenger quarters. : 
The crew’s quarters or forecastle in the compartment 


as above vessels were designed by Frank E. Kirby 
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on lower deck are just aft of the fore peak, the quar- 
ters being fitted with metal berths and ‘metal lockers, 
and of a capacity about three times that required by law, 
thereby giving a large, airy, and comfortable space. 

All the exposed bulkheads on this deck are of light 
steel extending from the main deck to the saloon deck. 
Abaft of the second-class quarters on the main deck is 
the freight space, which extends practically the full 
width of the vessel and is about 10 feet 6 inches clear 
height from top of deck to underside of beams. 

Aft of the engine room is the quarter deck or lobby, a 
space 28 feet long by 50 feet wide, paneled in Honduras 
mahogany, the stanchions in this space being covered 
with mahogany columns, the deck laid with interlocking 
rubber tile, and ceiled overhead between the carlins with 
large compo board panels, having handsome electric light 
fixtures. On one side forward is the purser’s room fitted 
in mahogany and the usual fittings of this type. 

Ahaft of the lobby is fitted a large dining saloon, which 
is paneled in mahogany to the rail height, and has a 
Tennessee marble base board. Above the windows this 
room is paneled in pine with large compo board panels 
in the ceiling, and all painted enamel white, with large 
dovble windows all round the outs‘de of the room. The 
floor is tied with rvbber tiling, and the space is lighted 
by means of a semi-indirect lighting system with large 
fixtures in the ceiling. 

The saloon deck, gallery deck, and hurricane deck 
panels are all of Colonial type large panels of composite 
board and pine trim. All painting is of a color to 
harmonize with the design of the woodwork. 

At the after end of the saloon deck house is fitted a 
ladies’ retiring room and music room paneled in Prima 
Vera. On the gallery deck, immediately above, at the 
forward end is an observation room paneled in oak and 
tiled floor. At the after end of the gallery deck house 
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is fitted a cafe and grill room with pantry attached. This 
room is treated in fumed oak having large leather panels, 
and the floor is of asbestolith in large blocks forming 
tile. 

There are eight special parlors having private baths 
and toilets attached, each of these parlors being fitted 
with brass beds and mahogany furniture. 

The regular passenger staterooms have white enameled 
extra wide berths and hardwood floors, porcelain wash 
basin with running water draining overboard, nickel 
plated mirror, towel rack and fixtures, and folding seats, 
and some of these staterooms on each deck have a 
private toilet connected to each. 

The heating is on the vacuum system having a vacuum 
pump in the engine room, which is connected to the 
exhaust line of the system and allows the use of the 
exhaust steam from the main engine. 

There are fire bulkheads with large fire doors covered 
with asbestos and sheet iron fitted on each of the saloon, 
gallery, and hurricane decks, with sprinkler system in the 
cargo hold and lower deck, and automatic fire alarm 
system throughout all cabins and spaces above the main 
deck. 

Special attention has been given to the lighting and a 
semi-indirect method has been used in all large public 
places. Over the stairways large dome skylights have 
been fitted, which are lighted with Linolite, placed in 
coves in the deck. The stairways are all of mahogany 
with mahogany rail and white balusters. 

The machinery consists of two sets of triple expansion, 
surface condensing balanced engines, each having four 
cylinders and four cranks, the H. P. cylinder is 23% 
inches diameter, the Int. 371% inches, and each L. P. 42 
inches diameter, all having a stroke of 36 inches. 

There are six cylindrical return tube boilers, 13 feet 
2 inches inside diameter by 11 feet 6 inches long, con- 
structed for a working pressure of 185 pounds per square 
inch. Each boiler contains two suspension type furnaces 
48 inches inside diameter and 302 tubes 234 inches diam- 
eter by 8 feet long. The boilers are arranged in groups 
of three with an athwartship bunker between the fire 
rooms, and are worked under a system of hot air forced 
draft, two Sirocco blowers placed one each side of engine 
room being provided for this purpose. 

There are two smoke stacks and in the lower part 
of each jis fitted a centrifugal form of spark arrester. 

Fach set of machinery is duplicate throughout, having 
independent condenser, air pump, circulating pump, and 
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feed pump. The condensers are cylindrical, each con- 
taining 3600 square feet condensing surface. 

. There are four hydraulic ash ejectors, two being fitted 
in each fire room, the water supply being from pump in 
engine room. 

_ The air pumps discharge into a feed water filter tank 
fitted with portable strainer plates, from there the water 
is discharged into a heater of the pressure type placed 
between the feed pumps and boilers, the water being 
heated by the exhaust steam from the auxiliary ma- 
chinery. 

On the trial the vessel made five double runs over a 
measured course at the mouth of the Delaware River, and 
made a mean speed of 1534 knots, and during the full 
power run the engines developed 5162 indicated horse- 
power. 
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THE NEW SISTER SHIPS “KATORI MARU” AND “KASHIMA MARU.” 


These new steamers, recently completed for the Nip- 
pon Yusen Kaisha’s European mail and passenger serv- 
ices are of the following dimensions: 

Length 510 feet; beam 61 feet; depth 36 feet 6 inches; 
gross tonnage 10,500 tons; displacement 19,200 tons; 
Speed 17 knots; classed 100 Al at Lloyd’s; first-class 
accommodation, 112 passengers; second class accommo- 
dation, 56 passengers; steerage accommodations, 186 
passengers. 

The “Katori Maru” is a triple screw steamer while 
the “Kashima Maru” is of the twin screw type. Both 
the steamers have complete cellular double bottoms, and 
are divided into numerous water-tight compartments, so 
that they are practically unsinkable. Sufficient number of 
lifeboats and other modern life-saving appliances are 
carried on board to meet the latest Board of Trade 
Rule, and for handling these lifeboats quickly and ef- 
ficiently in time of emergency, Welin’s patent davits have 
been adopted. The Clayton fire extinguishing apparatus 
is installed as a protection against fire. 

The ships are thoroughly well ventilated, and are 
lighted throughout by electricity, an electric lamp being 
fitted to each first class berth besides the usual ceiling 


lamp in the cabin. 
Disinfection is efficiently carried out by means of 


Clayton’s apparatus. 
Special care has been taken to meet all requirements 
of tropical climates. Every cabin is equipped with 
electric fans, and is unusually roomy. Fourteen of the 
cabins are equipped with two berths placed on a level 
at both ends of the room instead of one over the 
other as customary, thus removing usual inconvenience 
of selecting “upper or lower berth.” These cabins 
measure 14 ft. x 7 ft. A luxurious suite of rooms is 
on promenade deck, consisting of a sitting room, a bed 
room (to be booked together or separately as the case 
may be) and a bath room with lavatory, the bed room 
being provided with Neptune’s broad silver cot berth. 
The sitting room is decorated with beautiful sculpture in 
wood, and is also furnished with sleeping berths which 
are, however, so designed that all the evidence of their 
being such is concealed when not in use. All the fittings 


and furniture in these rooms are of the best artistic 
Eleven of the cabins are single 


designs and_ taste. 
berthed, and are specially fitted for those desiring 
privacy. 


First-class dining saloon is situated on bridge deck 
amidships and has a liberal measurement of 46 ft. x 35 
ft. Tables of various sizes are placed to suit parties 
of passengers, to accommodate two, four, five, six and 
ten persons. The spacious saloon is excellently lit by an 
enormous ornamental dome skylight, in addition to nu- 
merous rectangular stained glass windows on the sides. 
Its artistically sculptured wooden panels on all sides 
and equally beautiful ceiling are much admired. 

Perhaps the greatest attraction on board is the large 
social hall which is situated on the promenade deck. 
Here one finds selections of European and Japanese 
arts. 

The paneling is of polished satin wood having rich 
sculptures and inlaid works, the settees, numerous chairs 
and lounges being upholstered in elaborate brocaded 
silks. The ceiling is of carved wood, the windows being 
of figured stained glass, elaborated by beautiful brocaded 


Indeed, the whole fittings cannot fail to 


silk curtains. 
It is furnished with 


appeal to the taste of any art lover. 
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a grand piano, a gramophone, writing desks and a library 
of select authors. 

The spacious smoking room is also situated on prom- 
enade deck and is most tastefully finished. Its decora- 


FIRST CLASS SMOKING ROOM—S. S. “KATORI MARU.” 


tion is associated with the respective names of the ves- 
sels, which are taken from two of the most celebrated 
Shinto shrines in Japan. Comfortable couches and arm 
chairs are provided, besides card tables. To make it 
homelike in the cold season, there is a delightful open 
fireplace. 

The promenade deck is 145 feet long on either side, 
and is so spacious that almost any open-air game can 
be played thereon. Cricket nets and materials for other 


FIRST CLASS PROMENADE DECK-—S. S. “KATORI MARU.” 


sports are provided. A portable piano is also provided 
for use by passengers on deck. 

A large swimming bath is fitted on the upper deck 
which is a great attraction to passengers whilst on the 
voyage in tropical places. 

Special care has been taken for the safety and com- 
fort of children. The nursery, which is situated on 
upper deck, is most appropriately fitted, the walls being 


decorated in such a way as to please the fancy of 


children. 
The decoration of the “Katori Maru” is entirely the 


product of Japanese artists, the design being based on 
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Secession style elaborated by the reproduction of the 
decorative arts of Fujiwara period. That of the “Kashima 
Maru,” on the other hand, is essentially European, being 
supplied by the famous firm of decorators in London, 
Messrs. Waring & Gillow. 

Steam is supplied from six single-ended cylindrical 
(Scotch) boilers at a pressure of 200 pounds per square 
inch. 

In an article in “The Far East,’ Prof. F. P. Purvis 
describes the engine room of the steamship “Katori 
Maru” in part, as follows. 

“From the boilers the steam passes first through 2 
sets of triple expansion reciprocating engines, and 
from these again through the turbine and into the con- 
denser. Hence the name by which the arrangement on 
this ship is known, viz. the ‘combined system,’ i. e., 
combination of reciprocating engines and turbine. There 
are in the ‘Katori Maru’ 3 shafts and 3 screw pro- 
pellers. The centreshaft is driven by the turbine; the 
side shafts have the reciprocating engines, one set of 
3 cylinders on the port side, and another exactly sim- 
ilar set of 3 cylinders on the starboard side. The high 
pressure steam from the boilers divides itself equally 
between the two sides, expanding from cylinder to cyl- 
inder until from an initial pressure of 200 Ibs. per sq. 
inch above the atmosphere it is reduced to 0, or there- 
abouts, i. ¢., to atmospheric pressure. Then the tur- 
bine takes up the work. Receiving the steam at at- 
mospheric pressure it still has about 14 Ibs.. to work 


with. At the exhaust end, opening to the condenser, 
there is a vacuum which varies with the barometric 
pressure. This vacuum, with a modern condenser, may 


approach rather close to an absolute vacuum; so that 
with the barometer standing at 29.9 inches the con- 
denser vacuum may be fully 28 inches, equivalent to a 
pressure of some 14 lbs. per square inch. With this 
difference between supply and exhaust, the turbine is 
driven, and takes from the steam all the energy that is 
left in it.” 

During the next few months the total tonnage of the 


“Nippon Yusen Kaisha” will be increased from about 
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343,000 tons to 460,000 tons by the addition of six new 
cargo vessels of about 7,500 tons each, now building in 
Great Britain and Japan, and by construction of seven 
other vessels for passengers and freight, which are to be 
completed in 1913 and 1914. These vessels, with the 
dates of their completion and places of construction, 
are: 


Vessel Tons Time. Yard. 
Katori: savcieendeek 10,500 October, 1913...... Nagasaki. 
Kashima ........... 10,500 November, 1913....Kobe. 
Tokushima ........ 6,500 July, 1913.......... England. 
Tottori iiss ediwne ss 6,500 July, 1913.......... England 
SUWOi-ostacaardacp sue’ 12,000 October, 1914...... Nagasaki 
Yasaka. vcwaivesatene 12,000 December, 1914....Kobe. | 
Fushimyt) | oc2sag04.05668 12,000 February, 1915..... Nagasaki. 
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NEW STEAMSHIP SERVICES FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Trans-Pacific Lines. 


It is reported that a Steamship line will be established 
between Australia and Vancouver and Puget Sound ports 
by the Merchants & Shippers’ Steamship Co. Three 
10,000-ton freight vessels, now plying between England 
and South America, will be placed on this run during 
1914 to connect with either the Great Northern or Cana- 
dian Northern Railways, and the company expects by 
competition to lower the present freight rate between 
the points mentioned, 

The Union Steamship Co. of New Zealand has placed 
its order in Scotland for a new 16,000-ton vessel for its 
service between Australasia and American Pacific ports. 

It is reported that two or three 16,000-ton vessels, 
modeled after the Pacitic Mail liner “Korea,” operated 
between San Francisco and the Orient via Honolulu, will 
be constructed for the Osaka Shosen Kaisha’s trans- Pacific 
service. The keels of these vessels will be laid in the 
Kobe and Nagasaki shipyards and will be the largest 
ships for the Japanese mercantile fleet ever turned out 
in that country. It is expected that these vessels will be 
ready for service in two years. Pending the completion 
of these vessels, the company will place two 3,000-ton 
vessels on this run to obtain a share of the silk business 
handled by Canadian Pacific Railway ships. It is thought 
that these vessels will connect with the Great Northern 
Railway at Vancouver. As an indication of the im- 
portance of this silk trade, the “Empress of Asia” 
recently brought a $3,000,000 silk cargo from the Orient 
to Vancouver for shipment to eastern ports. 


New Oil-Burning Vessels. 

The motorship “Siam,” of the East Asiatic Co., the 
first motor vessel to come to Vancouver, will shortly 
leave Europe with a cargo for this coast, and will be 
followed by the “Annam,” a similar ship. This company 
has in use four motorships and has six under construc- 
tion. The “Siam” is of 55 feet beam, 410 feet length, 
13,200 tons displacement, and 9,500 tons carrying capacity. 
Its two main Diesel engines develop 3,000 horse-power, 
and consumed on the trial trip 153 grams per horse- 
power hour (12 short tons per 24 hours for the two 
engines). Two auxiliary engines of 300 horse-power 
develop electric power for lighting the vessel, etc. and 
for operating the electric winches when in port. 

An important undertaking by the Department of Public 
Works will be converting all its dredges and tugs in 
British Columbia to oil burners. The saving effected 
in vessel operations is expected to justify the large 
expenditures. Oil burners installed on the dredges 
“Mastodon” and “Fruhling.” both large that 
made the trip from Europe under their own steam, have 


vessels 


proved very satisfactory. On 
Two ew oil-burning vessels are being built in Great 
Britain for the Canadian Pacific Railway's triangular 
service between Vancouver, Victoria and Seattle. Each 
vessel will have capacity for 2,000 passengers, PN 
horse-power, and 22'4 knots speed, which will reduce 
the time for making the trip 30 minutes. 
Proposed Norwegian Line—Boston and pace pa 
Capt. Otto Sverdrup, of Sanviken, Norway, pia 
recently visiting Seattle, is quoted as stating that ee 
steamship company, in which he ts interested, pe a 
start a line of four freight and PAassener ea 
between Norway and Seattle, making the usta ca [ 
. These vessels will bring cargoes 


along the Pacific coast. aoe 
N reg: rts an 
of sardines, paper and pulp from Norwegian po i 
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return with lumber, shingles, canned salmon, wheat, 
whale oil, ete. Capt. Sverdrup’s present business is in 
connection with a fleet of whaling vessels operated by 
his company out of Seattle. He stated that on the 
opening of Panama Canal whale oil will be shipped to 
Europe in tank steamers instead of barrels, as is now 
done. 


Representatives of the Boston Pacific line of steam- 
ers have been visiting this coast to study the trade of- 
ferings for the vessels of that line. They are princi- 
pally interested in return cargoes, such as lumber, etc. 
Upon the opening of the Panama Canal the company’s 
service will be inaugurated with four steamers of 4,000 
to 5,000 tons, and it is stated that there are two 9,000- 
ton steamers now being built for this trade. 


South American and Coastwise Lines. 


Mr. Carlos F., DeBerna, representing the Peruvian 
Steamship & Floating Dock Co., of Callao, Peru, visited 
Vancouver last summer to ascertain the commercial 
outlook for making this the terminal port for a pro- 
posed new line of coast steamships. He also represents 
a large importing and exporting house, with agencies in 
the principal South American ports, and states that there 
is a good market for the cheaper grades of salmon in 
South America, likewise for flour and lumber. The 
service of the new line will include ports of call for 500 
miles south of both the Atlantic and Pacific entrances 
of the Panama Canal and northwards, calling at San 
Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Victoria and Vancouver. At 
first a monthly schedule is intended until the trade war- 
rants an increase. 


FREIGHTS AND FIXTURES. 


By Messrs. Page Brothers of San Francisco. 


Since our last, a month ago, chartering has been active 
except in grain charters from the North to U. K. conti- 
nent; the “Terpsichore” (sailer) being the only fixture 
@ 30/., Cork for orders, a drop of 5/. per ton from the 
last sail vessel fixed in October. For lumber we have 
the following steamers: 

“Strathness” by Davies & Fehon, to load on Columbia 
River to Australian ports 5/3 delivery Japan with coal 
to Hawaiian Isles, redelivery Aus. 

“Inverbevie” by A. F. Thane & Co. 5/. delivery Colum- 
bia River to Melbourne, and by the same firm the “Chris- 
tian Bors” 5/10/2 to load at Eureka and the North, New- 
castle/Melbourne Range. 

“Harmattan” by Am. Trading Co., delivery Newcastle 
to this Coast and return to Australian ports 5/3 one 
round, 5/. two rounds, 4/4/2 three rounds. 

“Rothley” and “Lord Sefton” both reported fixed by 
Gibson & Co. at about 5/. to 5/6 delivery North and re- 
delivery Australia. 

“Strathalbyn” by Hind, Rolph & Co. @ 4/1/2 on the 
D/W. reported for 3 years for general trading in Pa- 
cific Ocean, options of U. K., ete. 

“Bilbster” by J. J. Moore & Co., 4/9 on the round 
delivery and redelivery Australia. 

“Lord Erne” by Scott, Henderson & Co. @ 5/4/2 de- 
livery this Coast, redelivery Sydney, Febry. loading. 

“Karl of Douglas” by Grace & Co., delivery and re- 
delivery Chile at 44/2 on D/W. 
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“Vennachar” 5/. on the round delivery Japan and re- 
delivery Orient by Royal Mail Line; also 

“Orteric” on private terms, trip over from the North 
to Hongkong or Manila; and 

“Beachy” 4/10/2 delivery Japan in ballast to this Coast 
and loads at the North for U. K. via Straits of Magellan. 

“Craighall” 4/9 delivery and redelivery Japan by Port- 
land Flg. Mills Co. 

“Messina” rechartered by Dodwells from Pacific Mail, 
general cargo to 2 ports Japan, $28,000. Owing to the 
sharp advance in Texas cotton, prices caused by the 
Government report of our cotton crop being 25% short, 
Japanese went to India for their cotton, hence cotton 
stopped coming and this steamer had to seek another 
cargo. 

“Harpagus” 72/6 stg. per 1000 ft. lumber from here 
and Brit. Columbia to 2 ports So. Africa 73/9 if three 
ports discharge. 

“Atogasan Maru” 3/9 delivery and redelivery Japan by 
Mitsui & Co. to this Coast and return. 

“Kinross” by Balfours 4/3 delivery Norfolk, Virginia, 


to this Coast with coal for the U. S. Gov’t and redelivery 
Australia or China. 

Sailer lumber freights to West Coast have been most 
active since our last, owing to a good demand and also 
short sales based on freights at about 42/6 per M. They 
advanced quickly from the latter figure to 47/6, then to 
52/6 and 55/. for a direct port. In one case for specially 
ordered cargoes two small sailers were taken @ 60/. 
Then these high rates commenced to attract the atten- 
tion of foreign vessels and one or two of these were 
taken @ 48/9. We quote rates to-day steady at 47/6 
direct nitrate port. 

Freights for Australia show no proportionate advance 
or activity. For United Kingdom Messrs. Hind, Rolph 
were fortunate indeed in chartering their “Drummuir” 
@ 85/. per m. ft. 2 ports—quite a contrast to same 
country @ 30/. per ton for wheat. 

The weakness of freight rates all over the world have 
naturally affected this market and lowered rates from 
here, where statistically they should have commanded 
good stiff rates. 


THE LA FOLLETTE BILL. 


By ROBERT DOLLAR. 


HE bill introduced by Senator Nelson had so many 
T amendments tacked to it that in the form it passed 

the Senate, it appeared an exact duplicate of the 
vicious Wilson and La Follette bills discussed at the 
last session of Congress. The La Follette bill, as it can 
appropriately be termed, was rushed through the United 
States Senate when a handful of members were present 
and it passed when there was a bare quorum. At this 
writing it looks as if it will be railroaded through the 
House. I will confine my remarks more particularly to 
the effects of the bill on shipping rather than a discus- 
sion of the various clauses, as they have been fully dis- 
cussed. 

Insufficiency of Food. 

In the humanitarian clauses of this bill I will take 
second place to no man, not only in advocating, but in 
giving the men better treatment in accommodations and 
food, and at the end of this article I publish a copy of 
the bill of fare in use on every steamer on this coast. 
I publish this to refute the statement that Mr. Furuseth 
and members of Congress have made that our men are 
insufficiently fed. 1 leave the public to decide between 
this menu and the request in the bill that they get a 
quart more water and an ounce more butter per day. 
This only shows to what extremes they go to get 
sympathy. 

Payment of the Seamen. 

Then they ask to get paid four days after discharge. 
I asked the Senate Committee to change that to two 
hours after the bank opens. This was also put in to 
make the public believe that we keep our men waiting 
for their money, which is not the case. 

We have no objections to providing wash places. 

Two exits from the forecastle in small vessels is im- 
practicable. In large vessels it is all right. 

We do not object to paying seamen advances, 

Allotments. 

Making allotments to crews of foreign steamers is an 
injustice, as it provides that a sailor can not provide for 
his family which is in a foreign country because the act 
provides that the Commissioner must examine the par- 
ties where advances are made. By this act foreign sail- 
ors on their own ships when they come to this country 
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their contract is canceled, and they demand half their 
wages, and the captain cannot deduct what has been 
advanced them in their own country: provision is made 
that the Sailors’ delegate can go on board and induce 
them to desert,-the intention being to get the entire 
crew to desert and join the Sailors’ Union and ship out 
at American wages. Think of the danger to life in 
shipping a strange crew who never saw each other, every 
time a vessel sails from an American port. How can 
the lives of passengers be protected by such regulations, 
as nothing counts like team work in time of disaster? 
Still the title of the Act is to promote safety at sea. 


Asiatic Crews. 

Then Section 12 is drafted to prevent employment of 
Asiatics, claiming they are not efficient and that ship- 
owners hire them because they are cheap. Both of those 
statements are incorrect. J ask any man to go on board 
of one of my steamers manned by Chinese and sce 
the excellent condition of the ship. Then go on board 
of one of my steamers manned by white crew. It re- 
quires no expert to see the clean, neat condition of the 
former and the filthy, untidy condition of the latter. 
The price cuts no figure where your property is well 
kept up. 

Where the injustice comes is, a British cargo steamer 
with no American citizens on board, but with a crew 0! 
British subjects who could not pass the language te>t 
being refused clearance, and the advocates of this clause 
will see to it that no Asiatic will ever pass the language 
test no matter how much English he can speak. 

Manning. 

Then the manning of ships with men who have served 
three years at sea rejecting all for boatmen except 
sailors, when it is a fact that many men in the other 
departments of a ship are better boatmen than the 
sailors. Conclusive evidence was furnished Congress 
as to this by tests on the Great Lakes. Then power 
is given any irresponsible citizen to tie up any ship. 
Congress does not understand what this means, other 
wise they would not have passed it. What would sou 
think of giving one man yower to shut up a factory with 
a thousand people employed because he thinks the law 
is not complied with? 
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Then this Act applies to all foreign nations. Think 
of this country that carries less than one per cent. 
of the world’s commerce making laws to regulate the 
nations who are doing the other 99 per cent. There may 
be some argument used to make this Act apply to foreign 
steamers carrying American passengers, but there can 
be no valid reason advanced to make it apply to steamers 
carrying cargo only. 

So I cannot do better than to repeat what I wrote 
Senator La Follette, “That his name will go down to 
posterity as being the man who drove the last nail into 
the Merchant Marine Coffin.” Even radical Labor Union 
men admit this. So what the seamen will gain by abso- 
lutely prohibiting shipowners from operating American 
ships in the foreign trade is very hard to understand. 
One of the first effects of this law will be to compel 
the Pacific Mail's five steamers and the “Minnesota” to 
change their flags as it is unreasonable to expect the 
railroads will continue to put up the money to run those 
vessels at such a heavy loss, in endeavoring to compete 
with their Japanese competitors. 

Abrogation of Treaties. 

Then we have to make new treaties with sixteen dif- 
ferent nations, which will certainly bring reprisals. 
They cannot touch our ships as we have practically 
none left in the foreign trade, but there are other ways 
they can reach us, that will be even more effectual. The 
discipline on ships on this coast is now so bad that the 
captain is not master of his ship any more and all the 
owners are carrying full union crews except the Ham- 
fleet. 2 

Accidents Raising Insurance Rates. 

In this connection a meeting of the shipowners and 
insurance men was held in San Francisco last week 
to consider what was to be done on account of the 
great number of shipwrecks that have taken place on this 
The situation has got so acute that 
refuse to take any 


mond 


coast recently. 
several of the British companies 
more risks on American vessels and the San Francisco 
and London companies that are insuring are charging 
one and one-half per cent. more than two years ago. 
In fact, one and one-half per cent. more than the 
British owners are paying. 
Discipline. 

The discussion brought out this, that in the opinion 
of those present, and this is the general opinion of 
all shipowners, that on American steamers on this coast 
the alarming number of casualties is to a great extent 
caused by insubordination and lack of discipline of the 
crews, the men refusing to keep a good lookout and 
actual refusal or complaint about heaving the lead so 
often, 

Lack of Protection to Life. 

The whole aim of this bill is to put the entire control 
of the crew in the Labor Unions thereby making discip- 
line impossible. Can the advocates of the bill tell us 
where protection to human life comes in when insubordi- 
nation reigns supreme? 

The public has no idea the risks they are running, if 
they did the conditions of this bill could never be en- 
forced. 

To substantiate what I have said. I quote from Mr. 
La Follette’s speech (see the Congressional Record of 
October 21st, page 6388): 

The Men and Not the Officers Responsible. 

“It is the men on deck who see, who know, who are 
there to respond and to meet conditions, the men who 
the face of the ocean and the sky 
mening. Those are the men 


are trained to study 
and to interpret. their 
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who are charged and must really be charged with the 
safe navigation of the vessel.” 

By following this language closely you will see that 
Mr. La Follette ignores the ability of the captain and 
officers entirely and puts the entire responsibility on 
the sailors. While the public will not take this seri- 
ously it is serious. When we consider that Mr. Furuseth 
told Mr. La Follette what to say as in the first part 
of his speech he tells us he got his information from 
that source, so we must come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Furuseth through his unions intends to get complete 
control of the ship and on this coast we have to admit 
that is about the case already. 

How are the officers to maintain discipline and get 
their orders carried out when, in the words of Mr. 
La Follette, “Those are the men who are charged with 
the safe navigation of the vessel”? Note that the officers 
are completely ignored and when the officers give an 
order they will receive the same reply as I have heard 
recently, to “go to H—I.” It has been discreetly kept 
from the public by both parties, but at this critical 
stage I think it is well to tell the truth, that generally 
a vessel is not abandoned until she is unmanageable 
and when a gale of wind is blowing and the vessel is 
rolling helpless in the trough of the sea. As in the case 
of the “Volturno” there is no device nor skill on earth 
that can launch a boat successfully. Messrs. La Fol- 
lette and Furuseth to the contrary notwithstanding. In 
the four boats that were launched from this vessel not 
one person is left to tell the tale, and we are told that 
the very best boatmen on the ship were in the boats. 
including the first and second officers. 

The Last Appeal for a Merchant Marine. 

As a last appeal to our Senators and Congressmen 
who are responsible for having legislated our foreign 
Merchant Marine off the ocean: We did not expect, at 
this time, legislation to enable us to take our rightful 
place in the world of commerce but we did hope that 
no bill would go through that would remove the last 
vestige of hope of ever seeing our flag in foreign ports. 
Consider well what you are doing before taking such 
drastic and radical steps. Several of you told the writer 
that to some extent we, the shipowners are to blame as 
we did not keep you informed. So we now ask you to 
give the merchants and shipowners of this country a last 
opportunty of being heard. By your acts, we consider 
the case of the Merchant Marine in the foreign trade 
absolutely hopeless and this appeal is only to ask you to 
hear us on behalf of our vessels in the coastwise trade. 

Here Is What We Feed the Crew. 
Crew Menu. 


When stores or market will not permit of items men- 
tioned below, substitutions will be made. 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast. 


Rolled Oat Mush 
Jacket Potatoes 


Coffee 


Eggs 
Hot Cakes 
Bread and Butter 


Ham and 
and Syrup 


Dinner. 
Oyster Soup 
Lamb Stew with Green Peas 


Roast Beef 
Mashed Potatoes 


String Beans 
Pickles 
Bread and Butter Coffee 
Plum Pudding with Sauce 


Supper 
Beef Steak and Onions 
Sliced Tomatoes 


Fried Potatoes 
Ginger Bread 


Bread and Butter 
Fruit Tea 
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MONDAY 
Breakfast. 

Fine Hominy 

Salmon Bellies or Tongues and 
Sounds, with Drawn Butter 
Jacket Potatoes Meat Stew 
Hot Rolls or Biscuits and Butter 
Coffee 


Dinner. 

Vegetable Soup 
Roast Pork with Apple Sauce 
Boiled Beef Spanish 

Stewed Lima Beans 
Bread and Butter 
Sago Pudding 
Coffee 


Supper 


Boiled Potatoes 


Mutton Chops 
Baked Potatoes 


Sausage 

Bread and Butter 
Stewed Prunes 

Cake Tea 


TUESDAY. 
_ Breakfast 
Corn Meal Mush 


Hot Corn Bread 
Hot Cakes with Syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 

Pea Soup 
Corned Beef and Cabbage 
Codfish, with Pork Scraps 


Liver and Bacon Jacket Potatoes 


Cauliflower ; Jacket Potatoes 
Pickles Sliced Tomatoes 
Rice and Raisin Pudding 
Coffee 
Supper 
Hamburger Steak and Onions 
Fried Potatoes 
Pork Chops Fresh or Canned Fruit 
Cake Tea 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Rolled Oat Mush 
Beef Steak Jacket Potatoes 
Hot Rolls Coffee 
Dinner 
Tomato or Rice-Tomato Soup 
Roast or Boiled Mutton 
Meat Curry and Rice 
Potatoes Stewed Corn Pickles 
Mince Pie Coffee 
Supper 
Chops Corned Beef Hash 


Fried Potatoes Tomatoes 
Stewed Peaches 


Cake Tea 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Rolled Oat Mush Ham and Eggs 
Hot Cakes with Syrup 
Coffee 


Dinner 
Bean Soup 
Pork and Beans 
Mashed Potatoes 


Veal Fricassce 
String Beans 


Brown Bread Pickles 
Plum Pudding 
Coffee 
Supper 


Hamburger Steak with Onions 
Corned Beef Hash Fried Potatoes 
Fruit Cake Tea 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Mush 
Veal Cutlets Jacket Potatoes 
Hot Rolls or Biscuits 


Coffee 
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Dinner 
Clam Chowder 
Codfish, Family Style 
Baked Macaroni 
Jacket Potatoes Boiled Onions 
Mashed Yellow Turnips 
Bread Pudding 
Coffee 


Supper 
Pork Chops 
Baked Potatoes 


Codfish Hash 
Sliced Tomatoes 
Stewed Apples 


Cake Tea 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Mush Chops Potatoes 
Hot Corn Bread ~ Hot Cakes 
Coffee 
Dinner 


Soup 
Corned Beef and Cabbage 
Curried Meat and Rice 
Green Peas or Corn 
Boiled Potatoes 
Apple or Squash Pie 
Coffee 


Supoer 
Beef Steak and Onions . 
Corned Beef Hash Fried Potatoe 
Stewed Prunes 
Cake Tea 


Lunch 
When working cargo 
9 a. m. and 3 p. m. 
One kind of Cold Meat Cheese 
Bread and Butter 
Coffee 


Bread to be served at all meals except when hot rolls 
are served. When in port, fresh fruit to be served when 
obtainable; also fresh vegetables, when in season. 


Affidavit. 

City and County of San Francisco, State of California. 
—ss. 

W. F. Sullivan, being first duly sworn, deposes and 
says: 

That he is now and has been for several years 
past the Secretary of the Shipowners’ Association of the 
Pacific Coast, a corporation having its offices in the 
Santa Marina Building, San Francisco, California, and in- 
cluding in its membership a majority of the shipowners 
and managers operating vessels coastwise along the Pa- 
cific Coast of the United States; . ‘ 

That the “Crew Menu,” a copy of which 1s printed 
above, was prepared by the Shipowners’ Association im 
the year 1908 and submitted to the Sailors’ Union of 
the Pacific, a union embracing the vast majority of sail- 
ors engaged in coasting vessels on the Pacific Coast, 
and whose secretary and guiding head is, and has been 
for many years, Mr. Andrew Furuseth; - 

That the Sailors’ Union refused to abide by any “Crew 
Menu” whatever, claiming the right (having the, power) 
to dictate to shipowners the quantities and varieties of 
food to be served them; nee 

That the only reason shipowners had for wishing to 
establish a fixed menu was to make uniform the provr 
sion scale in coasting vessels in order to avoid the trou- 
ble and annoyance caused by some owners handling this 
matter with greater or less liberality than others; i 

No vessel trading coastwise on the Pacific Coast has 
a less liberal scale than set forth in this “Crew Menu, 
and needless to say, this menu fixes a scale far more 
liberal than that provided by law. : 

(Signed) W. F. SULLIVAN. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Sth day © 


November, 1913. 7 
ROBERT J. TYSON. 
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PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


Crew Bill of Fare 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 
Mush and Milk Scrambled Eggs 
Boiled a Lyonnaise Potatoes 


Beefsteak 


Liver and Onions Jot Bread 
Fried Bacon . Coffee 
Dinner 
Celery Sou Scotch Broth 
Roast Bee Beef Saute 
Mutton Stew with Vegetables Roast Mutton 
Lima Beans Stewed Beets 
Boiled Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 
Pickles Pickles 
Bread and Butter Bread and Butter 
Plum Pudding and Sauce Plum Pudding and Sauce 
Fruit Coffee Fruit Coffee 
Supper 
Chops 
Hamburger Steak Stewed Fruit 
Cold Meat Gingerbread 
Bojled Petatoes Tea Coffee 
Bread and Butter . 
MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Boiled and German 
Fried Potatoes 


Hot Bread 


Mush and Milk 


Beefsteak 


Corned Beef Hash 
Stewed Tripe Spanish — | Coffee 
Dinner 
Split Pea Soup Celery Soup 
Boiled Beef Spanish Spaghetth au Gratin 
Macaroni and Cheese Roast Beef 
Stewed Celery Stewed Carrots 
Boiled) Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 
Pickles Pickles 
Rread and Butter Bread and Butter 
Tle Coffee Ple Coffee 
Supper 
Reefsteak and Onions Bread and Butter 
Mutton Pot Pie Stewed Fruit 
Cold) Meat Cake 
Lyonniise Potatoes Tea Coffee 
TUFSDAY 
Breakfast 
Mush and Milk Boiled and Saute Potatoes 
Fried) Fish Hot Bread 
Reefsteak Coffee 
Liver and Ontfons i 
Dinner 
Vermicelll Soup Vegetable Soup 
Corned Beef Hash and Cabbage Veal Fricassee 
Hunganan Goulash Roast Beef 
Stewed Tomatoes Lima Beans 
Boiled Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 
Pickles Pickles 
Bread and Butter Bread and Butter 
Pudding Coffee Pudding Coffee 
Supper 
Chops Bread and Rutter 
Ribs of Beef Spanish Stewed Fruit 
Cola Meat Gingerbread 
Boiled Potatoes Tea Coffee 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Mush and Milk Boiled and Tyonnaise Potatoes 
Beefsteak and Onions Hot Bread 


Corned Beef Hash Coffee 


Sausage y 
Dinner 
Bean Soup 


Veal Broth 
Corned Beef and Cabbage 


Brisket of Beef and Horseradish 


Meat Curry and Rice Meat Curry and Rice 
Stewed Beets Stewed Turnips 
Boiled) Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 

Pickles Pickles 
Bread and Butter Bread and Butter 
Pie Coffee Pie Coffee 
Supper 
Reefsteak Bread and Butter 
Mutton Stew Stewed. Fruit 
Baked Perk and Beans Cake 
Cold Meat Tea Coffee 
Boiled Potatoes 
THURSDAY 


‘ Breakfast 


Mush and Milk Boiled and German 
Reefsteak Fried Potatoes 


Fried Ham Hot Bread 
Boiled Eggs Coffee 
Dinner 
Celery Soup 


Red Bean Soup 
Spaghetti au Gratin 
Roast Reef 


Macaroni and Cheese 
Roast Beef 


Saute Parsnips Stewed Parsnips 
Boiled Potatoes Boiled Potatoes 
Pickles Pickles 


Bread and Butter 
Plum Pudding and Sauce Plum Pudding and Sauce 
Fruit Coffee Fruit Coffee 


Supper 


Bread and Butter 


Hot Corn _ Bread 


Reefstenk and Onions 
Stewed Fruit 
Coffee 


Cold) Meat 
Lyonnaise Potatoes 
Bread and Butter 


Tea 
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FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Mush and Milk Boiled and Saute Potatoes 
Codfish and Cream Hot Bread 
Beefsteak Coffee 
Corned Beef Hash : 
Dinner 


Baked Fresh Fish 
Corned Pork and Cabbage 
Roast Beef 
Stewed_ Beets 
Roiled Potatoes 


Chowder 
Baked Fresh Fish 
Roast Mutton 
Lima Beans 
Boiled Potatoes 


Pickles Pickles 
Bread and Butter Bread and Butter 
Pie Coffee Pie Coffee 
Supper 
Chops Bread and_ Butter 
Codfish Hash Stewed Fruit 
Trish Stew Cake 
Cold Meat Tea Coffee 
Boiled Potatoes 
SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Mush and Milk Boiled and _Lyonnaise Potatocs- 
Beefsteak Hot Bread 
Liver and Ontons Coffee 
Tripe Spanish ‘ : 
Dinner 


Rice Tomato Soup 
Baked Meat Pie 
Roast Becf 
Stewed Carrots 
Boiled Potatoes 


Vegetable Soup 
Corned Pork and Cabbage 
Braised Ribs of Beef Spanish 

Stewed Parsnips 

Boiled Potatoes 


Tickles Pickles 
Bread and Butter Bread and Butter 
Pudding Coffee Pudding Coffee 
Supper 
Beefsteak Bread and Butter 
Pot Pie Stewed Fruit 
Cold Meat Gingerbread 
Boiled Potatoes Tea Coffee 


The Chief Steward may substitute one dish for an- 
other with the permission of the Captain. 
NOTE:—14 different dinners for 14 day voyages. 


PACIFIC COAST STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
DECK OFFICERS’ AND ENGINEERS’ MESSROOM 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 
Cereal and Mush Tripe in Cream 
Fried Fish Boiled and Fried Potatoes 
Reefstenk Hot Rolls 
Pork Sausage Coffee Tea 
Lunch 


Cold Meats 


Mutton Broth 
Pickles and Beets 


Becfsteak to Order 


Frankfurter and Sauerkraut Pie Lemon Buns 
Rice Croquettes with Jelly Stewed Fruit 
Mashed Turnips— ee Tea 
Builed Potatoes 
MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and Milk Fried Tripe in Batter 
Fried Fish Bojled and Fried Potatoes 
Mutton Chops Hot Rolls 
Corned Beef Hash Coffee 
Lunch 
Assorted Cold Meats 
Pickles and_ Beets 
Cup Cakes 
Stewed Fruit 


Tea 


Vegetable Soup 
Boiled Beef Spanish 
Macaroni and Cheese Pie 

Baked Sausage and 


Mashed Potatoes Coffce Tea 
Stewed Celery—Builed Potatoes 
THURSDAY 
Dinner 
Soup-—English Beef Broth Mashed Potatoes 
Plum Pudding, Hard 


Baked Fresh_ Fish 
Fricassee of Chicken 
Orange Fritters 
Roast. Beef 
Carrots and Peas— 


: and Brandy Sauce 
Pie Fresh Fruit 
_ Cheese and Crackers 
Coffee Tea 


FRIDAY 


Dinner 
Stewed Celery— 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cabinet Pudding, Cream Sauce 
Pie Fresh Fruit 
Cheese and Crackers 
Coffee Tea 


Soup—RBisque of Crab 
Salt) Codtish, Family Style 
Corned Pigs Head 

and Sauerkraut 
Trish Stew 
Apple Fritters 
Roast Veal with Dressing 


In the next issue of the Pacific Marine Review an ac- 
curate statement will appear concerning the report that 
the General Petroleum Company has been sold to a Brit- 
ish syndicate headed by Mr. Andrew Weir. 
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AND S. B. 136 PASSED THE SENATE. 


The following is of real interest, showing as it does 
just how biased the Senate must have been to have 
passed the vicious La Follette Bill in spite of all 
worthy and sensible arguments to the contrary. 

Legislation dealing with such vitally important mat- 
ters as concern the world’s shipping should certainly 
not be dealt with in such a hasty manner. The results 
following the passage of such legislation as contained 
in S. 136 can be none other than disastrous to the entire 
shipping industry. 

Surely, with such grave issues at stake, the time of 
the United States Senate could have heen profitably 
employed in a more prolonged consideration of same. 

The following is taken from an account of what 
occurred prior to the passage of S. 136 in the United 
States Senate. 

We regret that lack of space prevents us from  pub- 
lishing the entire hearings on this subject. 

The following remarks were made by Senator Bacon, 
of Georgia: 


Mr. BACON. Mr. President, some reference was made 
to what might be the desire of the Senator from Wis- 
consin as to whether or not it is to conclude the con- 
sideration of the bill to-night. I wish to state very 
frankly to the Senator the reason for my inquiry. 

I regard this as an extremely important bill. It is 
one that affects our relations with every maritime na- 
tion, and very seriously affects our treaty obligations. 
Of course we can abrogate them. I do not mean that 
they are insurmountable, JI think, however, that in the 
case of a bill of this importance, with its far-reaching 
consequences, when a notice has been given which is 
tantamount to saying that a vote will be taken at 4 
o'clock to-morrow, it would hardly be advisable to take 
it with a very small attendance of Senators this after- 
noon. I myself should orefer that the bill should go 
over until to-morrow for that reason. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I believe the passage of this 
bill at this time is the most important work in) which 
the Senate of the United States will engage at this 
extra session of Congress. Probably not all Senators 
will agree with me in that. Other legislation deals 
with business interests. This legislation deals with the 
liberty of 120,000 American citizens and with the safety 
of life of all the people of our country and of other 
countries who cross the ocean in so far as they are to 
be affected by it. I cannot conceive of anything more 
important than addressing ourselves seriously to the 
perfection of this legislation, and to advancing it as 
rapidly as possible toward a place on the statute books. 

Just one word further on the subject of the way in 
which the bill affects our relations with foreign Gov- 
ernments. Provision is made here for the President to 
give notice to foreign powers. There is not in the pro- 
visions of the substitute—and T ask the attention of the 
Senator from Georgia to this part of my remarks— 
anything like so harsh an interference, if it be termed 
an interference, with foreign vessels as in the bill 
which was reported from the committee and in the bill 
which was reported by the Senator from Ohio (Mr. 
Burton) in the last Congress. 

Mr. BACON. As the Senator has done me_ the 
honor toe ask for my special attention to that remark, I 
wish to say very frankly that it would take me much 
longer than to-morrow to make the investigation of 
this bill which IT should like to have the opportunity 
to make and which I should feel under obligations to 
make if T were on the committee or had been especially 
active in connection with the proposed legislation. — J 
have not, however: and I am not making that remark 
with a view of any suggestion for its postponement he- 
vond the time when it was anticipated that we would be 
called upon to vote upon it. T did think IT would have 
to-night and to-morrow for the purpose of looking 
through the bill to see whether or not there were any 
amendments which I thought it important to offer, 
solely upon the one feature which was suggested in the 
remark [ made before. 


Mr. President, it is an extremely serious thing when 
we undertake to legislate as to conditions which are not 
directly under our jurisdiction but which relate particu- 
larly to the jurisdiction of other countries over their 
own affairs, over their own ships, and over their own 
nationals, as they may be called in diplomatic language, 
people of their nationality, subjects and citizens of 
other nations. I say it is a very serious thing when 
we undertake to take care not only of our own but when 
we undertake to say that which according to the gen- 
eral law of nations is left to the people themselves 
who have the authority and the responsibility. That is a 
general principle of international law. 

Not only so, Mr. President, but when we ourselves 
have gone further and in solemn treaty stipulations 
provided that we will do so, I say it is a most serious 
proposition. I confess I am not in a position to dis- 
cuss it, and I do not expect to discuss it, because | 
would not undertake to discuss a matter so serious as 
this without a degree of preparation which I have not 
had the opportunity now to make. But I do think it is 
important that we should look carefully through this 
proposed legislation, and without sacrificing any of the 
great purposes which are influencing those who are 
active in it, and whose motives and purposes must be 
applauded, and which I do applaud, I want to see 
whether or not, without sacrificing those, we can keep 
ourselves in the limits of what has heretofore been 
recognized as a rule of international law and_ within 
the limit of our solemn treaty obligations. 

Mr. President, we have enough of present and antici- 
pated friction now with foreign nations upon several 
guestions. If we can adopt legislation here which will 
advance and promote the great purposes which are in 
view and at the same time not further increase the 
probability of friction between this Nation and other 
nations, I think it is important that we should do it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The proposition of this bill is not 
in anywise to restrict the liberty of any foreign citizen. 
The proposition is here that a foreign citizen or a na- 
tional—a citizen of any country—coming to our shores 
shall be a free man, and our courts shall not be open 
to deprive him of his liberty. I do not presume that 
foreign governments could blame us for that. 


Mr. BACON. The Senator will recognize that that is 
only one of a great many propositions in the bill. If 
that were the only one, the bill might stand without the 
slightest objection, but there are a great many other 
provisions which do conflict with our treaty  stipu- 
lations. 

Mr. President, in view of our great responsibility and 
in view of our great interests which are involved in our 
relations with other nations, I submit to the Senate, 
whether it is not of the utmost importance that the 
most careful scrutiny should be had as to each of these 
propositions. : 

Mr. President, it is a matter of extreme solemnity, 
it is a matter of great importance, it is one involving 
great consequences when in these three volumes of 
treaties with other nations, as we have them, and 
throughout those treaties with every important nation 
in the world there are provisions which this bill an- 
tagonizes and in a degree overrides. : 

Mr. President, recognizing to the fullest the high pur- 
pose of those who desire this legislation, sympathizing 
with it to the fullest, desiring the accomplishment to 
the fullest that can be done with safety, ought we not 
to pause when such a momentous proposition 1s_ pre- 
sented to us as that which this bill does present? 

I may be trespassing too far upon the time of the 
Senator. I do not know whether he has the floor or 
We were both upon it. I recognize his courtesy, 0 
course, if he has the floor. 

I know, Mr. President, that there is scarcely any 
question which could be presented for the consideration 
of the Senate in the discussion of which there could be 
involved a greater amount of true, genuine, una ected 
sentiment and sympathy, and in which the great interest 
of human life could be presented so directly and so 
fully as in the propositions which are before us in this 
bill and the purposes which are at the bottom of every- 
thing that is in the bill. There can be nothing to 
appeal to human sentiment and human sympathy 
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greater than that which affects human life unless it be 
that other thing which is involved in the bill, which the 
Senator from Florida (Mr. Fletcher) suggests, and 
that is human liberty. Here we have a bill which must 
command the sympathy of every man who listens and 
who is called upon to act because it affects human life 
and affects human liberty. The fact that it does appeal 
to every generous heart is a fact which should make 
us the more cautious that in yielding to that which thus 
appeals so. strongly we may not do something else 
which may be a great evil. 

Mr. President, I do not hesitate to say that with my 
other occupations IT would want several weeks to con- 
sider this bill, and if T had no other occupation I would 
want several days to study the bill to see the effect 
which it will have upon our relations with foreign coun- 
tries, and I do not think they are to be disregarded. 
The world has gotten smaller. We have gotten closer 
to foreign nations. We are in more direct and_ inti- 
mate communication with them every day. The issues 
affecting our relations are more vital than they were 
in tormer days when the world was larger, when it took 
a month to cross the ocean, and when it took that long 
to pet a message across the ocean. 

I know, Mr. President, that something has been said 
about the fact that we have entered into an agreement 
with foreign nations to have a conference on this sub- 
Ject im a convention which meets in T.ondon next 
month, a conference which is so important that it is a 
little matter of pride between the United States and 
Great Lritain as to which one it was that extended the 
invitation. Each of them claim to have extended the 
invitation. While I recognize that that might lay upon 
us an obligation not to attempt to anticipate it, still I 
do not regard that as a vital argument or one which 
imposes an insuperable barrier to our proceedings, be- 
cause, in the tirst place, I do not suppose it is antici- 
pated that this bill can become a law, if it should pass 
the Senate, before that conference meets. It would 
simply be the action of the Senate and would indicate 
the views of the Senate. and if those views were sub- 
sequently not in exact harmony with the action of the 
conterence in) Tondon, whether it were a_ bill simply 
which had passed the Senate or whether it were a bill 
which had passed the other House and received the 
sanction of the President, there would be ample oppor- 
tunity for us, if we saw proper, to conform our legis- 
lation te the suggestions of that conference. So I do 
not think that is an insuperable obstacle, although I 
rather think it is but proper deference that we should 
await its action. So it is not with that view, Mr. 
President, that I am_ troubled. 

Mr. President, it is a serious thing to abrogate a 
treaty with another nation. It is a serious thing after 
we have entered into a solemn treaty oblization with 
another nation to set that aside without consultation or 
notice to the other nation. It is bad enough with men 
in their private, personal relations, entering into con- 
tractual or other obligations that are mutual, for 
one man to set up and without notice to the other one 
or conferring with him arbitrarily tear up a paper and 
throw it away. But it is an infinitely more serious mat- 
ter when nations representing great peoples have en- 
tered into treaty obligations, some of them which have 
lasted nearly a hundred years, and which have in them 
no stipulation that a certain notice shall be given be- 
fore abrogated vecause no anticipation is had that there 
will be an abrogation—it is a most solemn thing, I 
say, without notice to one of those nations or without 
asking them to confer about it or to agree with us 
about it, to exercise the power which we undoubtedly 
have by legislative act to destroy that treaty. 

Mr. President, it has got to be a very extreme case 
before I will do it. I have voted for the abrogation of 
but one‘treaty by statutory enactment, and that was the 
case of the Russian treaty, and there had been for a 
long time negotiations between this Government and the 
Russian Government over the points at issue, on ac- 
count of which we did abrogate it. But in this in- 
Stance we have not called on a nation to meet with us 
and confer as to the question whether or not we will 
destroy these treaties. There is not a single one of 
them to whom we have done the courtesy to say that 
we propose to abrogate a treaty. 

Mr. President, I venture the assertion that there is not 
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a Senator on this floor who will stand in his place to- 
day and say how many nations there are with whom 
we have treaties which will be abrogated by this bill 
if it is passed and specify what nations they are. If a 
Senator will stand in his place and admit that he has 
made the investigation and does know, I will most 
cordially withdraw the suggestion. Is there a Senator 
here who can stand in his place in the Senate and state 
how many treaties there are that this Government has 
with foreign nations with which this proposed bill will 
conflict and treaties which, if this bill is passed, will be 
abrogated? If there is no Senator here who can do 
that, are we proceeding with the care, with the caution, 
with the deliberation which should characterize us when 
we deal with such a solemn subject and with such far- 
reaching responsibilitv? 

Mr. BRANDEGEE. If the Senator is in possession 
of the information, I am interested to know the number 
of treaties that would be affected by the bill. 


Mr. BACON. I am very frank to say to the Senator 
from Connecticut that I am not in possession of it. I 
did propose to ascertain, if I had the opvortunity until 
to-morrow, possibly. I have the book here which I in- 
tended to look through. I did not anticipate this mat- 
ter would come up this afternoon; but I will say very 
frankly to the Senator that, without having made the 
investigation, I am of the opinion that it will affect our 


treaty with every important maritime nation of the 
earth, 

Mr. STONE. In what way? 

Mr. BACON. By directly doing what the. treaties 


say we shall not do. That is a reply to a sotto voce 
inquiry from the Senator from Missouri as to what way. 
I will give the Senator one illustration. I confess I 
have not examined this bill in detail, because I knew 
it had been before the Committee on Commerce, a 
committee composed of as able Senators as are to be 
found in this Chamber, and I supposed, of course, that 
all these matters have been carefully examined into. 
Doubtless they have been; but the committee have not 
reached the conclusion which I had anticipated that they 
would as to some matters. If some Senator will ask 
me how, I will give him one illustration. I will give 
him one that I find in looking at the bill on the sur- 
face. It is a principle of international law, recognized 
as a principle of international law, not only recognized 
generally as a principle of international law but rec- 
ognized and laid down in the decisions of our Supreme 
Court, that as to everything in regard to the internal 
affairs of a foreign ship, excepting only those things 
which concern our peace and good order in our own 
harbors; as to all else foreign nations are to make the 
laws which shall govern and regulate those affairs in 
those ships. : 

Mr. President, there are a great many things in this 
bill of which I arorove. I repeat, the purpose of it I 
most heartily approve, to wit, the double purpose of 
safeguarding the lives of people at sea and also, so far 
as possible, ameliorating and improving the condition 
of sailors. When the Senator comes to deal with our 
own ships TI will go, I presume, as far as he will in the 
support of measures which will protect the sailors on 
our ships and ameliorate and imnrove their condition. 
IT was responding to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Missouri, and I stated as a proposition of international 
law—and I am not fearful as to the correctness of that 
statement—that nations whose subjects or citizens have 
ships are to legislate as to all matters concerning the 
management and control of those ships and have juris- 
diction as to all things in regard to those ships when 
in our own ports, except so far as concerns peace and 
security and safety. A man cannot, for instance, com- 
mit a crime upon a foreign ship and escape responsi- 
bility to local law nor can he perpetrate a nuisance and 
escape responsibility to local laws, but as to other mat- 
ters they have jurisdiction, 

We have a right to pass a law which is in conflict 
with international law if we see fit to do so. Inter- 
national law has but one tribunal for its enforcement, 
and that is the tribunal of arms. Whenever a nation 
sees proper to enact legislation which is in conflict 
with international law it has the right to do so, and 
if it has the power to maintain it it can make it good. 
There is no question about that. 
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I said, Mr. President, that there were treaty obliga- 
tions. I will read one of them. I am not sure but 
that under the favored-nation clause, even if no similar 
provision is found in any treaty with any other mari- 
time nation, every other nation has the right to the 
same benefit. Article 13 of the treaty of 1871 between 
the United States and Germany, made immediately 
after the formation of the present German Empire, is 
in this language: 

“Consuls general, consuls, vice consuls, or consular 
agents shall have exclusive charge of the internal order 
of the merchant vessels of their nation, and shall have 
the exclusive power to take cognizance of and to deter- 
mine differences of every kind which may arise, either 
at sea or in port, between the captains, officers, and 
crews, and specially in reference to wages and the exe- 
cution of mutual contracts. Neither any court or au- 
thority shall, on anv pretext, interfere in these differ- 
ences, except in cases where the differences on board 
ship are of a nature to disturb the peace and public 
order in port.” 

“Neither any court or authority shall, on any pre- 
text, interfere in these differences except in cases 
where the differences on board ship are of a nature to 
disturb the peace and public order in port or on shore, 
or when persons other than the officers and crew of the 
vessel are parties to the disturbance. 

“Except as aforesaid, the local authorities shall con- 
fine themselves to the rendering of efficient aid to the 
consuls, when they may ask it, in order to arrest and 
hold all persons, whose names are borne on the ship's 
articles, and whom they may deem it necessary to de- 
tain. Those persons shall be arrested at the sole re- 
quest of the consuls, addressed in writing to the local 
authorities and supported by an official extract from 
the register of the ship or the list of the crew, and 
shall be held during the whole time of their stay in the 
port at the disposal of the consuls. Their release shall 
be granted only at the request of the consuls, made in 
writing.” : 

What I want to say, Mr. President, is this: That may 
be an altogether improper stipulation; that may be a 
stipulation which does injustice to ourselves; that may 
be a stipulation which does injustice to the crews of 
foreign vessels. J am not here for the purpose of. de- 
fending it; that is not what I am on my feet to say; 
but what I am here to say is that we have agreed to it 
solemnly and for over 40 years it has been the supreme 
law of this land: for over 40 years it has been our 
agreement with the German Empire. I have not had 
the time to examine the matter to see whether there 
are similar stipulations in our treaties with other great 
maritime nations, but if there are not, as I have said 
before, I am not prepared now to say that under the 
favored-nation clause all the other nations with whom 
we have treatics containing such a clause may not 
have the benefit of the stipulation referred to. I do 
not wish to undertake to say, without further investi- 
gation, that that is so. 

I repeat, I did not read that for the purpose of say- 
ing what it ought to be; I simply read it for the pur- 
pose of showing that it is what it is. That is our 
agreement. It may be that it ought to be changed; 
but, if so, Mr. President, comity between nations, 
proper regard for our treaty obligations, and proper 
regard for our frienaly relations with the Government 
with which we have made a stipulation of that kind 
requires that, when we propose to change it, we should 
ask that nation to agree with us upon the change— 
not ask it with the idea that if she does not agree we 
are still to be bound by it if we do not agree with her 
about it, but ask it in the hope that there may be 
such modification as we think ought to be made; ask 
it, if you please, with a purpose to disregard it and to 
legislate as we see proper if there should be such dis- 
agreement. 

The point I make, Mr. President, is that it is not 
consistent with usage, it is not consistent with good 
policy, when we have a treaty obligation with a for- 
eign nation, one of the great friendly nations with 
which we have great commercial intercourse, with 
which we have very much in common, with which we 
wish to maintain and continue friendly relations—I say 


it is not consistent, Mr. President, with usage or with. 


good policy for us to pass a law which would abrogate 
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it, which this bill will do, without showing proper def- 
erence to the country with which we have heretofore 
solemnly made that agreement. 

Mr. President, when I rose I had no idea of dis- 
cussing this question this afternoon. I have no doubt 
there are a great many other things in this very far- 
reaching bill which require careful consideration. | 
very much wish this matter had been called to the at- 
tention of the Senate in a way to challenge our atten- 
tion and to impress upon us the importance of careful 
investigation. 

Matters which concern our own internal policy we 
can proceed with as hastily as we please, though we 
ought to give careful consideration to everything; but 
it 1S a matter of supreme importance, when we pro- 
pose legislation which is to affect our relations with 
other countries, that we shall proceed in a way which 
will satisfy us and satisfy the world that we have given 
careful consideration to that which we propose to do; 
that we have weighed the consequences, and that we 
have observed the amenities which are thought prop- 
erly to control in international intercourse. 

Mr. President, the Senator’s whole proposition is 
simply this: In response to the suggestion that notice 
ought to be given, he assumes, in the first place, that if 
such notice were given the foreign Government—the 
German Government in the particular case in question 
here now—would not agree with us, and therefore we 
should not stop to negotiate with it. I think that is 
an assumption which is not justified. I think it is an 
assumption, even if the Senator has great confidence 
in it, to act upon which would be in utter disregard of 
the usual methods of international intercourse. 

Mr. President, I do not know that I will have an- 
other word to say on this subject, and I do not myself 
propose to call the roll for the purpose of embarrassing 
the question of the passage of the bill. I have done 
my part. For myself I cannot vote for it; and in say- 
ing I cannot vote for it 1 repeat that the Senator from 
Wisconsin does not go further than I do in the desire 
to safeguard human life at sea and to make all proper 
and legitimate provision which can be made to that 
end. The Senator from Wisconsin does not go further 
than I do in the desire to ameliorate and improve the 
condition of sailors. 

But I cannot shut mv eyes, Mr. President, to the fact 
that this proposed legislation is not in harmony with 
our general policy in proposing thus arbitrarily and 
drastically to set aside the provisions of treaties by a 
legislative enactment without ever having entered into 
conference with the other nations with which we have 
made such treaties. 

I repeat, Mr. President, I thought it was my duty 
as a Senator to say this much, I do not suppose this is 
to be the end of this legislation. It has to be consid- 
ered elsewhere. With this statement I am _ perfectly 
content to leave it. 

I repeat, I do not know that I shall say another 
word; it is not my purpose to avail myself of any op- 
portunity which may be presented to defeat the bill in 
any way, but I do think that the views which I have 


expressed should at least receive the consideration of 
the Senate. 


Mr. BURTON. In the statement that I made a few 
days ago in regard to the men who first responded and 
who were chosen on the Grosser Kurfurst at the time of 
the Volturno disaster, I am inclined to think that I was 
in some error. Either my information was inaccurate 
or I misunderstood a conversation. However, a very 
considerable share of the men who took part in the 
work of rescue were other than sailors, I have asked 
that an exact statement be furnished me of the men 
who manned the boats. This is given by Captain 
Moeller, the local superintendent of the North German 
Lloyd Line at Hoboken, after he had made full inquiry. 
It is to be noted that the Grosser Kurfurst came close 
to the Volturno, and, I understand, was the first that 
succeeded in taking passengers off the burning ship. 
now read a telegram received from Captain Moeller: 

“Besides sailors, also stewards, scullery men, an 
coal trimmers volunteered and were picked. to man life- 
boats of Kurfurst. Captain reports first lifeboat under 
second officer.” 

Then he goes on to tell of what the crew was made 
up: 
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“One quartermaster, one sailmaker, four sailors, one 
boilermaker, one coal trimmer.” 

So there were three who were not sailors in this 
crew. 

“Second lifeboat under third officer, six sailors, three 
stewards, one trimmer.” 

Making six sailors and four others of the crew. 

“Third lifeboat under fourth officer, two quartermasters, 
two sailors, two stewards, one scullery man, two trim- 
mers.” 

Two quartermasters and two sailors would make four, 
and there were five others—two stewards, one scullery 
man, and two trimmers. - 

The last boat was manned by a majority of non- 
sailors. 

“These three lifeboats went to rescue at night during 
heavy storm and high sea and saved 32 persons from 
Volturno before daybreak. Rescue after daybreak com- 
paratively easy, account moderated weather. 

“I repeat that not only our sailors but all the men 
employed in the different departments on board are con- 
stantly drilled in handling lifeboats.” 

I have here also a telegram from the master of the 
Kroonland, which was engaged in the work of rescue. 
It states: 

“When my ship rescued 88 people from burning Vol- 
turno, heavy gale blowing and a terrific sea running. 
Many volunteers from all departments of my crew of- 
fered to go in the boats. All were eligible for the work 
of handling the lifeboats. I selected crews composed of 
sailors, firemen, and stewards; in my judgment, the said 
firemen and stewards being more competent for the 
work than some of the deck hands, due to our fre- 
quent training in boat drills. Launched three boats.” 

On this same subject I wish to read a letter from a 
man conversant with conditions on the Great Lakes, 
from the manager of a great passenger line at Detroit, 
which for many years has had no accidents whatever. 
It is from Mr. A. A. Schanz, manager of the Detroit 
& Buffalo Line. He says: ‘ 

“With reference to our conversation last Tuesday 
evening regarding the lake seamen’s efficiency in hand- 
ling lifeboats, I am pleased to say our company gives 
cash prizes for the most efficient crew on each of our 
steamers, and before the close of the navigation season 
we give a grand prize to the most efficient crew of all 
our fleet. The prize on each boat for the most effi- 
cient crew is $50 and the grand prize is $200, so there is 
quite a competition between our crews on each steamer 
in their work in this direction. Last year on the steamer 
City of St. Ignace we had a crew of firemen who were 
made up of Greeks who had never sailed up to that 
year, but they won the prize on that steamer for the 
best handling of their boats, oarsmanship, and everything 
pertaining thereto. When the time came to have the 
contest for the grand prize this crew of Greeks won the 
first prize on account of their great efficiency. 

“We have 10 boats in our fleet, and in a number of 
cases the steward’s crew were first in efficiency. The 
able-seamen crew were usually second or third.” 

Then he goes on to-say what is perfectly well under- 
stood, that the frequent changes of personnel, the com- 
Paratively short service of the seamen, diminishes. their 
efficiency and makes them less suitable for the hand- 
ling of boats, becase they do not know the arrange- 
ene of the mechanism, the davits, or the location of the 
oats, 


Competency as a lifeboat hand is not a question of — 


three years’ service as a seaman; it is based on physical 
capacity and drill. That is what makes a= good life- 
boat hand. If a man is muscular, has courage, and has 
had the practice which enables him to handle a_ boat, 
then he will be a good lifeboat hand whatever title you 
give him. If he lacks those qualities, he will not be. In 
the conditions which exist in our merchant marine the 
stewards, the firemen, and others of that class are much 
more constantly with the boats, so that the drills, to 


which all should be subjected and in) which they all 
should take part, can be enforced with them better 
than with any of the others. The letter from = which 


I was reading proceeds to say: 
“T respectfully request that you offer an amendment 
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‘must be light in construction. 


to the present seamen's bill making it compulsory that 
members of every department on a steamer shall be 
compelled to drill both in fire and lowering of boats, 
and that every member of the crew shall be assigned 
a station in case of accident or fire, and there should 
be a penalty attached to those who do not comply. 

“Have you given any thought to the fact that if the 
present bill passes as it reads, that 60 per cent. of the 
day-outing and excursion boats will be put out of busi- 
ness, owing to the fact that they were not constructed 
to carry this heavy weight of so many lifeboats on the 
upper deck? As you know, most of them are side- 
wheelers and are operated in shallow water, and they 
It is this class of boats 
that give the working and the middle class a day’s outing 
at a very reasonable fare, and if the bill is passed 60 
perc cent. of the people now employed on the Great 
Lakes would lose their positions, I therefore respect- 
fully request that you insist upon the Great Lakes be- 
ing excepted from the bill.” 

Mr. President, this bill puts an ocean-going steamer, 
or one crossing the ocean, on the same footing with a 
boat that goes no more than 5 miles from land; it 
puts a boat which never goes in water deeper than 20 
or 30 feet, or even less, where the hull would not be 
submerged, on the same footing with a boat that in its 
voyage sails over water 20,000 feet in depth. 

This has been a very perplexing and difficult problem. 
Our supervising inspectors in their various meetings 
each year have taken it up and prepared the most care- 
ful regulations covering it. They make certain exemp- 
tions in the summer season; they provide for the use of 
rafts in certain seasons of the year and in some locali- 
ties for boats in other seasons; they grade their re- 
quirements according to risks, and do not attempt to 
make universal regulations which shall be applicable in 
all places. This bill would apply to Lake George and 
to Lake Champlain, to excursions which simply round 
the corner in going from New York to Coney Island, 
to boats which go across from the piers in New York 
City to Sandy Hook, having an enormous trathe with 
New Jersey, a line on which, [ believe, there has never 
been an accident, and on which the boats are of the very 
best construction. There would be three obstacles 
which would be fatal to compliance with the provisions 
of this bill—first, the number of men required—that is, 
perhaps, not the most important; second, the place for 
the stowage of the boats on the deck; third, the weight 
which would be created by nlacing these boats on the 
deck. 

There has been much discussion between German 
and [inglish experts in reference to the places for the 
stowage of lifeboats. On some of the German boats the 
smaller boats are placed on the second deck from the 
top. The English experts of the board of trade have 
rather opposed that plan, first, on the ground that the 
boats could not be quickly handled; and, second, be- 
cause in a high sea the water would come up so high 
that they could not readily be lowered. 

Why, Mr. President, what does this substitute at- 
tempt? It seeks to wipe out all the regulations of these 
many years and to substitute a standard of requirement 
that has been repeatedly considered and repeatedly re- 
jected. While it is true there have been casualties which 
we all deplore. nevertheless the operation of our mer- 
chant marine has been attended by a degree of safety 
in travel unsurpassed by rail, by foreign steamers, by 
sailing vessels, or by any other means of transportation 
in the world. 

“Sec. 12. That no vessel of 100 tons gross and up- 
ward, except those navigating rivers exclusively and 
except as provided in section 1 of this act, shall be 
permitted to depart from any port of the United States 
unless she has on board a crew not less than 75 per 
cent. of which, in each department thereof, are able to 
understand any order given by the officers of such ves- 
sel, nor unless 40 per cent. in the first year, 45 per cent, 
in the second year, 50 per cent. in the third year, 55 
per cent. in the fourth year, after the passage of this 
act, and thereafter 65 per cent. of her deck crew, ex- 
clusive of licensed officers, are of a rating not less than 
able seamen.” 

Clearly that provision in regard to the proportion of 
so-called able seamen in the crew of the boat and re- 
lating to the requirements for the management of life- 
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boats applies to foreign vessels. How are you going 
to tind out whether the men are able seamen or not? 
Either that clause means something or it means noth- 
ing. It is evident from the very drastic penalty pro- 
posed on the following page that it is intended to mean 
something, because it is there said: 

“The collector of customs may, upon his own mo- 
tion, and shall, upon the sworn information of any citi- 
zen of the United States setting forth that this section 
is not being complied with, cause a muster of the crew 
of any vessel to be made to determine the fact; and no 
clearance shall be given to any vessel failing to comply 
with the provisions of this section.” 


That is, having a requisite number of able seamen— 


“Provided, That the collector of customs shall not be 
required to cause such muster of the crew to be made 
unless said sworn information has been filed with him 
for at least six hours before the vessel departs, or is 
scheduled to depart.” 

That is, on his own motion or on the sworn infor- 
mation of any citizen of the United States a boat can 
be stopped, and, no matter how fast her schedule is, no 
matter how heavy the penalties are which may be im- 
posed upon her for not starting with the mails at a cer- 
tain time, up to six hours within the time fixed for her 
departure the complaint may be made, and the collector 
of customs shall order a master of the crew to see 
whether there is the required number of able seamen on 
board. How are you going to find out? The provision 
on page 16 is 

“No person shall be rated as an able seaman unless 
he is 19 years of age or upward and has had at least 
three years’ service on deck at sea or on the Great 
Lakes.” 


Then it goes on to provide how the status of an able 
seaman is determined, as follows: 

“Any person may make application to any board of 
local inspectors for a certificate of service as able sea- 
man, and upon proof beine made to said board by affi- 
davit, under rule approved by the Secretary of Com- 
merce showing the nationality of the applicant and the 
vessel or vessels on which he has had service and that 
he has had at least three years’ service on deck at sea 
or on the Great Lakes, the board of local inspectors shall 
issue to said applicant a certificate of service, which shall 
be retained by him and be accepted as prima facie evi- 
dence of his rating as an able seaman. 

“Each board of local inspectors shall keep a complete 
record of all certificates of service issued by them and 
to whom issued and shall keep on file the affidavits upon 
which said certificates are issued.” 

That is, a specific way of determining whether a 
man is an able seaman or not is provided by making this 
application and the issuance of the certificate. A foreign 
yessel comes into one of our ports. What must it do 
under this provision? It must compel its seamen, be- 
fore they can establish their status as able seamen to 
comply with this law, to take out certificates in the 
United States under our inspectors, and allege as the 
basis that they are at least 19 years of age and that they 
have had three years’ service at sea or on the Great 
Lakes. Does anyone suppose for a moment that any 
forcign nation is going to submit to any such regula- 
tion as that? More than that, is it just that we should 
demand that no boat shall leave our ports except with 
a certain number of a specified class, and then prescribe 
the manner in which that specified class shall, be de- 
termined by the issuance of certificates, requiring them 
to have our certificates before we will permit them to go 
forth? 

There is another point concerning this which, how- 
ever, does not assume very great importance. The 
German and the Norwegian rule is 18 rather than 19 
years; indeed, the world over the Majority of the most 
active sailors are young men. It is stated that on Ad- 
miral Sperry’s fleet, which went around the world, the 
average age of the men was onlw a little over 21 years. 
J do not wish to express any opinion as to which is 
the better age limit, but the fact is that the age limit 
prescribed here would conflict with that of foreign na- 
1ons, 

: So that I may not be misunderstood, let me repeat 
what I have already said, that not a single one of these 
nations—Germany, Norway, France, England, Russia— 
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has a general requirement like that in this bill for any 
special proportion of able seamen. 

Among the great maritime nations this bill, if passed, 
would be the first regulation of the kind. I want to add 
in this connection that it would be utterly impracticable 
to obtain the men. What is the condition of our mer- 
chant marine regarding service at sea? The work is 
not of a type which affords a pleasing prospect to the 
average American, whether he be native born or natur- 
alized. After a few years of service, certainly after 
three years, they seek some better positions. In the 
same length of time that you provide in this require- 
ment for able seamen a man can apply for a license as 
mate of a vessel or to be an engineer. As I stated 
yesterday, in one year less than is provided in this re- 
quirement for an able seaman—that is, in two years— 
if a man is on a river or on inland waters he can apply 
for a license as a mate. 


It would be utterly impossible to tell how many men 
we have; but I wish to read from a memorandum by 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Commissioner of Navigation, in 
a report that he made last year on a similar bill: 

“On June 30, 1911, excluding vessels on western rivers, 
there were 24,143 documented vessels of the United 
States. How many of these are employed in navigating 
other rivers exclusively I cannot determine. Probably 
20,000 would come within the section as I understand 
it. I cannot determine the deck crews of these 20,000 
vessels, which range from 1 to about 40. The bill, 
however, will probably require about 40,000 certificated 
able seamen 90 days after its passage. In April, 191], 
the British census showed, excluding masters and mates, 
36,927 able seamen, or those of higher ratings, includ- 
ing quartermasters, boatswains, carpenters, etc.” 

That is, with their enormous merchant marine, far 
and away in the lead among all the nations of the earth, 
the British have only 36,000 able seamen, and that, too, 
under a system which has been in vogue for a great 
many years, under which they give certificates to able 
seamen. We have had no such system. We have had 
no such classification. 

The bill as it passed the Senate last winter provided 
for a classification of that kind, so that we might make 
a start, if it were thought desirable, to require that a 
certain number of able seamen should be on every boat. 
If the system works well,.it might be best, although 
these other maritime nations have no such requirement, 
that we should have it. But here you are proposing in 
this bill a requirement which it is estimated will re- 
quire 40,000 men of a certain class, and yet you do not 
have a single man certified for that purpose. . 

Does anyone suppose for a minute that you are going 
to find it possible within 90 days to carry out the pro- 
visions of this bill, or within a year, or even two years? 
Your men, when they serve a year or two, and espe- 
cially when they serve three years, are going out into 
some other line or calling. They are not going to 
stay by the sea. It is true that in England, and espe- 
cially in Norway, and in Germany as well, there live a 
class which follows the sea generation after generation 
—father, son, grandson, all of them. But in this coun- 
try the son of a sailor, under the beneficent opportunt- 
ties that are afforded by our public schools, studies for 
some other position more to his taste. Perhaps he be- 
comes a lawyer; perhaps he becomes a merchant. We 
have no such class of sailors to draw from. and you 
cannot obtain them. 

I make the statement with the utmost confidence that 
if you pass this bill, or any such measure, you cannot 
enforce it. You will not be able to get the men. It will 
not be a question of wages: it will, I say, be a question 
of men. You will have a law providing that a boat, shall 
not leave a port, except in a river, or when it plies inside 
a harbor, unless it has this proportion of able seamen, 
which you cannot tind even if you should look to the four 
quarters of the earth. The Germans could not find them 
for their boats. The English could not find them for 
their boats. It would be far and away more difficult 
for us to enforce this law upon our ships, and it would 
not only be out of comity with other nations, but it 
would be imposing on them a regulation with which they 
could not comply. 

That shows the danger of framing bills in accordance 
with an ideal, or introducing a bill or a substitute for it 
that is based on the contention of one side only. The 
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subcommittee took up this matter last winter, and every 
member gave it the most elaborate attention. I think 
I am safe in saying that no one argued more strenu- 
ously than our colleague who is now absent, the Sena- 
ter from South Dakota (Mr. Crawford), that this pro- 
vision could not be enforced. 

Vhere is a provision in the Nelson bill to the effect 
that there must be a sufficient number of men to inter- 
pret the orders given on a boat. It makes the same 
general provision as the proposed substitute, that 75 
per cent. must be able to understand the orders of the 
otticers. As T reeall, "75 per cent. in every department” 
is the provision in the bill introduced by the Senator 
from) Wisconsin (Mr. La Follette). I read the lan- 
guage! 

“Not less than 75 per cent. of which, in each depart- 
ment thereof, are able to understand any order given 
hy the officers of such vessel.” 

Just what that means probably would be a matter for 
the executive department, and perhaps ultimately for the 
courts to determine. Does it mean that a man in the 
fre department must understand the language of the 
captuin and his orders? Does it mean that a man in the 
steward’s department must understand the language of 
the chief engineer? 

It is very desirable that all the men on board a boat 
shall speak the same language, just as it is desirable in 
our rolling mills that all the men shall understand Eng- 
lish) perfectly, But such has been the tremendous 
growth of our industries and the scarcity of men that 
there are thousands of persons in our furnaces and iron 
handling red-hot ladles who do not understand 
English. So rapidly has our whole industrial and com- 
mercial population increased that we are bringing in 
great numbers of those who at best only partially un- 
derstand our language. I should be glad to see some 
change effected, so that the men in those mills will not 
have their lives endangered by a sudden emergency. 

The committee considered that matter, and I will say 
with the utmost frankness that they had more doubt 
about it than some oher provisions in the bill. There 
Was one consideration that weighed considerably with 
us. We wanted, if possible, to preserve the American 
flag on the Pacific Ocean in the trans-Pacific trade. I 
have always opposed ship subsidy as strenuously as 
anyone in the Senate; but there are, I believe, only 
five or six ships left that sail to the mainland of Asia 
from the western coast of the United States. They are 
placed in sharp competition with a great Japanese line, 
which, as stated yesterday by the Senator from Florida 
(Mr. Fletcher), receives a very large subsidy. ; They are 
also competitors with the Canadian Pacific Line, which 
receives a very considerable mail payment. They do 
not call it “subsidy.” perhaps; they prefer to call it by 
some other name. Our boats, on the other hand, do not 
receive a dollar of subsidy. All these other boats have 
oriental crews, outside of the officers. 

There are some pretty good reasons for that. In 
crossing over to Hongkong, under this bill, you could 
not have in the fire department a Japanese or a Chi- 
nese fireman unless he understood the English lan- 
guage. In a part of that trip the temperature 1s ex- 
ceedingly severe—so severe that the Caucasian, certainly 
the American, will not perform the work. Indeed, he 
can hardly endure it. These Chinamen—and they are 
not of the small type that we are accustomed to see 
engaged in the laundry business and similar occupations 
in our own country—were put upon the boats as stew- 
ards, as furnace men, and as Sailors. 

Take the case to which I have referred, that of fur- 
nace men. Without an exception, every single line em- 
ploys these orientals because they can better endure 
the heat. Our American transports tried for a while 
to have native Americans or Caucasians in the fire de- 
partment, but they continually had trouble and were 
forced to give it uv, and to-day they are using Filipinos 
for the purpose. ' 

In view of all these things—the disadvantage at which 
our beats are placed in competition with others and the 
kind of work to be done—the committee thought the 
adoption of this provision as it stands in the substitute 
would drive our flag out of the trans-Pacific trade. I 
for one do not like to take that responsibility. 

What would be the result of the adoption of this 
Provision? The six boats engaged in the business on the 
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Pacific no doubt would be forced to withdraw. The 
traffic, both freight and passenger, between the ports 
of the Pacific coast and the Orient would be turned over 
very largely to the Japanese. I can see one town that 
would benefit very much by it, and that is the town of 
Vancouver, in British Columbia, where they have no 
such regulation, where they will still allow boats having 
Chinese firemen and Chinese crews to come in, and to 
which the boats which otherwise would come to Seattle 
and Tacoma and Portland would go instead. 

Mr. President, it is not a matter of a language test 
on boats. The skilled sailor can understand what is de- 
sired by a few words. When the Titanic was in extremis 
there was such a rush of steam that, at least at one 
time, in manning the lifeboats none of the crew could 
hear the words of the officers, but they were directed 
with just as much certainty as if he had spoken to them 
in a language that they understood. I do not know 
what sort of tests would be adopted. 

Right in this connection I may say that it would re- 
quire a very large force to carry out this bill. Our 
collectors of customs are asked to ascertain whether 
this 75 per cent. of the crew understand the orders of the 
captain. I have the highest opinion of our collectors of 
customs, but I do not believe a third of them could ur- 
derstand, if all spoke English, the orders which the cap- 
tains and masters gave to their crews, and much less if 
the officers spoke another language. What are you going 
to do? Put in a great force of interpreters, and thereby 
determine whether the crew understand the language of 
the officers? It would be vesting a great degree of dis- 
cretion in persons who are not qualified, however excel- 
lent their abilities may be, in a matter of this kind. 

I repeat that I do think it most desirable that so far 
as possible the language of all should be the same; but 
it view of the conditions of trade on the Pacific and on 
some portions of the Atlantic I do not believe it will be 
practicable or will afforu encouragement to our ship- 
ping to enforce this rule in the form in which it appears 
in the substitute bill. 

Mr. President and Senators, I want to call attention to 
one thing in this bill which shows the way in which 
it is drawn, as I think, with regard for only one side. 
On page 9 of the substitute, as now pending on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Wisconsin, and in subdivision 6 
is the following in the list of punishable offenses by 
seamen: 

“or assaulting any master or mate by imprisonment—” 


And so forth. 

All agreed that discipline should be enforced on board 
the boat, but it was suggested that it was just as serious 
an offense to assault an engineer or a chief steward as 
it was to assault a mate. Indeed, in the fireroom, farther 
removed from the open space on deck, there would be 
stronger probability of a seaman or sailor assaulting an 
othcer. So it was proposed by the committee that those 
words be changed to assaulting “any master or licensed 
officer,” thinking that without that this bill could not be 
made complete. I see the word “mate” is retained here 
in the substitute. 

Now, when there is a provision which looks the other 
way, let us see what is done. On page 11, section 4611 
of the Revised Statutes, is to be re-enacted in this form: 

“Flogging and all other forms of corporal punishment 
are hereby prohibited on board of any vessel, and no 
form of corporal punishment on board of any vessel 
shall be deemed justifiable, and any master or other 
officer thereof who shall violate the aforesaid provisions 
of this section, or either thereof, shall be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor, punishable by imprisonment for not 
less than three months nor more than two years.” 

In the one case it is the master or the mate. They are 
the only persons for whom, if attacked, punishment can 
be inflicted. In the other case, where the offense is 
against the subordinate on the boat, then it is the master 
or other officer, which will include not only the master 
but the other licensed officers and the petty officers on 
board. Mr. President, it does not seem to me that is 
quite fair, that it is keeping the scales quite equal. 

Another thing. After long discussion, the Senate com- 
mittee thought it just to insert a Provision to the effect 
that punishment should be provided for attempting to 
prevent anyone from seeking employment or to pecuee: 
anyone from remaining with the boat by threat or force 


I will read the whole section. It is on page 15 of 
Senate Bill 136: 


“If any person shall demand or receive, either directly 
or indirectly, from anv seaman or other person seeking 
employment as seaman, or from any person on his be- 
half, any remuneration whatever for providing him with 
employment—” 

That is a part of the old law really. The object of 
that is to prevent the sailor from losing his wages, or 
a part of them, in obtaining a job on board any boat— 
“or shall by any threat or force dissuade or prevent or 
endeavor to dissuade or prevent any person from tak- 
ing employment on board any vessel, or shall by any 
threat or force dissuade or prevent or endeavor to 
dissuade or prevent any person from remaining in the 
service of any vessel on which he has shipped, or by 
any threat or force induce or compel any person to dis- 
regard or disobey any lawful order or orders of the 
master or other licensed officer of the vessel on which 
he is shipped he shall for every such offense be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and shall be imprisoned not 
more than six months or fined not more than $500.” 


In order to maintain discipline, in order to secure the 
departure of boats on time and without undue delay, it 
was thought desirable to impose a penalty not against 
mere persuasion but against threat or force. 

Mr. President, let me read the law with reference to 
those who seek to get men on the boat, and it has been 
the law for some years. It is found on page 61 of the 
navigation laws of the United States, edition of 1911, 
punishing those who induce any one to go on board: 

“Whoever, with intent that any person shall perform 
service or labor of any kind on board of any vessel en- 
gaged in trade and commerce among the several States 
or with foreign nations, or on board of any vessel of 
the United States engaged in navigating the high seas 
or any navigable water of the United States, shall pro- 
cure or induce, or attempt to procure’ or induce, an- 
other, by force or threats, or by representations which 
he knows or believes to be untrue, or while the person 
so procured or induced is intoxicated or under the influ- 
ence of any drug, to go on board of any such vessel, or 
to sign or in any wise enter into any agreement to go 
on board of any such vessel to perform service or labor 
thereon; or whoever shall knowingly detain on board of 
any such vessel any person so procured or induced to go 
on board thereof, or to enter into any agreement to go 
on board thereof, by any means herein defined—” 

Indeed, the section not only applies to the man who 
uses the threat or the force to get a man on_ board, 
but also to the man who is on board and who might 
not know of the circumstances under which the other 
was induced to come— 


“or whoever shall knowingly aid or abet in the doing 
of any of the things herein made unlawful, shall be 
fined not more than $1,000, or imprisoned not more than 
one year, or both.” 

Why should you have a penalty in one case and not 
in another? Our laws should be fair to all. If force or 
threat or causing a man to be intoxicated or inducing 
him by misrepresentation to go on board a boat is an 
offense, then there should be an equal penalty for the 
use of force or threats brought to bear to get him off 
the boat or to induce him to disobey orders on hoard 
ship. 

In all these matters our sympathy naturally would be 

with the seamen, but it is a question as to what is fair 
and equitable in a system of law covering this subject, 
that it may be just and uniform in its relation to all 
classes. I insist we are not justified in making this an 
offense in one case and refusing to make it an offense 
i her. 
Mt WILLIAMS. The Senator from Ohio criticizes 
the substitute in that it does not make a distinction sufli- 
cient between a long-distance trip and a short-distance 
trip, and between lake service and sea service and Tiver 
service and other service. I would like to say that it 
seems to me he pressed that point of it too much. 

If the Senator will remember the case of the “General 
Slocum,” which, I think, went down between New York 
City and Coney Island, and was in reach of the land all 
the time, and in sight of it all the time, he will remem- 
ber that those people huddled together upon that boat, 
upon a pleasure excursion trip, as I remember it—though 
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my memory is not perfectly accurate about the way the 
accident occurred, it having occurred seven or eight 
years ago—and they died like rats in a burning barn, 
with bulldogs around keeping them in the barn, and 
they died because there were not enough—— 

Mr. BURTON. Life preservers. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Life preservers and enough life- 
boats and enough boats of other sort to take them off 
the ship. If the Senator had ever been upon a Missis- 
sippi River boat in the middle of the stream when the 
boat caught afire, and caught afire in the engine room, 
where it usually catches afire, he would conclude that 
being in sight of land did not have much to do with 
this problem. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, first I wish the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Mississippi to this: Is he aware 
that the “Slocum” was sunk in a place near Blackwells 
Island, and that a boat in that locality would have been 
exempt from the regulations of this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No; I say frankly I was not aware 
of that. 

Mr. BURTON. This bill would not cover a case like 
that of the “Slocum.” 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not aware of that. 


Mr. BURTON. Is the Senator also aware that the 
artes River is exempt from the provisions of this 
ill? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That merely proves that the Sena- 
tor’s criticisms are more wrong than I thought. The 
bill, instead of going too far in the way of protecting 
these who are traveling upon the Hudson and the Lakes 
and the Mississippi, does not go far enough. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, that may sound very 
well; but every one who has had experience in naviga- 
tion knows that it is utterly fallacious. What was the 
cause of the great loss of life on the “Slocum”?  Prob- 
ably they could not have saved a hundred of them by 
the use of boats. It was near to land. Those who were 
on board would not have sought boats to save their 
lives. They would have sought a life preserver or some 
such device. If there had been an attempt to lower a 
boat with that crowd, it would have ended in a panic 
and the swamping of every boat. You can not talk with 
an inspector who has had experience in these matters 
and has studied them but who will tell you that. Every 
one knows that the loss of the “Slocum” was due to mis- 
erably improver life preservers, a fraud amounting to a 
crime, and, further, that their life preservers were not 
of a proper type. p 

I take it from the remarks of the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi that he would put on every one of the boats on 
the Mississippi River a number of lifeboats. Does the 
Senator know that you could not carry the number ot 
boats required here without danger of capsizing and 
sinking a Mississippi River boat? If you put them in 
the only place available, they would tip the boat over. 
Does the Senator know that if this requirement in re- 
gard to lifeboats as it applies to ocean steamers were 
carried out on the Mississippi it would make such a boat 
so topheavy that it would be in danger, I may almost 
say. of foundering? 

We might perhaps build a boat on a different model, 
but it would be less speedy and more difficult to man- 
age. and would by no means answer the purposes of 
modern navigation. ; 

The problem in regard to these excursion boats 1s not 
a new one. It is merely obscuring the issue to bring 
up such a case as that of the “Slocum,” and is especially 
obscuring it when this substitute, as offered here, would 
not have covered such a case. Every life that was lost 
in that disaster would have been lost if this bill had 
then been a law, because the accident was not only 
a river but it was in a harbor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But, if the Senator will pardon me 
a moment for one more suggestion, the “Slocum disas- 
ter would not have occurred even under the law as 't 
then existed if the law had been obeyed. . 

Mr. BURTON, That is the whole fact of it. The dis 
aster was due to the lax enforcement of the law. 

Mr. WILLDAMS. Yes. 


Mr. BURTON. And, indeed, from what the Se 
from) Mississippi has said it seems to me he a ins 
differ greatly from what I have argued, in that he [4 
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stress on the importance of providing for the individual 
by life belts or lite preservers, rather than by lifeboats. 

But why is it that you are putting these short runs 
near to shore in shallow water on the same footing with 
an ocean voyage and exempting boats on rivers and 
harbors from the regulations provided by your bill? It 
is altogether unfair. 

I shall offer another amendment in this connection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Has the Senator from 
Ohio offered an amendment? 

Mr. BURTON. I say [ shall offer an amendment. I 
am merely reading it now, but T shall offer it later. I 
propose, on page 16, line 2, of the so-called La Follette 
substitute, after the word “rivers,” to insert the words 
“lakes, bays,” so that the clause will read: 

“Except those navigating rivers, lakes, bays, and har- 
bors exclusively.” 

The bill is not fair or equitable unless you do that. 
This amendment aims to place one class of navigation 
on a certain footing, while another class, the over-sea 
and long-distance class, is placed upon another footing. 

Now, just a word further. One inference might be 
formed from the remarks of the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Williams] which would be altogether incor- 


rect. It is this, that we have failed to pass laws in 
regard to life preservers and.in regard to safety at sea. 
Why, Mr. President, we have passed laws on that sub- 
ject as strict as those on any statute book in the world. 
I think I may say further that their enforcement by our 
inspectors and their assistants has been as good as in 
any nation in the world. Indeed, I do not know but 
what better. We are at the very fore in that regard. 
Two things are alike to be avoided: First, that which 
touches us most nearly, avoiding disaster and loss of 
human life, and, over on the other extreme, to avoid 
making your regulations so strict that boat traffic is not 
only hampered, but even destroyed. When we learn of 
an accident on a railroad we do not forbid trains run- 
ning, we do not stop people from traveling on railroads, 
but we adopt the most perfect safeguards which can be 
enforced without destroying traffic or unduly hampering 
the operation and management of railroads. But this 
substitute aims at a class of business where, in these 
localities, for years there has not been a loss of life. It 
imposes such restrictions that it will be impossible to 
comply with them, 

As is only too well known, the amendments suggested 


by Senator Burton and Senator Bacon were rejected. 


SHIPPING AT VANCOUVER, B. C. 


The Blue Funnel steamship “Ixion” arrived at Van- 
couver on October 28 with about 2000 tons cargo, 1000 
tons of which was from the U. K. and the remainder 
from the Orient. After completely loading up with 104,- 
OOO cases canned salmon for Liverpool, &c., she sailed 
again on Friday, November 7. 

The next Blue Funnel liner due in is the “Titan,” 
looked for towards the end of November. 

The steamer “Oceano,” with over 6000 tons of Aus- 
tralian coal for Evans, Coleman & Evans, left Newcastle, 
N. S. W., on October 30th, and is expected to arrive at 
Vancouver about December 5-7. 

The Hamburg American liner “C. Ferd Laeisz” ar- 
rived at Vancouver on November 5 with a very small 
amount of cargo and left on November 6 for Sound 
ports. The vessel will return about November 20 to 
complete loading for the Orient and Europe. Included 
in her general cargo outwards will be about 1500 tons 
dog salmon for the Orient. 

The steamship “Harlesden” will bring the cargo for 
B. C., ex the steamship “Colusa” from Salina Cruz. The 
“Harlesden” is due in on Sunday, November 16. 

The Maple Leaf liner “Buenaventura” passed San 
Francisco on Wednesday, November 12, and after obtain- 
ing pratique at Williamshead will omit the usual call at 
Victoria and come straight on to Vancouver, where she 
is due to arrive on Sunday, November 16. For the lat- 
ter port she has about 900 tons of structural steel. She 
has 2000 tons steel rails for Newport, Howe Sound, and 
about 2500 tons rails and structural steel for the Grand 
Trunk Pacific construction work at Prince Rupert. Ac- 
cording to a wireless message just received from Capt. 
Fitzsimmons, it is expected that the vessel will reach 
Williamshead at 5 p. m. on Saturday, November 15. 

The Evans, Coleman & Evans Co. have arranged for 
the steamship “Atagosan Maru” to load at their wharf 
at Vancouver, the first week in December, 1500 tons of 
salmon and _ herring. 

The herring are running well at the present time, and 
the prospects are very good. There is not much dif- 
ficulty in getting steamer space this season for this com- 
modity for the Orient, but the fishing camps are ex- 
Perieneing trouble in obtaining an adequate supply of 
boxes for packing. 

Owing to the mild weather, the consumption of coal 
for domestic purposes in Sound cities has been consid- 
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erably less than last year at this time, so that at present 
large stocks are in the yards of all the coal dealers. 

The mines of the Western Fuel Company at Nanaimo, 
the Pacific Coast collieries and South Wellington are 
shipping coal in small quantities. The Vancouver-Nan- 
aimo Coal Mining Co. at Nanaimo have an output of 
approximately 600 tons per day, while the Canadian Col- 
lieries at Comox now have an output of over 50,000 tons 
per month, or larger than any previous time since this 
firm has been operating these collieries. 

Considerable coal was imported from the State of 
Washington during the past month, but very little is 
being brought in at this time, as the demand is much 
less than formerly, for the reason above stated. 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW TO BE _ REPRE- 
SENTED IN CENTRAL AND SOUTH 
AMERICA. 


We take pleasure in announcing the appointment of 
Agencias de Berna as the representative of the Pacific 
Marine Review in the countries of South and Central 
America. 

We fully realize the importance of béing ably repre- 
sented in this territory for with the opening of the 
Panama Canal, ports of great importance will be de- 
veloped in these great countries to the south of us. As 
interest in Central and South America develops 
among our subscribers and advertisers, a section printed 
in Spanish will be added to the Pacific Marine Review. 

We are glad to have been able to secure the rep- 
resentation of Agencias de Berna for they cover the 
South and Central American countries very thoroughly. 


GOOD NEWS FROM LOS ANGELES. 


We are very glad to learn from the Secretary of the 
Board of Harbor Commissioners of Ios Angeles that the 
speed rule for the inner harbor of Los Angeles has 
been amended, and a speed not exceeding 714 knots 
an hour will in the future be allowed for vessels draw- 
ing twenty feet or less. Vessels drawing more than 
twenty feet may go at a speed not exceeding six knots 
an hour. This rule will go in operation when approved 
by ordinance and published. 
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PREFERENTIAL DUTY CLAUSE OF TARIFF 
BILL NOT TO BE ENFORCED. 


That part of the Tariff Law which was hailed far and 
wide as being such a benefit to American shipowners in 
that it granted a discount of 5% on all goods shipped to 
this country in American bottoms is not to be enforced. 
Due to the fact that it interferes with our treaties with 
the principal nations of the world, the Attorney-General 
has made known the fact that Congress may just as well 
grant a 5% reduction of duty on all goods entering the 
United States as to make this clause effective. 


With a revision of our navigation laws, which the 


‘shipowners and shipbuilders throughout the country have 


been urging for some time past, this 5% reduction in 
duty would no doubt have created a demand for Ameri- 
can vessels throughout the world. However, it would 
be impossible under any circumstances to operate 
American vessels in the foreign trade with the laws that 
are now in force and those which are being considered 
by Congress. 

Had this clause of the Tariff Bill gone into effect, it 
is very doubtful, with the present disposition of Con- 
gress to ruin what remains of our shipping, whether any 
steamship companies throughout the United States would 
have deemed it of sufficient encouragement to warrant 
the building of new ships for our foreign trade. 

Strange though it may seem, this clause cannot be- 
come effective on account of our treaties with other 
nations, but at the same time the Seaman’s Bill, which 
would necessitate the revision of any number of treaties, 
passed the United States Senate by a large majority. 

It just shows who is being considered the most val- 
uable adjunct to our nation. Legislation in favor of our 
sailors and against our ships is indeed a poor policy. 
What good are able bodied seamen if we have no ships 
in the foreign trade, and again, will the Seamens’ Union 
be able to furnish all the additional men the passage of 
S. 136 will call into service in our coastwise trade? If 
it is able to furnish these men, what assurance has the 
shipowner that these men will be the “perfect speci- 
mens” Congress seems to think are so plentiful among 


the sailors? 
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WHERE IGNORANCE IS BLISS—BUT NOT TO 
THE SHIPOWNER. 


Is it not reasonable to suppose that he who invests 
capital in any branch of business whatsoever is willing 
and anxious to make every possible effort to continue 
that business along lines which are conducive to its 
growth and improvement? 


Does it seems reasonable to suppose that the only 
exception to this is the shipowner? 


Why is it that the United States Senate continues to 
picture the American shipowner as being so utterly un- 
able to provide for the protection of his passengers, 
crew, cargo and vessel? Is this same shipowner one to 
spend several hundred thousand or many million dollars 
on a fleet of ships, make every endeavor to inaugurate 
a service by soliciting freight and passengers and then 
when he has accomplished this, not be concerned in the 
safety of the human lives he carries, or have no interest 
in the freight or the vessel itself? 


“Where your treasure is, there will your heart be also.” 

Still the men comprising our United States Senate, 
who one day are deciding our tariff laws, another day 
our currency laws, and another day as to whether a pen- 
sion be granted such and such a worthy, turn their 
attention to our ships just long enough every now and 
then to add another straw to the poor camel’s back and 
with a final result, if the Seamen’s Bill (S. 136) passes, 
of driving all American vessels in the foreign trade to 
seek refuge under foreign flags. 

What other countries in the world. would take it upon 
themselves to make laws that without accomplishing any 
good whatever absolutely destroy such a vital adjunct 
as their Merchant Marine? 

Other countries subsidize their shipowners, loan them 
money at low rates and for long terms, make sane laws 
and in fact do everything possible to encourage the in- 
crease of their ships, realizing what a valuable and abso- 
lutely necessary part these same ships play commercially 
in the histories of all countries save one, the United 
States of America. 

Still our United States Senate does not hesitate to 
strike the last blow at our Merchant Marine. These 
men who have never had any practical experience in 
ships or concerning shipping, who accept the word of 
a foreign born agitator as the gospel truth and who under 
the spell of an excited and impetuous orator, and we 
mean Senator Robert M. La Follette, pass a bill framed 
by the leaders of the Sailors’ Union of the World. These 
same leaders could not induce any lawmakers of the 
world to pass such laws with the exception of those of 
the United States, who are always so anxious to pass 
the most drastic laws possible to the detriment of their 
shipping. Yes, the Senate passed S. B. 136, which will 
harm the shipping of no other nation of the world with 
the exception of their own and which bill is also 
against the protection of life at sea, which they thought 
they were so faithfully and vigilantly safeguarding. 

We are surprised beyond measure that an intelligent 
body of men, such as those comprising the United States 
Senate, could not see through the veil enshrouding some 
of the drastic clauses of S. B. 136. 

As previously stated, the passage of this bill harms no 
nation of the world with the exception of one—the 
United States of America. In fact, the ever increasing 
burdens placed on our own shipping mean the foreign 
owners’ gain, but this cannot be realized by Congress. 
Senate Bill 136 benefits Japanese ships more than any 
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others inasmuch as it gives them the complete and 
unrivaled. control of the commerce of the Pacific Ocean. 

Is it to be supposed that Great Britain and Germany, 
both shipowning nations, are going to permit such a con- 
dition as would be caused by the desertion of their sailors 
at our ports? They have laws in their countries and 
probably a new law could be made providing that sailors 
cannot desert at United States ports, under such and 
such a penalty should they even return to their own 


country. 

At any rate, they are experiencing no uneasiness as 
to whether or not S. 136 becomes a law and they have 
good reasons for being unconcerned. 

They only pity the American shipowner and his help- 
lessness. 

THE SAILOR A SLAVE. It took Andrew Furuseth 
many years of constant vigilance to make Congress be- 
lieve this, but it seems that having once accepted this 
“truth,” they are fain to believe otherwise. True, some 
sailors work under contract for a week, two weeks, a 
month or two months, but seldom longer. 

Is there any particular slavery connected with this? 
Doesn’t the same thing prevail in many of our construc- 
tion contracts and aren’t the laborers glad to get the 
work for a specified time? 

YES! FREE THE SAILOR, BUT BEFORE YOU 
I'REE HIM, FIND OUT WHETHER HE IS BOUND. 

If it did not seem likely that the House of Repre- 
sentatives would follow our Senators in their action 
with reference to this bill, the whole affair would seem 
almost too ridiculous to warrant comment. It appears 
so absolutely impractical and after all the shipping busi- 
ness is like any other, it cannot be operated along such 
extreme lines. One must use judgment and common 
sense. 

Of course, there are accidents—these will continue as 
long as we have ships, just as we will have railroad 
accidents as long as we operate trains and people will 
fall off buildings as long as it is our custom to construct 
buildings and lives will be lost by fire as long as we 
dwell on this earth, etc., etc. 

All laborers will have their woes just as long as there 
is work to be done and as long as some one lends a 
sympathetic ear to these same woes. The United States 
Senate undertook too much—they wanted to make the 
sailors’ life unto a haven of rest on shipboard, still 
what of the officers and shipmasters? Why not carry 
three masters and have watches in his department, too? 
What about the officers? Do they not contribute to the 
safe navigation of a vessel or does the poor maligned 
sailor have the whole responsibility on his shoulders? 

Of course, the sailor has to work, so do the Officers, 
so does the master and last but not least the shipowner 
himself, who is at his desk from early morning to late 
at night. 

No, Mr. Congressman, you are wrong. Listen to the 
woes of any organized or unorganized class of workers 
and you encourage dissatisfaction by thus listening to 
imagined wrongs. Is there any class of workers in this 
world to-day who are. satisfied—take yourself for an 
¢xample—couldn’t you suggest a few improvements in 
the way the United States Senate itself is managed? At 
the same time, would you allow a Senator to desert 
whenever he chooses at half the Salary due him? Are 
you not also a slave? 

: Don't make it necessary for the few remaining Amer- 
ican shipowners to beg to be allowed to fly the Stars 
and Stripes of America on their ships. They at this 
time are honoring their flag when they fly it from their 
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ships inasmuch as they could save many thousands a 
year by substituting the flag of another nation for that 
of the United States. 

Give the American Merchant Marine a chance. Listen 
to what the other nations of the earth who carry 98% 
of the world’s commerce have to say at the International 
Conference of Safety at Sea. Listen to their superior 
knowledge in this respect—listen and profit. Then wipe 
the slate clean and make some constructive laws whereby 
all will be benefited, the sailor not overlooked, and a 
start made in rehabilitating our American Merchant 


Marine. 


There is no doubt in our minds but that the sailor's 
lot in life has been altogether misjudged by the members 
of the United States Senate. In all the new ships build- 
ing, two and three times the space prescribed by law 
has been alloted to sailors and no objection is made to 
any law tending to their increased comfort. However, 
when it is proposed to cripple the entire shipowning and 
shipbuilding industry, it is time to protest. 

The following statements made by Mr. W. M. Brittain, 
of the Coastwise Lines Association, are quite true. No 
theatrical outbursts by the friend of the Seamen’s Union 
in the United States Senate can alter the truth of these 
words for should these facts be investigated, our law- 
makers would have no need for making such drastic 
laws as contained in S. B. 136: 

“One of the strongest objections to the proposed 
legislation in the seamen’s bill recently passed by the 
U. S. Senate, is raised to the provision which enacts 
that sixty-five per cent. of the deck crews of steamers 
should be able seamen whose qualification shall be three 
years’ previous service on deck at sea, or four years and 
a halfs’ service on deck on the Great Lakes. Not only 
is such a time qualification unnecessary for the larger 
Proportion of the deck hands of a steamer of the modern 
type, but it would be likely to exclude from the mercan- 
tile marine the very class of young men whom it is de- 
sirable to attract. 

Operation of Modern Steamers. 

“The term ‘able seaman’ belongs to the days of the 
sailing ship, before the advent of the steamer. To-day 
the sailing ship is fast disappearing as a serious factor 
in the transportation service of the world, and, with the 
opening of the Panama Canal, is likely to become less 
so, if we may consider the effects of the opening of the 
Suez Canal as a criterion. The work performed by the 
deckhands aboard a modern steamer, with her short 
masts, little rigging and almost no sails, is of the most 
ordinary kind of unskilled labor that can be imagined, 
consisting for the most part of washing decks, scrubbing 
paint, and polishing brasswork, the center of gravity, so 
to speak, having shifted from the deck to the engine 
department, where the really complicated and _ technical 
Part of a steamer’s work is performed. Even on the 
deck, most of the heavy work is to-day operated by 
machinery controlled by the engine room forces. To 
insist that it requires three years’ experience to acquire 
facility to perform such simple duties is absurd, the 
general opinion of practical steamship officers being that 
three months at most would be sufficient. 

No Requisite for Engineers. 

“It is self-evident that the preparation necessary to 
become a qualified member of the engine room force 
of a modern steamer should be immeasurably longer 
than that required for the simple duties of the deck- 
hands. Yet the law to-day requires but three years pre- 
liminary service in the engine room to qualify as a 
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licensed engineer and the same period for a deck officer. 
Not only so, but a preliminary service of about six 
months or a year is generally considered sufficient to 
equip a young man of ordinary intelligence to completely 
perform the duties of a junior engineer, and certainly not 
longer to qualify as a fireman. 


Chesapeake and Maine Boys. 


“The men who are best fitted to fulfill exceptional 
duties in the deck department of a modern steamer, such 
as those of quartermaster, boatswain, steersman, etc., 
are those brought up around the rivers and harbors 
abounding on our enormous extent of seaboard and in 
such bays as the Chesapeake and its tributaries, where 
they are accustomed to handle small boats of all kinds 
from boyhood, yet by the terms of S. B. 136 such 
young men are prohibited from qualifying as able sea- 
men. The experience acquired by a young man raised 
on the rivers, creeks and bays of such a State as 
Maine, and even in the fisheries, would not avail him if 
he desired to devote himself to the seafaring calling. 
Furthermore, no young man with any self-respect would 
desire to enter an occupation which required him to 
submit to a three years’ apprenticeship to qualify for 
duties which can be acquired in as many months, and 
such legislation will have the effect of repelling the very 
kind of young men we should gladly see attracted to 
the profession. 


Practical Test. 


“The coastwise and Great Lakes steamship owners of 
the United States, who comprise 95 per cent. of the 
steam tonnage of this country, agree that two skilled life- 
boatmen for each lifeboat on each ship is entirely nec- 
essary, but insist that they be required to demonstrate 
in the presence and to the satisfaction of a Government 
official, by a practical test, that they are competent to 
swing out, lower, detach from boat falls, hoist or assist 
in hoisting, handle or assist in handling a lifeboat, and 
to efficiently use one of such boat’s oars. This would 
be more conducive to the safety of life aboard a pas- 
senger ship than the arbitrary method proposed by these 
bills.” 


We cannot begin to understand why the mere mention 
of the word “ship,” or should we say “shipowner,” gen- 
erally causes our usually calm and intellectual Senators 
and Representatives to become extremists and almost 
monomaniacs, 

We think it very probable that a good many of the 
members of both the Senate and House have never 
taken an ocean voyage of any great length. If so, they 
would not entertain these visionary ideas concerning 
the American sailor. We are prone to think that they 
see the sailor, a poor, ill-treated individual, badly fed 
and badly housed, his labor, however, being responsible 
for the safe navigation of the vessel. 

There is no doubt that many of these lawmakers are 
confusing the sailor who years ago went to sea on our 
sailing ships with the men who are to-day employed 
on steamers having modern appliances for safe naviga- 
tion. We respect those who go to sea to assist in the 
navigation of ships, and, like the shipowner, believe that 
every arrangement should be made to make their quar- 
ters comfortable and their food appetizing. However, 
extreme measures should not be adopted in connection 
with the sailor any more than they should be adopted 
in connection with any other laborer. 

Senator Robert M. La Follette, who no doubt has 
his reasons for wishing to stand in with the labor unions 


throughout the country, is to be congratulated on his 
cleverness. He is far too clever a man to remain a mere 
Senator—and after all there is nothing like having lofty 
ideals. 

At times, it is rather hard to have to sit back with 
your hands tied when you are aware that men who can- 
not be convinced that they do not know all about 
a ship and its appurtenances are legislating to ruin your 
business, which is a business that is absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare of the very country that these 
same Senators represent. Sometimes you so wish you 
could sit down a while and have a calm talk with some 
of these legislators and explain that although you are a 
shipowner, horns do not protrude from your head and 
you haven’t a tail to your credit. The sailor, on the 
other hand, will soon be looking for those famed wings 
to sprout. 

What we should like to do very much is to change 
the viewpoints of these lawmakers for just a few days, 
that is, make them forget what the word “biased” means. 

Is there any sane reason why they should enact legis- 
lation to so lovingly protect the Sailors’ Unions of the 
world? In these United States, only 5% of the members 
of the Sailors’ Union are American born—still we must 
disrupt our treaties with foreign nations and plunge our 
shipping industry into deep mourning, for the bill if 
passed by the House, means death to our shipping, and 
what for? These wrongs the sailors are suffering are all 
fancied. 

We wonder if our lawmakers have stopped to consider 
how easy it is for them to make laws? Considering the 
rapidity with which they turn out these vicious bills, 
we’re inclined to think that they do not realize the 
gravity of the situation. 

It is almost unbelievable that in this the twentieth 
century, one man, who isn’t an American to begin with. 
can exercise sufficient sway over the exalted body known 
as the United States Senate to secure the passage of 
this cruel bill. 

Like any other employer, the shipowner wants his 
employees satisfied and with this aim in view every 
provision is continually being made for the sailors’ com- 
fort aboard ships. A shipowner is somewhat able to 
judge as to how many men he needs to man his vessel 
at.1 SHOULD BE conferred with when laws are being 
made that affect him so vitally. 


INCREASE IN NORWEGIAN MERCHANT MARINE. 


Statistics of the Norwegian merchant marine shows 
that at the beginning of 1913 there was a total of 3,304 
registered vessels with a gross tonnage of 2,487,858 tons. 
The fleet was valued at $92,942,400, an increase during the 
year of $6,986,000. The fleet was made up as follows: 


Net 
Gross registered 
Number. tonnage. tonnage. 
Steamships .............. 2,043 1,794,979 1,084,112 
Sailing vessels........... 1,106 685,357 632,989 
Motor vessels............ 155 7,522 4,399 
Totals ode becdesy 3,304 2,487,858 1,721,500 


These figures do not include small motor boats for 
fishing, ete, which are not registered. They are eal: 
mated to be about 1,400 in number. 

Compare the merchant marine of Norway with that 
of the United States. If the Seamen’s Bill passes we 
will have no merchant marine in the foreign trade what- 
ever. Yet, Senator Robert M. La Follette is doing bu- 
manity a great service. 
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THE SAILOR ABOVE ALL! 


After all, it is a truly wonderful accomplishment to be 
practical—nothing more, nothing less, just practical. 

It is, however, hard to possess this accomplishment 
when endeavors are made to acquaint one’s self with a 
vitally important subject just from hearsay, as witness 
the following statement made by Mr. Ia Follette when 
the Senate Bill 136 was recently being debated upon in 
the United States Senate: 

“Mr. President, of course T am a Jandlubher and have 
to take my tutelage from those men who have been at 
sea. T never shall be able to express my very great ob- 
ligation to Andrew Furuseth, who for the last four years 
has called upon me almost every Sunday morning to 
talk with me about this legislation, Andrew Furuseth is 
asailor, He is a Norwegian Americanized, one of the 
most intelligent men it has ever been my good fortune 
to meet. For nineteen years he has been sitting up 
there in that corner of the gallery waiting to be made 
tree. Whatever [L happen to know about this subject 
I have acquired from talking with him. [| am. confident 
that the minimum crew of forty would in practically 
every case, ete.” 

One is generally willing to concede that there are two 
sides to every question, but in the above instance only 
the side of the sailor seems to have been given any 
credence whatever. We only wish that one of the ship- 
owners of the United States had been able to get as close 
to one of our United States Senators as did the Honor- 
able Andrew Furuseth, but then our shipowners do not 
sway a vote as big as that of the labor unions, and there 
must always be some power behind the throne. In the 
case of the passave of S. B. 136 by the United States 
Senate, we do not hesitate to state that this same power 
Was instrumental in passing the most vicious and harmful 
bill that has ever been even considered by any lawmakinz 
body in the world. The United States Senate have 
listened to and heard the sailor—we hope the House of 
Representatives will give some scant consideration to the 
shipowner, not from any sense of justice, but merely 
because they have still a little pride smoldering in their 
bosoms and dislike to think that they were instrumental 
in casting the final vote that made the American flag 
an impossibility on ships in the foreign trade. 

Tt seems incredible that such a bill will become law, 
but then judging from past performances, we can not 
tell what our legislators will do when it comes to making 
laws with reference to shipping. They have a way all 
their own but it is a method which is most discourazing 
to the American shipowner. 

The opening of the Panama Canal is but a little wavs 
off. All the countries of the world will send their ships 
through this waterway, built by the American peaple. 
Of course American ships will pass through this water- 
Way too, but what kind of American ships? True we 
have our battleships and the steamers in our coastwise 
trade, but there we stop. The few ships remaining in our 
foreign trade are barred from the canal entirely, but 
then the Japanese are allowed the use of this water- 
Way so probably Congress figures it has done well. 

Well there are some who do not agree with Congress, 
and the Pacific Marine Review, representing the ship- 
Owners of the Pacific Coast. places itself on record as 
being bitterly opposed to the continued enactment of such 
legislation which tends to make the operation of ships 
under the American flag an ahsolute impossibility. 

You members of Congress would protect life at sea. 
Your speeches in the halls of Congress are inspiring to 
Say the least. At the same time, did you ever stop to 
consider that more passengers are lost each year by the 
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railroads of the United States when traveling on bridges 
over rivers and other waters than are lost during a cor- 
responding period by the steamers of the United States? 
Why don’t you enact a law compelling railroad companies 
to carry life preservers? As long as you have gone in 
for this thing, why not carry it to its rightful conclusion? 

Yes, life must be protected at sea and in order to in- 
sure protection we will allow the sailor to desert, to feel 
that he is superior to the officers of the ship and, in fact, 
to assume that the laws of the United States have been 
made with the one idea of making his life at sea abso- 
lutely pleasing to him. 

We do not contend that our American youth is taking 
as kindly to the sea as he did in the days of the trim 
clipper ship, but there are many reasons why he finds 
more attractive occupations elsewhere. In the clipper 
ship days, we did not have a sailors’ union, which in 
these days and times dictates to everyone from, as the 
United States Senate would have it, “the shipowner on 
up to the sailor himself.” 

The United States Senate is undertaking a great deal 
in its attempt to equalize the cost of wages on foreign 
and domestic ships. Their arguments sound all right in 
the halls of our Senate but they do not look good in 
print and they are far from being practical, and they 
are certainly not unbiased. 

Good does not emanate from evil. A merchant marine 
can not be built when laws aimed at its destruction are 
constantly being made by our Congressmen. Neither can 
life at sea be further protected when discipline on 
board ship is discouraged. Speaking of loss of life at 
sea, which this bill is supposed to prevent, we quote the 
following figures published in a recent issue ‘of the 
“Marine Journal” of New York: 

The Government reports for 1912 show 307,692,494 
Passengers carried on American steamboats. From all 
causes 264 were lost. Of these 183 committed suicide 
and 81 were lost from causes beyond the power of the 
Government to prevent. Barring self-destruction, only 
one passenger out of every 3,798,672 who travel on Amer- 


ican passenger steamers was lost. This record is un- 
matched for safety by any other method of travel. 


In spite of this Congress would give the sailor the 


" power to cripple the world’s shipping expecting that this 


power will not be utilized. How can this result in any 
good to the nation at large? 

Consider our position with reference to the other na- 
tions of the world. We have scarcely any ships and 
what we have Congress would legislate off the ocean. 
Tt is shown that the other nations of the world carry 
93 per cent. of the commerce of the world. When OUR 
Panama Canal is opened THEIR ships will use it. Never- 
theless, the United States of America, which has blun- 
dered so with its own shipping, practically driving the 
American flag off the Seven Seas, would advance the 
standard of the foreign seaman, would make it necessary 
for foreigners to pay their crews higher wages with the 
idea of “freeing” the sailor, making the sailors’ life more 
attractive to the Caucasian race, whether Swede, Dane, 
Norwegian, Fnelish or German. 

But why discriminate against our ships so particularly? 
It happens that the ships of the earth are not the only 
means of affording foreigners, including Asiatics, a liveli- 
hood. Our lands are being farmed by this same class, 
the majority of the manual labor in this country is ae- 
complished by them and they are to be seen on all 
sides. 

It just happens that our citizens are no longer at- 
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tracted to such occupations that provide small compensa- 
tions and considering the fact that seamen on American 
vessels now receive more wages and do less work than 
any others in the world, can Congress be fair and ask 
more of the American shipowners? 

Our shipowners are very human. Last year when a 
bill similar to Senate Bill 136 was being considered by 
the United States Senate, the shipowners made no 
hesitancy in favoring the clauses of the bill providing 
for better quarters for the crew or any other improve- 
ments that would make life on the ocean wave more 
attractive. They are not worried about the clauses of 
the bill with reference to better accommodataions that 
should be provided for the crew, but they do demand 
justice. Why should the ship be hampered with a 
crew large enough to absolutely interfere with the safe 
navigation of the vessel? Why should a sailor be allowed 
more privileges than a shipmaster or officer of the deck 
or the engineer? In their anxiety to free the sailors, our 
Senators entirely overlooked the officers of the ship. 
Again why should the commerce of the Pacific be given 
to the Japanese? 

Senate Bill 136 is so entirely unsuitable, except from a 
seaman’s point of view, that pages could be written con- 
cerning the dire effects its passage would bring about 
on ships flying the Stars and Stripes of America. 

Inasmuch as the steamship business is different from 
any other in the world, legislation affecting it should be 
considered most carefully. At present, the United 
States is the only country in the world which does not 
consider its shipping of sufficient value to the pros- 
perity of the nation to warrant its continuance on the 
high seas. 

What other business necessitates that the men en- 
gaged therein leave every sign of human habitation and 
makes it so absolutely vital that the authority of one 
man be respected? 

From time immemorial, it has been conceded that a 
ship can not be sucessfully operated unless the master 
has the power to exact rigid discipline from his crew. 
And yet, the United States Senate passes a bill abso- 
lutely sanctioning mutiny in the belief that the sailor is 
deprived of his liberty—is bound—a slave—a serf. 

This fact should not be lost sight of—the sailor is 
bound only for one voyage on a vessel. His “liberty” 


is taken from him for sometimes only a week, or two 


weeks or a month or two months, whatever the case may 
be and for the simple reason that the shipping business 
could be carried on in on other way. 

Every business is done under contract. Supposing, for 
example, that the shipowner would agree to take a 
shipment of goods from San Francisco to some port in 
South America but when the vessel stopped at a Mexican 
port for coal, it was decided to put off the cargo, accept- 
ing half the payment due for the carriage of the goods 
thus far. The shipper of the cargo would naturally 
resent this as he did not contract to have his goods de- 
livered at any other port but that for which the goods 
were destined. 

It is the same idea concerning the sailor deserting with 
half pay. The shipowner wants to know that he can 
depend on the sailor for the entire voyage—otherwise, 
his services are of no avail whatsoever. 

We wonder if the United States Senate when passing 
this atrocious bill thought that those angelic persons who 
are now employed as seamen would hesitate to take ad- 
vantage of the powers thus conferred on them. 

We can not foresee the panics caused by this clause 
of the bill aimed at our shipowners, for we do not think 
there is any possibility of its passing the House. 
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Who is Andrew Furuseth that he should wield such 
a sway at Washington? He and the other 95 per cent. 
of our “American seamen” are foreign-born. Still he 
must go to London to represent the United States while 
the officers of the ship are given no thought whatever. 

It is very easy to discern who framed Senate Bill 136— 
it is all of the sailor and for the sailor. The officers 
of the ship are not mentioned. As far as Senate Bill 
136 is concerned, they do not exist. One thing, if this 
bill does pass, it will mean as much trouble to the 
officers of the ship as it will mean to the shipowners. 
We dislike to think that in the hopes of obtaining the 
labor vote, our United States Senate passed this measure, 
but what else is there to think? The bill is impossible 
if it is intended that ships shall be continued. We hope 
the time has not arrived when the lawmakers of this 
country would stoop to consider politics when legislation 
vitally affecting the interests of the United States are 


concerned. Still what else is left for any reasonable 
person to think? 
Congress, you are not fair. You are ruining the 


foreign trade of your country and appear to be doing 
it without any thought as to what this will finally mean 
for the United States. of which the shipowner and the 
officers of a vessel as well as the sailor are citizens. 

Do not let all your sympathy go with the sailor. In 
this instance the “big fellows” are not the shipowners, 
the sailors, with the powers you are giving them and 
their unions are the ones who are going to run things 
hereafter. , 

Life on the ocean wave would be very enticing indeed, 
as you would have it. How absurdly fascinating it 
sounds in speech and on paper, but alas, how imprac- 
ticable it all is. 

Our Congressmen would defy all our treaties, the 
imigration laws and all else and what for? To give 
the sailors, poor things, their liberty probably a month or 
two or a week or two before it is theirs in the usual 
course, 

Why don't you “free”? the shipmasters and the en- 
gineers or are not they the same kind of slaves as our 
exemplary sailors. 

When the writer recently asked one of the shipmasters 
in the coasting trade on the Pacific Coast what he 
thought of the Seamen’s bill recently passed by the 
Senate, he remarked: “TI do not see where we will have 
any room to carry passengers or to handle freight with 
the numerous men we will be compelled to house for 
the operation of our vessels.” And yet what do the 
sailors do on these coasting vessels? It is known that 
they scrub the decks and do other such services but the 
time of climbing masts and the like is over. 


Why was the Seamen’s bill passed by the Senate 
before the International Conference of Safety at Sea was 
held in London? Do they think that we, a nation that 
has no ships to speak of, know more than all the other 
nations in the worid? 


Yes, send Andrew Furuseth to London—send the rep- 
resentatives of the Navy Department—but do not expect 
that the United States is going to be adequately repre- 
sented. Other nations know why we have no Merchant 
Marine, but as it is to their advantage they merely 
smile! 


Once again our Merchant Marine will not be adequately 
represented at this International Conference, but as Mr. 
Andrew Furuseth who has fought so long at Washington 
in the interests of the seamen is sufficiently capable to 
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appear as the representative of the entire Merchant 
Marine of the United States—so be it. However, this 
country will again stand in the background when the 
matters of ships and shipping are discussed. 


With all the great wisdom of our United States Sen- 
ate, their inquiry into the “Titanic” disaster, their mar- 
velous recommendations and all, what has resulted? 
True they know enough to legislate our ships off the 
ocean, but what else? 

eS ee ee 


The other nations of the world are not continually 
making new laws concerning their Merchant Marines. 
They perfect their laws—the result is they all have ships 
in the foreign trade and we with all of our wisdom and 
the time we spend in making myriads of laws have 
nothing in the way of ships. 


Our Senators seem a trifle too visionary and not suf- 
ficiently practical. They legislate in the “behalf” of our 
shipowners without once consulting them. 
ae a ee en en A 

Now it happened in the reign of the great 
prophet Woodrow that all the publicans and sin- 
ners gathered together under the great white 
dome of the Capitol and they put their heads 
one over against the other and passed laws and 
Statutes until the very skies began to shiver. 
A certain dervish named Andrew of the Seven 
Seas came amongst them and raised a great cry 
and he threw ashes on his head and rent his 
clothes—which goes to show that he was a poor 
man because a chap is pretty hard up when he 
has to rent his clothes—and he called unto all 
the Senators, saying, “lo the poor sailor, of a 
verity he eats but three times a day, he liveth 
in a jail and he longest for the Flesh Pots of 
Egypt.” And the Senators hearkened unto the 
cry of the dervish and passed many laws so that 
the sailor could desert his ship and thus help to 
build up a great merchant fleet and fill the heart 
of the nation with just pride. 

Now in these days on the far western shores 
of the great waters there dwelt a simple guy 
who was aweary and fain would rest, so he 
called his physician. The physician felt of his 
pulse and said “Twodollahs,” for that was the 
oath by which all physicians swore. “Of a ver- 
ity my son thou must have rest, flee unto the 
great waters even unto the far north and breathe 
the pure air of the glaciers and close thine eyes 
in peaceful slumber.” Now the simple guy 
hearkened unto his physician and took passage 
for the land of the Eskimo. Now it came to 
pass that all the sailors departed from the ship 
in the village of Nome and although the Master 
distributed cuss words from Dan to Beersheba, 
they came not back and the ship lay and rotted 
waiting for a crew. Now after many years had 
passed away the ship returned whence she came 
and a feeble old man tottered down the gang- 
plank and wended his weary way homeward, but 
his wife had departed with the chauffeur, his. 
son had been in jail lo these many years, so he 
called his physician and cursed the follower of 
Esculapius and turned his face to the wall and 
died. Thus was the simple Cuss called to his 
fathers a martyr to the noble cause of building 
up an American Merchant Marine. 
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View looking north toward Atlantic entrance, Panama Canal. 


lebra Cut looking south, Gold hill shown on the left. 
ane Sanets shows the chief ‘obstacle of cut in foreground. 


Cristobal. 


This photo was taken at 


Exploring ship “Fram.” 
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Upper approach to Gatun Locks showing Gatun Lake level at about elevation of 70 ft. above sea level. The normal or 
operating level is 8&5 ft. At an elevation of 70 ft. there is 33 ft. of water above the upper silis of Gatun and Pedro Miguel. 


The S. S. “Santa Clara,” which arrived at San Francisco on October 26 on her maiden voya is owned by the Atlan- 
tic and eee Ee waanerrone re oe wag bulk for service via the Panama Canal ana wlll be operated in con 
unction w e S. S. “Santa Cruz,’’ S. S. “Santa Cecilia” and S$. S. ‘‘Santa ” a oF 420 overall, 
Soe B. P. and 53’ 9” moulded depth. Catalina.” The ‘Santa Clara” is 
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MOTORSHIP 


MOTORSHIP “CALIFORNIA” COMPLETES SATIS- 
FACTORY TRIAL TRIP. 

Messrs. Burmeister and Wain, of Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, inform us that the motorship “California,” built 
for Det Forenede Dampskibselskab (The United Steam- 
ship Co.), of Copenhagen, carried out her official trial 
trip the 30th of September to the entire satisfaction of 
the owners, 

The ship is built to the Bureau Veritas class 1 
Div. k 3/3 L. I. I. PR. A. & CP. and is of the follow- 
ing dimensions: Length 405’ 0”, breadth 54 0”, depth 
35’ 0”, draught 23’ 3”, displacement 11,040 tons, d.w. 
capacity 7200 tons. 

The “California” is built as a cargoboat but can also 
take a small number of passengers on board. The ma- 
chinery consists of two eight-cylinder main engines work- 
ing on the four-stroke cycle. The dimensions of cylinders 
are 540 m/m bore and 730 m/m stroke. These engines 
develop at 140 revolutions per minute in total 2700 I. 
H. P. 

The ship is fitted with two auxiliary three-cylinder 
four-stroke Diesel engines which at 210 revolutions per 
minute normally develop 180 B. H. P. each. Each of 
these engines drives one 50 K. W. direct current dynamo 
on 100 volts, and one three-stage compresor. 

The arrangement is chiefly the same in this ship as in 
the motorships formerly built by Burmeister & Wain, 
the only alteration being the cargo winches which are 
steam-driven. The ship is therefore fitted with a boiler 
with oil-firing according to Gebriider Korting’s system. 
The heating surface of this boiler is 1000 square feet. 
The steering gear is electrically driven and of the Hele- 
Shaw system. Further, the anchor-windlass is electrically 
driven as are also the cooling water pumps, the pump for 
forced lubrication, bilge pumps and fuel pumps for pump- 
ing up to the daily supply tank. 

On the main engines an alteration has been made in 
that each cylinder is fitted with a fuel pump. The 
reversing takes places by means of a compressed-air 
cylinder of a similar construction to the Brown's gear 
applied for reversing of steam engines. These altera- 
tions have proved to be very good. 

The oil consumption during the trial trip was 169 
grammes per shaft horsepower, including the oil con- 
sumption for the auxiliary engines for driving all the 
auxiliary machinery and producing the necessary light 
on board the ship. During the daily work this con- 
sumption will be considerably lower, as the consumption 
was measured a very short time after starting of the 


engines. 
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“CALIFORNIA.” 
A speed of 11.84 knots by 2880 I. H. P. was de- 
veloped on the trial trip of the “California.” 


Cannery Tender “Jack Horner’’ afire on beach near Excur- 
sion Inlet. A vessel is now building for the Pacific American 
Fisheries Company to replace the ‘Jack Horner.” This new 
vessel will be equipped with a 100-horsepower Diesel engine. 


DIESEL ENGINES FOR PACIFIC COAST SERVICE. 


The American-built Diesel engine is being introduced 
at Seattle by Arthur Fuller, who has established at 


68 Marion street the Pacific Coast branch of the New: 


London Ship & Engine Company. An engine has already 
been sold to the Kitsap County Transportation Company 
in a new passenger boat they will 


for installation 
Another 


build for service to Bainbridge Island points. 
engine has been sold to the Pacific American Fisheries, 
of South Bellingham, for installation in a cannery tender 
87’x17’x6’ 6/’, which vessel is now under course of con- 
struction at the yards of Nelson & Kelez on the East 
Waterway. Eighteen of these engines are being installed 
in the United States submarine torpedo boats that are 
building at the Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Co. 
and at the Union Iron Works, San Francisco. A quarter 
of a million dollars cash was paid for the exclusive 
American rights for this type of engine as developed by 
the leading engine builders of Europe and definite plans 
are already under way for the manufacturing of these 
engines at Seattle. Aside from the simplicity of de- 
sign, construction and operation of the Diesel engine, 
perhaps the most important feature in connection with 
its introduction on the Pacific Coast is the remarkable 
economy in operating cost due to the engine using Cali- 
base crude oils directly inside the 


fornia asphaltum 
Diesel engine to this 


cylinders. The coming of the 
Coast means a greatly enlarged field for crude petroleum. 
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THE IDEALIA, DIESEL MOTOR YACHT, RUNS AT LOW COST. 


The Idealia, a Diesel Motored Yacht that Costs 2! Cents a 
Mile for Fuel. 


Covers a Sixty-Mile Course in Five Hours at Two and 


One-half Cents a Mile. 


“Tdealia,” 


was recently given an official trial on the Hudson River 


America’s first Diesel motored yacht, the 


and she performed so creditably that even those who 


Niseco Diesel Six Cylinder Which Drives “‘Idealia” 12 Miles P. 
Two-Cent Fuel Oil, or a Cost of About 7 Gani & Mile. ee Sas 
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have been most pessimistic were forced to admit that a 
new epoch in marine power is at hand. 

American marine engineers have been accused of being 
behind those of other nations in the development of 
the motor which is intended to substitute crude oil and 
other cheap undistilled petroleum products instead of 
expensive gasoline, but the tests show that American 
engineers have quietly considered the problems  in- 
volved and have outdistanced all foreign competition. 

The Diesel motored yacht “Idealia” was built by the 
Electric Launch Co., of Bayonne, N. J., and her engines 
by the New London Ship & Engine Company, of Groton, 
Conn., and Seattle, Wash. During the test she ran for a 
distance of sixty miles at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour without a hitch. 

In the five hours’ run from the Columbia Yacht Club, 
off the foot of West Eighty-sixth Street, Manhattan, to 
Haverstraw on the Hudson and return, the 150 horse- 
power motor used seven gallons of crude oil an hour, 
or a total of thirty-five gallons, costing $1.14, and also 
forty cents’ worth of lubricating oil, 
which represented a _ total cost of 
$1.54 for sixty miles, or a cost of 
two and one- 
half cents The cost of 
driving a yacht of the same dimen- 
sions with a gasoline motor of simi- 
lar power over the same course would 
have been approximately $13.90, which 
shows a_ saving of $12.36, to say 
nothing of the practical elimination 
of risk and reduction of insurance 
because of the absence of gasoline. 

The “Idealia” is 84 feet long, with 
a beam of 14 feet and a draught of 4 
feet. She has excellent cruising ac- 
commodations and is owned by Mr. 
H. R. Sutphen of the New York 
Yacht Club, while her engineer 1s 
H. F. Moore. 

The great objection to Diesel mo- 
tors, viz: the first cost, has been 
eliminated, and the cost of these 
crude oil-burning motors has been re- 
duced so that it is but about one 
hundred and twenty-five per cent. of 
the cost of the ordinary gasoline mo- 
tor of equal power. ‘ 

The control of the Diesel motor in 
the “Idealia” is almost as flexible 
and simple as that of a steam en- 
gine, and there is no tedious crank- 
ing to contend with. 

The propulsion of an eighty-four- 
foot yacht, at the rate of twelve miles 
an hour, at a cost of two and one- 
half cents a mile, is a new record 
from an economical standpoint, and 
in addition there was no disagreeable 
exhaust, it being almost invisible and 
odorless. 


slightly more than 


a mile. 
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THE AUXILIARY CONDENSER. 


It is very interesting to note the manner in which 
winch condensers have been adopted on cargo boats. 
The old system by which the donkey boiler was fed from 
the sea and discharged its steam overboard was always 
an engineering barbarity, but the change did not come 
until the exigencies of competition compelled the ship- 
owner to recognize that such an arrangement from a 
commercial standpoint was fundamentally bad. 

Maximum economy, however, can only be obtained 
when the equipment will produce high thermal efficiency. 
The Contraflo auxiliary condenser made by Messrs. 
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Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Ltd., of Middlesbrough, 


England, is very good in this respect. In an ordinary 


condenser, especially when lightly loaded, the steam is 
condensed by the upper rows of tubes, and the resultant 
water, by falling over the lower tubes, is necessarily 
cooled and must be heated up again, and the present 
design is adopted to prevent this loss. 

It comprises a number of condensing compartments in 
communication with each other, and only when the first 


compartment is fully loaded does the second one come 


into operation, and so on. This causes a minimum cool- 


ing of the condensed water and so marked is the effect 
in this auxiliary condenser that the feed water is con- 
tinuously discharged into the filter at about 180 degrees, 
or as hot as the float controlled harbor feed pumps can 
deal with. When it is remembered that for every ten 
degrees gained in the temperature of this feed water 
there is a reduction of one per cent. in the harbor coal 
bill, the commercial value of such high temperature is 
obvious. The apparatus, in fact, embodies a new tech- 
nical effect in its operation on shipboard, and its utility 
has been abundantly proved on many steamships. Its 
condensing efficiency is so high that, compared with an 
ordinary condenser, its size is reduced by at least one- 
third, whilst for thermal efficiency it is generally ac- 
knowledged to have no equal. 

The tube plates are of rolled brass, the tubes are 
packed by screwed ferrules, there is a detachable hot- 
well that can be removed for cleaning purposes, and the 
design throughout is strong and substantial. It is there- 
fore an important improvement which goes far to effect 
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one of those economies which, apparently small, really 
mean so much on board ship. 


SOCIETY TO HOLD TWENTY-FIRST GENERAL 
MEETING. 


The Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engineers 
will hold their twenty-first general meeting at New 


York on December 11th and 12th. 
The following papers will be read at this meeting: 


Thursday, December 11, 1913. 
1. “Relative Resistance of Some Models with Block 
Co-efficient Constant and Other Co-efficients 


Varied.” 
By Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor, U. S. N,, 


Vice-President. 
“Experiments on the ‘Fulton’; Effect of Bilge Keels.” 
By Professor C. H. Peabody, Member of Council. 


3. “The Safety of Passenger Ships at Sea.” 
By Mr. G. W. Dickie, Vice-President. 
“Structure of Vessels as Affected by Demand for 
Increased Safety.” 
By Mr. William Gatewood, Member. 
5. “Stability of Life-boats.” 
By Professor H. A. Everett, Member. 
6. “A Substitute for the Admiralty Formula.” 
By E. A. Stevens, Jr., Member. 
7. “Diesel Engine in Marine Propulsion.” 
By Mr. John Reid, Member. 
8. “The Evolution of the Lightship.” 
By Mr. George C. Cook. 


Friday, December 12th, 1913. 
9. “Construction and Operation of Western River 


Steamers.” 
By Mr. R. C. Wilson. 
10. “The Influence of National 
Design.” 
By Captain W. L. Rogers, U. S. N. 
“Strains in Hulls of Ships, showing the Effects of 


Pitching and Rolling.” 
By Mr. James E. Howard. 
12. “Change of Shape of Recent Colliers.” 
By Naval Constructor S. F. Smith, U. S. N,, 


Member. 
13. “General Organization of a Navy Yard.” 
By Captain L. S. Van Duzen, U. S. N., Associate 
Member. 
14. “Notes on the Performance of S. S. Tyler.” 
By Mr. E. H. Rigg, Member. 


N 


Policies on Ships 


1%, 


TESTS OF BERING RIVER COAL NOT YET 
COMPLETED. 


The Navy Department has not yet announced nor 
formulated any policy regarding Alaska coal. Secretary 
of the Navy Department Josephus Daniels advises the 
“Pacific Marine Review” that no report has been received 
concerning the quality and quantity of coal mined by 
the expedition in the Matanuska fields of Alaska. The 
tests of the Bering River coal were not completed when 
the Secretary of the Navy Department sent us this in- 
formation, November 13, 1913. 


We suggest a nice ocean voyage for our entire Senate 
—then probably they would be just a trifle more con- 
siderate of the industry they are now endeavoring to 


destroy. 
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JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


244 California Street, San Francisco 


INSURANCE BROKERS AND AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Telephone Member 
Douglas 1794 Insurance Brokers’ Exchange 


| OTANDARD MARINE ING. CO, 


of Liverpool, England 
CAPITAL, $2,500,000.00 


J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO, 
General Agents 
J. B. F. DAVIS & SON 
Managers 507 Montgomery Street 
Telephone Kearny 3890 San Francisco 


| FRED H. BOGGS 


FIRE INSURANCE 


Room 321 Foxcroft Bldg. 
68 POST STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 1819 


Cash Capital, = is mF a. Cash Assets Now, 
$5,000,000.00 Emus ie $23,051,531.36 


FIRE, MARINE, AUTOMOBILE AND TOURIST 
BAGGAGE INSURANCE 


W. H. BREED 
ING, General Agent E. S. LIVINGSTON, Asst. General Agent 


301 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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SHALL GENERAL AVERAGE BE ABOLISHED? 


OME thirty odd years ago the insurance and average 

adjusting fraternities were exercised about the rec- 

ommendation of a committee of Lloyds and dele- 
gates to a meeting that general average should be abol- 
ished entirely and that a loss of a general average nature 
should lay where it fell and since that time there have 
been numerous advocates of this, as considered by some, 
drastic move to abolish a cumbersome practice. 

In its infancy a general average adjustment was re- 
sorted to only in case of jettison of cargo for the saving 
of the entire venture from total destruction. This under 
the Rhodian Laws, but later it was extended to cover 
the cutting away of a mast for the same purpose. Later 
still the practice was extended to cover any sacrifice 
made by the master for the general benefit and the loss 
resulting from such action on the part of the master, 
whether considered by him as possible or probable, has 
been sanctioned by law as the subject of contribution in 
general average. Take the case of a steamer ashore with 
cargo on board and the master orders that the engines 
shall be reversed in an attempt to float her. Ship and 
cargo are in grave danger of becoming a total loss unless 
she is relieved from the strand. The engines are in- 
tended to propel the vessel in free water, and when used 
for the purpose of floating a stranded vessel they are 
put to an unusual strain for which they were not in- 
tended, and while the master does not anticipate any 
damage, yet, if such occurs, the law holds that this is a 
voluntary sacrifice and the cost of repairing the damage 
must be contributed to by all interested. In this simple 
case the “Abolishionists” would have such a loss fall 
upon the ship owner or his underwriter and the cargo 
owner or his underwriter would be free of claim, al- 
though his property had been saved hy this forced use of 
the machinery. 

The latest advocate for the abolishment, in part, of 
general average is, strange to say, the chairman (last 
year) of the Association of Average Adjusters of the 
United States, but his position may be explained by say- 
ing that primarily he is an underwriter. 

In an address before the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation he advocates the abolition of a general average 
adjustment so far as sacrifices are concerned, but admits 
of its necessity where actual expenses are involved. He 
States that he has taken a dozen cases from his hooks 
which have occurred in the past two years in which the 
general average was made up almost entirely of sacri- 
fices and he finds that the cost of proving, adjusting and 
collecting the general average was 18% of the entire 
claim. He further states (if the loss lay where it fell): 

“The underwriter on cargo has, immediately after the 
sacrifice of the merchandise insured by him, paid the 
loss, say $100. If the loss lay where it fell that would 
end the matter, but under our general average system 
that $100, during the lengthy and costly process of ad- 
justment, becomes swollen to almost $118.” 

Tt is rather difficult to follow this line of reasoning. 
Suppose a consignment is made worth $100. The vessel 
during the voyage experiences a fire and in the efforts to 
extinguish the fire this consignment is ruined by water 
used to avert a total loss of the entire venture. If the 
loss lay where it fell the owner of the goods or his un- 
derwriter would be out $100, but under our general 
average system that amount would be made good to the 
OWner and he would recover it less his contribution to 
Other similar sufferers and the cost of proving and ad- 


Google 


justing the whole matter, so that instead of the loss of 
$100 being swollen to $118, it would be reduced to say 
$60, $65 or $70, as the case might be. It is urged, how- 
ever, that the law of averages will correct this for the 
one who loses to-day on account of a sacrifice will gain 
to-morrow by escaping contribution to others who have 
lost similarly. 

If there were nothing but sacrifices to be considered 
this proposed treatment might, in the end, work out 
equitably. If a ship at sea has a fire in the cargo and 
extinguishes the fire with her own appliances and the 
venture is completed without extra expense to anyone, 
then, and then only, could the parties in interest escape, 
by mutual agreement to let the loss lay where it fell, 
the expenses of a general average adjustment. These 
cases, however, are rare. But it frequently happens, 
more often than not, that a ship on fire at sea receives 
assistance from other vessels, in the way of assisting to 
extinguish the fire or towing to a place where other 
assistance can be procured, or otherwise. Assistance of 
this nature involves claims for salvage, and while salvage, 
per se, is not general average, yet it is apportioned on 
values, and as the saved value is the one to be taken 
into account, there is the same amount of labor involved 
in procuring these values and checking them. It is true 
that if this idyllic system could be adopted the time and 
expense necessary to arrive at allowances in general 
average would be avoided and the cost of the adjustment 
lessened, yet it is doubtful if this small saving would 
result in much benefit or satisfaction. 

No method was shown by which this change could be 
brought about, but it has been suggested that bills of 
lading might provide that neither ship nor shippers would 
claim in general average for sacrifices and also contain an 
agreement that one shipper would not claim against an- 
other. To make this effective it must be universal and 
every owner of a commercial ship must agree to issue 
no other form. Otherwise it might happen that goods 
destined for trans-shipment to a connecting vessel would 
be shipped originally under this form of bill of lading, 
yet when they reached the connecting vessel would be 
in company with goods not shipped under that form and 
endless complications would arise. It might even be that 
some statute laws of maritime countries would have to 
be changed. 

The fundamental idea of general average is that what 
is sacrificed for the benefit of all must be paid for all. 
From this simple foundation has arisen a complicated 
structure which taxes adjusters, lawyers and courts. Cum- 


‘bersome as it is it makes for equity and while much may 


be said in favor of the advocates of its abolition, the 


difficulties in the way are so great that adjusters of the 
present day need have no fear of being compelled to 
seek another profession, that of an underwriter, for in- 


stance. 
BIG PIERS STARTED. 


The building of the big 1,000-1,200 foot piers at the 
foot of West 46th street, New York, in the encourage- 
ment of which project the New York Chamber of Com- 


merce and others have been long active, was begun offi- 


cially on November 5th. 
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FRANK G. TAYLOR, General Agent 
For WASHINGTON, OREGON, ALASKA 
and BRITISH COLUMBIA 
264 COLMAN BUILDING 


CASUALTIES AND MISCELLANEOUS REPORTS. 


“BEAVER,” Str. From Portland Oct. 28th for San 
Francisco was in collision on Oct. 30th off Fort 
Bragg with the steam schooner “NECANIUM” and 
suffered considerable damage. She proceeded to San 
Francisco where she was docked for repairs. 

“CLAVERLEY.” From Portland, Ore., Sept. 13th with 
grain for Limerick, went ashore on Oct. 30th near 
Punta Arenas, but was floated the next day. It is 
reported that No. 1 hold and the fore peak were full 
of water. 

“ELVIRA,” Whal. Schr. From San Francisco May 27th 
for the whaling grounds, is reported as a total loss 
together with her cargo. No particulars have as 
yet been received. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


FIREMAN’S FUND 
INSURES HULLS, CARGOES, 
HEAD OFFICE: CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME 


G. KIRKHAM SMITH, Special Agent 


407 LEWIS BUILDING 
PORTLAND, ORE, 


“HUDSON MARU,” Jap. Str. From Portland Oct. 21st 
for Hiogo, went ashore at the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette River, but was floated after a channel was 
dredged. She proceeded apparently undamaged. 


“MANGA RIVA,” Bk. From Philadelphia Oct. 9th for 
San Francisco, put back to Lewes, Del., on account 
of mutiny on board. When attempting to enter 
Delaware Bay she ran ashore on a shoal just out- 
side the capes and remained fast for about four 
hours. She was subsequently floated apparently 
undamaged. 


“MERCED,” Str. Previously reported ashore near Cape 


Gorda, has been given up as a total loss. Some gear 
was saved, but probably not of enough value to pay 
the expenses of saving. 


Showing damage done to Steamer ‘Beaver.’ The ‘‘Beaver’s” repairs were completed in record time by the Union Iron 
Works and this vessel was returned to service after only thirteen days. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


\(FREIGHTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


~ 


JOSEPH HADLEY, European Agent 


3 LOTHBURY, E. C. 


LONDON 


15th for 


“MONTANAN,” Sir. From New York Oct. 
Puerta, Mexico, stranded Oct. 18th off Fowey Rock, 


but was floated the next day with the assistance 
of tugs. She had on board a large quantity of cargo 
destined for Pacific Coast ports of the U. S. 
“NECANIUM.” See report regarding = Str. 
“Beaver.” The steamer received considerable dam- 
age about the bow but was able to return to San 


above 


Francisco without assistance. 


“NOME CITY,” Str. While lying at Pier 38, San Fran- 
cisco, took fire on the morning of Nov. 18th and 
suffered slight damaze. 

“PLEIADES,” Str. From San Francisco Noy. 8th for 
Ancon, was in collision with the Str. “Thos. L. 
Wand,” and owing to damages sustained was obliged 


to return to San Francisco the next day. No. 2 hold 


S. ‘“‘Beaver”’ while undergoing 
repairs. 


Another view showing the S. 
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F. HERRMANN & CO., Managers 


ATLANTIC MARINE DEPARTMENT 
NEW YORK 


was full of water and it was necessary to discharge 

the cargo in order to effect the necessary repairs. 

“PRENTISS,” Str. From Eureka Nov. 8th for San Fran- 
cisco, struck on a mud bank while leaving the harbor 
and in the effort to pull her off the rudder carried 
away. She was later towed to San Francisco. 

“SADO MARU,” Jap. Str. From Seattle Nov. 4th for 
Yokohama and Hong Kong, is reported as having 
a fire in No. 1 hold. She was due to arrive at 
Yokohama on Nov. 22nd. 

“SIMLA.” Before reported ashore near Pt. Gorda and 
subsequently floated with the assistance of the 
steamers “Nan Smith” and “Adeline Smith.” It is 
reported that the claim for salvage has been settled 
by agreement for the sum of $25,000. 

“THOS L. WAND,” Str. See report under “Pleiades” 
above. The “Wand” suffered comparatively little 


Damage. 


CONTRACT AWARDED FOR CONSTRUCTION OF 
WHARF AT BURRARD INLET, VANCOUVER. 


A contract has been let by the Department of Public 
Works, Ottawa, to Henry, McFee and McDonald, Van- 
couver, B. C., for the construction of a wharf on Bur- 
rard Inlet, between Salisbury and Commercial Drives, 
Vancouver. 

The work to be done consists of excavating to a depth 
of 35 feet at low tide over the slips on each side of the 
wharf, and 36 feet over the area covered by the cribs, 
or such other depth as may be ordered; the construction 
of lines of timber cribs sheathed with reinforced con- 
crete, and filled with stone ballast with a mass of con- 
crete superstructure forming a wharf 800 feet by 300 feet; 
also construction of two bulkheads of timber crib-work 
sheathed with reinforced concrete with a mass of con- 
crete superstructure at the shore end of the wharf, each 
40 feet long; the filling in between the two lines of cribs 
to the level of the coping of the mass concrete super- 
structure and at the back of the bulkheads to the railway 
right of way; and to deposit layers of rubble and broken 
stone and level the same to receive the cribs. 

The contract calls for the employment of Canadian 
labor, the use of Canadian material, and the completion 
of the work in two years. Its estimated cost is $1,250,000. 


On December 4 an election will be held at Santa 


Cruz, Calif., to decide whether authority shall be given 
the City Council to issue bonds for $165,000 for the con- 
struction of a wharf. The consensus of opinion at Santa 
Cruz is that the election will carry and a municipal wharf 


will be constructed by the city. 
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CANTON INSURANCE OFFICE 


(LIMITED) 
OF HONGKONG, CHINA 
Capital paid up (Gold)........ ccc ce eee eee eet e tence nent enaee $ 250,000.00 
Cash Assets: (Gold) 5.005 ee ducing efoto dine tingeiiwe teslenieeeaatieneeas 2,096,766.26 
Net Surplus over Capital (Gold).......... cece cece ee cee eee e ence 1,357,229.46 
On deposit in the United States, (registered U. S. ands) Hees 200,000.00 


The above Company conducts a general 
Marine Insurance business 


PARROTT @ CO., General Agents 


Since January, 1882 


J. J. THEOBALD, Manager 
320 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO (Babcock Building) 


INSURANCE SERVICE 


FIRE 
MARINE 


LIABILITY 


MATHER & COMPANY 


260 CALIFORNIA STREET 


New York Seattle SAN FRANCISCO Philadelphia Boston 


The Union Marine Insurance Company, Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL Organized 1863 
Capital subscribed and guaranteed $6,540,000 


Phoenix Assurance Company, Ltd., of London 
TOTAL SecoU NCHS aa eceits 
Losses Made Payable at Any of the Principal Ports of the World 


Marine Department (Pacific Coast Branch) ¥3.5483° Meany" 299 


W. IRVING, Manager R. GALLEGOS, Asst. Manager Cc. Wm. HENDERSON, Underwriter 


PLEASE MENTION THE PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW WHEN YOU WRITE. 
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PERUVIAN FLAG TO BE SEEN IN SAN FRAN. 
CISCO HARBOR ERE LONG. 


The Peruvian Steamship and Floating Drydock Com- 
pany are now operating four steamers between Balboa 


and Peruvian ports, all of which vessels burn oil as fuel 


and are of the twin screw type. These ships are beau- 


tiftully furnished throughout, this being one of the req- 
uisites of the South Pacific Coast trade. 

The Peruvian Steamship and Floating Drydock Com- 
pany is subsidized by the Peruvian Government, a new 
issue of stock of £250,000 sterling having been made a 
fortnight ago at 6 per cent. and guaranteed by the gov- 
In addition to this, the company receives a 


ernment. 
Peruvian Government. of 


yearly subvention from the 
£30,000 sterling. 

The newly-elected president of the company is Mr. 
Pablo La Rosa, one of the managers of the Bank of 


Peru and London; the general manager, Mr. Loftus J. 


Nunn, was elected to his old office. 
The company assures a regular weekly service between 


Callao and Panama, leaving Callao on Monday of each 
week, so as to arrive at Panama on the following Mon- 


day after making the intervening coast ports, which is 


according to the quarantine regulations. On account of 


the strict quarantine regulations, enforced by the Isth- 
mian officials, no call will be made at Guayaquil on the 
north bound trip. On the south bound trip Guayaquil is 
included as a port of call. 

Passengers and freight to Panama from Guayaquil will 
be handled as heretofore, from Guayaquil to Paita on 
the south bound trip transfer being made at Paita to 
the north bound Peruvian line steamer, which is quite 
an accommodation to passengers from Guayaquil north. 

Mr. Carlos F. De Berna has been retained by the new 
board of directors as the General Pacific Coast Agent of 
the company, with headquarters at San Francisco. His 
Teports concerning the ports of San Francisco, Seattle. 
Portland, Victoria and Vancouver were read with great 
interest at the annual meeting of the company. It seems 
very probable that the Peruvian Steamship Company will 
extend its service as far as San Francisco and prob- 
ably further north. 

Mr. De Berna has received assurance from the mer- 
chants at large as to their co-operation, and it is thought 
that the Peruvian flag will be seen in San Francisco har- 
bor hefore very long. 

The Awencias De Berna represent Mr. Carlos F. De 
Berna, who has been traveling in South America since 
1900 and in) Central America since 1890. This agency 
has the control of several of the best known brands that 
go into Central and South America, and besides being 
the general agents for Central and South America of the 
Gundlach Bundschu) Wine Company of San Francisco, 
and the Buffalo Brewing Company of Sacramento, are 
the sole representatives of Messrs. Getz Bros. & Co., 
Inec.. for the Canal Zone, Panama, Colombia, Venezuela, 
Eeuador, and the principal centers of Central America. 
The Agencias De Berna control their own flour brands 
and make a specialty in shipping potatoes, garlic, onions, 
and fresh fruits to South American points, as well as 
refrigerated California and Oregon apples to all points 
The offices of the Agencias De Berna are situ- 


abroad, 
ated in the Sherwood Buildinz, 320 Market street. 
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CONSTRUCTION UNDER WAY AT YARDS OF 
UNION IRON WORKS COMPANY. 


The repairs to the steamer “Beaver,” owned by the 
San Francisco-Portland Steamship Company and which 
repairs were necessitated by collision with the steam 
schooner “Necanium,” were completed by the Union 
Iron Works and the vessel delivered in the record time 
of thirteen days. The “Beaver” was delivered alongside 
her pier on the 16th of November, the work of repairs 
being completed a day ahead of contract time. 

The repairs to the S. S. “Pleiades” and the “Thos. 
IL... Wand,” which were also in collision, are well under 
way at the works of the Union Iron Works Company. 

The repairs to the bark “Simla,” which were very 
extensive indeed, have been completed and the S. S. 
“Napa Valley” has been in drydock for some repairs to 
her wheel. 

The steamer now ‘building on the Isherwood system 
of ship construction for the Associated Oil Company is 
about 65 per cent. completed; the motor-driven oil barge 
for the Standard Oil Company is about 40 per cent com- 
pleted; the three submarines building for the United 
States Government are about 80 per cent. completed 
and will be ready for launching in January or February. 

The Union Iron Works Company has purchased the 
“Taqua,” which they intend converting into an up-to- 
date salvage boat. The “Iaqua” will be fitted with a 
powerful towing engine and windlass and a 50-ton der- 
rick, This vessel will also be equipped with the neces- 
sary powerful pumps, tackles, boilers, etc., necessary for 
salvage work. Arrangements will be made for increased 
accommodations aboard the “Iaqua” for passengers and 
officials interested in salvage work. 


STEAMERS “MARIPOSA” AND “ALAMEDA” TO BE 
ALTERED. 


The Alaska Steamship Company is to make consider- 
able alterations to its steamships ‘‘Mariposa” and “Ala- 
meda” this winter, for during this period of the year, 
Alaska traffic is not heavy and the company will be able 
to take the vessels off the run for the purpose of making 
these repairs. > 

An entirely new house will be constructed on each 
vessel above the forward part of the present house, the 
wheel and chart rooms with captain’s room and officers’ 
quarters with bath being included in the plan for the 
new structures. This will give additional space in the 
forward part of the ship which will be utilized by new 
two berth passenger staterooms. 

Additional rooms will also be built aft on the upper 
deck and on the saloon deck, the intermediate space will 
be transformed into three berth first class rooms. 

The work will be done by the company’s own force 
at Pier 2, Seattle, under the direction of Superintendent 
R. R. Pierson and the changes will be completed in time 
for the spring rush of 1914. The changes will give about 
ten more passenger rooms to each ship and the additional 
house will give the vessels quite an improved appearance. 


The steamer “Willochra” which took up the running 
of the ‘Aorangi” last trip has temporarily been with- 
drawn from the San Francisco service of the Union 
Steamship Company of New Zealand. The “Aorangi” 
has during the last few months been undergoing a thor- 
ough overhauling, but she will again enter the San 
Francisco trade and will make one round trip, leaving 
San Francisco the 7th of January. 
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THE LOG OF THE S. S. “CONGRESS.” 


The steward purchased grape fruit, bananas and onions 
at Brighton. The grape fruit cost two cents each, and 
the California or even the Florida species are a delusion 
and a snare when compared to the Trinidad variety. 
This luscious fruit melts in your mouth and is entirely 
devoid of woody fibre. A man who would insult one of 
these grape fruit by putting sugar on it has our profound 
sympathy. Bananas cost one cent a dozen. Cringing 
slave of a reader, it would have done your heart good to 
see the steward and Slops hauling provisions in a native 
mule cart with niggers to the right of them, niggers to 
the left of them, niggers in front of them and an end- 
less train of the same complexion behind. The steward 
made an unfortunate venture in cigars. The noxious 
weeds arrived in safety at the ship's side and then 
went overboard into sea water with a generous mixture 
of fuel oil, Some were rescued and dried out, but the 
taste and smoking qualities of those cigars were utterly 
indescribable. Indeed, when we tried them we were 
forced to admit that the English language is a very 
poor medium for the transmission of thought. The Doc 
volunteered some twenty-four syllable medical terms, 
but even these fell far short, so we went to the captain 
and got him to express an opinion for us. 


One of the most interesting sights at Brighton is the 
morning swim. About one thousand of the inhabitants 
sleep out of doors, and during the course of the night 
they become full of ants and other insects, and early 
in the morning they all flock down to the surf, wade in 
clothes and all, and can be seen industriously getting rid 
of their overplus of population. The storekeepers are 
all robbers and villains of the deepest dye, and when 
you buy sugar, flour or meal they make no allowance 
for the fact that at least one-quarter of the purchased 
weight consists of bugs. 

Of course all visitors to Brighton are shown the 
asphalt lake. The lake is somewhat back from the shore, 
being surrounded by a low range of hills. It presents 
a dark, muddy surface with here and there a vivid green 
island. They take out 850 tons each day and the next 
morning the hole that was dug in the surface is filled 
up level again. The “Sing Foo,” an American bark 
from New Orleans, was lying at the wharf, and her 
captain was jolly glad to see us and spent much of his 
time on board. Half his crew were on shore in jail 
and he seemed willing to let them stay there till his 
clearing date—Jamaica rum again. The “Sing Foo” 
was in splendid shape for a craft twenty years old, not 
looking over five, and her captain informed us that a 
new fore-top was the only thing on board that was not 
on the origina! ship. 

There are several universal words in the English lan- 
guage, and one of these is “beer,” so when some one 
whispered this wonderful talisman into the ear of a 
listening black the creature’s face lit up in complete 
understanding. This explains why, just as the sun was 
going down, a mysterious barrel marked “Sal soda” 
was hoisted on board. Now our friend Mr. Zeh is of 
German extraction and his suspicions were therefore 
somewhat easily aroused. One of the engineers was 
proceeding to take loving and gentle charge of the 
barrel when Mr. Zeh demanded to know its contents. 
“Sal soda, sir.” “Queer place to buy Sal soda,” com- 
mented Mr. Zch. “Go and ask the chief,” advised the 
engineer. Now the heart of the chief was in the right 
place and long before he could be located that precious 
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barrel of Sal soda was stowed deep down in what the 
mariner calls the “guts of the ship.” 

The British port officer had discharged all his colored 
help and taken up quarters on board the “Sing Foo.” 
He informed us that his servants had a slight leaning 
towards dishonesty, that they had removed nearly every- 
thing in his house, and that when they had finally taken 
the bed and bed clothes he had come to the conclusion 
that enough was sufficient. We do not know whether it 
was the charm of our company or the quality of the 
liquors on board, but this individual visited us with great 
regularity about every fifteen minutes. Poor devil, it 
must have been a godsend to see a strange face. 

Slops will look you straight in the eye and without 
changing a muscle will tell you that there are suffragettes 
on Trinidad. He even goes further and avers that he 
saw one. This proud despiser of the pantaloon was in 
the act of subjugating a mere husband and was ex- 
pounding the doctrine of female rights and giving vent 
to a catalogue of female wrongs in a manner that was 
fearful and wonderful to behold. He further maintains 
that the victim had all the ear marks of a jelly fish on 
an extremely hot day. However, with all their dirt, 
squalor, unclothed brats, Jamaica rum, ants, vermin and 
razor-back hogs, they are happy, so we will leave them 
to their aimless hand to mouth existence and go back 
to the ship. Monday evening we backed out from the 
wharf in a wide circle, playing the searchlight alter- 
nately on the buoys and on the beauty and pride of 
Brighton, which was assembled on the pier head to bid 
us a reluctant farewell. Like all tropical ports, Brighton 
leaves a good impression on the departing visitor, for 
from the sea one sees only its beauties, and its squalor 
was softened by the soft light of the tropical night. 
Here endeth the first leg. 


Leg Two. 

It was Monday evening, August 18th, that we pulled 
out from Brighton and the morning showed us the open 
sea. In leaving Trinidad we were getting away from 
the romance of the Spanish Main where the worthy 
Spaniard used to be so busily engaged in converting the 
heathen and then sending them out of this world of 
sorrows so that they could enjoy the fruits of their con- 
version without delay. But why romance when the only 
thing that is worrying the ship’s officers is a 2% knot 
current that we have to buck all the way to Cape St. 
Roque. 

It was now the season for sitting out on deck at 
nights and having various constellations pointed out hy 
those who were wise in the lore of the sky. There 
has always been so much of mystery and enchantment 
connected with the Southern Cross that it can well 
be imagined that we lost little time in locating a con- 
stellation which has perhaps appeared more in song and 
story than any other. Even the engine room crew for- 
got their hilarity and came out on deck to gaze at the 
stars, 

We were not always left to enjoy the beauties of the 
sea and sky, for the Steward would approach and say 
in soft enticing tones, “I have a fine job, a regular 
political job, one I can only trust to good reliable men.” 
Tt was always the same yarn and like regular village 
Reubens we always fell for it. A few days out from 
Trinidad we passed a French barque with everything 
but studding sails set and we had an experience which 
might not be had again in a hundred years. We actually 
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passed within fifty feet of a ship under full sail. She 
made a beautiful picture as we looked down on her deck, 
and her crew were a gallant looking band of cut-throats 
with their red shirts and red peaked caps. 

Visits to the fo'castle showed us that we had a versatile 
lot forward. Chips, Mr. Brown, and the Bo'’s’wn Mr. 
Olsen could always be found busily engaged. Chips 
would sit sailor fashion on the floor doing drawn work 


which any lady might envy, and Mr. Olsen tailor fashion 


on the seat doing needle work. These two and the 


quartermasters provide a fund of wonderful tales of the 
sea that are at once entertaining and instructive. 

One of the most interesting phenomena which we saw 
during this stage of our journey was a sharply detined 
line in the ocean running almost at right angles across 
our course. We had been running in sounding depths 
and evidently ran over a precipice, for the water changed 
from a light transparent color to a deep indigo and the 
change was along a line as sharply defined as a survey 
line. About this time also we witnessed a green cloud. 
It was just at sunset and it held its beautiful emerald 
hue for upwards of an hour, 

During our run along the northeastern coast of Brazil, 
the rumors concerning a grave and important event be- 
came more and more persistent. This was no other 
than our impending initiation into the brotherhood of 
What was going to happen to us was 
the subject of lively debates at meal tines and our 
curiosity, to put it mildly, was aroused. If it is true 
that “forewarned is forearmed” then we had as many 
arms as a centipede, for our grave situation on the 
brink of a direful event was drummed into us morning. 
noon and night. Not only were the warnings conveyed 
in words, but silent industry in the fo’castle and sly 
questionings as to the extent of our former sea travels 


deep-sea. sailors. 


haa 


all served to spell foreboding with a capital “F.’ 

The great day arrived on Sunday, August 24th, and, 
iniquitous reader, we woke with a do or die feeling, a 
determination to accept whatever the day brought forth 
Without quailing and a certain sevse of comaraderie and 
Partnership in face of the common danger. Mark you 
this, however, we were not the only candidates. There 
were novices in the engine room and_ likewise the 
steward’s department yielded up victims for the sacrificial 
altar. The purser, who sometimes loses that small par- 
ticle of common sense which is at once his pride and 
adornment, was the first to venture out on deck. THe 
was promptly seized by two policemen quartermasters 
Who escorted him aft to the fantail where King and 
Queen Neptune were holding court amid a crowd of ad- 
miring and obsequious subjects. Poor purser. The first 
person he caught sight of while searching the court for 
a friendly countenance, was the Lord High Executioner 
the bloody apron of his office. Neptune, 
Whose beard, like Abraham's. reached far below his 
hosom, roared out “officers do duty.” and = Mrs. 


Neptune smiled sweet encouragement on the Lord High 
The purser was roughly seized, conveyed 


arrayed in 


your 


Executioner. 
to the block, thoroughly blindfolded, his face and head 


anointed with a mixture of red ochre and graphite and 
the barber proceeded with his work. The razor was none 
too sharp and the scraping process was little better than 
one sometimes receives from a drunken barber. This 
ordeal over the victim was roughly seized on either side 
and tossed through the air, landing in a large tank of 
sea water, where two quartermasters ostensibly placed 
near they could come to 


how 
The vic- 


there to assist, saw 
drowning him without quite turning the trick. 
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tim was then unceremoniously rolled out on deck and 


the ordeal was over. This constitutes you a deep-sea 


sailor and never again are you forced into a like situa- 
tion, but thereafter may watch with joy and pleasure 
the fate of other novices. The fun lasted the best part 
of the day as there was a large number of candidates. 

One cowering individual avoided the watchful eye of 
the police and escaped by remaining below. When old 
Neptune heard of this, his very beard quivered in fury and 
he so far forgot his kingship as to leave the throne and 
go in search of the delinquent in person. Now ever since 
Adam and Eve made their first venture in apple dump- 
lings, it has been considered a tried and true adage 
that “a man fights best in his own township.” Alas poor 
Neptune, he should have never ventured below. Some 
simple oiler looked down from the upper engine room 
grating and viewed the wrathful god in wonder and 
alarm. “Neptune,” thought he, “is about to fall in a fit 
through his consuming anger.” Now the oiler was a 
simple cuss and his heart beat in sympathy when he saw 
Neptune’s condition. He racked his poor brain for some- 
thing which might remedy the raging temper of Neptune 
and a faint recollection entered his fuddled head about 
pouring oil on troubled waters. The thought was father 
to the deed and a whole can of cylinder oil descended on 
the curling locks and flowing beard of the Father of the 
Seas. Oh dissipated and desperate reader would that our 
pen might do justice to the bos’n’s language, alas that 
Susan B, Anthony or Carrie Nation were not at hand to 
catch the magic eloquence that dropped from his lips 
like a ton of bricks. Even Solomon in all his glory never 
listened to such an outpouring of forty syllable purga- 
torial wisdom. The chief engineer bounded from his 
hed like a shuttle cock thinking that a cylinder head 
had biown off the engine, the ship trembied to her 
uttermost being and the Captain phoned down to know 
if a boiler had exploded. We may go to sea for forty 
years and never again hear such a beautiful example of 
the linguistic art. The great event, however, was now 
over and no longer did Slops and Doc and the purser 
act like landlubbers, but walked with a swagger and 
used or misused sea terms as the case might be. 

Two days after crossing the line we rounded San 
Roque, but as we were sixty miles at sea, we did not 
catch a glimpse of the headland. Our course was now 
west of south and sea life began to become more evident 
Occasionally porpoises would swim alongside, twice a 
whale rose right under our bows. and cape pigeons and 
Mother Carey's chickens, so called from the fact that they 
make a clucking noise like a hen, and huge albatrosses 
began to follow the ship. How the cape pigeons shame 
our aviators. They glide around the stern of the ship hy 
the hour without moving a wing, now mounting high 
over the water for a fresh swoop and then scudding 
along with the tip of their wings clearing the sea but 
an inch or two but never touching. 

Through the tropics the temperature of the sea water 
had ranged from 78 to 82 degrees, but after rounding 


St. Roque it gradually dropped to 66. Then came the 


real dip into cool water when the temperature of the 
water dropped from 66 to 44 in twelve hours. There was 
a scurrying through trunks to produce overcoats and 
the chief with his switch board keys was a much sought 
after man to turn on electric heaters. In the dining room 
where we formerly roasted we now shivered and painting 
on the upper engine room gratings was a welcome job, 
About this time, just by way of variety, we caught the 
tail end of a Pompero, a storm which is common off the 
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BABCOCK & WILCOX 


MARINE WATER TUBE BOILERS 
DO AWAY WITH REPAIR BILLS 


& 


f 


S. S. “San Pedro” Equipped With Four B. & W. Water-Tube Boilers. 


WE HAVE INSTALLED 


2,500,000 I. H. P. IN NAVAL VESSELS OF THE WORLD. 
500,000 I. H. P. IN MERCHANT VESSELS OF THE WORLD. 
204,580 I. H. P. IN PACIFIC COAST VESSELS. 


TEST RECORD OF EVAPORATION 


FROM AND AT 212 DEGS. WITH .9” DRAUGHT, 18.7-LBS. PER SQ. FT. OF H. S. AND 
15.3 LBS. PER 1-LB. OF OIL. 


OUR FIRST BOILER INSTALLED IN THE MERCHANT SERVICE ON THE PACIFIC 
COAST IN 1897 IS IN ACTIVE USE TODAY—NINE SUCCESSIVE ORDERS FROM 
ONE FIRM—FIVE FROM ANOTHER. 


THE LATEST INSTALLATIONS INCLUDE THE “MATSONIA,” 9,000 I. H. P., AND D. 
C. JACKLING’S NEW STEAM YACHT “CYPRUS,” WITH 4,500 I. H. P. 


THE BABCOCK AND WILCOX CO. 


New York San Francisco 


CHAS. C. MOORE, 


Pacific Coast Manager 


40 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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BUXBAUM & COOLEY 


MARINE ELECTRICAL 


Platte River, and the ship behaved splendidly though 
there was really not enough in it to give her a proper 
tryout. 

Our water supply by this time was laboring under 
grave suspicion. It smacked too much of the sea. Some 
held stoutly to salt, while others laid its varying flavors 
to the bitumastic enamel on the walls of the tanks. The 
knotty problem was solved when one of the tanks was 
empty and it was found that a patent vent valve to the 
sea had been leaking enough to salt the water. The 
evaporator was started up and we were then fed like in- 
valids on distilled water. Jack, our mascot, had become 
real peevish under the salt water diet, but with the 
change his temper so improved that he was promoted 
to the proud position of fifth mate. As to “Polly,” she 
has taken complete possession of the captain’s quarters 
and resents every intrusion. Polly is sensitive, jealous 
and shy and besides all this the little lady in green has 
a temper. “Come and kiss me,” said Mr. Zeh enticingly, 


whereat Polly nipped him on the lip and drew bloods 


Her kisses are reserved for the captain alone. 
(To be continued.) 


The above illustration shows the Lietz Electric Wind- 
ing Sounding Machine which was installed on the New 
S. S. “Congress” prior to her completion at Camden, 
Nee 
This comparatively new invention, providing an in- 
valuable aid in case of fog, has proved a noteworthy 
addition to the modern equipment now in use on this, 
the latest type of Coastwise ship, and on many other 
vessels both on the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts. 

One of the chief advantages of the Lietz Electric 
Winding Sounding Machine is the speed of getting in 
the sounding line, hence its great efficiency in a fog. 

The officers of the S. S. “Congress” gave this ma- 
chine a thorough trying out in passing over the shoal 
waters off the Brazilian coast and found it to be entirely 


satisfactory. 


Captain John Barneson has _ recently returned from 
London and is to remain in the East for another three 


or four weeks before returning to San Francisco. 
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ENGINEERS and CONTRACTORS 


Phone Main 2321 


68 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH. 


ARTHUR_H. PAGE JOHN H. JONES 
e Mobile 


PAGE @ JONES 


SHIP BROKERS AND STEAMSHIP AGENTS 
MOBILE, ALA,, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “‘PAJONES, MOBILE” 
Codes—Watkins’'—Scott’s—A B C 5th Edition 


Phone Douglas 913 


M. THOMPSON 2 CO. 


INSURANCE BROKERS 
AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


E. ALEXANDER, 112 MARKET STREET, 
Adjuster SAN FRANCISCO 


“IT HOLDS!” 


The Anchor holds—if it’s 
an Admiral Anchor! 

For Admiral Anchors are 
the finest in the world— 
acknowledged so by those 
who know. 

Made In San Francisco By 


Columbia Steel Co., 
503 MARKET STREET 


MOYNIHAN 2 CO. Boiler Works 


401 Folsom Street, Southwest Corner Fremont, San Francisco 
High and Low Pressure Boilers of all Kinds 
Built according to Drawings or Specifications, and Sheet 
Iron Work executed at the shortest notice, on 
the most reasonable terms. 
Telephone Kearny 1696 
Repairing promptly attended to, and at Reasonable Rates 


Page Brothers 


SHIP, FREIGHT 


and 
COAL BROKERS 


310 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Established 1883 SAN FRANCISCO 
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BOLINDERS 


OIL ENGINES 


The Result of Twenty 


320 H. P. Engine Direct, Coupled to Electrical Years Experience 


Generator. 


Absolutely Combining 
Reliable Economy 


Engines for with 


All Purposes Simplicity 


20 H. P. Engine Direct, Coupled to Centrifugal Pump. 


BOLINDERS 


OIL ENGINES 


HENRY LUND & CO. 
AGENTS 


MARINE BUILDING 320 H. P. Directly Reversible, Marine Type. 
Cor. Front and California Sts. SAN FRANCISCO 
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A\ SA SE THE ONE BEST ROUTE 
Whe a 
THE FOUR BEST SHIPS 
a0 To 
HAWAII 
AQUARIUM 
Cpr eae oe sis i PUNCH BOWL 
PEARL HARBOR 
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NY KORE 18000 TONS WAIKIKI BEACH 

PACK NUUANU VALLEY 

4 aS \CTIVE VOLCANO 

MENS ae ret 

JAPAN ! 

INLAND SEA 

MOUNT FUJI 

TEA GARDENS 

HUNDRED STEPS 

GREAT DIABUTSU 

IMPERIAL GARDENS 


see = CHINA 

= ee GREAT WALL 

13000 TONS HAPPY VALLEY 
BUBBLING WELL 

JUNKS AND SAMPANS 

EXECUTION GROUNDS 

FAMOUS MING TOMBS 


PHILIPPINES 
THE LUNETA 
BILIBID PRISON 
FORT McKINLEY 
BRIDGE OF SPAIN 
NEW MANILA HOTEL 
IGORROTE VILLAGES 


fe * 50. ~, fo 
op LT 


eee ee 


MANCHURIA 27000 TONS orien: , 
Pacitic Vail 
Steamship Co. 


General Offices 


384 Flood Building San Francisco 


Phone Kearny 3620 


a ~~ 2 ear . ~ — 
H. N. THOMAS, Acting Gen. Pass. Agent 


= MONGOLIA 27000 TONS 


PORTLAND SEATTLE LOS ANGELES 
SHISHOLM Cc. G. KRUEGER 


H. A. MOSHER to ci 
Second Avenue 517 So. Spring Street 


SAN DIEGO 


G. N. KOEPPEL 
American National Bank 


3rd and Washingtor 


WRITE. 
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“ISHERWOOD SYSTEM 


OF 


SHIP CONSTRUCTION” 


Suitable for ALL TYPES of Vessels 
SPECIALLY ADVANTAGEOUS for OIL STEAMERS 


Increased Strength. Increased Capacity for Bale Goods. Increased D. W. Carrying Capacity. 
Improved Ventilation. Reduced Cost of Maintenance. Reduced Vibration. 272 Steamers Built 
or Being Built. Representing Approximately 1,209,336 gross reg. tons. 


For Particulars Apply to 


ean J. W. ISHERWOOD, msc" 
4, LLOYD'S AVENUE, LONDON, E. C. 
or to S. C. CHAMBERS @ CO., 3 KING STREET, LIVERPOOL 
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PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


QUICK 
MARINE 
REPAIRS 


Thermit Welding 
is quick, eaSy and 
effective — and 
when applied to 
broken rudder- 
frames, sternposts, 
or sternframes, will 
enable your vessel 
to return to service 
in two or three 
, . 4 days, effecting a 
Thermit Weld on Sternposts of Staats ee enein| 

ship ‘William Henry Mack” By Or nO SU Eros. 

There is nothing experimental about Thermit Welding. 
During the last few years we have executed many re- 
pairs for the principal steamship companies of the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Great Lakes and 
every repair has been uniformly successful and our 
best advertisement. 

Our process is sanctioned by the British Corporation 
for the Survey and Registry of Shipping, Glasgow. 

If you are interested obtain our pamphlet No. 3442 and 
Reactions, which illustrate and describe many marine 
repairs and contain full information about the process. 
Every marine man should have one. 


GOLDSCHMIDT THERMIT COMPANY 
WILLIAM C. CUNTZ, Gen. Mgr. 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 


329-333 Folsom St., San Francisco 
7300 So. Chicago Ave., Chicago 
103 Richmond St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


H. B. ROELKER 


41 Maiden Lane, New York 
The Allen Dense-Air 


Ice Machine 


contains no chemicals, 
only air at easy pres- 
sure (65 lbs.) in pipes. 
It is placed in the 
engine room and at- 
tended by the regular 
engineers, while meat 
room and iwe-making 
box and galley and 


pantry refrigerators 
are at their usual 
places. Proven by 
many years’ service 


in the Tropics, on U. 
S. men-of-war, steam 
yachts and passenger 


steamers, It is as 
noiseless as any steam 
= 7 engine. 


STEAM YACHTS 


Electra, Nourmahal, May, Josephine, Virginia, Thespia, 
Dorothea, Felicia, Aloha, Attaquin, Nydia, Alcedo, Enter- 
prise, Alvena, Margaret, Kanawha, Pantooset, Rheclair, 
Aztec, Lorena, Constant, Riviera, Czarina, Rambler, 
Apache, Surf and Sultana, and about two hundred men- 


of-war and passenger steamers. 
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United Engineering Works 


MARINE RAILWAY 4,000 TONS 


MARINE ENGINEERS AND SHIPBUILDERS 


OFFICE AND SHOP | 
224-232 Spear Street, San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 
PHONE KEARNY 5140 


SHIPYARD, OAKLAND HARBOR *°"7scs 


E OAKLAND 
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WRITE FOR CATALOGUES ESTIMATES FURNISHED 


UNION IRON WORKS CO. 


ENGINEERS and SHIPBUILDERS 


LARGEST AND MOST COMPLETE PLANT ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


— LARGEST — 


DRY DOCKS 


ON PACIFIC COAST 


Graving Docks 


No. 1. Length, 750’. Width, 103’. 
No. 2. Length, 485’. Width, 77’. 


Floating Docks 


No. 1. Length, 301’, Width, 68’. 
No. 2. Length, 210’. Width, 66’. 
No. 3. Length, 271’. Width, 62’. 


S. S. “MANCHURIA” AND S. S. “CONDOR” IN OUR DRY DOCKS 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR SHIP REPAIR WORK 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Union Iron Works Co. 
Marine and Stationary Engines (DAHL PATENTS) 


Boilers and Auxiliary Machinery OIL BURNING SYSTEM 
Mi ‘ d M 1 ATOMIZES WITHOUT STEAM OR AIR 
ining an illing j 
ss ne Machinery Steamers aggregating over 350,000 H. P. have 


Water Tube and Scotch Boilers been equipped with the system during the 


" past 2% years. 
old i i 
Dredging Machinery ECONOMICAL — SIMPLE — NOISELESS 


AGENTS—FOR DAHL OIL BURNING SYSTEM ONLY: 
W. H. 5 
PIERSON, Pier 2, Seattle, Wash. CAPTAIN W. H. LOGAN, Temple Bldg., Victoria, B. C- 


Office and Works: : 
ZoTH AND MICH SAN FRANCISCO TRORNIA 
IGAN STREETS 311 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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MARINE ACCESSORIES. 
Gloucester Liquid Copper Enamel 


FOR WOODEN HULLS 


3-M-Vermillo Anti-Fouring Paint 
FOR IRON AND STEEL HULLS 


JAMES YOUNG F. H. MARTELL 


CALIFORNIA MILL CO. 


PLANING MILLS 
Manufacturers of 


MILL WORK IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Ship Work a Specialty 


Telephones: {9} 
Kearny 1417; Home J 1417 645-655 BRYANT STREET 


J. @ R. WILSON, Inc. 


—_—————- © 
Ship Chandlery and Ship Provisions 


Von Hoveling’s Anti - Corrosive, 
Anti-Foullng and Copper Paints. 
Briggs’ Bituminous Paint. 


127-135 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


MARINE ELECTRIC CO. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS 


Armature Windings, Supplies and Repairs, Marine 
Generators, Search Lights, Etc. 


Phone Kearny 1285 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION. 
WELCH @ COMPANY 


SHIPPING AND COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS 


244 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Kearny 198 
New York Office: 138 Front Street 


GEO. E. BILLINGS 
SHIPPING—COMMISSION—LUMBER 


SAILING VESSELS FOR CHARTER 


312 California Street San Francisco, Cal. 


THOS. WALLACE 


Marine Surveyor, Ship Insurance and 
Commission Broker 


Vessels of All Sorts Bought and Sold 
ROOM 709, 110 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


WM. H. THORNLEY 


Custom House Broker 
and Forwarding Agent 
© a 


520 BATTERY STREET - - SAN FRANCISCO 350-356 HOWARD STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
At Fremont Street 
PROFESSIONAL. STAPLES 2 PFEIFFER 


S. & P. OIL BURNERS For, All Types 


No Smoke, No Smell, No Carbon, No Roar, No Back- 
fire. Fire as soft as coal. Make Steam. Make Speed. 


AS SIMPLE TO HANDLE AS A GAS JET 
Write for Catalogue or Phone Kearny 629 
102 STEUART STREET SAN FRANCISCO 


E. W. TUCKER @ CO. 


Engineers, Machinists and General Contractors 


Tucker's self-adjusting metallic packing for Marine Engines, 
Pumps, etc. Fuel Oi! Burning Systems, atomizing mechan- 
ically or with air or steam. Duplex strainers, heaters, 
pumping sets and complete plants for all purposes. 
256-58 SPEAR STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Phone Kearny 87 


C. A. McCARTHY @ CO. 
SHIPSMITHS 
Ship, Machine and General Blacksmithing 
Manufacturers of Steel Wire Blocks 
HEAVY AND LIGHT FORGING 


138 STEUART STREET, near Mission SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone Douglas 3311 


C. H. EVANS ® CO. 


Established 1875 
MACHTNE WORKS 


Repairing — Pine Cuttine — Pumps 
EVANS’ STEAM STEERING GEAR 


ANDROS 2 HEN GSTLER 


Attorneys-at-Law and 
Proctors in Admiralty 


———— ¢ —— 
KOHL BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


MILTON A. NATHAN 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELOR 
AT LAW 
CHRONICLE BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cable Address ‘‘MILNAT” 
Western Union Tel. Code 


F. R. WALL 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW AND 
PROCTOR IN ADMIRALTY 
(Twelve Years Officer In U. S. Navy) 


324 MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE 
SAN FRANCISCO 


RENWICK Z. DICKIE DAVID W. DICKIE 
Telephone Kearny 2907 


D. W. 2 R. Z. DICKIE 
ENGINEERS AND NAVAL 


ARCHITECTS 
SANTA MARINA BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO — - 
112 MARKET STREET CALIFORNIA 187 Fremont Street San Francisco 


Business Law for Business Men 


By A. J. BLEDSOE 
Ninth Edition. Price, $4.75 per Copy 


BUSINESS LAW PUBLISHING COMPANY 


501 MERCHANTS’ NAT’L. BANK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hough's System of Ship Construction 


For the Economical Handling of Lumber, Steel 
Material and Other Like Cargo 
For Particulars Write to 
EDWARD S. HOUGH, Consulting Engineer 
16 California Street San Francisco, Calif. 
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DURABLE WIRE ROPE C0. | | ALMY 


BOSTON, MASS. WATER TUBE 


DURABLE ROPE FOR COAL FALLS, BOT] ER 
SLINGS, CARGO HOISTS, 


HATCH LIFTS 


Light, Compact, Durable, 
Accessible, Sectional 


For All Marine Purposes 


Pacific Coast Agents: 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 


Seattle San Francisco Portland 


Puget Sound Tug Boat Co. and 
Admiralty Tugboat Co. 


Phone Main 732 
208 Walker Bldg, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


TUGS 


a ne Ne 5 Ris Sarr A a pvandersr; Over 370 Steam Vessels Now 
. olyoke, ioneer. orne, olia an atoosn. Ly : ¢ $ 
ADMIRALTY TUG BOAT CO.—Tacoma, Prosper and Equipped With This Boiler. 


Wyadda. 
DISTINGUISHING MARKS—White Pilot House and 
Stripe Around Hull, Black Funnels. 5 


Agents: Pope & Talbot, San Francisco, Cal.; H. T. Ww. Ww. McKENZIB, Pacific Coast Agent, 66 West Marion 


Hayden, meet Kreg Pgh lial w. arene Andrews, Street, Seattle, Wash. 

Tacoma, ash.; Victoria ancouver Stevedoring Co., Eig 
Victoria and Vancouver, B. C.; Gracie, Beazley & Co., PROVIDENCE, R. I 
Liverpool, England; Dawson Bros., Glasgow, Scotland. Send for New Catalogue. 


AJ. MORSE & SON, Ine. Sheriffs Manufacturing Co. 
Diving Apparatus Propeller Wheel 


FIRE SUPPLIES AND THE Best Wheel propeller made 


INVINCIBLE NOZZLE Established 1854 


221 High St. Boston, Mass MILWAUKEE, WIS., U. S. A. 


SEATTLE CABLE ADDRESS ; HONGKONG 
PORTLAND GERMICIDE SHANGHAI 


AMERICAN MARINE PAINT COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


CAPE COD COPPER COMPOUND 
FOR WOODEN HULLS 


GERMICIDE COMPOSITION 
FOR IRON AND STEEL HULLS 


149 CALIFORNIA STREET 
Telephone Kearny 470 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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THE LOG FOR SPEEDS UP TO 16 KNOTS IS 


parent “CHERUB II,” SHIP LOG 


The Wheel-work Can Be Oiled While the Log Is at Work 
“Works Like a Watch,” as One Captain Writes 
For Higher Speeds, Use Walker’s Patent ‘Trident’? or “Neptune” Ship-Log 


$e. Be Obtsiies Marine Opticians and Ship Chandlers 


From the Leading 


F. J. FLAJOLE G. F. BARRITT 
Phone: Main 1384; 


Night Phone: Beacon 549 


Standard Boiler Works 


INCORP ORATED 
BUILDERS MARINE, STATIONARY AND LOCOMOTIVE BOILERS 
BOILER REPAIRS TO STEAMERS ANYWHERE ON PUGET SOUND BY 
FLOATING ELECTRIC WELDING EQUIPMENT 


U. S. Patents 
36 WEST CONNECTICUT STREET SEATTLE, WASH. 


Morison : Suspension : Boiler : Furnaces 
: For Land and Marine Boilers 


Uniform Thickness—Easily Cleaned 
Unexcelled for Strength 
Also 


Fox Corrugated Furnaces 
THE CONTINENTAL 
IRON WORKS 


West and Cayler Sts., Borough of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Near 10th and 23d St. Ferrles. 


| Raymond Releasing Hook 


Approved by the Board of Supervising Inspectors 
Steam Vessels. 


Hooks, if Desired, Will Be Sent to the Block Maker 
and Shackles to the Boat Builder 


Rea ta Btrap na This Device Not Only Releases the Boat, but it Can 
\ Be Hooked on in a Bad Sea or on a Dark Night With- 


out Injury to the Hands of Those Hooking on. This 
Important Feature Is Possessed by no Other Device. 


JAMES R. RAYMOND 


8 BRIDGE ST. Telephone 1422 Broad NEW YORK 
AGENTS 
C. J. HENDRY CO., 64 Clay Street, San Francisco 
PACIFIC NET & TWINE CO., Seattle 
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Fully protected 


Foreign patents 


DO YOU WANT TO INCREASE 
your pump efficiency, and at the 
same time decrease cost for up- 
Keep? 


IDEAL ARMORED 


PUMP VALVES 


Will give you service that cannot be obtained 
from rubber or composition valves. 


Slippage 
situa reduced to 
minimum 
depress 
ccuactty eaten 
dges. 
mri seating. 
Unaffected 
by liquids Nearest 
that perfect 
quickly of any 
destroy valve 
other made. 
valves. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 
Manufactured by 
Lake Erie Boiler Compound Co. 
192-198 Chicago St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


A Right Happy Christmas and 
A Prosperous New Year to You 


Eckliff Automatic Boiler Circulators 


FOR SCOTCH BOILERS 


by the U. S. and 


tI 


A standard tested Thermometer is furnished to 
prove that Eckliff Circulators maintain a temper- 
ature at the Jowest point of the boiler that stays 
within 15 degrees of that at the top. 

WATCH THE THERMOMETER 
Install Eckliff Circulators and close those leaky 
girth seams, minimize scale formation, eliminate 
pitting, grooving, furrowing, breaking stay bolts, 
furnace cracking and all boiler troubles. 

You can cut down fuel bills and increase speed. 
Write us and get full facts. 
The Eckliff Booklet contains 
interesting and convincing 
information. Ask for it today. 


Eckliff Automatic 


Boiler Circulator Co. 
DETROIT, 58 Shelby Street, MICHIGAN 


HAMBURG AMERICAN LINE 


TRANSPACIFIC FREIGHT 
SERVICE 


Monthly Sailings Between Puget Sound, 
British Columbia, Portland and the Orient 


— AGENTS — 


FRITZ KIRCHOFF, Cc. GARDNER JOHNSON, 


Portland Vancouver 
HAROLD H. EBEY, San Francisco 
J. T. STEEB, D. W. BURCHARD, 


Tacoma 


Supervising Agent, Seattle 


FORE RIVER 
SHIPBUILDING 
CORPORATION 


Naval and Merchant Vessels 
CURTIS MARINE TURBINES 
MASS. 


QUINCY a a a 
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OCEANIC 


STEAMS: Mf P 


NIPPON YUSEN 
KAISHA 


(JAPAN MAIL STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd.) 


Tonnage 350,000 Fleet 
Tons Eighty-nine Vessels 


HEAD OFFICE: TOKYO, JAPAN 


In Connection With Great Northern Rallway and 
Northern Pacific Rallway 


dmerican & 
Australian 
Line 


NONOLULU Pr a 


oN ARS 


Between Seattle and Hongkong via Victoria, B. C., 
Japan ports and Shanghai, with direct connection for 
all points in the Orient, Europe and Australia. First- 
class passenger steamers with all modern conveniences, 


including wireless. 
S. S. “Awa Maru”........ to sail on December 6th 


S. S. “Shidzuoka Maru”.............December 16th 
Each 12,000 Tons Displacement 


OTHER SERVICES OF NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


European Line, Fortnightly; Australian Line, Four 
Weekly; Bombay Line, Fortnightly; Yokohama-Shanghai 
Line, Semi-Weekly; Kobe-Korea-North China Line, Four 
Weekly; Kobe- Vladivostock Line, Three Weekly; Kobe- 
North China Line, Weekly; Yokohama-North China 
Line, Twice a Month; Kobe-Otaru Line, Every Three 
Days; Hakodate-Korsakoff Line, Five Times a Month; 
Kobe-Calcutta Line, Fortnightly; Kobe-Keelung Line, 


Twice a Month. 
For Rates and Full Information Apply to Representa- 
tives of Great Northern Railway and Northern 
Pacific Railway, or to 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 


COLMAN BUILDING - - SEATTLE 


To New York 
By Rail and Ocean 


A DELIGHTFUL WAY TO GO 


Rail to New Orleans— 
SUNSET EXPRESS—From San Francisco, Third Street Station, 
4 P. M. daily, via Coast Line, through southern California, Arizona, 
Texas and Louisiana to New Orleans. Electric lighted. Observa- 
tion—Library—Clubroom Car Pullman sleepers, Reclining Chair 


Cars, Dining Car. All classes of tickets. 


Steamer to New YorKkK— 
Five delightful days, New Orleans to New York, on Gulf and Ocean, 


by Southern Pacific’s commodious 10,600-ton steamers. Excellent 
Service throughout. Promenade decks. Staterooms single or en 
suite, with parlor and bath. 

Rates same as All-Rail, but include Berth and Meals on Steamer. 


19 DAYS 
to AUSTRALIA 


Via Honolulu and Samoa 
Splendid 10.000-ton Steamers (classed by Lloyds 100-A1) 
SIERRA, SONOMA and VENTURA 

OUND TRIP 
$110 HONOLULU FOSS TASS SYDNEY $300 
weeks. Sydney via 
Book now. 


Honolulu sailings every two 
Honolulu every twenty-eight days. 
Send for folder. 


OCEANIC STEAMSHIP. CO. 


673 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


1ST CLASS 18T CLASS 
1st CLASS 2D CLASS ROUND TRIP ROUND TRIP 
On Certain Dates 


ONE WAY 


$77.75 $65.75 $145.50 $108. 


$77.75 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 


The Exposition Line—1915 
SAN FRANCISCO: Flood Building Palace Hotel Ferry Building Phone Kearny 3160 
Third and Townsend Streets Phone Kearny 180 32 Powell Street Phone Sutter 980 
OAKLAND: Broadway and Thirteenth St. Phone Oakland 162 
Sixteenth St. Station Phone Lakeside 1420 First St. Station Phone Oakland 7960 
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AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN STEAMSHIP CoO. 
TEHUANTEPEC ROUTE Fittatin istands In connection with the ‘Tehuantepec National allway. 
OPERATING THE FOLLOWING 


NAMERICANT—8,000 tone. B.S. “ARIZONAN'—12,000 tone, twin screw. 

ry vy, — ons, twin screw. 
oO On MIANT ei tent: “COLUMBIAN”—1,000 tons, twin screw. 

DAKOTAN"—10,900 tons. S. 8. “MEXICAN”—12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“HAWAIIAN—8,000 tons. yAN - 8. MISSOURIAN" 12,000 tons, twin screw. 
“KANSAN’’—12,000 tons, twin screw. nF aay ONG, Cen Ser ew 

m \o ISTHMIAN’—6,000 tons. 

tern US IRAN = 1econs fone: 8. 8. “NEBRASKAN”—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
“MINNESOTAN’—10,000 tone. ww. “NEVADAN"—6,000 tons, twin screw. 
“TEXAN”-12,000 tons, twin. screw. " BF MHONOLULAN'=°8,000 tone, 
CCRNARNAVANIAR daa tne g CHRO ANA ae ome 
“WASHINGTONIAN”—10,000 tons. “OHIOAN”—10,000 tons. 


All of the Company’s Steamships Are Fitted With the Grimm Fire Extinguishing Apparatus 
DEARBORN & LAPHAM, General Agents R. D. LAPHAM, Agent, 
No. 8 Bridge St., New York Los Angeles and San Diego, Cal. 
WILLIAMS, DIMOND & COMPANY, THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD., Agents, Hilo, T. H. 
General Agents for the Pacific Coast H. HACKFELD & CO., LTD., ‘Agents, Honolulu, T. H. 
No. 310 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, LTD., Agts., Kahului, T. H. 
H. W. ROBERTS, Agent, Seattle, Tacoma SAMUEL PRAY, Agent, Boston, Mass. 
Cc. D. KENNEDY, Agent, Portland W. F. HAGAR & CO., Agents, Philadelphia 


“TEHUANTE PEC ROUTE” 


The Tehuantepec National Railway Company 


The shortest, most convenient and best equipped route for traffic moving between all ports of 
the Pacific and those of the Atlantic. Cargo of all classes quickly and carefully handled across 
the Mexican Isthmus; two large, thoroughly up-to-date ports; latest improved motive power and 
rolling stock; commodious, dry and well ventilated warehouses; electric cranes; experienced 
labor; efficient supervision; through Bills of Lading; regular sailings from 


NEW YORK PACIFIC PORTS OF 
UNITED KINGDOM PORTS UNITED STATES 
EUROPEAN PORTS CANADA 
PUERTO MEXICO FOR NEW OEUEANG SALINA CRUZ FOR lA i AMERICA 
t t rminu: 
Canensie ae * HAVANA ePacmic: ‘Tereings) SOUTH AMERICA 
TC. HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
CHINA, JAPAN, ETC. 


Through Pullman daily (broiler service) between Salina Cruz and Mexico City. For maps, folders, sail- 
ing schedules, information regarding service, rates, etc., apply to any representative of the 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co., Pacific Mail S. S. Company, or to 
C. B. WILLCOX, General Freight and Passenger Agent, Rincon Antonio (OAX), Mexico 


oa eeet Peer een Union Steamship Company of B, 6., Utd. 
Coast Steamship Boscowitz Steamship Company, Ltd. 


DAILY ert oe and Freight Steamers from Vancouver 
to All Northern British Columbia Ports. 
TEAMER 


Com an L td CAMOSUN COWICHAN COMOX  VAD8O 
9 e CHELOHSIN CASSIAR VENTURE 
CAPILANO 
UITLA 


coa M 
OCEAN FALLS—PRI RUPERT— 
FREIGHT STEAMERS TO B. C., PUGET CREE any reer CERVICE, 


S. S. “Camosun” every Wednesday at 11 p.m. 
SOUND AND ALASKA PORTS trom | Victoria Tusenay milanien®) fer alert al 
Oe : . ointula, uquash, ‘ort dy, ushar ’ 
Steamers: “British Columbia,” “Celtic,” *Fisherman’s ‘Cove, ‘*Smith’s Inlet, "Rivers Inlet, Namu, 
“op: ” “ ” cean Falls, Bella Coola, *Kimsquit 
Fingal” and Clansman Every Saturday at 9 p. m. for Campbell River, 
alert nee Namu, Bella Bella, China Het pba 
ay, arke Island, Hartley Bay, Lowe Inlet, Cla * 
OFFICE: Skeena River Canneries, Port Essington, CE 
RUPERT, Port Simpson, Nass River, GRANB BY BAY. 
530 SEYMOUR STREET *By special arrangement only. 
STEAMERS leave Company’s Wharf (foot of Car- 
rall Street), Vancouver. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. For freight char weneral: IeTocenaklOn apply to 


Union Steamship Company of B. C., Limited 
W. D. WHITEHEAD, Manager Vancouver 
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® \ SAFETY 
SERVICE 


ALASKA 


The Alaska Steamship Company 
operates regular service between 
Seattle and all Alaska points. 
Prompt and reliable freight ser- 
vice. Splendid passenger accom- 
modations. Write for descriptive 
folder. Plan a 1913 tour of the 
territory. 


Alaska Steamship Co. 


720 Second Avenue 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Express Steamers 
BETWEEN 


PORTLAND 
SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


“The Big Three” 
-BEAR—BEAVER—ROSE CITY 


OFFICES. 
SAN _FRANCISCO—722 Market Street. Phone Sutter 2344. 
PORTLAND—3rd and Washington Streets. 
Phone Marshall 4500. 
LOS ANGELES—517 South Spring Street (Alexandria 
Hotel). Phones: Sunset, Main 1904; Home, A 3761. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO & PORTLAND S. §. CO. 


G. L. BLAIR, General Manager 
722 Market Street SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
and Steamship Lines 


First class service from Vancouver and Seattle to Eastern Canadian and United States cities, and to 


Europe. 
Seattle to Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Through sleeping car service Vancouver to Montreal, Vancouver to Toronto, Vancouver and 
Direct connection for Chicago, St. Louis, East and South. 


Vancouver to Japan in 10 days, to China in 15 days. By brand new “EMPRESS STEAMSHIPS” 
“ASIA” and “RUSSIA.” The finest ships on the Pacific. 

Alternating with the big new steamers are the “EMPRESSES” of Japan and India and the one-class 

cabin steamer “MONTEAGLE,” providing frequent sailings for Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai and 


Hong Kong. 
SKAGWAY, ALASKA 


The steamer “PRINCESS SOPHIA” will leave 
Vancouver at 11:00 p. m. Dec. 5 and Dec. 19, and 
at fortnightly intervals thereafter for Skagway and 


intermediate British Columbia and Alaskan points. 


ey 
For descriptive matter and 
detailed information regarding 
services, call upon or write to 
any Canadian Pacific Agent. 


——————— Es 


CANADIAN-AUSTRALASIAN ROYAL 
MAIL LINE 


Leave Vancouver every twenty-eight days for 
Honolulu, Suva, Auckland and Sydney. 

Steamships “NIAGARA,” “MAKURA” and 
“MARAMA” calling at Victoria, B. C., in both 
directions. 


H. W. BRODIE, General Passenger Agent, Vancouver, B. C. 

A. C. SHAW, General Passenger Agent, Winnipeg, Man. 

G. M. JACKSON, General Agent, Passenger Dept. San Francisco, 
W. W. SMITH, District Freight Agent, San Francisco. 
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Cable Address: “MITSUI” 


MITSUI & COMPANY 


CONTRACTORS To 
FOR COALS roa 


PACIFIC MARINE REVIEW 


Telephone: Kearny 2414 


THE MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA 
Head Office ...... ain eae dale teens 1, Suruga-Cho, Tokio, Japan 


the Imperial Japanese Navy an 


34 Lime Street, E. C. 


d Arsenals and the State Railway, Principal Rail- 
d Companies and Industrial Works; Home and Foreign Steamers. 


COAL, SHIPPING AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
335-36-38-40 Merchants Exchange Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Y. NAGASHIMA, Agent 


S. S. IMPERATOR 


Newest and Largest 
Steamship Afloat 


Now in Regular Transatlantic Service 


WINTER CRUISES DURING 1914 


NEW CRUISE 
ORIENT - INDIA 
By the S. S. “Cleve- 
land”, 17,000 tons. 
From New York Janu- 
ary 15th, 1914. 
Duration about three 
months. 

Cost $700 up, including 
shore excursions and 

necessary expenses. 


—— 


Nile Service. 
By superb steamers of 
the Hamburg and 
Anglo-American Nile 
Company. 


CRUISES TO WEST 
INDIES, VENEZUE- 
LA & THE PANAMA 
CANAL. 

S. S. “Amerika”, 22,500 
tons and “Victoria 
Luise”, 16,500. 

During January, Feb- 
ruary, March, April. 
Duration 16 to 29 days. 
Cost $145-$175 up. 
Two 15-day Cruises 
from New Orleans 


during January and 


February. 
Shore Trips Optional. 
Also regular Weekly 
Sailings. 


Around the World and through the Panama Canal 
from New York, January 27th, 1915, by S. S. “Cleve- 


land”, 135 days, $900 up 


Write for information 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY 


Boston Philadelphia 
St. Louls 


NEW YORK CITY 


Pittsburgh Chicago 
San Francisco 


OSAKA SHOSEN 
KAISHA 


(The Osaka Mercantile S. S. Co., Ltd.) 
ESTABLISHED IN 1884, FLEET, 117 VESSELS 


The new Trans-Pacific Steamship Line, connecting 
with Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway at 
‘Tacoma and Seattle, operating six new steamer, 
each 12,000 tons displacement, 15 knots speed. 
S. S. “Chicago Maru” Dec. 9, 1913 
S. S. “Canada Maru” Dec. 23, 1913 
S. S. “Tacoma Maru” Jan. 6, 1914 
S. S. “Panama Maru” Jan. 20, 1914 
To regular ports of call in Orient, including 
Manila. Freight forwarded to Siberia, Korea and 
East Indian ports and to Chinese and Korean ports 


and Vladivostock by its own line of connecting 
steamers from Japan. 


FOR RATES, ETC., APPLY TO 


EDWIN ORRETT, Local Manager 


114 Tenth St., Tacoma, Wash. 


W. C. DAWSON, Agent 


103 Yesler Way, Seattle 


DODWELL & COMPANY, ita 


General Steamship Agents 
Import and Export Merchants 


General Forwarding Agents 
Customs Brokers 


AGENTS FOR 


“BLUE FUNNEL LINE” 


OCEAN STEAMSHIP CO., LTD. 


CHINA MUTUAL STEAM NAV. CO., LTD. 


BORDER LINE TRANSPORTATION CO. 


Freight Service Between PUGET SOUND and BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SEATTLE 


PORTLAND 
Pier § Concord Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Merchants Exchange 


VICTORIA 
Board of Trade 


VANCOUVER 
Fairfield Block 


TACOMA, BERLIN BUILDING 
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MATSON 
NAVIGATION 
COMPANY 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE, SAN 


Effective March 26th, 1913 


“SS. GRAND Tay 
PRINCE TRIN 


TRUNK PRINCE 
RUPERT” Area GEORGE” 
Leave Seattle, 


SYSTEM 
Wash., Midnight 


Leave Seattle, 
Wash., Midnight 


Wednesday for Vic- Sunday for Victoria, FRANCISCO TO HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
toria, Vancouver, Vancouver, Prince Ru- 

Prince Rupert, Granby pert, Stewart and Mas- *S. S. ENTERPRISE, Dec. 6; S. S. LURLINE, 
Bay and Queen Char- sett, B. C Dec. 9; *S. S. HYADES, Dec. 11; S. S. WIL- 


lotte Islands. ALTERNATE 


“PRINCE JOHN” and “PRINCE ALBERT” 
Leave Victoria every THURSDAY at 10:00 p. m. 
and Vancouver every FRIDAY at 6:00 p. m. for 
QUEEN CHARLOTTE ISLANDS and local 
points, after connecting with “S. S. PRINCE 
RUPERT” from SEATTLE on Wednesday. 


GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC RAILWAY 

Passenger trains leave Prince Rupert Wednesday 
and Saturday at 10 a. m. for New Hazelton, B. C. 
(181 miles). Returning, leave New Hazelton Sun- 
day and Thursday at 9:45 a, m., arriving Prince 
Rupert at 5:00 p. m. 


GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM 
(Double Track Route) 
Chicago to New York and Other Atlantic Sea- 
Ports. Through PULLMAN STANDARD and 
TOURIST Sleeping Cars. 
J. H. GOODIER, C. P. & T. A. J. H. BURGIS, Gen. Agt. 
Phone Main 5709 Passenger Dept. 

City Office, First Ave. and Yesler Way, Seattle, 
Agents for all Trans-Atlantic steamship lines. 


HELMINA, Dee. 17: S, S. HONOLULAN, Dec. 23. 


Freight Service, Puget Sound to 
Hawaiian Islands 


*S. S. HYADES, Dec. 20. 


* Freight, cold storage and mail; no 
Passengers carried on S. §S. ENTER- 
PRISE and S. 8S. HYADES. 


Ports of Call:—WILHELMINA, Honolulu, Hilo; 
LURLINE and HONOLULAN, Honolulu, Ka- 
hului; ENTERPRISE, Hilo direct; HYADES, 
HILONIAN, Honolulu, Kahului, Port Allen, Kaa- 
napali and Hilo. 


MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
268 Market Street, San Francisco 


ALEXANDER & BALDWIN, Agents 
500 Mehlhorn Bldg., Seattle 


Large, Comfortable Steamers 


Low Rates, including 
Berths and Meals 


THE BEST SERVICE 
Yale and Harvard SAN FRANCISCO 


EUREKA 
These two ocean greyhounds are the specd- SANTA BARBARA 
iest passenger boats plying between San SAN DIEGO 


Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. LOS ANGELES . 

They are equipped with every modern con- SEATTLE 

venience. There are four sailings a week TACOMA 

out of San Francisco and Los Angeles, VICTORIA 
VANCOUVER 


and two out of San Diego. 

In addition to offering passengers the last 
word in comfort and luxury, the Yale or 
Harvard gives to those making freight 
shipments a service that is unequaled. 


and 
SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


Through Tickets Sold to All Points in U. §S. 
and Canada 


For reservations, rates, etc. call or write Apply for Rates and Sailings: 


f TBC f E ‘ Street 
e¢e hd Ms W. R. MEECH, D. P. A., 653 Market S , 
mpan Sz Francisco, 
Pacific Navigation Co P y H. By BRITTAN, D. P. A., 540 So. Spring Street, 
680 Market Street, San Francisco as Aneelse, 
1130 Broadway, Oakland H. BRANDT, G. A. P. D,, 113 James Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 


611 Spring Street, Los Angeles 
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MOORE @ SCOTT’S MACHINE SHOP (Just Completed) 


75’ & 160’. 22 Ft. Holst. 
678 SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


Containing the Most Modern Cranes, Motor-Driven Tools and Electrical Equipment 
Designed for Greater Results at Lower Expense 
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WOOLSEY’S COPPER PAINTS 


And Marine Paint Specialties Are the World’s Standards 


—_—_—_ 
__—— 


Copper Best Paint 


Color, Brown 


Woolsey’s Best 
Spar Varnish 


Yacht Copper 


Paints Anti-Fouling Bottom Paint 
= ; Light Sea Green 
Special Red—Special Green (Trade Mark) Copper Bronze Bottom Paint 
For use on Wood bottomed IRON AND STEEL BOTTOM PAINT 
H 1st coat—Anti-Corrosive 
boats in salt or fresh water 2nd coat—Anti-Fouling Yacht White 
\ Second coat manufactured in two 
Anti-Fouling—Worm-Proof colors—either Red or Bright Green Flat Finish—Gloss Finish 
as desired. 
Extensively used. Thoroughly 
satisfactory. 
Yacht Black Adamant Deck Paint Gloss Engine Paint Bottom Se c 
Marine Mixed Paint Barge and Lighter Paint (Heat Resisting) Worm-nrech ange 
Rubber Seam Paint Canoe Enamel Elastic Seam Compound Water- proof 


EXTERIOR MARINE WHITE ENAMEL 


SEND FOR OUR NEW MARINE BOOKLET — contains desirable information and color shades 
(Established 1853) 


C. A. WOOLSEY PAINT & COLOR COMPANY 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY, U. S. A. 


jyanivowac MARINE tet | eo Pintsch 


“The Kind That Don't Wear Out” 


eS = ; 
FROM 80 TO 365 DAYS AND NIGHTS WITHOUT 
ATTENTION AND CAN BE SEEN AT A 
DISTANCE OF SIX MILES 


Marine Boilers Destined to the Pacific Coast Brilliant and Steady Illumination, Economical and 
Reliable in Operation. 


Adopted by the English, German, French, Russian 

: : and United States Light House Departments for 
to Meet Government Requirements Channel and Harbor Lighting: over 220 gas buoys 
= 3 — = = and gas beacons in service. 


res ING & LIGHTING CO, 
MANITOWOC BOILER WORKS CO. ae aula, YORK CITY 


Pacific Coast Agent, 
H. D. DONNELL, 922 Crocker Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Boilers Designed and Constructed 


Marine Boiler Specialists 


MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
_———————_—_—_—_——" 
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“BITUMASTIC” ENAMEL 


THE LARGEST CONTRACT EVER PLACED FOR ENAMEL WORK 


Forty-six pairs of lock gates 
PANAMA CANAL 


(area over 3,000,000 sq. ft.) 
being coated with Patent Bitu- 
mastic Enamel by the Ameri- 
can Bitumastic Enamel Co. of 
Philadelphia and New York. 
This enormous contract was 
awarded on the superior merits 
of Bitumastic in competition 
with over 300 competitors. 


HILL, HUBBELL & CO. 


Sole Agents for Pacific Coast 


Fife Bldg. San Francisco 
LOCK GATES, EAST CHAMBER, GATUN LOCKS, PANAMA CANAL. 


THREE FLOATING 
DRY DOGKS 


of 
12,000 tons 
8,000 tons 

and 
3,000 tons 


LIFTING 
CAPACITY 


Palatial Steam Yacht “Cyprus” built by tk 
Construction & Dry Dock Company ~“* together with completely equipped 


i i MACHINE SHOPS and FOUN- 
SSE CMeRaaials DRIFS show our superior and un- 


excelled facilities for 
S H I P S SHIP REPAIR 


of Any Kind or Size 
Al i ; c We can take care of your vessel with 
So all kinds of Marine Equipment to suit your need. | despatch and highest efficiency. 
ee Se 


We will be pleased to give you estimates. 


SEATTLE CONSTRUCTION & DRY DOCK | 0. 


RAILROAD AVE. and CHAR LES ST., SEATTLE, U.S.A. 
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